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This  Kids  Count  report  examines  statewide  trends  in  the  well- 
being of  South  Carolina's  children.  The  statistical  portrait  is  based  on  44 
indicators  in  the  areas  of  demographics,  family,  economic  status,  health, 
readiness  and  early  school  performance,  scholastic  achievement,  and 
adolescent  risk  behaviors.  The  indicators  are:  (1)  population;  (2)  births  to 

teen  mothers;  (3)  births  to  mothers  not  completing  high  school;  (4)  births  to 
single  mothers;  (5)  divorce  rate;  (6)  single-parent  family;  (7)  parents 
working  and  child  care;  (8)  family  violence;  (9)  separation  from  parents; 

(10)  abuse  and  neglect;  (11)  out  of  home  placements;  (12)  adult/child  ratio; 
(13)  poverty;  (14)  income;  (15)  child  support  payments;  (16)  prenatal  care; 
(17)  low  birth  weight;  (18)  infant  mortality;  (19)  childhood  injuries  and 
deaths;  (20)  immunization;  (21)  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  (22)  healthy 
lifestyles;  (23)  tobacco  use;  (24)  disabilities;  (25)  emotional  and 
behavioral  disorders;  (26)  inadequate  health  care;  (27)  Medicaid  enrollment; 
(28)  ambulatory  care;  (29)  first-grade  readiness;  (30)  first-  through  third- 
grade  failure  rates;  (31)  over-age  for  grade  three;  (32)  special  education; 
(33)  exit  exam  failures;  (34)  achievement  trends;  (35)  Palmetto  Achievement 
Challenge  Test  results;  (36)  dropout  rates;  (37)  adolescents  not  in  school  or 
employed;  (38)  alcohol  use;  (39)  heavy  drinking;  (40)  drug  use;  (41)  sexual 
activity  and  pregnancy;  (42)  juvenile  delinquency;  (43)  not  in  school  or 
employed;  and  (44)  adolescent  deaths.  Statewide  data  and  summary  information 
are  provided  for  each  indicator.  The  bulk  of  the  document  presents  data  by 
county  for  each  indicator.  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health. 
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readiness,  school  achievement,  and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  suggest  that  too 
many  children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults, 
good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens.  Thirty-one  percent 
of  children  live  in  single-parent  families,  18.8  percent  live  in  poverty, 

34.8  percent  wi,ll  not  graduate  from  school,  37.1  percent  of  high  school 
students  use  alcohol,  and  20.1  percent  use  drugs  each  month.  On  the  positive 
side,  85.5  percent  of  the  state's  children  are  born  to  non-teen  mothers,  59.9 
percent  are  born  to  married  parents,  and  68.7  percent  live  in  two-parent 
families.  81.2  percent  are  not  poor,  and  86.4  percent  are  assessed  as  ready 
for  the  first  grade.  (HTH) 


Reproductions  supplied  by  EDRS  are  the  best  that  can  be  made 
from  the  original  document. 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  1,009,641  children  under  age  18  in  the  state.  Of  these,  598,188  were  White, 
369,514  were  African-American,  and  41,939  were  other  races.  There  were  920,207  children  under  age  18  in  1990, 
941,966  in  1980,  955,163  in  1970,  and  992,476  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  state's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.2%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  41.7%  in  1960,  36.9%  in  1970,  and  30.2%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  318,543  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.9%  of  the  overall  population:  7.1%  of  Whites  and  9.3%  of 
African  Americans. 
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Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 
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In  ail  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 


races  comprise  4.2%  of  children  in  the  state,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.7%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.2%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.3%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  49.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  2,807  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.0% 
of  all  babies  bom  in  the  state;  3.5%  of  all  White  and  7.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  91.3%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  The  mothers. 

In  2001,  8,080  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  14.5%  of  all  bom  in  the  state; 
11.1%  of  all  White  and  20.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20.  Of  the 
babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  82.8%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged  babies. 


Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
Q 'n  2001,  1 1,703  babies,  21 . 1%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In 
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2001,  19.3%  of  White  and  24.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less 
than  the  12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  44.6%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  34.8%  had  completed 
12  grades  (30.5%  of  Whites  and  42.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  44.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(50.2%  of  Whites  and  33.3%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  14,775 
babies,  26.5%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  28.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  12.3%.  In  2001,  12.5%  of  White  children  and  51.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  7,556  babies,  13.6%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  22,331,  constituting  40.1%  of  all  babies,  23.9%  of  White  babies, 
and  68.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  In  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  40,128  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  14,657  divorce  decrees  involving  11,712 
children  were  filed.  In  1970,  only  6,741  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  273,880  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  31.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  25.1%  in  1990,  18.9%  in  1980,  and  14.5%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.0%  of  White  and  52.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single-parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
75,251  or  29.0%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.7%  of  White  and  53.4%  of  African  American 
and  Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  66.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.1%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  36.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
62.6%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  144,795  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  state,  92.2%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  7.8%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  83.5%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  6.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.4%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  7.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  state,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 80.40  for  centers  and  $ 68.41  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  25.2%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  36.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  57.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  51.4%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  46.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  5 1 .4%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  47.5%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  57.4%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  15.7%  have  less 
than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  34,773  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These 

domestic  assaults  comprised  30.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation. 
Overall,  56.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  17.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family 
violence  is  not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of 
reported  cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  7. 1%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  49,737  or  4.9%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  15,928  or  1.6%  lived 
with  non-relatives,  1,295  or  0.1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  4,839  or  0.5%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  19,250  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  6,651  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  15.1%  for  physical  abuse,  6.4%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.6%  for  mental 
injury,  30.2%  for  physical  neglect,  4.8%  for  educational  neglect,  3.0%  for  medical  neglect,  38.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 .4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  11,128  children  who  were  victims  of 
abuse  or  neglect.  Of  these,  49.6%  were  male,  50.4%  were  female;  52.3%  were  White,  47.7%  were  African-American 
and  Other.  By  age,  37.1%  were  ages  0-5,  40.7%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  22.2%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated 
cases,  31.1%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  46.5%  in  single  parent  families,  15.9%  with  unmarried  couples, 
and  6.6%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  5,110  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 
placement  in  the  state  is  6.9  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  15.4%  0-2,  1 1.4%  3-5,  22.3%  6-10,  16.7%  11- 
13,  and  34.3%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  48.6%  males  and  51.4%  females.  Regarding  their  future,  ' 
31.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  36.6%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  14.0%  for  independent  living,  13.7%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.4%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.97  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.40  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 

This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
s more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  187,275  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  87,631  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  18.8%  of  all  children  and  youth:  9.5%  of  Whites  and  32.5%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  21.0%,  it  was 
21.2%  in  1979  and  28.7%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  20.2%  of  children  0-5 
(10.1%  White,  35.8%  African-American  and  Other),  and  17.7%  of  children  6-17  (8.6%  White,  30.7%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  13.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  40.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.5%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single-parent  families  made  up 
68.0%  of  all  the  state’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  426,484  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  239,209  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

89,538 

9.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

187,275 

18.8% 

56,181 

9.5% 

131,094 

32.5% 

Under  125% 

245,464 

24.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

308,538 

31 .0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

368,490 

37.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

393,255 

39.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

426,484 

42.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

1,009,641 

598,188 

411,453 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $52,011.  In  1989  it  was  $46,153,  and  1979,  it 
was  $41,959,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,322  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $64,607  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  South  Carolina  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.3%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  29,547'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal 
year  2002,  but  only  24.0  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 252, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refimd  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  68,035 
parents  in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 231.  Information  is  not  available  regarding 
the  amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  11,480,  or  20.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001, 
14,739,  or  26.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  7,435  or  20.8%  of  Whites  and  7,303  or 
36.5%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  410  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  5,349  or  9.6%  of  all  babies  in  the  state  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  13.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  3,284  or  2.0%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 

I. 3%  of  White  babies  and  3.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  state  in  1999  - 2001  was  $13,731  and  $91,517  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared  with 
$1,933  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  state  of  $99,501,765  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $69,516,776  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  21.6%  from 

II. 9  to  9.3  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  28.9%  from  8.4  to  6.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  11.7%  from  17.0  to  15.0  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  634  White  and  914  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  880 
White  and  1,174  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths;  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  South  Carolina  went  to  the  emergency  room  112,282  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  351  White  and  282  African-American  and  Other 
children  ages  1-14  died  in  the  state.  During  1989-91,  430  White  and  368  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization;  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  52.1%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  state  to  11.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fiilly  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases;  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HTV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr» 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  aimually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  40,839  to  61,258  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  state  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  state,  there  were  214  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  2,786  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  363  youth  under  15  and  5,751  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamyd: 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles;  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  many  high  school  students  are  ni 
following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42%  were  trying  to  lose  weigh 
27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhait,  59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83' 
ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetables  per  day.  During  a week,  49' 
did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  for  20  minutes  in  sports  that  ma< 
them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  moderate  activity  at  all  during  a week:  8 
of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use;*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1 . 1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  suostance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  state.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  100,964  chili"en  ai 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  state  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  45,428  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  22,038  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  492  in 
South  Carolina. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  state  there  are  12%  or  62,442  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  41,628  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
state,  there  are  70,893  children  in  the  state  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  57,871  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  128,764  uninsured  children  in  South  Carolina.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  state, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  870  nurses,  compared  with  539  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  South  Carolina  has  increased  by  78.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  41.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  South  Carolina  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  423,146. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

13,657 

16,538 

1,340 

1,596 

33,131 

Children  1-5 

47,310 

68,320 

2,869 

5,854 

124,353 

Children  6-14 

66,260 

120,336 

2,122 

8,225 

196,943 

Children  15  - 18 

23,605 

43,100 

475 

1,539 

68,719 

Total 

150,832 

248,294 

6,806 

17,214 

423,146 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiu 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi) 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  state  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  27.9%  for  Whites  and  29.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  fCSAB): 

6,763  children  not  ready  1 3.6%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


3,400  children  failing 


6.6%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

6,692  children  failing  12.9%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

8,3 1 8 children  over-age  1 7 . 2%  children  over- age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
16,078  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  16,960  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during 
2001-02,  approximately  16.2%  and  16.1%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.0%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in 
special  education  and  16.3%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  13.6%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  17.2%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.1%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  22,038  speech  and  language  impaired,  45,428  learning  disabled,  5,971 
emotionally  disabled,  16,821  mentally  impaired,  and  7,787  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped 
students.  Special  education  classes  served  approximately  15.0%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

13,424  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  33.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 

Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 
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Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  South  Carolina  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  57.4%  to  27.5%  in  math  and  from 
49.1%  to  23%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  35%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in 
1998  and  31.6%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  s 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  28.2%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  31.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  30.6%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  31.7%  in  1990  and  29.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  40.0%,  but  in  2002  25.4%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  43.0%  in  1999  and  36.7%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  22.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  64,957  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  18,950  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
il  2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

27.9 

17.2 

17.1 

43.6 

37.9 

4 

27.3 

15.7 

15.3 

43.8 

39.9 

5 

31.8 

20.3 

18.9 

49.1 

44.8 

6 

32.2 

20.4 

17.9 

51.8 

45.3 

7 

41.6 

29.3 

26.1 

62.4 

55.6 

8 

40.0 

27.6 

25.7 

60.8 

54.7 

Basic 

3 

41.0 

39.3 

41.1 

40.8 

43.3 

4 

37.0 

34.0 

36.3 

38.0 

40.7 

5 

39.8 

38.5 

41.6 

38.1 

41.1 

6 

39.0 

37.8 

41.5 

36.4 

40.2 

7 

31.6 

32.2 

35.8 

26.4 

30.8 

8 

41.1 

43.8 

47.3 

32.4 

38.0 

Proficient 

3 

19.1 

24.8 

24.5 

11.3 

13.6 

4 

20.3 

26.5 

26.4 

12.4 

13.3 

5 

17.3 

22.8 

23.1 

9.7 

10.8 

6 

18.3 

24.5 

25.5 

8.5 

11.2 

7 

14.5 

18.8 

20.3 

7.3 

9.0 

8 

12.3 

17.5 

17.8 

4.8 

5.5 

Advanced 

3 

12.0 

18.7 

17.3 

4.4 

5.1 

4 

15.3 

23.9 

22.0 

5.8 

6.1 

5 

11.1 

18.3 

16.3 

3.2 

3.3 

6 

10.5 

17.3 

15.1 

3.2 

3.3 

7 

12.3 

19.7 

17.8 

3.9 

4.6 

8 

6.6 

11.1 

9.3 

2.0 

1.8 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  24.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were 
51,401  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  16,595  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

[%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

22.5 

16.5 

11.1 

39.1 

26.6 

4 

23.5 

18.6 

10.5 

41.9 

26.7 

5 

29.1 

22.0 

13.5 

49.8 

36.2 

6 

31.7 

24.8 

14.6 

55.5 

37.0 

7 

29.8 

23.5 

12.2 

52.8 

36.4 

8 

33.3 

25.4 

15.9 

57.7 

42.6 

Basic 

3 

36.8 

33.4 

30.6 

39.7 

45.1 

4 

44.0 

42.3 

38.3 

45.4 

51.7 

5 

46.9 

48.7 

46.5 

42.2 

50.0 

6 

35.6 

36.4 

33.1 

32.2 

41.0 

7 

43.9 

45.4 

42.6 

38.9 

48.6 

8 

40.4 

43.6 

40.4 

34.1 

42.4 

Proficient 

3 

36.7 

45.5 

50.1 

20.3 

26.6 

4 

30.3 

36.9 

46.2 

12.4 

20.8 

5 

22.7 

27.9 

37.0 

7.9 

13.4 

6 

25.5 

30.9 

37.7 

10.8 

18.6 

7 

22.7 

27.4 

37.3 

7.8 

13.7 

8 

21.7 

26.2 

34.4 

7.3 

13.4 

Advanced 

3 

4.0 

4.5 

8.3 

0.8 

1.7 

4 

2.2 

2.2 

5.1 

0.3 

0.8 

5 

1.4 

1.4 

3.0 

0.1 

0.5 

6 

7.3 

7.9 

14.6 

1.5 

3.4 

7 

3.6 

3.7 

7.9 

0.6 

1.3 

8 

4.5 

4.8 

9.2 

1.0 

1.5 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  £rade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 

16,648  students  drop  out  annually  31.9%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  1 1 : High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  30.1%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  state  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  30.2%  during  1985-89,  and  29.8% 
during  1990-94,  31.9%  during  1995-97  and  34.8%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  97.0%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.0%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12'*'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'*’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.*  This  is  calculated  by  using  8'*'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websit^  ^ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  1,378  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001 
7,759  GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  state.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  16.8%  of  state  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  niunbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  22.5%  to  45.3%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  imder- 
achievement  is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (In  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


O 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

Schooi 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1  % 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  afcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  T'*’  and  8'’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  dmg  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a dmg  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substan^  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  state,  4,128  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  3,973  in  2000  and  3,579  in  2001.  This  represented  3.1%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001; 
several  times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was 
2.3%  for  Whites  and  4.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  77.1%  resulted  in 
live  births,  with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  South  Carolina  has  decreased  by  43.8 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  42.5%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  46.3%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  20,158  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  state  were  referred  to  the 

Solicitor  for  delinquency;  of  these,  15.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  30.9%  were  13  or  14,  and  54.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  8.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  3,767  juvenile  cases  constituting  13.2%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses 
include  tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  28.9%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
34.9%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  36.2%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  19.1%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  53.7%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  23.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
36.2%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  53.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  19.5%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.6%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  25.2%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  10,803  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  state,  6.0%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  1,990  juveniles  committed  to  DJJ 
custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 
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Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  23,957  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.2%  of  their  age  group:  8.1%  for  White  and 
13.2%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  fiill  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  1,229  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 
major  cause,  resulting  in  505  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  140  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  107  youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  South  Carolina.  The  31.3%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  18.8%  in  poverty,  34.8%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20. 1%  using  dmgs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  state,  85.5% 
of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  59.9%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  68.7%  lived  in  two- 
parent  families;  81.2%  were  not  poor  and  57.1%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a family 
of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.4%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  86.4%  were  assessed  as  ready  for  the  first 
grade,  60.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"’  grade  math  and  66.7%  for  8"’  grade  reading,  66.7%  passed  all  parts 
of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'’’  grade,  and  65.2%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high  school 
students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a problem 
is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  40.7%  of  3rd 
graders  and  26.2%  of  8^’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  31.1%  of  3'^''  graders  and  18.9% 
of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generaly  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@.ogc. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us ) 
Q 1 000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  2920 1 
ERJ[C^^' 734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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South  Carolina 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

' J 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

i 

1 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most  Recent 

Percent 
Change  BO- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent  I 
Change  90- 1 
pres  1 

1 

(nlSSOJlO 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

4,493 

5,109 

5,349 

+19.1% 

+4.7% 

8.7 

8.7 

9.6 

10.9% 

9.9% 

% ^ 

White  babies 

2001 

1,836 

2,179 

2,606 

+41.9% 

+ 19.6% 

6.0 

6.1 

7.3 

21.7% 

18.9%, 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

2,657 

2,930 

2,743 

+3.2% 

-6.4% 

12.4 

12.8 

13.7 

10.2% 

7.4% 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

19,737 

23,447 

14,739 

+25.3% 

-37.1% 

38.0 

40.1 

26.4 

-30.5% 

-34.2% 

White  babies 

2001 

8,429 

10,581 

7,435 

-11.8% 

-29.7% 

27.6 

29.8 

20.8 

-24.6% 

-30.2% 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

11,308 

12,863 

7,303 

-35.4% 

-43.2% 

53.0 

56.0 

36.5 

-31.1% 

-34.8% 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

2,506 

2,054 

1,548 

-38.2% 

-24.6% 

1.6 

1.2 

0.9 

-42.7% 

-21.6% 

White  babies 

2001 

1,078 

880 

634 

-41.2% 

-28.0% 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

-49.3% 

-28.9%, 

$ 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

1,428 

1,174 

914 

-36.0% 

-22.1% 

2.3 

1.7 

1.5 

-33.4% 

-11.7% 

a 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

4.291 

3,807 

2,807 

-34.6% 

-26.3% 

8.3 

6.5 

5.0 

-39.5% 

-23.2% 

White  babies 

2001 

1,643 

1,532 

1,236 

-24.8% 

-19.3% 

5.4 

4.3 

3.5 

-34.9% 

-18.9%, 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

2,648 

2,275 

1,571 

-40. 7% 

-30.9% 

12.4 

9.9 

7.9 

-36.7% 

-20.7% 

^ i 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

10,229 

9,975 

8,080 

-21.0% 

-19.0% 

19.7 

17.1 

14.5 

-26.4% 

-15.0% 

White  babies 

2001 

4,699 

4,640 

3,982 

-15.3% 

+ 14.2% 

15.4 

13.1 

11.1 

-27.8% 

-15.1% 

f 

4 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

5,530 

5,334 

4,098 

-25.9% 

+23.2% 

25.9 

23.2 

20.5 

-20.9% 

-11.8%, 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high 
school  education 

2001 

16,169 

13,953 

11,703 

-27.6% 

-16.1% 

31.1 

23.9 

21.0 

-32.6% 

-12.0% 

White  babies 

2001 

8,060 

7,445 

6,868 

-14.8% 

-7.8% 

26.4 

21.0 

19.2 

-27.2% 

-8.5% 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

8,109 

6,508 

4,835 

-40.4% 

-25.7% 

38.0 

28.3 

24.2 

-36.4% 

-14.7%, 

Births  to  single  mothers** 

2001 

11,913 

19,097 

22,331 

+87.5% 

+ 16.9% 

22.9 

32.7 

40.1 

74.7% 

22.8% 

r # 

f;  ?6 

White  babies 

200  f 

2,030 

5,174 

8,551 

+321.2% 

+65.3% 

6.6 

14.6 

23.9 

259.8% 

63.9% 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

9,883 

13,922 

13,780 

+39.4% 

-1.0% 

46.3 

60.6 

68.9 

48.8% 

13.6% 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

162,262 

200,590 

273,880 

+68.8% 

+36.5%! 

1 18.9 

25.1 

31.3 

65.5% 

24.6% 

m 

White 

2000 

62,844 

74,902 

104,098 

+65.6% 

+39.0% 

12.5 

14.5 

19.0 

51.6% 

30.7% 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

98,349 

124,070 

169,782 

+72.6% 

+36. 8%  1 

1 32.5 

44.6 

52.0 

60.1% 

16.6% 

< n 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  I 17,335 

14,315 

6,763 

-61.0% 

-52.8% 

36.3 

25.6 

13.6 

-62.5% 

-46.9% 

White  males 

2001 

4,060 

3,147 

1,338 

-67.0% 

-57.5% 

29.4 

19.4 

9.5 

-67.7% 

-51.0%, 

1 

White  females 

2001 

2,609 

1,934 

855 

-67.2% 

-55.8% 

20.7 

13.3 

6.7 

-67.6% 

-49.6%o 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

5,993 

5,231 

2,685 

-55.2% 

-48.7% 

54.2 

40.0 

22.8 

-57.9% 

-43.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

4,671 

3,991 

1,861 

-60.2% 

-53.4% 

45.9 

33.1 

17.0 

-63.0% 

-48.6%o 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

8,957 

10,936 

7,227 

-19.3% 

-33.9% 

19.0 

20.6 

13.6 

-28.4% 

-34.0% 

White  males 

2000 

2,618 

2,693 

1,700 

-35.1% 

-36.9% 

— 

19.1 

— 

17.5 

11.3 

-40.8% 

-35.4% 

1, 

White  females 

2000 

1,426 

1,686 

965 

-32.3% 

-42. 8%  j 

11.2 

11.8 

7.0 

-37.5% 

-40.7%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

2,974 

3,966 

2,712 

-8.8% 

-31.6%  1 

1 28.4 

33.6 

22.6 

-20.4% 

-32.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

1,905 

2,572 

1,802 

-5.4% 

-29.9% 

19.1 

22.6 

15.7 

-17.8% 

-30.5% 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards*** 

2002 

18,162 

7,527 

13,355 

-26.5% 

+77.4% 

38.7 

15.3 

27.9 

-27.9% 

+82.4% 

White  males 

2002 

3,971 

1,209 

2,320 

-41.6% 

+91.9% 

28.3 

8.6 

17.2 

-39.2% 

+100.0% 

White  females 

2002 

3,463 

1,262 

2,167 

-37.4% 

+71.7% 

26.2 

9.1 

17.1 

-34.7% 

+87.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

5,725 

2,545 

4,746 

-17.1% 

+86.5% 

57.9 

24.2 

43.6 

-24.7% 

+80.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

4,902 

2,491 

4,116 

-16.0% 

+65.2% 

51.0 

23.3 

37.9 

-25.7% 

+62.7% 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards*** 

2002 

15,289 

5,654 

10,748 

-29.7% 

+90.1% 

32.5 

11.5 

22.5 

-30.8% 

+95.7% 

White  males 

2002 

3,635 

1,186 

2,220 

-38.9% 

+87.2% 

25.9 

8.4 

16.5 

-36.3% 

+96.4% 

White  females 

2002 

2,215 

713 

1,404 

-36.6% 

+96.9% 

16.7 

5.2 

11.1 

-33.5% 

+ 113.5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

5,459 

2,226 

4,239 

-22.3% 

+90.4% 

55.2 

21.3 

39.1 

-29.2% 

+83.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

3,887 

1,512 

2,884 

-25.8% 

+90.7% 

40.4 

14.2 

26.6 

-34.2% 

+87.3% 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

12,396 

15,066 

11,932 

-3.7% 

-20.8% 

28.2 

31.4 

25.3 

-10.3% 

-19.4% 

White  males 

1998 

2,925 

3,533 

2,223 

-24.0% 

-37.1% 

22.5 

25.1 

16.5 

-26.7% 

-34.3%, 

White  females 

1998 

1,717 

2,357 

1,799 

+4.8% 

-23.7% 

13.9 

17.4 

13.4 

-3.6% 

-23.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

4,380 

5,119 

4,245 

-3.1% 

-17.1% 

48.8 

50.8 

45.2 

-7.4% 

-11.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

3,219 

4,017 

3,614 

+ 12.3% 

-10.0% 

36.0 

39.7 

35.3 

-1.9% 

-11.1% 

Tear  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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South  Carolina 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

1 

Number 

1 

Percent 

Most  I 
Recent 
Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  BO- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

^'0 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

26,870 

11,900 

19,058 

-29.1% 

+60.2% 

57.4 

27.5 

40.0 

-30.3% 

45.5%  ^ 

White  males 

2002 

5,814 

2,448 

3,795 

-34.7% 

+55.0% 

41.6 

18.5 

27.6 

-33.7% 

49.2%  jT  ‘ 

f 

White  females 

2002  1 

5,471 

2,355 

3,421 

-37.5% 

+45.3% 

41.7 

18.6 

25.7 

-38.4% 

38.2%  1%^ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

7,678 

3,598 

6,097 

-20.6% 

+69.5% 

78.6 

41.8 

60.8 

-22.6% 

45.5% 

ii 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

7,772 

3,473 

5,737 

-26.2% 

+65.2% 

79.4 

39.7 

54.7 

-31.1% 

37.8%  ^ tr 

pr.. 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

23,071 

9,967 

15,862 

-31.2% 

+59.1% 

49.1 

23.0 

33.3 

-32.2% 

44.8%  T 

White  males 

2002 

5,143 

2,515 

3,498 

-32.0% 

+39.1% 

36.7 

19.0 

25.4 

-30.8% 

33.7%  \ W 

White  females 

2002  1 

3,600 

1,641 

2,117 

-41.2% 

+29.0% 

27.3 

13.0 

15.9 

-41.8% 

22.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

7,480 

3,261 

5,770 

-22.9% 

+76.9% 

76.3 

37.8 

57.7 

-24.4% 

52.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

6,729 

2,522 

4,472 

-33.5% 

+77.3% 

68.6 

28.8 

42.6 

-37.9% 

47.9% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quantile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

14,518 

14,278 

NA 

-1.7% 

NA 

31.7 

30.0 

NA 

-5.4% 

b 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

3,551 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.7 

19.6 

NA 

-23.7% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

1,984 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.4 

13.8 

NA 

-10.4% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

5,147 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.3 

51.3 

NA 

-3.8%  'U 

h 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

3,794 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.4 

41.2 

NA 

2.0%  m 

h 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  aii  parts  on  1st  attempt) 

2002 

20,120 

11,156 

13,424 

-33.3% 

+20.3% 

45.1 

29.5 

33.3 

-26.2% 

12.9% 

White  males 

2002 

4,397 

2,358 

2,563 

-41.7% 

+8.7% 

32.4 

20.8 

21.8 

-32.7% 

4.8%  If  ^ 

White  females 

2002 

3,623 

1,783 

2,333 

-35.6% 

+30.8% 

27.0 

15.4 

19.5 

-27.8% 

26.6%  H:  :? 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

6,082 

3,614 

3,964 

-34.8% 

+9.7% 

71.8 

51.5 

53.9 

-24.9% 

W 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

5,945 

3,335 

4,437 

-25.4% 

+33.0% 

66.0 

42.7 

49.2 

-25.5% 

15.2% 

L 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  ionger  enroiied  in 
12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

15,074 

14,416 

16,648 

+10.4% 

+ 15.5% 

27.5 

30.5 

31.9 

16.0% 

44% 

w 

White  males 

2000-02 

4,432 

4,535 

5,024 

+13.3% 

+10.8% 

28.0 

30.3 

32.9 

17.6% 

8.1%  'V  - 

White  females 

2000-02 

3,547 

3,395 

3,669 

+3.4% 

+8.1% 

24.0 

24.5 

25.5 

6.4% 

4 0% 

p-k 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

3,490 

3,516 

4,795 

+37.4% 

+36.4% 

33.1 

34.9 

42.2 

27.3% 

17.2%  : 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

2,408 

2,296 

3,161 

+31.3% 

+37.6% 

23.9 

23.6 

28.2 

18.1% 

16.5%  ^ ' 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School  (18- 
24) 

2000 

124,012 

96,350 

92,762 

-25.2% 

-3.7% 

27.8 

24.3 

16.8 

-39.7% 

-31.0% 

f ‘ 

White  males 

NA 

42,081 

31,710 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.9 

23.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 ■ 

White  females 

NA 

31,674 

24,013 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.5 

18.7 

NA 

NA 

NA  : 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

28,556 

22,574 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.88 

36.1 

NA 

NA 

P', . • 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

21,701 

18,053 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.29 

26.3 

NA 

NA 

Poverty  Rate 

2000  1 

1 197,577 

190,873 

187,275 

-5.2% 

-1.9% 

21.2 

21.0 

18.8 

-11.3% 

-10.5% 

White  children 

2000 

58,350 

52,430 

56,181 

-3.7% 

+7.2% 

10.1 

9.5 

9.5 

-5.9% 

ao%  t ' ' 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

137,588 

138,443 

131,094 

-4.7% 

-5.3% 

39.0 

38.9 

32.5 

-16.7% 

-16.5%  1 

1 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

41,959 

$ 46,153 

$ 52,011 

+24.0% 

+ 12.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

1$ 

47,057 

$ 53,412 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  F ^ 

f'- 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  1 

1$ 

30,047 

$ 30,524 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  i 

L. 

9^^002- 

<- 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  1 

6,079 

5,435 

3,579 

-41.1% 

-34.1% 

5.2 

5.1 

3.1 

-39.8% 

-39.2%  1 

White 

2001 

2,774 

2,417 

1,625 

-41.4% 

-32.8% 

3.8 

3.7 

2.3 

-39.2% 

-37.8%^  " 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

3,305 

3,015 

1,952 

-40.9% 

-35.3% 

7.4 

7.4 

4.3 

-41.8% 

-41.9% 

Delinquency 

2002 

5,262 

8,697 

10,803 

+105.3% 

+24.2% 

2.9 

5.4 

6.0 

106.8% 

11.1% 

White  males 

2002 

2,167 

3,286 

3,403 

+57.0% 

+3.6% 

3.7 

6.2 

6.2 

66.3% 

-0.7% 

White  females 

2002 

977 

1,413 

1,781 

+82.3% 

+26.0% 

1.8 

2.9 

3.4 

89.9% 

17.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1,577 

2,972 

3,830 

+142.9% 

+28.9% 

4.7 

9.7 

10.4 

122.0% 

7.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

541 

1,026 

1,789 

+230.7% 

+ 74.4% 

1.6 

3.5 

5.0 

210.6% 

42.0% 

- 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  6,621  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  4,085  were  White,  2,391 
were  African-American,  and  145  were  other  races.  There  were  6,165  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  6,588  in  1980, 
7,150  in  1970,  and  8,359  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  39.0%  in  1960,  33.9%  in  1970,  and  29.1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,105  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 wre  8.0%  of  the  overall  population:  7.4%  of  Whites  and  9.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

38.3% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.2%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.4%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.5%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  31.7%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  42.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  18  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  4.9%  ol 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.7%  of  all  White  and  7.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  94.4%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  50  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  13.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  10.6%  of  all  White  and  19.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  80.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  66  babies,  17.8%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
16.3%  of  White  and  20.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  44.1%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  49.5%  had  completed  12 
grades  (43.3%  of  Whites  and  61.6%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  32.7%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(40.4%  of  Whites  and  17.6%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  101 
babies,  27.2%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  32.3% 
and  in  1960  it  was  15.7%.  In  2001,  10.2%  of  White  children  and  60.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  51  babies,  13.7%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  152,  constituting  41.0%  of  all  babies,  20.8%  of  White  babies, 
and  80.2%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2;  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1 980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  193  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  73  divorce  decrees  involving  82  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  36  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,777  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  31.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  25.3%  in  1990,  18.1%  in  1980,  and  13.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.3%  of  White  and  56.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
506  or  33.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.8%  of  White  and  65.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  Ir 
2000,  67.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  46.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
63.1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  609  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  84.2%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  15.8%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  80.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  15.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  3.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 67.50  for  centers  and  $ 68.38  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  33.3%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  66.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  66.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  66.7%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  33.3%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  68.8%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  12.5%  have  less 
than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  252  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  28.2%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
59.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  16.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.8%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  456  or  6.9%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  1 17  or  1 .8%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  6 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  2 or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  65  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  30  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9. 1%  for  physical  abuse,  3.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental  injury, 
48.5%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  6.1%  for  medical  neglect,  33.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  70  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  50.0%  were  male,  50.0%  were  female;  72.9%  were  White,  27.1%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  35.3%  were  ages  0 - 5,  42.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  22.1%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
27.1%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  55.7%  in  single  parent  families,  12.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
4.3%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  26  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.8  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  11.5%  0-2,  15.4%  3-5,  30.8%  6-10,  19.2% 
11-13,  and  23.1%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  46.2%  males  and  53.9%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
15.4%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  69.2%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  7.7%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  7.7%  for  independent  living,  0.0%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.95  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.56  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentia  lly  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


CD  1^  * This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  morc  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  1,165  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  550  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  17.8%  of  all  children  and  youth:  11.9%  of  Whites  and  27.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  17.3%,  it  was 
17.8%  in  1979  and  21.9%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  17.9%  of  children  0-5 
(12.9%  White,  26.6%  African-American  and  Other),  and  16.7%  of  children  6-17  (11.1%  White,  25.9%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  16.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  36.5%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
65.9%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  3,185  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,020  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

633 

9.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,165 

17.8% 

483 

11.9% 

682 

27.7% 

Under  125% 

1,564 

24.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,113 

32.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,636 

40.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,837 

43.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,185 

48.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

6,621 

4,085 

2,536 

Note:  Missing  data  wiii  be  reieased  by  the  Census  Bureau  iater  in  2003,  and  wiii  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $42,889.  In  1989  it  was  $41,874,  and  1979,  it 
was  $39,834,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,877  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $52,558  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Abbeville  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  3.5%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  252’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  29.4  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 235, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  415  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a nonthly  average  of  $ 222.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care ; Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  49,  or  13.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  74,  or 
19.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  41  or  16.7%  of  Whites  and  33  or  26.2%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight;  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2)01,  41  or  11.1%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  11.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  1 1 .0%  of  White  babies.  During  1 999- 
2001,  approximately  22  or  2.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.9%  of  White  babies  and  2.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $15,710  and  $77,453  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,744  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $606,662  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $378,543  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  82.5%  from 
6.8  to  12.4  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  17.2%  from  5.0  to  5.8  per  1000  live  buths,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  1 65.5%  from  9.4  to  24.9  per  1 000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  4 White  and  9 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  3 White  and 

4 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


1 , 1 XI  7 

• Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Abbeville  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,268  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  2 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  yoimg  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  36.8%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  coimty  to  22.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  cf  infertihty;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HFV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thrt 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  266  to  399  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  coimty  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifn 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  2 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  25  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  7 youth  under  15  and  53  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fm: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  Afiican-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


-*  Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  662  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  206  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  184  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in 
Abbeville  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  414  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  276  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  529  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  341  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  870  uninsured  children  in  Abbeville  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  5 nurses,  compared  with  1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Abbeville  County  has  increased  by  84.4%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  39.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$6.2  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Abbeville  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  2,641. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

89 

99 

2 

3 

193 

Children  1-5 

368 

409 

5 

16 

798 

Children  6-14 

488 

701 

4 

24 

1,217 

Children  15-18 

164 

249 

2 

18 

433 

Total 

1,109 

1,458 

13 

61 

2,641 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiu 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  an 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  18.9%  for  Whites  and  22.4%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear^ 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  fCSAB): 

20  children  not  ready  7.2%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

35  children  failing  1 1 .6%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

5 1 children  failing  17. 1%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

52  children  over-age  19.3%  children  over-age 


Special  Education;  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
153  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  94  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  25.7%  and  16.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  15.9%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  17.8%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary;  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  7.2%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  19.3%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  AcHiEVEMEiNrr 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education;  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  184  speech  and  language  impaired,  206  learning  disabled,  26  emotionally 
disabled,  102  mentally  impaired,  and  49  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.3%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


O 

ERIC 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

86  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  39.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Ail  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  Student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Abbeville  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  64.1%  to  36.9%  in  math  and  from 
50.4%  to  19.5%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  50.6%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  30.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  18.2%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  22.1%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  23.5%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  34.1%  in  1990  and  23.9%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  36.6%,  but  in  2002  26.7%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  49.4%  in  1999  and  40.2%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  24.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  hi  2002  there  were  350  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1 15  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

22.8 

12.3 

12.9 

33.9 

35.7 

4 

29.4 

19.7 

19.3 

44.4 

31.4 

5 

32.2 

18.5 

13.6 

59.1 

47.3 

6 

32.0 

18.4 

21.1 

48.1 

50.9 

7 

38.3 

23.2 

25.9 

66.2 

47.9 

8 

42.5 

35.6 

26.5 

73.5 

49.2 

Basic 

3 

48.0 

46.6 

43.5 

52.5 

50.0 

4 

38.5 

30.3 

36.8 

41.7 

44.3 

5 

41.3 

42.0 

46.9 

33.3 

41.8 

6 

38.3 

37.9 

39.4 

38.9 

36.8 

7 

31.0 

30.3 

38.3 

21.5 

32.4 

8 

42.9 

44.8 

56.6 

24.5 

36.1 

Proficient 

3 

20.0 

28.8 

22.6 

13.6 

12.5 

4 

18.9 

36.4 

19.3 

11.1 

10.0 

5 

16.3 

22.2 

23.5 

7.6 

7.3 

6 

20.8 

26.4 

31.0 

7.4 

12.3 

7 

17.1 

25.3 

19.8 

6.2  ^ 

12.7 

8 

10.0 

10.3 

13.3 

2.0 

11.5 

Advanced 

3 

9.2 

12.3 

21.0 

0.0 

1.8 

4 

13.2 

13.6 

24.6 

2.8 

14.3 

5 

10.2 

17.3 

16.0 

0.0 

3.6 

6 

8.9 

17.2 

8.5 

5.6 

0.0 

7 

13.6 

21.2 

16.0 

6.2 

7.0 

8 

4.6 

9.2 

3.6 

0.0 

3.3 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  27.1%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  314 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1 16  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

[%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

19.6 

13.7 

6.5 

40.7 

19.6 

4 

23.9 

20.0 

3.5 

50.0 

17.1 

5 

30.7 

18.5 

12.3 

60.6 

40.0 

6 

42.2 

28.7 

26.4 

64.8 

61.4 

7 

32.3 

19.2 

14.8 

60.0 

45.1 

8 

37.9 

34.5 

10.8 

77.6 

47.5 

Basic 

3 

43.6 

45.2 

37.1 

40.7 

51.8 

4 

52.3 

49.2 

57.9 

44.4 

58.6 

5 

49.8 

55.6 

53.1 

37.9 

50.9 

6 

34.1 

43.7 

33.3 

29.6 

24.6 

7 

49.4 

54.5 

56.8 

38.5 

43.7 

8 

41.4 

51.7 

45.8 

20.4 

37.7 

Proficient 

3 

33.2 

37.0 

48.4 

16.9 

28.6 

4 

22.3 

29.2 

33.3 

5.6 

24.3 

5 

19.4 

25.9 

34.6 

1.5 

9.1 

6 

19.3 

18.4 

34.7 

5.6 

14.0 

7 

15.2 

20.2 

25.9 

0.0 

9.9 

8 

17.9 

13.8 

37.3 

0.0 

11.5 

Advanced 

3 

3.6 

4.1 

8.1 

1.7 

0.0 

4 

1.5 

1.5 

5.3 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

4.4 

9.2 

5.6 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

3.2 

6.1 
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Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 

90  students  drop  out  annually  29.0%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  28.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.9%  during  1985-89,  and  27.0% 
during  1990-94,  23.4%  during  1995-97  and  28.6%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  94.1%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
5.9%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12'* *'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'**  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
.*  This  is  calculated  by  using  8'**  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

* 2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  12  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  48 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  15.3%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  19.6%  to  61.4%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOI.KSCKNT  RISKBEHAVFORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (In  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1  % 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  sigmflcant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

0 Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “veiy 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  abohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71 .6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7*’  and  8*’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  ris  k- 
O taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Abbeville  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 
h IV  C Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  34  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  26  in  2000  and  21  in  2001.  This  represented  2.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.9%  for 
Whites  and  4.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  85.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Abbeville  County  has  decreased  by  40.9 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  57.8%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  14.0%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  90  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  21.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  18.9%  were  13  or  14,  and  60.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  4.9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  20  juvenile  cases  constituting  16.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  5.8%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
67.3%  with  $10,000-$19,999  and  26.9%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  16.7%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  51.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  27.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.7%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
48. 1%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  56.7%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  20.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.1%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  12.8%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  28.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  54  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  4.6%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  10  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  118  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  7.5%  of  their  age  group:  5.8%  for  White  and 
11.1%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
gpj^^county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  5 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  2 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 
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Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Abbeville  County.  The  3 1 .4% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  17.8%  in  poverty,  28.6%  not  graduating  fi-om  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
86.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  59.0%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  68.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  82.2%  were  not  poor  and  51.2%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.9%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  92.8%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  57.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"’  grade  math  and  62.1%  for  8"’  grade  reading,  60.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  71.4%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  36.8%  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.8%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  29.2%  of  3'’'’  graders  and 
14.6%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  fi-om  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  fi-om  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  fawilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  fkhazel@ogc. state. sc. us~) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@,ogc.state.sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  In  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Abbeville  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


p Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

It 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80’ 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
C/iange  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

ii  Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

218 

106 

119 

-45.4% 

+12.3% 

64.1 

36.9 

42.5 

-33.7% 

15.2% 

hp  White  males 

2002 

41 

16 

31 

-24.4% 

+93.8% 

48.2 

25.4 

35.6 

-26.1% 

40.2% 

B White  females 

2002 

48 

21 

22 

-54.2% 

+4.8% 

49.0 

21.9 

26.5 

-45.9% 

21.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

61 

36 

36 

-41.0% 

+0.0% 

85.9 

48.0 

73.5 

-14.4% 

53.1% 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

65 

33 

30 

-53.8% 

-9.1% 

78.3 

62.3 

49.2 

-37.2% 

-21.0% 

■ Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

172 

56 

106 

-38.4% 

+89.3% 

50.4 

19.5 

37.9 

-24.8% 

94.4% 

^ White  males 

2002 

30 

10 

30 

+0.0% 

+200.0% 

35.3 

f5.9 

34.5 

-2.3% 

117.0% 

ffi  White  females 

2002 

22 

12 

9 

-59.  t% 

-25.0% 

22.5 

12.5 

10.8 

-52.0% 

-13.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

57 

22 

38 

-33.3% 

+72.7% 

79.2 

29.3 

77.6 

-2.0% 

164.8% 

HI  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

60 

12 

29 

-517% 

+ 141.7% 

72.3 

22.6 

47.5 

-34.3% 

110.2% 

|P  Grade  9 Bottom  Quart!  le  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

107' 

76 

NA 

-29.0% 

NA 

34.1 

25.6 

NA 

-24.9% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

18 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.3 

20.5 

NA 

-15.6% 

i&  White  females 

1998 

NA 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.2 

11.7 

NA 

27.2% 

^||  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

519 

45.8 

NA 

-11.8% 

3 African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

40 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

56.3 

33.3 

NA 

-40.9% 

te  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1 st 
attempt) 

2002 

159 

70 

86 

-45.9% 

+22.9% 

51.1 

28.8 

39.6 

-22.5% 

37.5% 

p White  males 

2002 

31 

15 

17 

-45.2% 

+13.3% 

34.4 

23.4 

25.4 

-26.2% 

8.5% 

MH  White  females 

2002 

30 

11 

16 

-46.7% 

+45.5% 

34.9 

14.7 

24.2 

-30.7% 

64.6% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

58 

22 

20 

-65.5% 

-9.1% 

81.7 

42.3 

60.6 

-25.8% 

43.3% 

jP  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

40 

20 

32 

-20.0% 

+60.0% 

62.5 

40.8 

64.0 

2.4% 

56.9% 

" K Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

96 

75 

90 

-6.6% 

+19.6% 

26.8 

24.6 

29.0 

8.0% 

17.8% 

White  males 

2000-02 

26 

22 

28 

+9.8% 

+27.3% 

25.4 

23.5 

3t.9 

25.9% 

35.7% 

H White  females 

2000-02 

17 

20 

20 

+23.2% 

+4.3% 

18.4 

25.5 

23.6 

27.8% 

-7.6% 

R African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

36 

19 

27 

-23.9% 

+45.9% 

40.3 

28.2 

38.8 

-3.9% 

37.2% 

p African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

19 

15 

14 

-22.5% 

-4.4% 

23.1 

21.6 

21.7 

-6.t% 

0.6% 

K|  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
H (18-24) 

2000 

960 

681 

471 

-50.9% 

-30.8% 

32.8 

25.8 

15.3 

-53.4% 

-40.7% 

KB  White  males 

NA 

335 

200 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.3 

216 

NA 

NA 

NA 

jP^  White  females 

NA 

201 

114 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.1 

14.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

223 

179 

NA 

NA 

NA 

56.5 

44.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

201 

188 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.1 

35.9 

r..»  • ' 

NA 

NA 

* X»J  .K.  . 1 

NA 

’ 



L.  O 

».v  ....v...,  -jw 

'elTv  M 

B Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1,178 

1,047 

1,165 

-1.1% 

+11.3% 

17.8 

17.3 

17.8 

0.0% 

2.9% 

fi  White  children 

2000 

295 

282 

483 

+63.7% 

+71.3% 

7.9 

7.7 

11.9 

50.6% 

54.5% 

S African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

883 

765 

682 

-22.8% 

-10.8% 

30.5 

32.3 

27.7 

-9.3% 

-14.4% 

S Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

39,834 

$ 

41,874 

$ 42,889 

+7.7% 

+2.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

* White  families 

2000 

N 

45,105 

$ 

47,334 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

W'  African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

29,809 

$ 

31,288 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

|i  Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

38 

25 

21 

-44.7% 

-16.0% 

4.4 

3.4 

2.8 

-36.7% 

-17.6% 

P White 

2001 

23 

11 

9 

-60.9% 

-18.2% 

4.5 

2.4 

19 

-57.9% 

-20.8% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

15 

14 

12 

-20.0% 

-14.3% 

4.3 

4.8 

4.3 

0.2% 

-10.4% 

^ Delinquency 

2002 

21 

48 

54 

+157.1% 

+12.5% 

1.6 

4.0 

4.6 

188.5% 

15.4% 

L 

White  males 

2002 

8 

21 

13 

+62.5% 

-38.1% 

2.0 

5.3 

3.3 

62.5% 

-38.7% 

L 

White  females 

2002 

3 

8 

5 

+66.7% 

-37.5% 

0.8 

2.4 

1.4 

68.9% 

-43.7% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

7 

12 

24 

+242.9% 

+ 100.0% 

2.9 

5.1 

12.0 

3f3.8% 

135.3% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

3 

7 

12 

+300.0% 

+71.4% 

1.1 

2.8 

5.7 

419.5% 

104.1% 

L 

I 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Abbeville  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

Most 

Most 

Percent 

Percent 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Percent 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Recent 

Data 

Change 

80-pres 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Change 

80-pres 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

.... 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

17 

29 

41 

+141.2% 

+41.4% 

5.3 

8.4 

11.1 

107.6% 

31.7% 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

8 

77 

27 

+237.5% 

+745.5% 

4.3 

5.3 

77.0 

755.8% 

708.0% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

9 

78 

14 

+55.6% 

-22.2% 

6.8 

73.2 

77.7 

64.2% 

-76.0% 

7 

fr- 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

109 

135 

74 

+32.1% 

-45.2% 

34.3 

39.2 

19.9 

-42.0% 

-49.3% 

13 

White  babies 

2001 

46 

65 

41 

-70.9% 

-36.9% 

24.9 

37.3 

16.7 

-32.9% 

-46.6% 

78 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

63 

70 

33 

-47.6% 

-52.9% 

47.4 

57.5 

26.2 

-44.7% 

-49.1% 

77 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

16 

7 

13 

-18.8% 

+85.7% 

1.6 

0.7 

1.2 

-21.3% 

82.5% 

21 

White  babies 

2001 

2 

3 

4 

^100.0% 

+33.3% 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

70.8% 

17.2% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

14 

4 

9 

-35.7% 

+725.0% 

3.3 

0.9 

2.5 

-23.8% 

165.5% 

43 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

23 

21 

18 

-21.7% 

-14.3% 

7.2 

6.1 

4.9 

-32.3% 

-19.7% 

9 

White  babies 

2001 

13 

9 

9 

-30.8% 

+0.0% 

7.0 

4.3 

3.7 

-47.3% 

-74.5% 

35 

ir 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

10 

12 

9 

-10.0% 

-25.0% 

7.5 

8.8 

7.1 

-5.0% 

-79.0% 

7 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

63 

60 

50 

-20.6% 

-16.7% 

19.8 

17.4 

13.5 

-31.9% 

-22.6% 

14 

White  babies 

2001 

37 

26 

26 

-29.7% 

+0.0% 

20.0 

72.5 

10.6 

-47.0% 

-75.2% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

26 

34 

24 

-7.7% 

+29.4% 

79.5 

25.0 

19.0 

-2.6% 

-23.8% 

2 

f- 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

101 

88 

66 

-34.7% 

-25.0% 

31.8 

25.6 

17.8 

-44.0% 

-30.4% 

15 

White  babies 

2001 

52 

49 

40 

-23.7% 

-78.4% 

28.7 

23.6 

76.3 

-42.0% 

-30.8% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

49 

39 

26 

-46.9% 

-33.3% 

36.8 

28.7 

20.6 

-44.0% 

-28.0% 

3 

Births  to  single  mothers"" 

2001 

76 

115 

152 

+100.0% 

+32.2% 

23.9 

33.4 

41.0 

71.6% 

22.6% 

19 

White  babies 

2001 

6 

25 

57 

+750.0% 

+704.0% 

3.2 

72.0 

20.8 

547.3% 

73.7% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

70 

90 

101 

+44.3% 

+ 72.2% 

52.6 

66.2 

80.2 

52.3% 

21.1% 

40 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,087 

1,347 

1,777 

+63.5% 

+31.9% 

18.1 

25.3 

31.4 

73.4% 

24.0% 

20 

White 

2000 

378 

429 

678 

+773.2% 

+58.0% 

8.6 

72.5 

78.3 

112.6% 

46.3% 

70 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

760 

973 

7,099 

+44.6% 

+20.4% 

37.9 

49.7 

56.2 

76.2% 

74.5% 

8 

teOD 

i 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

145 

84 

20 

-86.2% 

-76.2% 

46.3 

21.4 

7.2 

-84.4% 

-66.4% 

36 

fcf 

White  males 

2001 

23 

73 

3 

-87.0% 

-76.9% 

37.5 

72.9 

3.5 

-88.9% 

-72.9% 

25 

White  females 

2001 

14 

4 

7 

-92.9% 

-75.0% 

78.0 

4.5 

1.4 

-92.2% 

-68.9% 

72 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

53 

38 

10 

-81.1% 

-73.7% 

63.7 

36.9 

16.1 

-74.5% 

-56.4% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

55 

29 

6 

-89.1% 

-79.3% 

70.5 

28.7 

70.3 

-85.4% 

-64.7% 

46 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

58 

93 

61 

+5.2% 

-34.4% 

18.5 

26.9 

20.2 

9.2% 

-24.9% 

27 

White  males 

2000 

17 

79 

76 

-5.9% 

-75.8% 

27.7 

20.7 

79.7 

-6.6% 

-4.8% 

30 

White  females 

2000 

6 

10 

4 

-33.3% 

-60.0% 

7.7 

77.7 

5.5 

-28.6% 

-50.5% 

72 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

21 

34 

25 

+79.0% 

-26.5% 

26.0 

39.7 

33.1 

27.3% 

-76.6% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

14 

30 

76 

+74.3% 

-46.7% 

78.9 

40.8 

24.0 

27.0% 

-41.2% 

25 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards"" 

2002 

73 

28 

57 

-21.9% 

+103.6% 

25.6 

9.2 

22.8 

-10.9% 

147.8% 

1 

White  males 

2002 

73 

9 

9 

-30.8% 

+0.0% 

76.3 

9.4 

12.3 

-24.5% 

30.9% 

7 

White  females 

2002 

8 

4 

8 

+0.0% 

+700.0% 

77.6 

4.6 

12.9 

11.2% 

180.4% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

29 

7 

20 

-37.0% 

+ 785.7% 

40.3 

70.8 

33.9 

-15.9% 

213.9% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

21 

8 

20 

-4.8% 

+750.0% 

33.9 

73.8 

35.7 

5.3% 

158.7% 

7 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards"" 

2002 

83 

22 

49 

-41.0% 

+122.7% 

29.1 

7.2 

19.6 

-32.6% 

172.2% 

12 

White  males 

2002 

74 

5 

10 

-28.6% 

+700.0% 

77.5 

5.3 

13.7 

-21.7% 

758.5% 

7 

White  females 

2002  1 

1 10 

5 

4 

-60.0% 

-20.0% 

74.5 

5.7 

6.5 

-55.2% 

14.0% 

74 

W '■  ' 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

35 

4 

24 

-37.4% 

+500.0% 

48.6 

6.2 

40.7 

-16.3% 

556.5% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

22 

8 

11 

-50.0% 

+37.5% 

35.5 

73.8 

19.6 

-44.8% 

42.0% 

70 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT  Grade  4 

1998 

52 

61 

52 

+0.0% 

-14.8% 

18.2 

22.1 

18.9 

3.8% 

-14.5% 

3 

White  males 

1998 

14 

73 

9 

-35.7% 

-30.8% 

78.7 

78.7 

12.0 

-35.8% 

-33.7% 

9 

White  females 

1998 

5 

73 

8 

+60.0% 

-38.5% 

6.8 

75.5 

8.9 

30.9% 

-42.6% 

3 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

22 

22 

76 

-27.3% 

-27.3% 

37.9 

33.8 

38.1 

79.4% 

12.7% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

\ 10 

73 

79 

+90.0% 

+46.2% 

74.9 

23.6 

28.8 

93.3% 

22.0% 

7 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

*••  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
•**•  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  37,348  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  24,145  were  White,  1 1,637 
were  African-American,  and  1,566  were  other  races.  There  were  33,019  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  32,361  in  1980, 
34,790  in  1970,  and  34,525  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.2%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  42.6%  in  1960,  38.2%  in  1970,  and  30.6%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  11,468  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.0%  of  the  overall  population:  7.1%  of  Whites  and  10.0%  ol 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


White 

64.6% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  4.2%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  2.1  % and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.1  % as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


AA&O* 

35.4% 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  33.1%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  51.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  105  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.6%  ol 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.8%  of  all  White  and  9.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  94.3%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  288  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  15.2%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  12.6%  of  all  White  and  21.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  81.9%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  418  babies,  22.2%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.6%  of  White  and  23.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  46.7%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  32.8%  had  completed  12 
grades  (29.5%  of  Whites  and  39.7%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  45.0%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(48.8%  of  Whites  and  36.8%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  620 
babies,  32.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  25.5% 
and  in  1960  it  was  5.4%.  In  2001,  20.4%  of  White  children  and  59.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  buths. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  173  babies,  9.2%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  793,  constituting  42.0%  of  all  babies,  26.8%  of  White  babies,  and 
74.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1 980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  2,567  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  577  divorce  decrees  involving  538  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  166  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  9,723  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  29.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  22.5%  in  1990,  17.2%  in  1980,  and  12.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.0%  of  White  and  51.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2,962  or  29.5%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  16.9%  of  White  and  54.2%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  Ir 
2000,  63.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  72.2%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  30.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
61 . 1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  4,388  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  94.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  5.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  90.4%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  4.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.6%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  3.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 79.02  for  centers  and  $ 62.27  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  29.2%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  58.3%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  42.9%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  54.2%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  50%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  37.5%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  10%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,238  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  45.2%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
60.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  27.4%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.8%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,793  or  4.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  617  or  1 .7%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  45  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  77  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  833  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  301  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  14.5%  for  physical  abuse,  8.3%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  22.8%  for  physical  neglect,  5.2%  for  educational  neglect,  1.0%  for  medical  neglect,  45.7%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  2.4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  530  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.0%  were  male,  49.0%  were  female;  58.5%  were  White,  41.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  37.8%  were  ages  0-5,  38.9%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  23.3%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
32.3%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  40.2%  in  single  parent  families,  21.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
5.7%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  177  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.2  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  17.0%  0-2,  11.3%  3-5, 18.1%  6-10,  22.6% 
11-13,  and  31.1%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  42.4%  males  and  57.6%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
35.6%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  33.3%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.5%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  13.0%  for  independent  living,  13.6%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.82  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.35  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 
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* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  post|d«on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  7,114  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  3,320  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  19.3%  of  all  children  and  youth:  11.8%  of  Whites  and  33.4%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 
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Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  19.0%,  it  was 
16. 1%  in  1979  and  20.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  21.8%  of  children  0-5 
(12.2%  White,  38.1%  African-American  and  Other),  and  17.7%  of  children  6 - 17  (10.9%  White,  31.1%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  12.5%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  41.9%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  famihes  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
65.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $1 8,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  15,299  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  8,185  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

2,890 

7.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

7,114 

19.3% 

2,823 

1 1 .8% 

4,291 

33.4% 

Under  125% 

8,936 

24.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

1 1 ,068 

30.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

13,350 

36.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

14,114 

38.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

15,299 

41.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

37,348 

24,145 

13,203 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $52,294.  In  1989  it  was  $51,072,  and  1979,  it 
was  $43,869,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$23,775  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $64,868  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Aiken  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.6%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  682'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  23.3  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 224, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,846  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 225.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  458,  or  24.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  656, 
or  34.7%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  336  or  26.2%  of  Whites  and  319  or  52.7%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  26  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  168  or  8.9%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.2%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  81  or  1.5%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.0%  of  White  babies  and  2.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $4,783  and  $62,931  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,338  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $263,009  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $164,248  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  8.1%  from 
10.5  to  9.7  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  7.8%  from  8.4  to  7.7  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  8.9%  from  1 5.3  to  13.9  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  29  White  and  25  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  35  White  and 

29  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 
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Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Aiken  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  3,033  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injixred  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  17  White  and  14  African-American  and  Other 

children  ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  17  White  and  8 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  43.4%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  12.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fiilly  immumzed  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,454  to  2,181  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n^ 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  4 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  61  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  5 youth  under  15  and  121  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamyd: 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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-*  Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  3,735  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,221  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  916  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in 
Aiken  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  2,340  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,560  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,543  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  2,188  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  4,73 1 uninsured  diildren  in  Aiken  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  32  nurses,  compared  with  1 1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 throu^  18  in  Aiken  County  has  increased  by  77.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  39.9%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$34.9  millioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Aiken  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  14,914.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

584 

568 

40 

32 

1,224 

Children  1 - 5 

2,113 

2,218 

99 

150 

4,580 

Children  6-14 

2,873 

3,600 

91 

255 

6,819 

Children  15-18 

970 

1,226 

23 

72 

2,291 

Total 

6,540 

7,612 

253 

509 

14,914 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  16.6%  for  Whites  and  15.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

313  children  not  ready  17.9%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


158  children  failing 


8.6%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three>. 

298  children  failing  15.9%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

339  children  over-age  18.1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
575  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  574  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  16.4%  and  15.0%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  14.9%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  15.3%  of  African  American  and  Others. 


Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  17.9%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  18.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  15.0%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  916  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,221  learning  disabled,  92  emotionally 
disabled,  578  mentally  impaired,  and  321  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  13.1%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

432  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  27.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Aiken  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  54.5%  to  23.7%  in  math  and  from  48.5% 
to  15.6%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  19.3%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in 
1998  and  20.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  30.1%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  33.7%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  26.1%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^in  the 
bottoin  quarter  was  32.1%  in  1990  and  26.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  31.9%,  but  in  2002  22.8%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'''  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  33.9%  in  1999  and  30.7%  in  2002. 


PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  fiinctions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  14.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,003  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  344  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

22.2 

13.6 

15.2 

38.3 

31.1 

4 

24.1 

13.4 

16.4 

39.4 

38.4 

5 

28.6 

16.9 

19.0 

43.2 

49.2 

6 

27.6 

18.2 

16.1 

45.9 

41.1 

7 

36.1 

27.5 

24.2 

58.9 

50.4 

8 

31.7 

20.1 

24.5 

52.8 

43.0 

Basic 

3 

42.0 

37.0 

39.0 

47.5 

48.7 

4 

37.1 

38.5 

31.9 

39.1 

40.8 

5 

38.4 

40.9 

37.9 

39.3 

33.6 

6 

40.6 

37.8 

43.7 

38.2 

43.2 

7 

28.9 

26.4 

31.5 

28.5 

29.6 

8 

43.8 

44.5 

44.6 

35.9 

47.9 

Proficient 

3 

21.8 

28.9 

25.9 

9.7 

16.2 

4 

22.4 

25.9 

29.5 

12.8 

15.3 

5 

20.8 

23.8 

27.1 

13.3 

12.8 

6 

19.8 

24.7 

26.8 

11.0 

10.9 

7 

16.7 

17.8 

21.5 

9.4 

12.8 

8 

14.1 

19.5 

17.3 

7.6 

6.3 

Advanced 

3 

13.9 

20.5 

20.0 

4.4 

3.9 

4 

16.4 

22.3 

22.2 

8.8 

5.5 

5 

12.3 

18.4 

16.0 

4.2 

4.4 

6 

12.0 

19.3 

13.4 

4.8 

4.8 

7 

18.4 

28.3 

22.8 

3.2 

7.2 

8 

10.4 

15.8 

13.6 

3.7 

2.7 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  18.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,627 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  368  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

18.7 

12.6 

10.2 

38.8 

21.9 

4 

21.5 

17.4 

10.9 

40.7 

24.9 

5 

26.8 

20.1 

14.0 

46.7 

38.9 

6 

30.8 

27.9 

13.6 

56.8 

33.1 

7 

25.7 

23.2 

11.9 

49.7 

31.7 

8 

29.7 

22.7 

17.5 

54.0 

38.5 

Basic 

3 

36.4 

31.6 

31.2 

40.9 

47.2 

4 

43.6 

45.2 

37.4 

43.6 

50.4 

5 

45.8 

49.0 

44.9 

44.2 

43.9 

6 

38.4 

38.5 

38.1 

29.8 

47.6 

7 

44.0 

41.2 

43.5 

40.3 

53.6 

8 

42.0 

45.2 

39.1 

36.7 

45.4 

Proficient 

3 

41.0 

52.5 

49.6 

20.3 

30.1 

4 

33.0 

35.4  n 

48.1 

15.2 

23.8 

5 

25.5 

29.7  ^ 

36.9 

9.2 

16.5 

6 

25.2 

27.2 

37.7 

12.5 

17.5 

7 

26.3 

31.0 

37.6 

9.4 

14.1 

8 

22.2 

26.2 

31.8 

7.7 

13.9 

Advanced 

3 

3.9 

3.4 

9.0 

0.0 

0.8 

4 

1.9 

2.0 

3.5 

0.5 

0.8 

5 

1.8 

1.3 

4.3 

0.0 

0.6 

6 

5.6 

6.4 

10.7 

0.9 

1.8 

7 

3.9 

4.6 

7.0 

0.6 

0.6 

8 

6.1 

5.8 

11.5 

1.7 

2.2 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


679  students  drop  out  annually  33.4%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  26.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate* ** ***  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  20.8%  during  1985-89,  and  28.9% 
during  1990-94,  30.6%  during  1995-97  and  34.9%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  97.6%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.4%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12'''  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  32  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  180 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  16.7%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  18.7%  to  41.1%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1  % 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61 .9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7"’  and  8'’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  Wl 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Aiken  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the  Kids 
J C Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  136  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  136  in  2000  and  126  in  2001.  This  represented  3.0%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2. 1%  for 
Whites  and  4.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  82.5%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Aiken  County  has  decreased  by  28.4 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  41 .7%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  14.8%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  654  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  11.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  26.6%  were  13or  14,  and  62.1%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  4. 1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  99  Juvenile  cases  constituting  10.2%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  13.3%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
34.6%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  52.1%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  17.7%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  49.0%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  30.9%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
44.4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  60.6%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  21.9%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  4.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.4%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  26.1%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  406  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.4%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  68  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  766  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  9.5%  of  their  age  group:  7.5%  for  White  and 
13.2%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
jroblems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
^lounty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  44  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  17  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  7 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  4 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Aiken  County.  The  29.4/o  of 
children  in  single-parent  families,  19.3%  in  poverty,  34.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
84.8%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  58.0%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  70.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  80.7%  were  not  poor  and  58.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.1%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  82.1%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,'  68.3%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8“’  grade  math  and  70.3%  for  8“’  grade  reading,  72.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  65.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%o  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance;  for  example,  44.9%  of 
3rd  graders  and  28.3%  of  8''  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  35.7%  of  3 graders  and 
24.5%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  fawilson@drss.state.sc. us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  fkha2el@ogc.state.sc^s) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  fbholmes@ogc. state. sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Aiken  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980* 
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Change 
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Change 

QO^pres 

1980 

1990 
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Percent 

Change 

BO^pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

COsgffl 

)d 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

132 

184 

168 

+27.3% 

-8.7% 

7.8 

9.1 

8.9 

13.9% 

-1.8% 

13 

1’ 

Wh/fe  babies 

2001 

57 

96 

80 

+40.4% 

-76.7% 

5.2 

6.8 

6.2 

79.2% 

-8.7% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

75 

88 

88 

+77.3% 

+0.0% 

72.6 

74.3 

74.5 

15.4% 

7.7% 

27 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

724 

630 

656 

+9.4% 

+4.1% 

42.9 

31.0 

34.7 

-19.1% 

11.8% 

25 

White  babies 

2001 

374 

325 

336 

-70.2% 

+3.4% 

34.2 

23.0 

26.2 

-23.4% 

74.0% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

350 

304 

379 

-8.9% 

+4.9% 

58.8 

49.4 

52.7 

-70.3% 

6.7% 

30 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

75 

64 

54 

-28.0% 

-15.6% 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

-31.6% 

-8.1% 

9 

White  babies 

2001 

38 

35 

29 

-23.7% 

-77.7% 

7.7 

0.8 

0.8 

-28.6% 

-7.8% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

37 

29 

25 

-32.4% 

-13.8% 

2.7 

7.5 

7.4 

-32.7% 

-8.9% 

15 

i- 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

127 

111 

105 

-17.3% 

-5.4% 

7.5 

5.5 

5.6 

-25.5% 

2.4% 

10 

White  babies 

2001 

59 

62 

49 

-76.9% 

-27.0% 

5.4 

4.4 

3.8 

-29.5% 

-13.3% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

68 

49 

56 

-17.6% 

+14.3% 

77.4 

8.0 

9.3 

-79.0% 

16.2% 

14 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

329 

323 

288 

-12.5% 

-10.8% 

19.5 

15.9 

15.2 

-22.0% 

-4.5% 

13 

White  babies 

2001 

178 

190 

161 

-9.6% 

+75.3% 

76.3 

73.4 

72.6 

-22.6% 

-6.2% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

151 

133 

127 

-75.9% 

+4.5% 

25.4 

27.6 

27.0 

-77.3% 

-2.9% 

78 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

529 

447 

418 

-21.0% 

-6.5% 

31.3 

22.0 

22.1 

-29.4% 

0.4% 

14 

Wh/te  babies 

2001 

289 

290 

276 

-4.5% 

-4.8% 

26.4  : 

20.5 

27.5 

-78.6% 

4.8% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

240 

157 

142 

-40.8% 

-9.6% 

40.3 

25.5 

23.5 

-47.8% 

-8.1% 

37 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

333 

567 

793 

+138.1% 

+39.9% 

19.7 

27.9 

42.0 

113.0% 

50.4% 

9 

White  babies 

2001 

84 

206 

343 

+308.3% 

+66.5% 

7.7 

74.6 

26.8 

249.0% 

84.0% 

38 

km 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

249 

360 

450 

+80.7% 

+25.0% 

47.8 

58.5 

74.4 

77.7% 

27.7% 

9 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

5,146 

6,674 

9,723 

+88.9% 

+45.7% 

17.2 

22.5 

29.4 

71.0% 

30.7% 

16 

White 

2000 

2,423 

3,030 

4,224 

+ 74.3% 

+39.4% 

70.9 

74.3 

79.0 

74.0% 

32.6% 

35 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

2,687 

3,604 

5,499 

*104.7% 

+52.6% 

37.3 

43.7 

57.0 

62.8% 

18.2% 

38 

W . 
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Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

693 

732 

313 

-54.8% 

-57.2% 

40.9 

34.0 

17.9 

-56.2% 

-47.4% 

29 

White  males 

2001 

176 

177 

66 

-62.5% 

-62.7% 

34.2 

26.3 

72.6 

-63.2% 

-52.7% 

30 

White  females 

2001 

115 

125 

34 

-70.4% 

-72.8% 

23.5 

79.5 

7.4 

-68.5% 

-62.7% 

31 

u 

^ S-  : 

Is 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

209 

232 

110 

-47.4% 

-52.6% 

59.5 

52.2 

28.2 

-52.6% 

-46.0% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

193 

197 

103 

-46.6% 

-47.7% 

56.8 

49.9 

29.3 

-48.4% 

-47.3% 

40 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

294 

459 

315 

+7.1% 

-31.4% 

17.9 

22.5 

15.7 

-12.3% 

-30.2% 

24 

White  males 

2000 

82 

131 

79 

-3.7% 

-39.7% 

75.8 

20.3 

72.5 

-20.9% 

-38.4% 

21 

White  females 

2000 

54 

88 

43 

-20.4% 

-57.7% 

77.2 

73.9 

7.7 

-36.6% 

-48.9% 

29 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

86 

145 

108 

+25.6% 

-25.5% 

26.9 

36.3 

28.0 

4.7% 

-22.9% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

71 

95 

85 

+79.7% 

-70.5% 

22.0 

25.0 

23.7 

5.0% 

-7.6% 

32 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

627 

268 

397 

-36.7% 

+48.1% 

39,7 

14.4 

22.2 

-44.1% 

54.2% 

19 

White  males 

2002 

155 

39 

77 

-50.3% 

+97.4% 

29.8 

6.8 

73.6 

-54.4% 

100.0% 

22 

White  females 

2002 

135 

67 

79 

-47.5% 

+29.5% 

28.7 

70.0 

75.2 

-47.0% 

52.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

168 

85 

130 

-22.6% 

+52.9% 

57.9 

25.2 

38.3 

-33.9% 

52.0% 

18 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

168 

83 

111 

-33.9% 

+33.7% 

57.5 

25.0 

37.7 

-45.9% 

24.4% 

37 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

516 

208 

332 

-35.7% 

+59.6% 

32.7 

11.2 

18.7 

-42.8% 

67.0% 

15 

White  males 

2002 

154 

49 

77 

-53.9% 

+44.9% 

29.6 

8.6 

72.6 

-57.4% 

46.5% 

23 

White  females 

2002 

\ 78 

33 

53 

-32.7% 

+60.6% 

76.6 

5.4 

70.2 

-38.6% 

88.9% 

19 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 153 

77 

130 

-75.0% 

+68.8% 

52.8 

22.7 

38.8 

-26.5% 

70.9% 

13 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

130 

49 

78 

-40.0% 

+59.2% 

44.5 

74.8 

27.9 

-50.8% 

48.0% 

29 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/ MAT  Grade  4 

1998  1 

471 

588 

311 

-34.0% 

-47.1% 

30.1 

33.7 

17.9 

-40.5% 

-46.9% 

19 

White  males 

1998 

149 

793 

69 

-53.7% 

-64.2% 

27.8 

37.9 

72.2 

-56.7% 

-67.8% 

31 

White  females 

1998  1 

! 80 

129 

55 

-37.3% 

-57.4% 

77.4 

22.5 

9.7 

-44.3% 

-56.9% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998  j 

145 

147 

96 

-33.8% 

-34.7% 

52.0 

54.8 

35.6 

-37.5% 

-35.0% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998  1 

96 

118 

88 

-8.3% 

-25.4% 

34.2 

39.5 

28.7 

-77.8% 

-28.9% 

18 

'Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases, 
is  best,  46  is  worst. 


Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
' BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Aiken  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

III  Indicators 

1 Number 

1 Percent 

1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  60- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

« Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

896 

398 

562 

-37.3% 

+41.2% 

54.5 

23.7 

31.7 

-41.8% 

33.8%l 

K White  males 

2002 

240 

85 

114 

-52.5% 

+34.1% 

44.0 

75.4 

20.1 

-54.3% 

30.5% 

White  females 

2002 

215 

119 

132 

-38.6% 

+ 10.9% 

40.6 

21.0 

24.5 

-39.7% 

16.7% 

Mi  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

207 

99 

159 

-23.2% 

+60.6% 

74.5 

37.4 

52.8 

-29.7% 

41.2% 

IP  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

230 

94 

157 

-31.7% 

+67.0% 

80.7 

32.0 

43.0 

-46. 7% 

34.4% 

H Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

802 

262 

526 

-34.4% 

+100.8% 

48.5 

15.6 

29.7 

-38.8% 

90.4% 

White  males 

2002 

235 

63 

729 

-45.7% 

+104.8% 

42.7 

11.3 

22.7 

-46.8% 

700.9% 

IB  White  females 

2002 

148 

62 

94 

-36.5% 

+57.6% 

27.8 

10.9 

17.5 

-37.1% 

60.6% 

B|  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

223 

69 

162 

-27.4% 

+734.8% 

79.6 

26.0 

54.0 

-32.2% 

107.7% 

pS  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

194 

67 

141 

-27.3% 

+ 770.4% 

67.6 

23.0 

38.5 

-43.0% 

67.4% 

B Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

578 

478 

NA 

-17.3% 

NA 

32.1 

24.3 

NA 

-24.3% 

B White  males 

1998 

NA 

776 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28 

17.7 

NA 

-36.8% 

K White  females 

1998 

NA 

84 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

75.4 

11.9 

NA 

-22.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

177 

NA  \ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

67 

45.0 

NA 

-26.2% 

rfl  African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

136 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42 

37.3 

NA 

-11.2% 

■ Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
H attempt) 

2002 

724 

512  ; 

432 

-40.3% 

-15.6% 

43.3 

31.1 

27.6 

-36.3% 

-11.3% 

11  White  males 

2002 

207 

726 

709 

-47.3% 

-73.5% 

35.7 

23.5 

79.6 

-44.2% 

-76.6% 

White  females 

2002 

147 

108 

82 

-44.2% 

-24.1% 

27.2 

79.2 

76.5 

-39.3% 

-14.1% 

S African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

195 

146 

107 

-45.1% 

-26.7% 

71.7 

53.7 

49.7 

-37.5% 

-8.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

174 

132 

132 

-24.1% 

+0.0% 

64.4 

47.8 

45.5 

-29.3% 

-4.8% 

IB  Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
H in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

410 

450 

679 

+65.5% 

+51.0% 

22.5 

24.6 

33.4 

48.3% 

35.5% 

White  males 

2000’02 

145 

180 

226 

+55.6% 

+25.7% 

22.9 

28.7 

33.6 

47.1% 

19.7% 

H White  females 

2000’02 

109 

103 

786 

+71.7% 

+87.8% 

19.2, 

17.9  1 

28. 7 1 

49.2% 

59.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

73 

98 

762 

+727.5% 

+65.8% 

23.9 

31.4 

45.4 

90.4% 

44.9% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

84 

70 

705 

+25.7% 

+50.0% 

26.0 

23.0 

29.4 

13.0% 

27.6% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
■ (18-24) 

2000 

3,878 

2,663 

3,017 

-22.2% 

+13.3% 

30.4 

23.2 

16.7 

-44.9% 

-27.8% 

||B  White  males 

NA 

7,265 

976 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.1 

22.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

B|  White  females 

NA 

1,147 

702 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.4 

17.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

pH  African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

877 

648 

NA 

NA 

NA 

47.4 

38.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

589 

397 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.0 

23.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

[ 

< : 
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■ Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1 5,136 

6,225 

7,114 

+38.5% 

+14.3% 

16.1 

19.0 

19.3 

19.9% 

1.6% 

Hi  White  children 

2000 

2,260 

2,475 

2,823 

+24.9% 

+14.1% 

10.2 

70.9 

11.8 

15.7% 

8.3% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

2,850 

3,750 

4,291 

+50.6% 

+14.4% 

29.1 

37.1 

33.4 

14.8% 

-9.9% 

H Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

43,869 

$ 

51,072 

$ 52,294 

+19.2% 

+2.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1^1  White  families 

2000 

$ 

47,098 

% 

57,064 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 1 African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

32,838 

% 

34,129 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NAl 

EX© 

,'1 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

o 

o 

CM 

156 

166 

126 

-19.2% 

-24.1% 

4.1 

4.7 

3.0 

-27.4% 

-36.2% 

White 

2007 

81 

103 

59 

-27.2% 

-42.7% 

3.0 

4.3 

2.1 

-30.2% 

-51.2% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

75 

63 

67 

-10.7% 

+6.3% 

6.8 

5.6 

4.6 

-32.6% 

-17.9% 

Delinquency 

2002 

216 

303 

406 

+88.0% 

+34.0% 

3.7 

5.3 

6.4 

73.9% 

21.4% 

White  males 

2002 

113 

140 

755 

+37.2% 

+70.7% 

5.4 

6.6 

7.5 

38.0% 

12.9% 

White  females 

2002  1 

52 

63 

93 

+78.8% 

+47.6% 

2.6 

3.5 

4.6 

77.1% 

37.5%  1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

40 

73 

708 

+170.0% 

+47.9% 

4.4 

8.0 

10.3 

133.8% 

28. 6%  1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

11 

27 

50 

+354.5% 

+85.2% 

1.4 

3.0 

4.3 

207.9% 

43. 7%  1 

\ - ^ ■ ^ ■ V.  'H 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  2,979  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  500  were  White,  2,419 
were  African-American,  and  60  were  other  races.  There  were  3,459  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  3,620  in  1980, 
3,706  in  1970,  and  5,1 19  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.6%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45.1%  in  1960,  38.2%  in  1970,  and  33.8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  939  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.4%  of  the  overall  population:  5.2%  of  Whites  and  9.5%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.0%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  1.1  % and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  0.6%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  30.3%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  42.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  14  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  7.7%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  0.0%  of  all  White  and  8.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  39  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  21.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  13.0%  of  all  White  and  22.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  89.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  57  babies,  3 1 .7%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
18.2%  of  White  and  33.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  52.5%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  43.9%  had  completed  12 
grades  (22.7%  of  Whites  and  46.8%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  24.4%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(59.1%  of  Whites  and  19.6%  of  African  American  and  Others). 


Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  100 
babies,  55.2%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  49.0% 
and  in  1960  it  was  21.4%.  In  2001,  4.3%  of  White  children  and  62.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  30  babies,  16.6%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  130,  constituting  71.8%  of  all  babies,  8.7%  of  White  babies, 
and  81.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


-•-AA&O 
Total 
—A— White 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1 980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  97  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  19  divorce  decrees  involving  9 children 

were  filed.  In  1970,  only  6 children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,293  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  56.5%  of  all  children,  up  from  46.8%  in  1990,  25.8%  in  1980,  and  21 .6%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  15.3%  of  White  and  66.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
431  or  60.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.8%  of  White  and  72.8%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  Ir 
2000,  63.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  67.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  46.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work; 
53.2%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  342  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  96.5%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  3.5%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  96.5%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  3.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  coimty,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 77.50  for  centers  and  $ 60.00  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  100%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  0%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  100%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  100%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  100%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  50%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  73  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 

assaults  comprised  19.8%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
37.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  7.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  12.0%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  322  or  10.8%  of  all  children  Hved  with  relatives,  26  or  0.9%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  4 or  0.1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  5 or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  48  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  25  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect;  25.0%  for  physical  abuse,  0.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  16.7%  for  physical  neglect,  5.6%  for  educational  neglect,  11.1%  for  medical  neglect,  38.9%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  2.8%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  60  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.3%  were  male,  51.7%  were  female;  0.0%  were  White,  100.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  36.2%  were  ages  0 - 5,  39.7%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  24.1%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
15.0%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  80.0%  in  single  parent  families,  5.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  0.0% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  20  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.7  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  5.0%  0-2,  15.0%  3-5,  25.0%  6-10,  15.0% 
11-13,  and  40.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  25.0%  males  and  75.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
25.0%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  25.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  15.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  10.0%  for  independent  living,  25.0%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.76  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.22  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


-*  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  1,417  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  576  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  48.1%  of  all  children  and  youth:  22.0%  of  Whites  and  53.4%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 
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Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  49.1%,  it  was 
38.5%  in  1979  and  43.2%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  46.8%  of  children  0 - 5 
(8.1%  White,  55.2%  African-American  and  Other),  and  47.7%  of  children  6 - 17  (24.1%  White,  52.6%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  26.0%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  59.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  34.9%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
67.1%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  2,166  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  749  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

792 

26.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,417 

48.1% 

110 

22.0% 

1,307 

53.4% 

Under  125% 

1,649 

55.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

1,860 

63.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,056 

69.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,124 

72.0% 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

2,166 

73.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

2,979 

500 

2,479 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $28,688.  In  1989  it  was  $32,445,  and  1979,  it 
was  $35,771,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$15,184  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $43,828  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Allendale  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.0%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  178'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  34.3  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 239, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  376  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 213.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  69,  or  38.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  88,  or 

48.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  5 or  21.7%  of  Whites  and  83  or  52.5%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  1 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  23  or  12.7%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  13.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  4.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  11  or  2.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  2.5%  of  White  babies  and  2.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $7,331  and  $72,582  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,141  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $183,036  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1 19,069  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  51.4%  from 
10.1  to  15.3  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  46.3%  from  17.1  to  25.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  61.5%  from  8.4  to  13.5  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  2 White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  2 White  and 

4 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Allendale  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  482  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  29.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1 19  to  178  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identify 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  4 reported  cases  of  children  imder  age  15  and  30  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  49  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(1 5.9%  compared  with  1 . 1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


O 
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Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities.  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  298  children  ar 
youth  imder  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  97  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  127  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  1 in 
Allendale  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  184  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  ^17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  123  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare:  No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  360  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  81  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  441  uninsured  children  in  Allendale  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  2 nurses,  compared  with  1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Allendale  County  has  increased  by  37.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  75.1%  of  all  children  in  that  qge  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$5.2  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Allendale  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  \\as  2,237. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings; 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

9 

145 

1 

1 

156 

Children  1-5 

42 

564 

6 

26 

638 

Children  6-14 

62 

8961 

4 

56 

1,018 

Children  15-18 

31 

38^ 

1 

9 

425 

Total 

144 

1,989 

12 

92 

2,237 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiu 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typicall 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  33.3%  for  Whites  and  31.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  eai 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

7 children  not  ready  4.8%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6;  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


1 8 children  failing  1 1 .3%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

35  children  failing  22.4%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


40  children  over-age  30.5%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
52  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  75  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  17.4%  and  24.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively;  28.6%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  24.7%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  4.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  30.5%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  24.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  127  speech  and  language  impaired,  97  learning  disabled,  1 emotionally 
disabled,  119  mentally  impaired,  and  4 physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  19.1%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

85  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  63.4%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends ; How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Allendale  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  60.4%  to  20.8%  in  math  and  from 
58.4%  to  36.1%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  36.4%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  46.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  42.5%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  58.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  55.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  41.7%  in  1990  and  52.9%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  77.7%,  but  in  2002  57.0%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"^  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  82.3%  in  1999  and  66.0%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  24.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  348  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1 14  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Resuit 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

45.8 

0.0 

0.0 

56.7 

37.0 

4 

58.5 

0.0 

0.0 

69.9 

47.6 

5 

70.3 

0.0 

0.0 

80.6 

63.8 

6 

54.2 

0.0 

50.0 

63.5 

49.2 

7 

60.0 

0.0 

0.0 

76.5 

47.0 

8 

70.9 

16.7 

0.0 

75.6 

70.7 

Basic 

3 

42.3 

0.0 

0.0 

35.8 

49.3 

4 

30.3 

0.0 

0.0 

23.3 

38.1 

5 

24.7 

0.0 

0.0 

16.7 

30.0 

6 

33.3 

0.0 

16.7 

26.9 

40.7 

7 

35.8 

0.0 

0.0 

19.6 

48.5 

8 

25.0 

66.7 

0.0 

23.2 

24.1 

Proficient 

3 

12.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.5 

13.7 

4 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 

5.5 

9.5 

5 

4.4 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

6.3 

6 

9.2 

0.0 

33.3 

5.8 

8.5 

7 

4.2 

0.0 

0.0 

3.9 

4.5 

8 

3.4  ^ 

16.7 

0.0 

0.0 

5.2 

Advanced 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

3.5  ^ 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

4.8 

5 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

1.7 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  22.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  318 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  93  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10;  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Beiow  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
0 2002 


ERIC 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

45.8 

0.0 

0.0 

61.2 

32.9 

4 

55.6 

0.0 

0.0 

67.1 

44.4 

5 

61.4 

0.0 

0.0 

73.6 

51.3 

6 

54.2 

0.0 

16.7 

69.2 

47.5 

7 

59.2 

0.0 

0.0 

70.6 

51.5 

8 

61.0 

33.3 

0.0 

72.5 

50.0 

Basic 

3 

39.4 

0.0 

0.0 

26.9 

50.7 

4 

37.3 

0.0 

0.0 

31.5 

44.4 

5 

34.2 

0.0 

0.0 

23.6 

42.5 

6 

34.2 

0.0 

50.0 

25.0 

39.0 

7 

35.8 

0.0 

0.0 

27.5 

40.9 

8 

33.6 

66.7 

0.0 

23.8 

41.4 

Proficient 

3 

14.8 

0.0 

0.0 

11.9 

16.4 

4 

5.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.5 

5 

4.4 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

6.3 

6 

10.8 

0.0 

33.3 

5.8 

11.9 

7 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

7.6 

8 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

6.9 

Advanced 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

1.6 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.7 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
taverage  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


98  students  drop  out  annually  53.6%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  23.6%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  24.0%  during  1985-89,  and  39.8% 
during  1990-94,  36.1%  during  1995-97  and  51.8%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  87.1%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
12.9%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12'’’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8“’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

-**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8*''  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  12  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  11 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  32.4%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  45.8%  to  70.9%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

AnOT.ESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  In  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0%  ^ 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

O Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  abohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  T"’  and  8’’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  chinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
(hugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Allendale  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 


Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckid.scount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  29  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  22  in  2000  and  17  in  2001.  This  represented  5.3%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  piegnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  0.0%  for 
Whites  and  6.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  82.4%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Allendale  County  has  decreased  by  47.C 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  100.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  52.6%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  95  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  18.9“/)  were  age  12  or  younger,  37.9“/o  were  13  or  14,  and  43.2%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  21.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  23  juvenile  cases  constituting  15.9“/o  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  26.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
55.8“/o  with  $10,000- $19,999  and  17.4%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  14.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  61.6%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  0.0“/o  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  crirninal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
57.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  crirninal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  66.3%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  20.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.5%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  12.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  32.9“/o  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  41  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.9%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  17  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  126  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  18.0%  of  their  age  group:  1 1.0%  for  White 
and  18.8“/o  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a srious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyouneadults.org  for  our  state  and 
FRIpcounty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  3 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  1 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Allendale  County.  The  56.5% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  48.1%  in  poverty,  51.8%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
78.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  28.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  43.5%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  51.9%  were  not  poor  and  26.6%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  87.3%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  95.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  29. 1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  39.0%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  36.6%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"*  grade,  and  48.2%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  14.8%  of 
3rd  graders  and  5.5%  of  8'*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  12.0%  of  3^“*  graders  and  4. 1% 
of  8'"  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  SLipplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awil.s()n@drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to; 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (k haze l@ogc. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  tbholmesfol.ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  Information  on  howto  improve 
SC*s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Allendale  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

21 

23 

23 

+9.5% 

+0.0% 

9.3 

11.6 

12.7 

36.7% 

9.3% 

30 

White  babies 

2001 

3 

1 

1 

-66.7% 

+0.0% 

6.8 

2.2 

4.3 

-36.8% 

93.5% 

31 

1 ■ 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

18 

22 

22 

+22.2% 

+0.0% 

9.9 

14.4 

13.9 

40.8% 

-3.2% 

11 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 
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88 

+18.5% 

-29.6% 

47.8 

63.1 

48.6 

1.7% 

-23.0% 

38 

\Miite  babies 

2001 

8 

18 

5 

-37.5% 

-72.2% 

18.2 

40.0 

21.7 

19.2% 

-45.8% 

6 

c 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

100 

107 

83 

-17.0% 

-22.4% 

55.0 

69.9 

52.5 

-4.5% 

-24.9% 

23 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

20 

6 

8 

-60.0% 

+33.3% 

3.0 

1.0 

1.5 

-48.7% 

51.4% 

46 

White  babies 

2001 

5 

2 

2 

-60.0% 

+0.0% 

3.5 

1.7 

2.5 

-29.5% 

46.3% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

15 

4 

6 

-60.0% 

+50.0% 

2.8 

0.8 

1.4 

-52.2% 

61.5% 

38 
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Births  to  mothers  under  1 8 

2001  1 

31 

16 

14 

-54.8% 

-12.5% 

13.7 

8.1 
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-43.9% 

^ 

1 

White  babies 

2001  I 

2 

1 

- 
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2.2 

0.0 
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-100.0%) 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  i 

29 

15 

14 

-51.7% 

-6.7% 

15.9 

9.8 

8.9 

-44.4% 

-9.6% 

45 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001  1 

59 

48 

39 

-33.9% 

-18.8% 

26.1 

24.2 

21.5 

-17.6% 

-11.3% 

43 
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White  babies 

2001 

4 

5 

3 

-25.0% 

+40.0% 

9.1 

11.1 

13.0 

43.0% 

17.0% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  ' 

55 

43 

36 

-34.5% 

+16.3% 

30.2 

28.1 

22.8 

-24.6% 

-18.9% 

38 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  scliool 
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2001  ^ 
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57 

57 

-55.5% 

+0.0% 

56.6 

28.8 

31.5 

-44.4% 

9.4% 

46 

White  babies 

2001 

16 

10 

4 

-75.0% 

-60.0% 

36.4 

22.2 

17.4 

-52.2% 

-21.7% 

38 

N 

African  Amertan  and  Other  babies 

2001 

112 

47 

53 

-52.7% 

+ 12.8% 

61.5 

30.7 

33.5 

-45.5% 

9.2% 

18 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

93 

105 

130 

+39.8% 

+23.8% 

41.2 

53.0 

71.8 

74.5% 

35.4% 

46 

White  babies 

2001 

5 

4 

2 

-60.0% 

-50.0% 

11.4 

8.9 

8.7 

-23.4% 

-2.1% 

45 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

88 

101 
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+45.5% 

+26.7% 

48.4 

66.0 

81.0 

67.5% 

22.7% 

29 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1 806 

1,253 

1,293 

+60.4% 

+3.2% 

25.8 

46.8 

56.5 

119.0% 

20.8% 

45 

White 

2000 

76 

89 

69 

-9.2% 

-22.5% 

7.5 

14.0 

15.3 

103.5% 

9.0% 

5 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 
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1,160 

1,224 

+69.1% 

+5.5% 

33.8 

57.0 
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17.0% 

7 
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Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

70 

66 

7 

-90.0% 

-89.4% 
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33.3 

4.8 

-87.2% 

-85.6% 

24 

White  males 

2001 

5 

1 

- 
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-100.0% 
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9.1 

0.0 
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-100.0% 

4 

> 

White  females 

2001 

3 

4 

- 
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15.0 

23.5 

0.0 

-100.0% 
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7 
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37 

38 

6 

-83.8% 

-84.2% 
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-84.0% 

-78.1% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001  1 

25 

23 

1 

-96.0% 

-95.7% 

33.8 

31.9 

1.4 

-95.9% 
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4 
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33 

31 

40 

+21.2% 

+29.0% 

16.3 

15.2 

24.0 
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20 

White  males 
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5 

2 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

21.5 

14.5 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

31 

White  females 

2000 

3 

1 

1 

-66.7% 

+0.0% 

16.2 

6.7 

20.0 

23.5% 

198.5% 

41 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

15 

18 

24 

+60.0% 

+33.3% 

18.8 

19.0 

30.6 

62.8% 

61.1% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

10 

10 

15 

+50.0% 

+50.0% 

12.2 

12.8 

19.9 

63.1% 

55.5% 

13 

w 
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2002  1 

100 

35 

65 

-35.0% 

+85.7% 

59.5 

18.3 

45.8 

-23.0% 

150.3% 

45 

•f 

White  males 

2002 

8 

3 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

61.5 

27.3 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

46 
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2002 

6 

2 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 
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12.5 

- 

-100.0% 
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32 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

45 

17 

38 

-15.6% 

+ 123.5% 

63.4 

21.0 

56.7 

-10.6% 

170.0% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

41 

13 

27 

-34. 1% 

+ 107.7% 

64.1 

15.7 

37.0 

-42.3% 

135.7% 

43 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

63 

46 

65 

+3.2% 

+41.3% 

37.5 

24.2 

45.8 

22.1% 

89.3% 

23 

White  males 

2002 

3 

3 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

23.1 

30.0 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

10 

White  females 

2002 

2 

2 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

10.0 

12.5 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

3 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

33 

24 

41 

+24.2% 

+70.8% 

46.5 

29.6 

61.2 

31.6% 

106.8% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

25 

17 

24 

-4.0% 

+41.2% 

39.1 

20.5 

32.9 

-15.9% 

60.5% 

20 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

68 

109 

80 

+ 17.6% 

-26.6% 

42.5 

58.6 

52.6 

23.8% 

-10.2% 

38 

White  males 

1998 

1 ^ 

3 

3 

+50.0% 

+0.0% 

13.3 

18.8 

60.0 

351.1% 

219.1% 

2 

White  females 

1998 

5 

2 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

27.8 

33.3 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

33 

54 

47 

+42.4% 

-13.0% 

53.2 

61.4 

55.3 

3.9% 

-9.9% 

26 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1 28 

49 

29 

+3.6% 

-40.8% 

43.1 

65.3 

50.0 

16.0% 

-23.4% 

33 

.{ 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases, 
•*1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements, 
• BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Allendale  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


■i 

(1 

pr. 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  60- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

119 

38 

105 

-11.8% 

+176.3% 

60.4 

20.8 

70.9 

17.4% 

240.9% 

White  males 

2002 

15 

5 

1 

-93.3% 

-80.0% 

53.6 

21.7 

76.7 

-68.8% 

-23.0% 

White  females 

2002 

7 

1 

1 

-85.7% 

+0.0% 

33.3 

8.3 

- 

-700.0% 

-100.0%, 

ip- 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

53 

21 

62 

+17.0% 

+195.2% 

60.9 

25.6 

75.6 

24.1% 

195.3%, 

w 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

43 

11 

41 

-4.7% 

+272.7% 

71.7 

16.7 

70.7 

-1.4% 

323.4%, 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

115 

66 

89 

-22.6% 

+34.8% 

58.4 

36.1 

61.0 

4.5% 

69.0% 

White  males 

2002 

10 

4 

2 

-80.0% 

-50.0% 

35.7 

17.4 

33.3 

-6. 7% 

91.4%, 

White  females 

2002 

5 

5 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

23.8 

41.7 

- 

-700.0% 

-100.0%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

56 

33 

58 

+3.6% 

+ 75.8% 

64.4 

40.2 

72.5 

72.6% 

80.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

43 

24 

29 

-32.6% 

+20.8% 

71.7 

36.4 

50.0 

-30.3% 

37.4%, 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998  1 

NA 

63 

107 

NA 

+69.8% 

NA 

41.7 

60.1 

NA 

44.1% 

White  males 

1998  1 

NA 

3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25 

- 

NA 

-100.0%, 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

70.5 

57.7 

NA 

443.8%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

30 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.6 

64.8 

NA 

20.9%, 

t4 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

28 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.7 

56.8 

NA 

30.0^ 

Exit  Exam  {not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

108 

107 

85 

-21.3% 

-20.6% 

68.8 

54.0 

63.4 

-7.8% 

17.4% 

White  males 

2002 

6 

6 

1 

-83.3% 

-83.3% 

37.5 

33.3 

50.0 

33.3% 

50.2%, 

White  females 

2002 

7 

10 

2 

-71.4% 

-80.0% 

53.8 

37.0 

40.0 

-25.7% 

8.1%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 45 

42 

43 

-4.4% 

+2.4% 

73.8 

62.7 

74.1 

0.4% 

18.2%, 

4 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

50 

49 

39 

-22.0% 

-20.4% 

74.6 

57.0 

56.5 

-24.3% 

-0.9%, 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

67 

35 

98 

+46.9% 

+183.1% 

32.1 

19.1 

53.6 

66.9% 

180.2% 

White  males 

2000-02 

6 

2 

5 

-3.0% 

+255.6% 

31.4 

70.3 

69.6 

121.3%> 

572.5%, 

White  females 

2000-02 

6 

3 

5 

-3.0% 

+ 77.8% 

34.4 

16.2 

69.6 

102.4%y 

329.0%, 

■>  J 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

30 

23 

50 

+68.4% 

+ 115.9% 

35.8 

28.6 

58.7 

64.1  %o 

105.3%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

26 

7 

37 

+43.6% 

+433.3% 

28.6 

10.4 

45.3 

58.7%o 

334.0%, 

1 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

413 

521 

484 

+17.2% 

-7.1% 

35.5 

38.9 

32.4 

-8.6% 

-16.6% 

1 

White  males 

NA 

49 

118 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.9 

40.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

White  females 

NA 

44 

28 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.4 

33.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

139 

279 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.0 

50.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  I 

1 181 

96 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44.0 

23.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A s 



„T  iM. . , ' 

tff"" 

1 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1,394 

1,701 

1,417 

+1.6% 

-16.7% 

38.5 

49.1 

48.1 

24.9% 

-2.0% 

•i 

White  children 

2000 

96 

92 

110 

+14.6% 

+79.6% 

9.3 

13.2 

22.0 

736.6% 

66.7% 

■1 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,298 

1,609 

1,307 

+0.7% 

-78.8% 

50.2 

58.1 

53.4 

6.4% 

-8.1%, 

4 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

35,771 

$ 

32,445 

$ 28,688 

-19.8% 

-11.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

1 $ 

52,720 

$ 

48,269 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  I 

s 

26,440 

$ 

24,960 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J 

r 

^ Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  1 

1 39 

19 

17 

-56.4% 

-10.5% 

10.0 

5.1 

5.3 

-47.0% 

3.9% 

f 

White 

2001  \ 

4 

4 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

3.6 

4.4 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001  ^ 

35 

15 

17 

-51.4% 

+13.3% 

12.5 

5.2 

6.3 

-49.6% 

21.2% 

Delinquency 

2002 

39 

67 

41 

+5.1% 

-38.8% 

6.5 

13.1 

7.9 

21.3% 

-39.8% 

White  males 

2002 

4 

8 

2 

-50.0%> 

-75.0% 

4.4 

9.0 

4.0 

-9.7% 

-55.6% 

White  females 

2002 

2 

3 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

2.5 

4.7 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

* 2002 

'19 

36 

20 

+5.3% 

-44.4% 

8.5 

20.3 

8.7 

2.3% 

-57.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 14 

20 

19 

+35. 7% 

-5.0% 

6.8 

11.2 

9.0 

33.1%, 

-19.2%, 

□ 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  40,772  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  31,130  were  White,  8,444 
were  African-American,  and  1,198  were  other  races.  There  were  36,080  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  38,678  in  1980, 
35,713  in  1970,  and  36,869  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.6%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  37.4%  in  1960,  33.9%  in  1970,  and  29.0%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  13,315  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.0%  of  the  overall  population:  7.4%  of  Whites  and  10.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  2.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.6%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.6%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  3 1 .6%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  44.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  125  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.6%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.5%  of  all  White  and  9.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  91.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  324  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  14.4%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  12.2%  of  all  White  and  22.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  80.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  544  babies,  24.2%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.8%  of  White  and  33.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  44.8%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  35.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (33.9%  of  Whites  and  41.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  40.2%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(44.4%  of  Whites  and  24.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  357 
babies,  15.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  20.1% 
and  in  1960  it  was  6.7%.  In  2001,  8.9%  of  White  children  and  41.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  438  babies,  19.5%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  795,  constituting  35.4%  of  all  babies,  25.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  72.3%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,124  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  690  divorce  decrees  involving  570  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  410  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single-parent  families.  In  2000,  10,161  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  28.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  21.6%  in  1990,  15.5%  in  1980,  and  10.2%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  20.5%  of  White  and  56.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2,957  or  26.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.9%  of  White  and  58.5%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  64.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  72.0%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  44.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
61 .3%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  4,014  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  88.5%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  1 1.5%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  82.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  3.2%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7- 1 2 children,  and  5.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  ai  e severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 75.73  for  centers  and  $ 66.01  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  16.1%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  53.8%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  77.4%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  30.8%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  45.2%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  61.5%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  48.4%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  61%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  17.1%  have  less  than 
a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,417  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  35.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
62.9%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  22.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,988  or  4.9%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  554  or  1.4%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  72  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  133  or  0.3%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  659  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  230  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9.2%  for  physical  abuse,  7.9%  for  sexual  abuse,  1 .3%  for  mental  injury, 
40.2%  for  physical  neglect,  2.1‘/o  for  educational  neglect,  2.1%  for  medical  neglect,  37.2%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  lor  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  366  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  44.2%  were  male,  55.8%  were  female;  70.8%  were  White,  29.2%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  46.7%  were  ages  0 - 5,  32.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  20.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
23.5%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  44.3%  in  single  parent  families,  26.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
6.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  265  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.0  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  23.4%  0-2,  12.1%  3-5,  21.1%  6-10,  11.3% 
11-13,  and  32.1%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  47.9%  males  and  52.1%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
35.8%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  37.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.2%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  9. 1%  for  independent  living,  14.0%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.07  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.67  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  6,340  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  3,083  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  15.7%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.3%  of  Whites  and  33.1%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

°1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  15.7%,  it  was 
14.7%  in  1979  and  17.3%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  18.5%  of  children  0-5 
(12.8%  White,  35.9%  African-American  and  Other),  and  13.7%  of  children  6 - 17  (8.3%  White,  31.6%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  13.8%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  37.0%  of  children  in  single-parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  6.1%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
54.2%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  15,873  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  9,533  cWldren  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

3,016 

7.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

6,340 

15.7% 

3,147 

10.3% 

3,193 

33.1% 

Under  125% 

8,439 

20.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

10,633 

26.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

12,830 

31.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

14,010 

34.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

15,873 

39.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

40,772  ^ 

31,130 

9,642 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckldscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $50,941.  In  1989  it  was  $48,193,  and  1979,  it 
was  $43,195,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,473  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $61,190  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Anderson  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (elirninating  inflation)  increased  by  1.3%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,019'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  23.7  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 263, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,364  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 242.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  302,  or  13.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  358, 
or  15.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  242  or  13.7%  of  Whites  and  116  or  24.3%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  19  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  206  or  9.2%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  13.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.1%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  113  or  1.7%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.2%  of  White  babies  and  3.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $11,327  and  $83,241  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,691  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $3,710,866  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $2,718,335  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  17.0%  from 
10.7  to  8.9  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  17.5%  from  8.6  to  7.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  11.7%  from  17.1  to  15.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  37  White  and  22  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  41 

White  and  26  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


' Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Anderson  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  4,322  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  18  White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  18  White  and  5 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  43.9%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  10.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
1 5%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibihty  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thrt 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,513  to  2,270  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n^ 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  3 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  120  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  11  youth  under  15  and  284  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  1 7%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  sti'etching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  20.3%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  40.0%  by  age  13,  and  54.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.6%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  Alrican- Americans  to  smoke:  23.6%  of  White  male  and  24.3%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  13.0%  of  African-American  males  and  13.4%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (10.6%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(22.8%  compared  with  1 .8%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
.county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Anderson  County.  All  5 
■districts  participated,  but  there  was  only  partial  participation  by  the  largest  district  (District  5). 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  ti  ue  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  4,077  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  ft 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  tire  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,084  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  978  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  fi"om  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  31  in 
Anderson  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  fimetioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  fimctional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  tliese  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  ai'e  12%  or  2,471  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,647  with  extreme  fimctional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  22%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  avei  age  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poveity  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6‘Xi,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,639  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  2,471  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  5,109  uninsured  children  in  Anderson  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  foi'  37  nurses,  compared  with  12  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Anderson  County  has  increased  by  89.7%  fi-om  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  35.8%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$34.1  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Anderson  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  14,576. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

774 

381 

15 

38 

1,208 

Children  1 - 5 

2,757 

1,603 

38 

156 

4,554 

Children  6 - 14 

3,842 

2,457 

26 

236 

6,561 

Children  15  - 18 

1,378 

847 

5 

23 

2,253 

Total 

8,751 

5,288 

84 

453 

14,576 

Ambulatory  Care : When  cliildren  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatoiy  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  Tlie  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  24.5%  for  Whites  and  32.4%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  clhldren  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  scliools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

261  children  not  ready  1 1 .9%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6;  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


126  children  failing 


5.5%  children  failing 


best 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percenta2e  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

247  children  failing  10.9%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Special  Education;  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
706  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  753  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.4%  and  16.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.0%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  19.4%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary;  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  1 1 .9%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  16.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education;  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  978  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,084  learning  disabled,  275  emotionally 
disabled,  599  mentally  impaired,  and  234  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.2%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

423  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  25.5%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Anderson  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  54.6%  to  21.8%  in  math  and  from 
39.9%  to  18.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  29.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  23.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  18.3%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  25.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  25.1%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  28.2%  in  1990  and  25.4%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  32.7%,  but  in  2002  19.9%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  36.0%  in  1999  and  29.7%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  30.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,916  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  836  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

20.5 

14.3 

17.8 

36.6 

33.2 

4 

20.0 

14.9 

13.9 

40.7 

36.3 

5 

25.1 

19.7 

16.0 

48.0 

47.5 

6 

25.1 

17.9 

14.8 

55.4 

47.4 

7 

31.1 

27.4 

21.9 

54.8 

47.6 

8 

30.5 

25.8 

23.2 

54.5 

46.1 

Basic 

3 

43.7 

42.1 

44.4 

44.7 

46.3 

4 

38.2 

34.0 

41.9 

36.4 

41.4 

5 

42.4 

40.8 

46.4 

39.1 

38.6 

6 

37.8 

37.8 

41.7 

30.9 

33.8 

7 

33.5 

33.1 

34.4 

29.8 

34.9 

8 

42.6 

41.5 

44.8 

38.7 

43.2 

Proficient 

3 

21.4 

25.3 

23.2 

11.5 

13.5 

4 

24.2 

29.0 

24.5 

17.3 

14.3 

5 

21.1 

25.1 

23.9 

10.0 

11.0 

6 

22.5 

25.8 

26.8 

8.3 

14.9 

7 

17.6 

16.4 

23.1 

11.7 

10.8 

8 

16.5 

18.9 

19.8 

4.5  n 

9.1 

Advanced 

3 

14.3 

18.2 

14.7 

7.2 

7.0 

4 

17.6 

22.1 

19.7 

5.6 

8.0 

5 

11.4 

14.4 

13.7 

2.8 

3.0 

6 

14.5 

18.5 

16.8 

5.4 

3.9 

7 

17.8 

23.1 

20.6 

3.6 

6.7 

8 

10.5 

13.8 

12.2 

2.3 

1.7 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  17.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,755 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  381  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
>3  2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Totai 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

18.0 

14.9 

12.5 

37.9 

25.9 

4 

19.7 

18.4 

10.9 

47.4 

26.3 

5 

27.6 

25.6 

15.5 

59.2 

37.7 

6 

28.4 

25.9 

14.5 

62.1 

42.1 

7 

25.2 

25.7 

12.8 

50.6 

36.7 

8 

28.9 

28.4 

16.8 

54.3 

44.8 

Basic 

3 

34.5 

35.1 

31.0 

36.2 

42.0 

4 

40.9 

42.2 

36.9 

37.8 

51.8 

5 

46.0 

48.6 

46.3 

35.5 

48.3 

6 

32.1 

33.3 

30.0 

26.4 

42.1 

7 

43.3 

43.6 

41.2 

44.2 

47.8 

8 

40.3 

41.7 

40.7 

37.2 

37.8 

Proficient 

3 

43.3 

46.6 

50.5 

24.1 

28.8 

4 

36.5 

37.7 

47.1 

14.8  n 

19.9 

5 

25.3 

25.2 

36.1 

5.3 

13.1 

6 

29.6 

31.7 

40.2 

9.4 

12.7 

7 

26.9 

26.7 

38.0 

5.2 

15.2 

8 

25.5 

26.0 

33.2 

8.1 

16.2 

Advanced 

3 

4.1 

3.4 

6.0 

1.7 

3.3 

4 

2.9 

1.8 

5.1 

0.0 

2.0 

5 

1.1 

0.6 

2.2 

0.0 

0.8 

6 

9.8 

9.1 

15.3 

2.2 

3.1 

7 

4.5 

4.0 

7.9 

0.0 

0.4 

8 

5.2 

3.9 

9.3 

0.4 

1.2 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


750  students  drop  out  annually  35.3%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  27.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate"  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  30.5%  during  1985-89,  and  29.9% 
during  1990-94,  31.6%  during  1995-97  and  35.3%  during  1998-2000*". 

During  2001-02,  99.1%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
0.9%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• 12“’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8“*  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.** ***  This  is  calculated  by  using  8“*  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  25  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  349 
GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  18.1%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  18.0%  to  47.4%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

10.7% 

25.4% 

38.8% 

44.8% 

60.9% 

26.5% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

8.8% 

19.2% 

27.1% 

28.1% 

36.2% 

19.3% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

8.2% 

16.0% 

29.1% 

35.3% 

54.0% 

18.9% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

26.9% 

29.2% 

6.3% 

5.9% 

16.6% 

31.7% 

5.9% 

8.5% 

15.8% 

17.5% 

16.5% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.5% 

9.9% 

1.7% 

1.7% 

9.6% 

15.6% 

2.7% 

3.5% 

4.8% 

6.2% 

5.4% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

39.5% 

28.5% 

19.0% 

13.6% 

39.6% 

38.1% 

21.3% 

22.5% 

29.4% 

22.0% 

26.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.8% 

1.1% 

6.7% 

9.2% 

6.0% 

6.0% 

14.7% 

26.3% 

5.2% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

8.3% 

5.6% 

6.0% 

8.3% 

10.8% 

12.8% 

9.1% 

10.6% 

7.5% 

7.7% 

7.6% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

26.8% 

31.1% 

14.8% 

17.9% 

29.4% 

32.9% 

20.7% 

28.3% 

21.4% 

25.1% 

23.1% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

11.9% 

9.6% 

5.3% 

4.7% 

18.3% 

17.4% 

8.5% 

11.9% 

9.3% 

8.1% 

8.7% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.2% 

15.1% 

7.2% 

9.2% 

14.3% 

16.0% 

8.9% 

16.0% 

10.0% 

12.6% 

11.1% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.0% 

NA 

11.6% 

NA 

12.0% 

NA 

8.0% 

NA 

12.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.7% 

5.8% 

2.4% 

2.4% 

5.9% 

11.8% 

1.6% 

4.3% 

3.1% 

4.6% 

3.8% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

13.2% 

14.6% 

21.9% 

28.2% 

12.2% 

9.0% 

19.6% 

29.7% 

17.4% 

21.4% 

19.2% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

7.4% 

7.0% 

9.0% 

12.9% 

8.0% 

3.9% 

5.4% 

11.7% 

8.0% 

9.8% 

8.8% 

^ jource:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone;  28.3%  middle  school,  41 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school;  17.4%  middle  school,  14.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  20.4%  middle  school,  30.3%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  27.9%  middle  school,  54.0%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  20.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  34.0%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  27.4%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
22.3%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  29.3%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.1% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  13.3%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.5%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  22.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  28.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  20.0%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  40.5%  of  eighth 
graders  and  79.6%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  72.5%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  46.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  52.5%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  8.5%  of  7'’  and  8'’  graders  and  19.3%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  isually  consur 
13.2%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.6%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  19.0%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  1 1.4%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  25.1%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  16.8%  5 or  more;  however  24.2%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  8.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  18.8%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  15.5%  of  White  males,  14.2%  W1 
females,  13.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  9.2%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age;  6.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  17.9%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  36.2%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.1%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  13.7%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  17.8%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.0%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  66.5%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  28.3%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 
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County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O _ ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Anderson  County.  All  5 
istricts  participated,  but  there  was  only  partial  participation  by  the  largest  district  (District  5). 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  176  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  180  in  2000  and  153  in  2001.  TWs  represented  3.5%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.8%  for 
Whites  and  5.7%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  81.0%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Anderson  County  has  decreased  by  26.6 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  34.9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  13.6%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  706  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  16.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  30.9%  were  13  or  14,  and  52.8%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  5.8%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  5 juvenile  cases  constituting  0.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  mnning  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  20.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
55.3%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  24.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  17.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  56.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
37.2%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  54.1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  2 1 .2%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  1 5 - 
17  years  old,  2.8%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.8%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  26.1%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  371  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.7%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  82  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  968  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  11.4%  of  their  age  group:  10.9%  for  White 
and  13.3%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
:ounty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 

best  copy  avaiilabus 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  53  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  24  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  5 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  3 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Anderson  County.  The  28.2% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  15.7%  in  poverty,  35.3%  not  graduating  fi'om  school,  34.0%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  18.8%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
85.6%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  64.6%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  71.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  84.3%  were  not  poor  and  60.6%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.8%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.1%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  69.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^''  grade  math  and  71.1%  for  8‘^  grade  reading,  74.5%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10^^  grade,  and  64.7%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  66.0%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  81.2%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  73.4%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  47.4%  of 
3rd  graders  and  30.7%  of  8*"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  35.7%  of  3"^  graders  and 
27.0%  of  8^*"  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  fi-om  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us^ 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  Information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 


O 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@oec.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
•ax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 
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1 Number 

, 

Percent 

1 ^ 
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Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent  i 
Change 
90-pres  { 

|l980  Rank 

199 

KM 

fO 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

145 

162 

206 

+42.1% 

+27.2% 

7.5 

7.6 

9.2 

23.4% 

20.8% 

9 

Wh//e  babies 

2001 

96 

95 

144 

+46.9% 

+57.6% 

6.5 

5.8 

8.7 

24.6% 

39.5% 

29 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

47 

67 

62 

+37.9% 

-7.5% 

77.0 

73.6 

73.0 

18.4% 

-4.7% 

15 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

610 

557 

358 

+41.3% 

-35.7% 

31.4 

26.2 

15.9 

-49.4% 

-39.3% 

9 

White  babies 

2001 

395 

376 

242 

-38.7% 

-23.4% 

26.0 

79.3 

73.7 

-47.3% 

-29.7% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

215 

241 

116 

-46.0% 

-57.9% 

50.2 

49.7 

24.3 

-57.6% 

-50.5% 

76 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

83 

67 

59 

-28.9% 

-11.9% 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

-38.8% 

-17.0% 

13 

White  babies 

2001 

58 

41 

37 

-36.2% 

-9.8% 

7.3 

0.9 

0.7 

-46.4% 

-77.5% 

37 

L African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

25 

26 

22 

-12.0% 

-75.4% 

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

-17.7% 

-11.7% 

77 

' Births  to  mothers  under  1 8 

2001 

185 

152 

125 

-32.4% 

-17.8% 

9.5 

7.1 

5.6 

-41.1% 

-21.6% 

29 

White  babies 

2001 

118 

94 

80 

-32.2% 

-74.9% 

7.8 

5.7 

4.5 

-42.1% 

-21.7% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

67 

58 

45 

-32.8% 

-22.4% 

75.7 

77.8 

9.4 

-39.7% 

-20.1% 



W Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

418 

387 

324 

-22.5% 

-16.3% 

21.5 

18.2 

14.4 

-33.0% 

-20.8% 

28 

White  babies 

2001 

291 

263 

216 

-25.8% 

+77.9% 

79.2 

76.7 

72.2 

-36.4% 

-24.1% 

37 

..  & African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

127 

124 

108 

-75.0% 

+72.9% 

29.7 

25.3 

22.6 

-23.7% 

-10.3% 

36 

’ Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

674 

580 

544 

-19.3% 

-6.2% 

34.7 

27.3 

24.2 

-30.2% 

-11.2% 

23 

White  babies 

2001 

502 

476 

385 

-23.3% 

-7.5% 

33.7 

25.4 

27.8 

-34.1% 

-14.3% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

172 

764 

759 

-7.6% 

-3.0% 

40.2 

33.4 

33.3 

-17.1% 

-0.2% 

33 

Births  to  single  mothers"" 

2001 

\ 307 

607 

795 

+159.0% 

+31.0% 

15.8 

28.5 

35.4 

124.3% 

24.1% 

6 

White  babies 

2001 

100 

280 

450 

+350.0% 

+60.7% 

6.6 

77.7 

25.4 

285.3% 

48.4% 

26 

A frican  American  and  Othe r babies 

2001 

207 

327 

345 

+66.7% 

+5.5% 

48.4 

66.6 

72.3 

49.5% 

8.6% 

30 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

5,553 

6,929 

10,161 

+83.0% 

+46.6% 

15.5 

21.6 

28.2 

82.2% 

30.7% 

8 

eA*  White 

2000 

3,165 

3,862 

5,799 

+83.2% 

+50.2% 

70.6 

74.9 

20.5 

93.2% 

37.4% 

37 

M:  African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1 2,366 

3,042 

4,362 

+84.4% 

+43.4% 

32.4 

49.4 

56.9 

75.5% 

75.7% 

36 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

627 

454 

261 

-58.4% 

-42.5% 

31.6 

21.4 

11.9 

-62.3% 

-44.4% 

9 

9-  White  males 

2001 

222 

780 

84 

-62.2% 

-53.3% 

29.8 

27.0 

9.9 

-66.8% 

-52.9% 

27 

A,  White  fema/es 

2001 

152 

700 

50 

-67.7% 

-50.0% 

27.4 

73.4 

6.5 

-69.6% 

-57.5% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

139 

96 

84 

-39.6% 

-72.5% 

48.9 

34.3 

25.7 

-47.4% 

-25.7% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

113 

78 

43 

-67.9% 

-44.9% 

47.7 

32.9 

76.9 

-64.1% 

-48.6% 

25 

M Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

222 

319 

264 

+ 18.9% 

-17.2% 

11.3 

15.8 

12.3 

8.8% 

-22.2% 

4 

White  males 

2000 

82 

102 

116 

+47.5% 

+73.7% 

70.8 

72.6 

73.8 

27.8% 

9.5% 

3 

White  females 

2000 

54 

72 

55 

+ 7.9% 

-23.6% 

7.5 

70.0 

7.7 

-5.3% 

-29.0% 

77 

^ ^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

59 

87 

61 

+3.4% 

-29.9% 

23.5 

34.6 

22.6 

-3.8% 

-34.7% 

20 

5 ^ A/Wcan  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

26 

58 

32 

+23.7% 

-44.8% 

77.8 

25.4 

72.6 

6.8% 

-50.4% 

77 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards"" 

2002 

659 

247 

409 

-37.9% 

+65.6% 

32.8 

12.8 

20.5 

-37.5% 

60.2% 

7 

White  males 

2002 

223 

80 

111 

-50.2% 

+38.8% 

27.5 

70.2 

74.3 

-48.0% 

40.2% 

78 

^ White  females 

2002 

209 

68 

131 

-37.3% 

+92.6% 

27.6 

9.8 

77.8 

-35.5% 

81.6% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

117 

47 

86 

-26.5% 

+83.0% 

52.2 

20.6 

36.6 

-29.9% 

77.7% 

73 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

109 

52 

87 

-25.7% 

+55.8% 

57.4 

23.0 

33.2 

-35.4% 

44.3% 

24 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards"" 

2002 

1 486 

160 

358 

•26.3% 

+123.8% 

24.2 

8.4 

18.0 

-25.6% 

114.3% 

6 

White  males 

2002 

185 

60 

775 

-37.8% 

+97.7% 

22.9 

7.7 

74.9 

-34.9% 

93.5% 

8 

White  females 

2002 

131 

36 

92 

-29.8% 

+755.6% 

77.3 

5.2 

72.5 

-27.7% 

140.4% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

103 

44 

88 

-74.6% 

+ 700.0% 

45.8 

79.6 

37.9 

-17.2% 

93.4%  I 

1 6 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

66 

20 

63 

-4.5% 

+275.0% 

37.7 

8.9 

25.9 

-16.7% 

797.0% 

5 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

340 

479 

361 

+6.2% 

-24.6% 

18.3 

25.2 

19.6 

7.1% 

-22.2% 

4 

W/i/fe  males 

1998 

136 

786 

7 79 

-72.5% 

-36.0% 

78.5 

24.7 

76.4 

-11.4% 

-33.6% 

8 

White  females 

1998 

64 

736 

95 

+48.4% 

-30.7% 

9.2 

78.5 

73.5 

46.7% 

-27.09^ 

7 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

91 

90 

67 

-26.4% 

-25.6% 

43.7 

45.7 

36.5 

-15.3% 

-20.7% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

48 

65 

80 

+66.7% 

+23.7% 

23.3 

37.7 

36.4 

56.2% 

77.0%  1 

1 4 

1 

'Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
"1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


*"  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
""  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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indicators 

I Number 

Percent 

I- 

Most 

Recent  Year 

I960* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

h 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,105 

394 

609 

-44.9% 

+54.6% 

54.6 

21.8 

30.5 

-44.1% 

39.9% 

White  males 

2002 

361 

138 

202 

-44.0% 

+46.4%] 

45.3 

18.4 

25.8 

-43.0%, 

40.2% 

1 

White  females 

2002 

330 

131 

175 

-47.0% 

+33.6% 

45.7 

18.6 

23.2 

-48.6% 

24.7%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

211 

62 

121 

-42.7% 

+95.2% 

86.5 

34.4 

54.5 

-37.0% 

58.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

196 

62 

111 

-43.4% 

+ 79.0%, 

80.7 

36.3 

46.1 

-42.9% 

27.0% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

804 

343 

579 

-28.0% 

+68.8% 

39.9 

18.9 

28.9 

-27.6% 

52.9% 

White  males 

2002 

284 

148 

223 

-27.5% 

+50. 7% 

35.7 

79.6 

28.4 

-20.4% 

44.9% 

White  females 

2002 

1 193 

81 

127 

-34.2% 

+56.8% 

26.4 

11.4 

76.8 

-36.4% 

47.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

188 

64 

121 

-35.6% 

+89.7% 

77.4 

35.2 

54.3 

-29.8% 

54.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

134 

49 

108 

-19.4%, 

+ 720.4% 

55.6 

28.5 

44.8 

-79.4% 

57.2% 

1^1 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

524 

493 

NA 

-5.9% 

NA 

28.2 

23.1 

NA 

-18.1% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

211 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29.4 

21.3 

NA 

-27.6% 

'p 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

133 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.8 

14.4 

NA 

-79.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

105 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52.5 

42.2 

NA  ] 

-79.6% 

p-' 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.5 

42.7 

NA 

10.9%, 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

793 

407 

423 

-46.7% 

+3.9% 

41.8 

25.1 

25.5 

-39.0% 

1.6% 

White  males 

2002 

257 

153 

134 

-47.9%, 

-12.4%, 

34.9 

24.0 

20.4 

-47.5% 

-75.0% 

0 

White  females 

2002 

237 

101 

134 

-43.5%, 

+32. 7% 

32.4 

75.6 

79.6 

-39.5% 

25.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

143 

60 

67 

-53.1%, 

+ 11.7% 

73.7 

41.1 

57.9 

-29.6% 

26.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

156 

76 

87 

-44.2%, 

+ 74.5% 

66.1 

43.4 

45.3 

-37.5% 

4.4% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

644 

566 

750 

+16.5% 

+32.4% 

29.4 

26.5 

35.3 

20.4% 

33.1% 

1 

White  males 

2000-02 

264 

260 

310 

+ 17.8%, 

+ 79.4% 

30.5 

29.9 

35.6 

76.5% 

79.0% 

White  females 

2000-02 

244 

174 

255 

+4.6%, 

+46.4% 

29.6 

22.1 

32.0 

8.2% 

45.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

82 

84 

101 

+23.5% 

+ 79.8% 

37.8 

33.7 

45.7 

43.5% 

35.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

55 

48 

84 

+52. 7% 

+75.0% 

22.1 

27.5 

36.2 

63.9% 

68.6% 

W--'\ 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

5,514 

4,069 

3,960 

-28.2% 

-2.7% 

34.8 

29.6 

18.1 

-48.1% 

-39.0% 

White  males 

NA 

2,224 

7,658 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.7 

30.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

1,988 

1,446 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.2 

26.3 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

If 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

626 

395 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.3 

34.8 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

r 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

676 

570 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.4 

33.6 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

1 — 

S...  - V . 

m.  ::: 

^ ' 

Poverty  Rate 

2000  1 

1 5,639 

5,610 

6,340 

+12.4% 

+13.0% 

14.7 

15.7 

15.7 

6.8% 

6.6% 

White  children 

2000 

j 3,087 

2,820 

3,147 

+ 1.9%, 

+ 11.6%, 

70.3 

10.1 

70.3 

0.0% 

2.0% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1 2,512 

2. 790 

3.193 

+27.1% 

+ 14.4%, 

30.3 

35.7 

33.7 

9.3% 

-7.2% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000  1 

1$ 

43,195 

$ 

48,193 

$50,941 

+17.9% 

+5.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000  H $ 

45.600 

$ 

51,805 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  1 

1 ^ 

31,357 

$ 

30,887 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

a/a| 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  j 

269 

220 

153 

-43.1% 

-30.5% 

5.7 

5.2 

3.5 

-38.6% 

-32.7% 

White 

2001 

179 

136 

98 

-45.3% 

-27.9% 

4.9 

4.1 

2.8 

-42.6% 

-31.7%j 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

90 

84 

55 

-38.9% 

-34.5% 

8.6 

8.8 

5.7 

-33.5% 

-35.2%| 

Delinquency 

2002 

190 

380 

371 

+95.3% 

-2.4% 

2.7 

5.8 

5.7 

109.5% 

-2.5%l 

White  males 

2002 

85 

171 

171 

+ 101.2%, 

+0.0% 

3.1 

6.6 

6.6 

112.2%, 

-0.3%  D 

White  females 

2002  ? 

54 

88 

70 

+29.6% 

-20.5% 

2.0 

3.5 

2.8 

40.0%, 

-20.0%  j 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  I 

31 

79 

81 

+ 161.3%, 

+2.5% 

4.2 

11.0 

11.6 

175.5%, 

5.2%  1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  ! 

20 

42 

49 

+ 145.0%, 

+ 16.7%, 

2.5 

5.7 

6.4 

157.9%, 

13.1%,i 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Bamberg 

Cpunty 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  4,235  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  1,271  were  White,  2,898 
were  African-American,  and  66  were  other  races.  There  were  4,906  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  5,770  in  1980, 
6,181  in  1970,  and  7,167  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.4%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.0%  in  1960,  38.8%  in  1970,  and  3 1.8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,261  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.6%  of  the  overall  population;  6.6%  of  Whites  and  8.0%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  1.6%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.0%  and  Asian  Alone  at 
0.3%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  31.1%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  45.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  19  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  9.0%  ol 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  6.0%  of  all  White  and  10.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  50  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  23.7%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  14.9%  of  all  White  and  27.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  88.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  55  babies,  26. 1%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
22.4%  of  White  and  27.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  60.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  34.1%  had  completed  12 
grades  (40.3%  of  Whites  and  31.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  39.8%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(37.3%  of  Whites  and  41.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  77 

babies,  36.5%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  39.9% 
and  in  1960  it  was  15.9%.  In  2001,  1 1.9%  of  White  children  and  47.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  43  babies,  20.4%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  120,  constituting  56.9%  of  all  babies,  22.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  72.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


AA&O 

Total 

White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 

Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  111  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  56  divorce  decrees  involving  41  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  23  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Sin£le -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,433  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  41.6%  of  all  children,  up  from  37.3%  in  1990,  25.8%  in  1980,  and  16.2%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  16.9%  of  White  and  54.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
422  or  39.6%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  1 1 .3%  of  White  and  56.6%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Figure  3:  Children  Under  18  in  Single  Parent  Families 
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Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  72.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  70.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  39.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
64.8%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  724  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  94.2%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  5.8%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  83.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  5.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  3.3%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  7.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 62.08  for  centers  and  $ 53.75  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  80%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  0%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  40%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  33.3%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  40%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  121  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  29.7%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
57.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  16.9%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  1 1 .4%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  355  or  8.4%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  81  or  1.9%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  5 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  44  or  1 .0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  49  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  22  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  11.1%  for  physical  abuse,  14.8%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  55.6%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  0.0%  for  medical  neglect,  18.5%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  39  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  35.9%  were  male,  64.1%  were  female;  30.8%  were  White,  69.2%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  25.6%  were  ages  0-5,  41.0%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  33.3%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
28.2%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  43.6%  in  single  parent  families,  28.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
0.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  21  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.3  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  14.3%  0-2,  9.5%  3-5,  19.1%  6-10, 23.8% 
11-13,  and  33.3%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  52.4%  males  and  47.6%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
38.1%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  4.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  9.5%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  19.1%  for  independent  living,  28.6%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.93  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.27  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


O This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
nRICis  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 

^ P,  - BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,485  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  719  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  35.4%  of  all  children  and  youth:  22.9%  of  Whites  and  40.8%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  40.3%,  it  was 
35.4%  in  1979  and  39.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  38.0%  of  children  0-5 
(20.3%  White,  46.6%  African-American  and  Other),  and  32.9%  of  children  6-17  (23.9%  White,  36.8%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  25.8%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  54.6%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  18.7%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
70.3%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  2,742  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,257  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

567 

13.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,485 

35.4% 

292 

22.9% 

1,193 

40.8% 

Under  125% 

1,954 

46.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,227 

53.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,422 

57.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,558 

60.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

2,742 

65.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

4,235 

1,271 

2,964 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $32,420.  In  1989  it  was  $38,758,  and  1979,  it 
was  $36,881,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$17,570  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $43,851  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Bamberg  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  remained  the  same. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  205'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  26.3  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 231, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  354  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 206.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primaiy  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  54,  or  25.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  79,  or 

37.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care;  17  or  25.4%  of  Whites  and  62  or  43.1%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  veiy  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  27  or  12.8%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  16.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  4.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  20  or  3.0%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  veiy  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  0.5%  of  White  babies  and  4.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $10,056  and  $185,881  for  each  very  low 
birthweight  baby,  compared  with  $1,489  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of 
$999,057  for  all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $921,958  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  24.8%  from 
18.0  to  13.5  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  100.0%  from  7.8  to  0.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  10.7%  from  22.5  to  20.0  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  0 White  and  9 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  2 White 

and  13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Bamberg  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  485  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  43.2%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  9.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  204  to  306  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifi( 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  2 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  30  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  5 youth  under  15  and  60  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fra: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  frait  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  10.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  23.9%  by  age  13,  and  37.6%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  12.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  17.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  Afncan-Americans  to  smoke:  NA%  of  White  male  and  NA%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  23.6%  of  African-American  males  and  9.4%  of  Afiican  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.8%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(NA%  compared  with  2.8%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Bamberg  County.  One  of  2 
£ R I istricts  participated  (District  2).  _ ^ 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development- 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  424  chil^en  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebri  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1 % with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  117  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  272  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  3 in 
Bamberg  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  fiinctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  276  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  184  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  456  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  148  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  604  uninsured  children  in  Bamberg  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  4 nurses,  compared  with  3 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Bamberg  County  has  increased  by  43.3%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  63.1%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$6.3  millioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Bamberg  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  2,673. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

40 

140 

3 

0 

183 

Children  1 - 5 

120 

556 

4 

22 

702 

Children  6 - 14 

174 

1,047 

5 

37 

1,263 

Children  15-18 

60 

462 

2 

1 

525 

Total 

394 

2,205 

14 

60 

2,673 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requh 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  35.3%  for  Whites  and  31.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

23  children  not  ready  1 1 .3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


25  children  failing 


1 1 .0%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

52  children  failing  24.0%  children  failing 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

46  children  over-age  23.0%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
122  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  106  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  28.2%  and  25.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  21.3%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  27.1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  1 1.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  23.0%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  25.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  cf  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  272  speech  and  language  impaired,  117  learning  disabled,  10  emotionally 
disabled,  94  mentally  impaired,  and  1 1 physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  18.4%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

82  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  50.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Bamberg  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  70.3%  to  32.5%  in  math  and  from 
53.4%  to  27.5%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  35.3%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  43.3%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  43.4%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  50.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  39.7%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  38.8%  in  1990  and  39.2%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  adrninistration,  was  53.1%,  but  in  2002  31.3%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  56.4%  in  1999  and  46.8%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  27.3%'of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  363  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  137  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.6 

13.0 

9.1 

30.7 

28.9 

4 

31.9 

12.0 

13.8 

35.7 

42.0 

5 

40.2 

26.9 

29.4 

55.1 

37.8 

6 

43.8 

11.1 

15.6 

56.5 

48.1 

7 

55.3 

17.9 

28.6 

62.0 

66.0 

8 

56.0 

37.5 

42.3 

71.0 

54.9 

Basic 

3 

53.7 

43.5 

50.0 

56.0 

55.4 

4 

46.9 

44.0 

37.9 

50.0 

47.8 

5 

50.0 

46.2 

58.8 

38.8 

56.1 

6 

39.7 

38.9 

50.0 

32.6 

44.2 

7 

25.5 

7.1 

33.3 

30.4 

24.5 

8 

30.1 

31.3 

34.6 

23.2 

34.1 

Proficient 

3 

16.7 

30.4 

31.8 

10.7 

14.5 

4 

11.1  ^ 

24.0 

24.1 

8.3 

4.3 

5 

5.7 

15.4 

0.0 

4.1 

4.9 

6 

13.2 

38.9  ^ 

31.3 

8.7 

5.2 

7 

7.7 

28.6 

9.5 

3.3 

5.3 

8 

6.7 

18.8 

3.8 

4.3 

4.9 

Advanced 

3 

3.9 

13.0 

9.1 

2.7 

1.2 

4 

10.1 

20.0 

24.1 

6.0 

5.8 

5 

4.0 

11.5 

11.8 

2.0 

1.2 

6 

3.2 

11.1 

3.1 

2.2 

2.6 

7 

11.5 

46.4 

28.6 

4.3 

4.3 

8 

7.2 

12.5 

19.2 

1.4 

6.1 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  26.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  299 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  109  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

31.3 

26.1 

4.5 

41.1 

31.3 

4 

30.8 

16.0 

10.3 

41.2 

31.9 

5 

35.4 

34.6 

17.6 

42.0 

35.4 

6 

46.2 

33.3 

9.4 

59.1 

48.7 

7 

37.7 

10.7 

14.3 

48.4 

40.4 

8 

37.5 

31.3 

12.0 

58.0 

30.5 

Basic 

3 

43.3 

39.1 

40.9 

46.6 

42.2 

4 

50.5 

52.0 

34.5 

49.4 

58.0 

5 

54.3 

46.2 

70.6 

58.0 

51.2 

6 

35.3 

44.4 

50.0 

29.0 

34.6 

7 

47.9 

50.0 

61.9 

46.2 

45.7 

8 

42.3 

34.4 

44.0 

37.7 

48.8 

Proficient 

3 

24.9 

34.8 

54.5 

12.3 

25.3 

4 

16.8 

32.0 

44.8 

9.4 

8.7 

5 

10.3 

19.2 

11.8 

0.0 

13.4 

6 

17.2 

22.2 

37.5 

9.7 

16.7 

7 

12.3 

35.7 

14.3 

5.4 

11.7 

8 

17.8 

31.3 

36.0 

2.9 

19.5 

Advanced 

3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  ^ 

1.2 

4 

1.9 

0.0 

10.3 

0.0 

1.4 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

1.4 

0.0 

3.1 

2.2 

0.0 

7 

2.1 

3.6 

9.5 

0.0 

2.1 

8 

2.4 

3.1 

8.0 

1.4 

1.2 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


98  students  drop  out  annually  37.8%  students  drop  out 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  14.1%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate• **  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  21.1%  during  1985-89,  and  27.0% 
during  1990-94,  27.1%  during  1995-97  and  36.4%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  93.7%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
6.3%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  2 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  70 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  19.4%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  25.6%  to  56.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.2% 

6.0% 

22.8% 

39.9% 

100.0% 

17.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

4.2% 

9.3% 

13.8% 

40.3% 

100.0% 

12.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

4.7% 

5.7% 

13.5% 

24.0% 

% 

10.5% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

13.4% 

14.2% 

2.7% 

7.3% 

7.5% 

10.6% 

9.3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

8.2% 

12.6% 

1.8% 

1.5% 

4.6% 

6.8% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

43.1% 

24.2% 

13.8% 

18.0% 

26.8% 

20.9% 

23.3% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

10.6% 

10.4% 

17.3% 

34.2% 

14.3% 

22.8% 

19.4% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

15.5% 

14.8% 

10.4% 

16.8% 

12.7% 

15.8% 

14.6% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

37.2% 

14.1% 

20.9% 

12.7% 

28.0% 

13.4% 

19.2% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

20.9% 

18.2% 

10.1% 

18.5% 

14.8% 

18.4% 

16.9% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

12.0% 

8.9% 

4.7% 

4.8% 

7.9% 

6.7% 

7.2% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

NA% 

NA 

NA% 

NA 

6.0% 

NA 

4.5% 

NA 

5.2% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

6.2% 

7.2% 

0.9% 

3.1% 

3.1% 

5.1% 

4.3% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

7.4% 

19.0% 

14.0% 

34.3% 

11.1% 

27.0% 

20.8% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

NA% 

2.5% 

4.7% 

4.6% 

11.7% 

3.7% 

8.4% 

6.5% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  34.7%  middle  school,  39.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  27.2%  middle  school,  27.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  28.2%  middle  school,  32.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  40.4%  middle  school,  52.8%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  20.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  32.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  NA%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
34.1%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  NA%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  23.4%  of 
African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or  younger, 
27.2%  by  age  13,  and  48.4%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  19.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  24.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  10.0%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  28.2%  of  eighth 
graders  and  68.0%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  56.3%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  41 .3%  of  eighth  graders  and  42.6%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  5.0%  of  and  Sf''  graders  and  12.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consume,  8. 
of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  1 .7%  reported  usually  5 or  m 
drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  10.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  1.7%  5 or  more.  Amc 
seniors,  12.8%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  NA%  5 or  more;  however  14.9%  of  seniors  said  t 
they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  2.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  10.5%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  NA%  of  White  males,  NA%  WI 
females,  12.3%  of  African-American  males,  and  3.6%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age;  3.5%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  7.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  17.2%  by  i 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  4.2%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  12.5%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  5.2%  of  8th  graders  who  had 
an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  1.3%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  50.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is  easy 
to  get  marijuana  and  36.0%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
, -bounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Bamberg  County.  One  of  2 
districts  participated  (District  2). 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  25  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  17  in  2000  and  22  in  2001.  This  represented  3.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.9%  for 
Whites  and  4.0%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  77.3%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Bamberg  County  has  decreased  by  30.6 
Overall,  it  has  increased  by  16.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  41.2%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency.  In  2001-02,  70  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  18.6%wereage  12  or  younger,  30.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  51.4%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  22.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  2 juvenile  cases  constituting  2.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  miming  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  hve  in  families  with  low  income:  24.4%  hved  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
40.0%  with  $10,000-$19,999  and  35.6%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  8.2%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  63.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  26.5%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
35.4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  60.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  21.4%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  2.0%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  25.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  36  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.8%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  4 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 
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Not  in  School  or  Em  ployed:  During  2000,  155  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-tune.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.9%  of  their  age  group:  4.0%  for  White  and 
12.9%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
Q problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
on  18-29  year  olds. 


county  reports 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  4 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  4 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

SinvuytARY 


Facing  the  Scone  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviois  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Bamberg  County.  The  41.6% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  35.4%  in  poverty,  36.4%  not  graduating  from  school,  32.6%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  10.5%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  peicentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
76.3%  of  children  are  born  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  43.1%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  58.4%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  64.6‘/o  were  not  poor  and  34.7%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  87.2%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  44.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'"  grade  math  and  62.5%  for  8"’  grade  reading,  49.7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  63.6%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  67.4%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  89.5%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  82.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  25.4%  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.2%  oi  8"  giaders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  20.6%  of  3''‘‘  graders  and 
13.9%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  yonih.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  .ludy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggest  ions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  tlirough  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  s iiool,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  repoit  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  C arolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  prescnicd  in  tiiis  icpoit  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  mure  rceeiil  and  additional  dtita  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  sour  i..etis  lor  ways  to  make  the  sititc  and  county  rejiorts  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  i ■ .uipplemenl  the  piolile  provided  through  otir  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  ('  'ected  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  fav,  ' ')n@drss..st:ite.se.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  ColumI  ia.  •'  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (8  )3i  7.'-  -IS  10 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  lo:  >■:;  ■ .oimticsanti  inc|uiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  sin...'  1 be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Mantigcr  (,  ''iazel@ot;c.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Colunthia.  ' ' 29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  {S”.v,  - .-'205 

For  policy  questions  and  geut  ral  e intents,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  12  'v  ■ . r ; bholmcs(72ut:c.state..se.tis ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  S 29201 
■Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (S()3)  ' -2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Bamberg  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


- , . i 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

ii  ^ 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80’pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80^pres 

Percent 

Change 

go^pres 

1980  Rank 

199> 

D 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

37 

34 

27 

-27.0% 

-20.6% 

12.5 

11.7 

12.8 

2.1% 

9.6% 

44 

White  babies 

2001 

7 

7 

3 

-57.1% 

+200.0% 

7.4 

7.7 

4.5 

-39.2% 

305.0% 

40 

ill'; 

African  American  ami  Of  her  be- 

:S 

2001 

30 

33 

24 

-20.0% 

-27.3% 

15.0 

16.4 

76.7 

77.7% 

7.5% 

43 

Less  than  Adequate  Pre  lotal  Care 

2001 

127 

132 

79 

+37.0% 

-40.2% 

43.1 

45.4 

37.4 

-13.2% 

-17.6% 

26 

4 

2007 

22 

28 

17 

-22. 7% 

-39.3% 

23.2 

37.7 

25.4 

9.5% 

-18.4%, 

73 

African  American  aiui  Other  bai 

‘S 

2001 

705 

704 

62 

-47,0% 

-40.4% 

52.5 

57.7 

43.7 

-18.0% 

-76.8% 

20 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

23 

15 

9 

-60.9% 

-40.0% 

2.6 

1.8 

1.4 

-48.6% 

-24.8% 

43 

VV7i/fe  babies 

2007 

9 

2 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

3.0 

0.8 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-700.0% 

45 

t . 

African  American  anc  Other  /!.. 

2007 

14 

73 

9 

-35. 7% 

-30.8% 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

-17.5% 

-10.7%, 

29 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

”2001 

28 

24  1 

[ 19 

-32.1% 

-20.8% 

9.5 

8.2 

9.0 

-5.2% 

9.1% 

28 

White  babies 

2001 

7 

2 

4 

-42.9% 

+ 700.0% 

7.4 

2.2 

6.0 

-78.6% 

170.0%o 

39 

2001 

21 

22 

15 

-28.6% 

-37.8% 

10.5 

70.9 

10.4 

-0.8% 

-4.8% 

70 

Births  to  mothers  undei  .d 

2001 

73 

G2! 

50 

-31.5% 

-19.4% 

24.7 

21.3 

23.7 

-4.2% 

11.2% 

39 

White  babies 

2001 

17 

70 

10 

-4  7.2% 

+0.0% 

17.9 

7 7.7 

74.9 

-16.7% 

34.7% 

33 

African  American  on  i Other  ba 

•iS 

2001 

' 56 

rv 

40 

-28.6% 

*23.1% 

28.0 

25.9 

27.8 

-0.8% 

7.4% 

28 

<5.^. 

Births  to  mothers  with  !•  ••  'hati  a t 
education 

il  s 

1 

2001 

112 

75 

55 

-50.9% 

-26.7% 

38.0 

25.8 

26.1 

-31.3% 

1.3% 

34 

White  babies 

2001 

34 

17 

’ 15 

-55.9% 

-11.8% 

35.8 

78.9 

22.4 

-37.4% 

78.6% 

37 

African  American  ./m  Other /m 

__20d  ?_ 

78 

58  I 40 

-48. 7% 

-31.0% 

39.0 

28.9 

27.8 

-28.8% 

-3.7% 

9 

iM 

Births  to  single  motliurs 

2001 

95 

131 

, 120 

-26.3% 

-8.4% 

32.2 

45.0 

56.9 

76.7% 

26.4% 

35 

White  babies 

200  \ 

8 

70 

15 

+87.5% 

+50.0% 

8.4 

77.7 

22.4 

766.0% 

101.6%, 

40 

African  American  ana  *W  < .*  • 

2001 

sy' 

12 1 

105 

+20.7% 

-73.2% 

43.5 

60.2 

72.9 

67.6% 

21.1%, 

77 

Children  in  single  parent  tamilio> 

_200U_ 

1,321 

1.479 

1.433 

-8.5% 

-3.1% 

25.8 

37.3 

41.6 

61.3% 

11.6% 

45 

White 

2000 

200 

1 UjI 

794 

-3.0% 

*1.6% 

9.8 

73.8 

76.9 

72.0% 

22.1%, 

20 

1 African  America t ) ai  .tnur 

2000 

i 7_^7 

1 7,2 -r 

7,239 

+ 7 7 3% 

-3.7% 

35.5 

49.9 

54.7 

52.3% 

8.3% 

77 

Not  Ready  for  Grad  i 

200 1__ 

123 

: 1'- ' 

23 

-81.3% 

-77,9% 

46.6 

29.4 

11.3 

-75.8% 

-61.6% 

37 

White  males 

“ 

2001 

73 

3 

-700.0% 

-100.0% 

38.2 

6.7 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0%, 

47 

White  females 

_20O7_ 

n 

-700.0% 

-100.0% 

21.4 

2.9 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

24 

African  American  nn  'h»er  ■ 

2 JO  ’ 

53 

4.1 

16 

-Go. 8% 

-66.7% 

55.8 

35.6 

76.8 

-69.9% 

-52.8% 

29 

'1:. 

African  American  in 

j 

_48_ 

7 

-8:  4% 

-86.5% 

51.6 

37.4 

70.9 

-78.9% 

-70.9%, 

35 

Repeating  Grades  V3 

■Jt)00 

78 

40 

-48.7% 

-7.0% 

27.8 

14.0 

15.8 

-43.2% 

12.9% 

38 

White  males 

:.’nO0 

_ 5 

1 

' 6 

+20.0% 

+ 700.0% 

14.2 

7.0 

27.5 

57.4% 

207.7% 

76 

White  females 

2i>U0 

5' 

1 

-80.0% 

+0.0% 

11.9 

3.3 

2.9 

-75.6% 

-12.1% 

32 

African  American  an.  t » 

2‘K>0 

37 

t . G 

\ 76 

-56.8% 

-38.5% 

36.5 

23.1 

17.9 

-57.0% 

-22.5%, 

36 

African  America  • a */  ■«. 



~-J0 

1 

i 16 

-4l  7% 

*23.1% 

28.6 

10.0 

16.8 

-41.3% 

68.0% 

39 

Grade  3 Math  beto.v 

~ 

2'J*'2 

\ 52 

-r  6% 

+6.1% 

50.2 

18.9 

25.6 

-49.0% 

35.4% 

38 

■ * 

White  males 

~2(/i  2 

_lu 

i 

1 3 

-83.3% 

-25.0% 

48.6 

70.8 

13.0 

-73.3% 

20.4% 

43 

^j//e  females 

j 

G 

2 

-G’j.  7% 

+0.0% 

21.4 

6.5 

9.1 

-57.5% 

40.0% 

7 

1^' 

0^- 

African  American  .1  nr  m 

j >2~ 

70  \ 

23 

-b7.  1% 

+0.0% 

58.3 

25.0 

30.7 

-47.3% 

22.8% 

20 

African  American  1 1- . . ,or  Ic 

' ~ 

53_ 

1 2'' 

24 

-5  •'  7% 

+20.0% 

49.7 

20.2 

28.9 

-41.1% 

43.1%, 

20 

Grade  3 Reading  bei'  ^ 

'2 

J31 

1 - ‘ 

63 

■0.9% 

♦ 6.8% 

44.7 

22.8 

31.3 

-30.0% 

37.3% 

37 

White  males 

,» 

; > 

i . 

6 

-4,-.0% 

+50.0% 

27.0 

10.8 

26.1 

-3.3% 

141.7%, 

27 

W/i/fe  females 

1 

1 

■)\>.0% 

-6G.7%o 

14.3 

9.7 

4.5 

-68.5% 

-53.6% 

72 

m 

African  America- ■ <- 

( 

, 30 

-52.-1% 

-3.2% 

52.5 

33.7 

41.1 

-21.7% 

22.0%, 

72 

African  American  an-  ■ < ' 

1 26 

-51.9% 

*23.8% 

50.0 

21.2 

31.3 

-37.4% 

47.6% 

39 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanlii’ 

_ 

1:  j 

! 1;  . 

, 56 

-5i  .6% 

-54.8% 

43.4 

50.2 

25.5 

-41.2% 

-49.2% 

39 

White  males 

: -j 

r 

2 

-7;  4% 

-87.8% 

77.5 

37.9 

6.7 

-61.7%, 

-82.3% 

7 

White  fenra/e.N 

~ 

2 

-7  • 

-50.0% 

30.0 

14.8 

6.7 

-77.7% 

-54.7%, 

43 

African  Anicricti-.  r ' u n 

7 ••  ^ 

(.  ■ 

. 

! 28 

J% 

-50.9% 

II  ___67,3 

62.6 

40.6 

-33.8% 

-35.1%, 

42 

African  Ameiit  * ' nr  it. 

• < 

r 

24 

-4  • 2% 

-52.0% 

H 39.8 

51.6 

27.3 

-31.4%, 

-47.1% 

30 

*Year  of  data  is  aj.'; 
•*1  is  best.  46  Is 
•••  Data  include  ; ■ 
••••  BSAP  for  1 Jt  . . 
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Bamberg  County 
Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indi 


Number 


Must 

Year 

I 

Uf 

Most 

Recent 

Grade  8 Math  below  : 

1 rds** 

2002  f 

'5 

77 

117 

White  males 

i 02 

'7 

5 

12 

White  females 

: ,02 

12 

11 

African  American 

ales 

12  

/8 

29 

49 

African  American 

.males 

: 2 

w' 

31 

45 

Grade  8 Reading  be' 

^ 'odards** 

2 )J 

33 

65 

78 

White  males 

1 i 

6 

i 5 

10 

White  females 

2G 

’3‘ 

1 8 

3 

African  American 

lales 

?0j2 

1 30 

40 

African  American  ..  .. 

jmales 

2001'  ' 

/o 

1 22 

25 

Grade  9 Bottom  Qua:' 

I/MAT 

1998  , 

'A 

92 

110 

White  males 

.i-ns  * 

/• 

12 

NA 

White  females 

; 38  _ _ ’ 

i 4 

NA 

African  American  . . 

ales 

( ‘ji 

A 

I 42 

NA 

African  American 

males 

A 

1 34 

A//t 

Exit  Exam  (not  pass; 

. >n  1st 

112 

82 

■iv 

attempt) 

White  males 

3 

6 

ii 

White  females 

5 

African  American 

tales 

’ 

43 

4U 

African  American 

'males 

'a 

60 

31 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  gr 
in  12th  grade  4 years 

:er  enrolle 

.2  02  ■ 

90 

9o 

White  males 

J 

19 

1 4 

White  females 

2(  2 

/ 

9 

3 

4^’ 

African  America t > 

ales 

2c  2 

in 

39 

47 

African  America! . 

, males 

2 _ 

>■ 

23 

79 

Young  Adults  Not  Cc 
(18-24) 

‘ jh  School 

552 

348 

White  males 

77 

NA 

White  females 

53 

N^- 

African  American 

' lies 

255 

N- 

m 

African  American 

. tales 

167 

tr 

Poverty  Rate 

2,1 

1,988 

1.4.‘ 

White  children 

' 420 

- 

African  America 

. v>  'n 

~T: 

1,568 

'L 

Income  of  Families  ^ 

• '99  S) 

c, 

36 

$ -8,758 

$32,420 

m 

White  families 

5 

la 

$ 67,441 

NA 

African  American 

imilies 

S 

, i 

S 27,356 

NA 

Teenage  Pregnancy 

31 

White 

5 

African  American 

26 

Delinquency 

48 

White  males 

‘ 

15 

White  females 

6 

African  America, 

20 

African  Americai. 

; males 

7 

‘Closest  available  u. 
**BSAP  for  1980  an 


if  was  use 
" ior  2002 


<0  (i®aOi(a30Q03^ 


Percent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

-45.6% 

+51.9% 

70.3 

32.5 

56.0 

-20.3% 

72.3% 

-29.4% 

+140.0% 

34.7 

16.1 

37.5 

8.1% 

132.9% 

-64.5% 

-8.3% 

58.5 

28.6 

42.3 

-27.7% 

47.9% 

-37.2%  . 

+69.0% 

78.0 

38.7 

71.0 

-9.0% 

83.5% 

-49.4% 

^45.2% 

85.6 

34.8 

54.9 

-35.9% 

57.8% 

-52.1% 

+20.0% 

53.4 

27.5 

37.5 

-29.8% 

36.4% 

-37.5% 

+100.0% 

32.6 

16.1 

31.3 

-4.0% 

94.4% 

-76.9% 

-62.5% 

24.5 

19.1 

12.0 

-51.0% 

-37.2% 

-37.5% 

+33.3% 

64.0 

40.5 

58.0 

-9.4% 

43.2% 

-64.3% 

+13.6% 

68.0 

24.7 

30.5 

-55.1% 

23.5% 

NA  1 

+ 19.6% 

NA 

38.8 

40.3 

NA 

3.9% 

NA  i 

NA 

NA 

33.3 

20.6 

NA 

-38.1% 

NA 

N.A~^ 

NA 

11.1 

12.1 

NA 

9.0% 

NA 

N.‘^ 

NA 

51.2 

56.4 

NA 

10.2% 

NA  ■ 

N>< 

NA 

41.5 

40.0 

NA 

-3.6% 

-49.7% 

-26. P% 

58.0 

48.5 

50.3 

-13.3% 

3.7% 

-57.1% 

•Moao% 

33.3 

11,1 

40.0 

20.1% 

260.4% 

-71.4% 

_^20_0% 

31.8 

14.7 

17.4 

-45.3% 

18.4% 

-33.3% 

-7.0% 

i 71.4 

56.6 

64.5 

-9.7% 

14.0% 

-58.7% 

-48.3  %_ 

1 67.6 

64.5 

50.0 

-26.0% 

-22.5% 

M5.2% 

+9.5:'a 

I 

29.4 

37.8 

59.4% 

28.6% 

-24.1  1 

5.1 

42.2 

40.2 

690.3% 

-4.8% 

4-23.7^1 

-5.9 

' 17.3 

26.2 

25.3 

45.7% 

-3.4% 

i-l7.6/n 

' +20.0'.;' 

1 33.2 

33.9 

48.1 

45.0% 

41.9% 

^■47.0% 

+24.0^: 

i 20.1 

20.5 

30.4 

51.2% 

48.0% 

-54.5% 

-37.070 

j 27.7 

22.6 

19.4 

-29.8% 

-14.0% 

NA 

30.2 

30.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.4 

17.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  ' 

1.  > 

29.9 

30.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

- m\ 

/ M 

1 22.6 

15.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

!■ 

■27/;  ^ 

-25.  ] 

, 35,4 

40.3 

35.4 

0.0% 

-12.2% 

-3C.. 

15.3 

27.7 

22.9 

49.6% 

-17.3% 

■3/.( 

,yi  ■ * 

46.6 

46.0 

40.8 

-12.4% 

-11.2% 

_-l2A% 

”l6.'/,. 

/ NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

! A/A 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

t 

^oc( 

teo© 

L 

-2u. 

5.4 

4.4 

3.7 

-31.2% 

-15.9%| 

-89.:  % 

-20  ' 

5.7 

2.9 

2.9 

-48.7% 

0.0%j 

-10. ! r 

-.70  , 

5.4 

4.9 

4.0 

-25.4% 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  6,609  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  3,209  were  White,  3,226 
were  African-American,  and  174  were  other  races.  There  were  6,175  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  6,712  in  1980, 
6,747  in  1970,  and  7,981  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  28.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45.2%  in  1960,  39.3%  in  1970,  and  33.8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,009  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.6%  of  the  overall  population:  7.2%  of  Whites  and  10.1%  of 

African  Americans. 


Figure  1 

: Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 

White 

48.6% 

L P \\ 

AA&O* 

51.4% 

* In  all  charts  African-American  Is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.6%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.2%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.7%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  34.8%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  48.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  17  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.0%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.4%  of  all  White  and  6.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  94.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowle  dged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  60  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  17.7%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  15.6%  of  all  White  and  19.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  85.0%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Givin2  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  85  babies,  25.1%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 

28.6%  of  White  and  22.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  60.9%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  40.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (31.3%  of  Whites  and  47.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  34.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(40.1%  of  Whites  and  30.2%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  125 

babies,  36.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  born  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  40.9% 
and  in  1960  it  was  14.6%.  In  2001,  15.0%  of  White  children  and  53.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  59  babies,  17.4%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  184,  constituting  54.3%  of  all  babies,  29.9%  of  White  babies, 
and  72.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  150  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  94  divorce  decrees  involving  60  children 

were  filed.  In  1970,  only  27  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,265  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  39.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  31.6%  in  1990,  24.2%  in  1980,  and  15.8%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.1%  of  White  and  61.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
698  or  40.5%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  13.8%  of  White  and  67.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Workine  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  65.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  70.7%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  44.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
60.2%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  609  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  92.1%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  7.9%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  86.5%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  7.9%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  5.6%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  area,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 62.00  for  centers  and  $ 68.75  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  20%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  40%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  20%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  40%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  25%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  195  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  30.5%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
58.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  17.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  291  or  4.4%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  104  or  1.6/o  lived  with 
non-relatives,  7 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  15  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  102  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  45  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  23.8%  for  physical  abuse,  0.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  l.\A>  for  mental 
injury,  26.2%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  9.5%  for  medical  neglect,  33.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  78  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  44.9%  were  male,  55.1%  were  female;  33.3%  were  White,  66.1%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  35.5%  were  ages  0 - 5,  36.8%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  27.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
23.1%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  60.3%  in  single  parent  families,  6.4%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
10.3%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  16  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  10.4  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  12.5%  0-2,  6.3%  3-5,  6.3%  6-10,  25.0% 
11-13,  and  50.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  56.3%  males  and  43.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
37.5%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  18.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  31.3%  for  independent  living,  12.5%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.55  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.21  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,816  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  850  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  27.7%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.6%  of  Whites  and  41.9%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


° 1989 
^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  30.4%,  it  was 
24.3%  in  1979  and  32.6%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  30.0%  of  children  0 - 5 
(8.9%  White,  47.9%  African-American  and  Other),  and  26.5%  of  children  6 - 17  (12.5%  White,  40.0%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  24.4%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  48.9%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  10.8%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
60.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  3,507  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,691  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,009 

15.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,816 

27.7% 

399 

12.6% 

1,417 

41.9% 

Under  125% 

2,320 

35.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,854 

43.5%  n 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

3,119  ' 

47.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

Under  185% 

3,296 

50.3% 

NA  1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,507 

53.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

6,609 

3,209 

3,400 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 


www.sckjdscount.org. 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $45,655.  In  1989  it  was  $43,045,  and  1979,  it 
was  $40,929,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$28,155  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $57,343  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Barnwell  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  decreased  by  -7.4%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  319'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  34.2  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 236, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  495  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 214.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  98,  or  28.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  130, 

or  38.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  31  or  21.1%  of  Whites  and  99  or  51.6%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  40  or  1 1.8%  of  all  babies  m the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight;  13.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  9.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  19  or  1.9%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.3%  of  White  babies  and  2.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $8,274  and  $43,721  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,931  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $196,389  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $139,302  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  59.9%  from 
11.7  to  18.8  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  1 1.6%  from  10.0  to  11.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  85.1%  from  13.4  to  24.8  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  5 White  and  14  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  5 White  and 

7 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Barnwell  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  755  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  3 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  51.3%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.2/b.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fiilly  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID,  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  bad  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  ’ 256  to  384  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  17  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  33  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight,  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  frii 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  18.0%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  38.8%  by  age  13,  and  52.5%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  16.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.5%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  33.1%  of  White  male  and  30.8%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  20.9%  of  African-American  males  and  10.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (10.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(31.7%  compared  with  2.2%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


‘ County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Barnwell  County.  Two  of  3 

E^  dis,r,c„  pa„ic.pa,ed  (D.s.rlc,s  19  and  45).  ^ ^ ^ avaIUBLE 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  661  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  366  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  237  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  4 in 
Barnwell  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  424  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  283  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  583  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  308  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  891  uninsured  children  in  Barnwell  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  6 nurses,  compared  with  3 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Barnwell  County  has  increased  by  62.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  54.0%  of  all  children  in  that  agp  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$8.4  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Barnwell  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  \\as  3,568. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

93 

171 

1 

4 

269 

Children  1-5 

295 

714 

1 

45 

1,055 

Children  6-14 

455 

1,124 

2 

63 

1,644 

Children  15-18 

184 

4121 

2 

2 

600 

Total 

1,027^ 

2,421 

6 

114 

3,568 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  43.0%  for  Whites  and  39.7%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

52  children  not  ready  14.8%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

51  children  failing  14.0%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

86  children  failing  23.9%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-a2e  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

70  children  over-age  19.2%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
170  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  147  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  24.6%  and  20.9%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  19.4%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  22.0%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  14.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  19.2%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  20.9%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  237  speech  and  language  impaired,  366  learning  disabled,  14  emotionally 
disabled,  198  mentally  impaired,  and  37  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  18.4%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

109  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  35.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8: 10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Barnwell  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  74.2%  to  24.8%  in  math  and  from 
64.3%  to  21.5%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  35%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  35.1%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  35%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  32.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  38.6%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottorn  quarter  was  37.9%  in  1990  and  32.3%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4“"  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  52.6%,  but  in  2002  37.2%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  50.9%  in  1999  and  46.6%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  13.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  633  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  95  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

°2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

38.5 

23.9 

21.4 

44.4 

58.3 

4 

36.2 

23.2 

17.0 

44.6 

57.4 

5 

41.5 

26.1 

26.0 

58.8 

54.7 

6 

44.1 

27.6 

28.8 

57.3 

57.3 

7 

54.8 

41.3 

45.6 

65.7 

63.7 

8 

51.3 

38.3 

33.8 

72.8 

57.4 

Basic 

3 

35.5 

38.6 

41.1 

38.4 

25.0 

4 

39.6 

34.1 

52.3 

40.2 

31.9 

5 

38.5 

37.0 

49.4 

30.4 

40.6 

6 

38.2 

39.1 

45.5 

35.9 

34.1 

7 

28.3 

35.9 

22.8 

25.7 

28.6 

8 

38.4 

45.7 

47.5 

24.7 

36.5 

Proficient 

3 

15.9 

22.7 

21.4 

11.1 

10.7 

4 

14.9 

25.6  ^ 

19.3 

9.8 

6.4 

5 

14.6 

25.0 

16.9 

9.8 

4.7 

6 

13.9 

21.8 

22.7 

5.8 

8.5 

7 

11.7 

17.4 

21.5 

2.9 

7.7 

8 

7.8 

11.1 

12.5 

2.5 

6.1 

Advanced 

3 

10.1 

14.8 

16.1 

6.1 

6.0 

4 

9.3 

17.1 

11.4 

5.4 

4.3 

5 

5.4 

12.0 

7.8 

1.0 

0.0 

6 

3.8 

11.5 

3.0 

1.0 

0.0 

7 

5.2 

5.4 

10.1 

5.7 

0.0 

8 

2.5 

4.9 

6.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  13.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  512 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  81  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10;  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

33.7 

26.1 

8.9 

42.9 

47.6 

4 

38.2 

24.4 

15.9 

58.7 

51.1 

5 

36.1 

26.4 

23.4 

52.9 

38.7 

6 

44.8 

34.1 

21.2 

62.7 

52.4 

7 

38.0 

36.6 

15.2 

52.9 

42.2 

8 

42.0 

35.8 

20.0 

64.2 

46.0 

Basic 

3 

33.4 

30.7 

35.7 

33.7 

34.5 

4 

37.4 

43.9 

42.0 

27.2 

37.2 

5 

46.1 

48.4 

44.2 

42.2 

51.6 

6 

30,4 

36.5 

25,8 

31.4 

26.8 

7 

43.2 

48,4 

45.6 

37.5 

42.2 

8 

37.2 

35,8 

42.5 

32.1 

38.1 

Proficient 

3 

30,1 

40.9 

48.2 

21.4 

16.7 

4 

23.3 

28,0 

40,9 

14.1 

11.7 

5 

16.9 

24.2 

29.9 

4.9 

9.7 

6 

20,3 

22.4 

43.9 

5.9 

17.1 

7 

17.8 

12.9 

36.7 

9.6 

15.6 

8 

17.7 

25.9 

28,8 

3,7 

14.2 

Advanced 

3 

2.8 

2.3 

7.1 

2.0 

1.2 

4 

1,1 

3,7 

1.1 

0,0 

0,0 

5 

0.9 

1,1 

2.6 

0,0 

0,0 

6 

4.5 

7.1 

9.1 

0,0 

3.7 

7 

1.1 

2.2 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

3.1 

2.5 

8,8 

0,0 

1.8 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


122  students  drop  out  annually  29.8%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  29.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate"  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  23.1%  during  1985-89,  and  25.0% 
during  1990-94,  27.6%  during  1995-97  and  37.5%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  96.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


12*'’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"*  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
’ This  is  calculated  by  using  8*'*  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

” 2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website.  121 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  1 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  12- 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  21.6%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  29.8%  to  57.3%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVTORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

15.7% 

24.7% 

33.5% 

48.8% 

76.5% 

27.7% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

10.3% 

13.6% 

19.0% 

27.4% 

60.5% 

15.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

4.1  % 

13.2% 

17.4% 

25.0% 

65.1% 

14.1% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self* 
defense? 

17.8% 

23.2% 

2.9% 

6.6% 

11.4% 

19.0% 

3.8% 

7.2% 

9.1  % 

14.1% 

12.2% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

5.3% 

10.6% 

1.0% 

0.5% 

7.6% 

13.2% 

2.0% 

5.1% 

4.1  % 

7.3% 

6.1% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

30.1% 

29.1% 

18.1% 

17.3% 

25.5% 

26.9% 

24.8% 

12.0% 

25.0% 

21.4% 

22.7% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

0.8% 

1.1% 

5.7% 

12.0% 

8.1% 

4.5% 

13.7% 

20.5% 

7.4% 

9.4% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

4.7% 

3.2% 

4.9% 

9.7% 

9.7% 

13.3% 

8.2% 

9.4% 

7.1% 

8.7% 

8.1% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in*school 

suspension? 

30.4% 

54.2% 

24.3% 

42.3% 

38.4% 

40.5% 

28.5% 

33.7% 

30.6% 

43.0% 

38.4% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

16.3% 

16.5% 

4.7% 

10.5% 

25.9% 

15.0% 

15.4% 

15.3% 

16.2% 

14.4% 

15.1% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

7.4% 

8.0% 

3.7% 

6.4% 

7.2% 

9.8% 

4.0% 

3.3% 

5.7% 

6.8% 

6.4% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.4% 

NA 

13.2% 

NA 

6.7% 

NA 

NA% 

NA 

9.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.2% 

4.1% 

0.9% 

4.8% 

3.0% 

5.9% 

2.0% 

0.6% 

2.3% 

3.8% 

3.2% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

12.3% 

17.5% 

15.8% 

35.1% 

18.3% 

16.6% 

13.2% 

28.4% 

14.8% 

24.3% 

20.8% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.0% 

8.0% 

8.7% 

14.2% 

8.4% 

6.6% 

6.2% 

12.2% 

7.2% 

10.3% 

9.2% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they  ; 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  35.8%  middle  school,  41.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  3 1.0%  middle  school,  22.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  33.6%  middle  school,  3 1.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  38. 1%  middle  school,  55.3%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  15.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.8%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  34.0%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
24.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  31.6%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  16.5% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  31.4%  by  age  13,  and  59.8%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  15.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  2 1 .7%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  32.8%  of  eighth 
graders  and  71.1%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  62.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  55.6%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  39.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  39.3%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  4.9%  of  'f''  and  8''  graders  and  15.8%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.1%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.9%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  16.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.7%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  20.0%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.6%  5 or  more;  however  19.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  8.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  14.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  17.8%  of  White  males,  9.3 /o  Wl 
females,  15.4%  of  African-American  males,  and  4.7%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.7%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  12.8%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  26.8%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  7.4%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  7.5%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  17.4%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  3.9%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  50.4%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  23.9%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


‘ County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Barnwell  County.  Two  of  3 
E RJ  C districts  participated  (Districts  1 9 and  45). 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  2 1 % of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 

lifetimes.  . c a 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  33  girls  between  the  ages  ot  14  and  1 / 

became  pregnant  in  1999,  31  in  2000  and  19  in  2001.  This  represented  2.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.5%  for 
Whites  and  3.8%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  84.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Barnwell  County  has  decreased  by  54.8 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  76.2%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  33.3%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency;  In  2001-02,  100  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  14.0%  were  age  12  or  younger,  3 1.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  55.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  13.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burgl^.  Also,  1 1 Juvenile  cases  constituting  8.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  25.4%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
40.7%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  33.9%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  9.7%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  61.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  27.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  1.6/o  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
68.9%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  57.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  15.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  10.0%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21 .3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  55  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.0%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  13  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  142  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  9.9%  of  their  age  group:  9.4%  for  White  and 
10.3%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  8 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  5 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  2 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Barnwell  County.  The  39. 4^ 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  27.7%  in  poverty,  37.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  30.8%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  14.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  commumty  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
82.3%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  45.7%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  60.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  72.3%  were  not  poor  and  46.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.2%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  85.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade  ' 48.7%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  58.0%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  64.7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'"  grade,  and  62.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  69.2%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  85.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  72.5%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  32.9%  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.8%  of  8"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  26.0%  of  3'  graders  and 
10.3%  of  8“'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  AVhat  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 

www.sckidscount.org.  

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  fkhazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.u_s  ) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-2291  125 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.orq 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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72.8 

73.5 

7 7.4% 

5.9% 

79 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

132 

157 

130 

+1.5% 

-17.2% 

38.4 

45.9 

38.3 

-0.3% 

-16.6% 

19 

White  babies 

2001 

41 

57 

31 

-24.4% 

-45.8% 

25.3 

33.5 

27.7 

-78.8% 

-37. 7%  1 

20 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

91 

100 

99 

+8.8% 

-1.0% 

50.0 

58.7 

57.8 

3.1% 

-77.3%  1 

75 

Infant  Mortality 

2001  1 

23 

12 

19 

-17.4% 

+58.3% 

2.2 

1.2 

1.9 

-15.1% 

59.9% 

36 

White  babies 

2001  1 

10 

5 

5 

-50.0% 

+0.0% 

2.7 

7.0 

7.7 

-48.0% 

11.6% 

42 

w 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

13 

7 

14 

+ 7.7% 

+ 700.0% 

2.3 

7.3 

2.5 

8.2% 

85.1% 

26 

2 

M 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

32 

31 

17 

-46.9% 

-45.2% 

9.3 

9.1 

5.0 

-46.3% 

-44.8% 

26 

White  babies 

2001 

7 

12 

5 

-28.8% 

-58.3% 

4.3 

7.7 

3.4 

-21.3% 

-57.8% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

25 

19 

12 

-52.0% 

-38.8% 

13.7 

77.0 

8.3 

-54.5% 

-43.4% 

31 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

83 

78 

60 

-27.7% 

-23.1% 

24.1 

22.8 

17.7 

-26.6% 

-22.4% 

36 

White  babies 

2001 

31 

32 

23 

-25.8% 

+28.7% 

79.7 

78.8 

75.8 

-78.5% 

-17.1% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

52 

46 

37 

-28.8% 

+ 79.8% 

28.8 

28.7 

79.3 

-32.8% 

-27.9% 

30 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

141 

87 

85 

-39.7% 

-2.3% 

41.0 

25.4 

25.1 

-38.8% 

-1.3% 

38 

White  babies 

2001 

57 

45 

42 

-28.3% 

-8.7% 

35.2 

28.5 

28.8 

-78.7% 

8.0% 

35 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

84 

42 

43 

-48.8% 

+2.4% 

48.2 

24.4 

22.4 

-57.5% 

-8.3% 

10 

Births  to  single  mothers*”* 

2001 

96 

154 

184 

+91.7% 

+ 19.5% 

27.9 

45.0 

54.3 

94.6% 

20.6% 

28 

White  babies 

2001 

12 

25 

44 

+266.7% 

+ 78.0% 

7.4 

74.7 

29.9 

303.7% 

103.3% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

84 

129 

140 

+66.7% 

+8.5% 

46.2 

75.0 

72.9 

58.0% 

-2.8% 

21 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,449 

1,692 

2,265 

+56.3% 

+33.9% 

24.2 

31.6 

39.4 

62.9% 

24.7% 

42 

White 

2000 

358 

373 

589 

+58.9% 

+52.5% 

70.8 

73.4 

79.7 

80.8% 

42.9% 

37 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1,082 

1,316 

1,696 

+58.7% 

+28.9% 

39.5 

57.4 

87.7 

54.7% 

18.9% 

75 

@300^ 

iSOD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

1 173 

102 

52 

-69.9% 

-49.0% 

47.3 

26.2 

14.8 

-68.7% 

-43.5% 

1 40 

White  males 

2001 

28 

17 

4 

-85.7% 

-78.5% 

32.8 

78.5 

5.7 

-82.5% 

-89.2%! 

1 27 

White  females 

2001  1 

17 

8 

4 

-78.5% 

-50.0% 

79.3 

70.7 

5.5 

-77.5% 

-48.8%! 

1 79 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

75 

32 

27 

-64.0% 

-75.8% 

73.5 

37.7 

28.2 

-84.4% 

-77.4% 

48 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

53 

45 

17 

-67.9% 

-82.2% 

58.9 

37.2 

78.2 

-72.5% 

-58.5% 

47 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

1 

46 

62 

+67.6% 

+34.8% 

10.4 

13.4 

15.9 

52.9% 

18.7% 

3 

White  males 

2000 

I 

9 

11 

-8.3% 

+22.2% 

14.1 

70.8 

77.8 

-77.7% 

9.4% 

75 

'# 

White  females 

2000  \ 

1 ^ 

2 

6 

+20.0% 

+200.0% 

5.6 

2.2 

7.7 

28.8% 

222.7% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000  ^ 

1 

21 

31 

+ 106.7% 

+47.8% 

15.1 

25.4 

27.4 

87.5% 

7.9% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000  ; 

5 

14 

14 

+ 180.0% 

+0.0% 

5.7 

74.2 

75.3 

788.4% 

7.7% 

3 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

145 

34 

126 

-13.1% 

+270.6% 

40.6 

9.5 

38.5 

-5.2% 

305.3%! 

1 

White  males 

2002 

34 

8 

21 

-38.2% 

+ 782.5% 

39.5 

9.7 

23.9 

-39.5% 

782.8%| 

1 

White  females 

2002 

i 29 

2 

12 

-58.8% 

+500.0% 

30.2 

2.2 

27.4 

-29.7% 

872.7%\ 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

8 

44 

+2.3% 

+450.0% 

47.2 

70.0 

44.4 

-5.9% 

344.0%  \ 

1 ^ 

A- 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

16 

49 

+25.8% 

+206.3% 

47.0 

78.2 

58.3 

24.0% 

259.9% 

74 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

I 140 

20 

110 

-21.4% 

+450.0% 

39.2 

5.7 

33.7 

-14.0% 

491.2% 

27 

White  males 

2002 

1 

6 

23 

-28.1% 

+283.3% 

37.2 

7.7 

28.7 

-29.8% 

267.6% 

39 

White  females 

2002 

! 

2 

5 

-79.2% 

+ 750.0% 

25.0 

2.2 

8.9 

-84.4% 

304.5% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

49 

5 

42 

-14.3% 

+ 740.0% 

53.8 

8.3 

42.9 

-20.3% 

581.0% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

34 

7 

40 

+ 17.6% 

+471.4% 

41.0 

7.0 

47.8 

78.7% 

580.0% 

25 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

I 113 

111 

82 

-27.4% 

-26.1% 

35.0 

32.2 

24.4 

-30.3% 

-24.2% 

29 

White  males 

1998 

1 22 

20 

9 

-59.7% 

-55.0% 

27.9 

24.4 

72.2 

-58.3% 

-50.0% 

32 

White  females 

1998 

1 ^ 

10 

9 

+0.0% 

-10.0% 

11.8 

73.2 

77.7 

-0.8% 

-11.4% 

73 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

1 52 

43 

32 

-38.5% 

-25.6% 

59.8 

47.8 

40.8 

-37.8% 

-14.6% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

27 

38 

32 

+78.5% 

-15.8% 

36.5 

39.2 

30.8 

-75.8% 

-21.4% 

27 

J 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
“1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Barnwell  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

f 

n 

Most  1 
Recent  Year; 

I960* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1: 

: Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

^ White  males 

2002 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

W'  White  females 

2002  \ 

HREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

f African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

W Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

#REF! 

c.  White  males 

2002 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

^ White  females 

2002 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREFI 

* African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREF! 

UREFI 

UREFI 

pH  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

136 

109 

NA 

-19.9% 

NA 

37.9 

32.6 

NA 

-14.0% 

NA 

-51.2% 

r-  White  males 

1998 

NA 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.2 

21.1 

fe  White  females 

1998 

NA 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.7 

18.3 

NA 

9.6% 

ill  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

48.8 

53.1 

NA 

8.8% 

W African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.3 

37.2 

NA 

-14.1% 

» Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
S attempt) 

2002 

142 

78 

109 

-23.2% 

+39.7% 

47.0 

29.4 

35.3 

-24.9% 

20.1% 

1 White  males 

2002 

19 

15 

23 

+21.1% 

+53.3% 

21.6 

22.1 

28.0 

29.6% 

26. 7% 

L White  females 

2002 

22 

12 

13 

-40.9% 

+8.3% 

30.6 

18.5 

15.7 

-48.7% 

-15.1% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

54 

33 

30 

-44.4% 

-9.1% 

74.0 

52.4 

48.4 

-34.6% 

-7.6% 

i'  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

47 

16 

43 

-8.5% 

+ 168.8% 

68.1 

23.9 

53.1 

-22.0% 

122.2% 

^ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
f in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

112 

86 

122 

+8.9% 

+42.7% 

30.5 

22.0 

29.8 

-2.4% 

35.5% 

5^  White  males 

2000-02  1 

34 

29 

41 

+23.4% 

+45.0% 

36.0 

27.5 

34.6 

-3.8% 

25.8% 

li;  White  females 

2000-02  \ 

1 27 

20 

28 

+5.7% 

+40.0% 

29.4 

20.9 

29.8 

1.2% 

42.2% 

4-  African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

35 

25 

36 

+ 1.9% 

+45.6% 

36.6 

23.2 

36.8 

0.3% 

58.3% 

i African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

17 

13 

17 

+0.0% 

+36.0% 

19.2 

14.8 

17.1 

-10.9% 

15.7% 

■i  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
P (18-24) 

2000 

746 

483 

614 

-17.7% 

+27.1% 

32.4 

24.7 

21.6 

-33.2% 

-12.4% 

r.  -i 1 

White  males 

NA 

223 

167 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.1 

30.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

B White  females 

NA  1 

I 160 

79 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.8 

14.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

} ' African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

179 

139 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.8 

34.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  1 

1 184 

98 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.3 

20.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

• V".' 

i 

vr 

^ Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1 1,622 

1,864 

1,816 

+12.0% 

-2.6% 

24.3 

30.4 

27.7 

14.0% 

-8.9% 

W White  children 

2000 

634 

325 

399 

-25.3% 

+22.8% 

15.7 

11.2 

12.6 

-19. 7% 

12.5%! 

L 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,088 

1,539 

1,417 

+30.2% 

-7.9% 

33.3 

47.6 

41.9 

25.8% 

-12.0% 

L , Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000  1 

$ 40,929 

$ 43,045 

$ 45,655 

+11.5% 

+6.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

fc  White  families 

2000  \ 

r$  44,867 

$ 56,491 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

L 

^ African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  1 

$ 35,167 

$ 26,466 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

I 

20© 

f-  Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

41 

42 

19 

-53.7% 

-54.8% 

5.7 

6.5 

2.7 

-52.5% 

-58.5% 

1 . White 

2001 

12 

18 

5 

-58.3% 

-72.2% 

3.2 

6.0 

1.5 

-52.5% 

-75.0% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

29 

24 

14 

-51.7% 

-41.7% 

8.3 

7.1 

3.8 

-54.2% 

-46.5% 

Delinguency 

2002 

45 

26 

55 

+22.2% 

+ 111.5% 

4.2 

2.4 

5.0 

19.0% 

108.3% 

White  males 

2002 

12 

7 

17 

+41.7% 

+ 142.9% 

4.4 

2.9 

6.1 

38.0% 

109.4% 

White  females 

2002 

11 

1 

9 

-18.2% 

+800.0% 

4.1 

0.5 

3.6 

-12.2% 

620.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

17 

16 

20 

+ 17.6% 

+25.0% 

6.0 

4.5 

6.9 

14.9% 

53.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

6 

2 

9 

+80.0% 

+350.0% 

1.9 

0.7 

3.2 

69.2% 

359.2% 

^ ■ ■ ^ 11 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Beaufort 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  28,143  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  16,644  were  White,  9,636 
were  African-American,  and  1,863  were  other  races.  There  were  21,818  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  18,188  in  1980, 
18,651  in  1970,  and  19,233  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  23.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  43.5%  in  1960,  36.5%  in  1970,  and  27.8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  9,691  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.0%  of  the  overall  population:  7.0%  of  Whites  and  9.8%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  6.6%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  3.2%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  2.4%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 

Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  30.4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  52.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  74  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.8%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.4%  of  all  White  and  7.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  90.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  247  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  12.7%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  9.5%  of  all  White  and  20.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  78.9%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


O 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth;  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  200 1,  355  babies,  18.3%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  1 2th  grade.  In  200 1 , 
18.8%  of  White  and  17.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  28.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  41.2%  had  completed  12 
grades  (34.8%  of  Whites  and  57.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  40.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(46.4%  of  Whites  and  25.5%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers ; Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  394 

babies,  20.3%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  19.8% 
and  in  1960  it  was  26.8%.  In  2001,  11.4%  of  White  children  and  42.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  296  babies,  15.2%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  690,  constituting  35.5%  of  all  babies,  25.1%  of  White  babies, 
and  61.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,447  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  450  divorce  decrees  involving  374  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  76  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  cf  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  6,859  children 

lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  27.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  23.8%  in  1990,  19.4%  in  1980,  and  16.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.6%  of  White  and  43.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,861  or  22.1%  of  children  underage  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  13.1%  of  White  and  39.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  59.7%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  71.7%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  27.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work. 
56.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  4,023  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  9 1 . 1%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  8.9%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  83.5%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  7.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.4%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  6.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 98.64  for  centers  and  $ 76.32  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  14.8%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  11.1%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paymg 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  48.1%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  72.2%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  33.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  50%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  48.1%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  44%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  12%  have  less  than  a 
high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  943  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  26.8%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
53.7%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  14.4%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  5.8%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,046  or  3.7%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  421  or  1.5%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  37  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  123  or  0.4%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  381  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  105  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect;  19.4%  for  physical  abuse,  10.2%  for  sexual  abuse,  1.9^  for  mental 
injury,  15.7%  for  physical  neglect,  8.3%  for  educational  neglect,  0.9%  for  medical  neglect,  43.5%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  196  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  50.3%  were  male,  49.7%  were  female;  42.9%  were  White,  57.1%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  27.0%  were  ages  0 - 5,  51.3%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  21.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
39.3%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  52.0%  in  single  parent  families,  6.6%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  2.0% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  80  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  9.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  10.0%  0-2,  2.5%  3-5,  17.5%  6-10, 21.3%o 
11-13,  and  48.8%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  45.0%  males  and  55.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
22.5%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  41.3%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  5.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  5.0%  for  independent  living,  26.3%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.30  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.30  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  eurrently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  eheek  the  eoverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
< as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website.  MgJg'J'  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  4,346  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  2,150  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  15.7%  of  all  children  and  youth:  8.8%  of  Whites  and  25.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

^^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  20.1%,  it  was 
23.6%  in  1979  and  35.1%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  14.3%  of  children  0 - 5 
(8.0%  White,  24.1%  African-American  and  Other),  and  15.4%  of  children  6-17  (8.5%  White,  25.1%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  6.7%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among  the 
elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the  economic 
status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  36.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.3%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
72.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  1 1,366  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  7,020  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,764 

6.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

4,346 

15.7% 

1,453 

8.8% 

2,893 

25.7% 

Under  125% 

6,062 

21.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

7,935 

28.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

10,003 

36.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

10,421 

37.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

1 1 ,366 

41.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

28,143 

16,644 

1 1 ,499 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $60,353.  In  1989  it  was  $49,068,  and  1979,  it 
was  $40,746,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$30,233  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $71,721  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Beaufort  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  decreased  by  -0.7%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  710'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  19.6  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 224, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,678  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 254.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  512,  or  26.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  836, 
or  43.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care'.  568  or  40.8%  of  Whites  and  268  or  48.6/o  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  12  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  146  or  7.5%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  13.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  5.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  76  or  1.4%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  0.7%  of  White  babies  and  3.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $8,507  and  $63,097  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,153  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,470,185  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,01 1,756  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  42.6%  from 
10.0  to  5.7  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  58.7%  from  7.4  to  3.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  13.2%  from  14.2  to  12.3  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  12  White  and  20  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  23 

White  and  28  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Beaufort  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  2,582  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  6 White  and  8 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1’3  White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  59.4%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  10.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,168  to  1,752  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  42  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  6 youth  under  15  and  87  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight,  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  14.5%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  34.8%  by  age  13,  and  49.6%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  15.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.4%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  28.1%  of  White  male  and  32.7%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  16.5%  of  African-American  males  and  7.6%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (1.9%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(5.5%  compared  with  0.5%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  ce  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  1 8 by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  2,814  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impauments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  • 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,094  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  458  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  5 in 
Beaufort  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,637  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,091  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,889  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  1,665  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  3,554  uninsured  children  in  Beaufort  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  22  nurses,  compared  with  20  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Beaufort  County  has  increased  by  95.6%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  34.7%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$22.9  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Beaufort  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  h Medicaid  was  9,758. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

265 

407 

212 

36 

920 

Children  1 - 5 

769 

1,660 

279 

142 

2,850 

Children  6-14 

1,016 

3,130 

139 

195 

4,480 

Children  15-18 

382 

1,055^ 

29^ 

42 

1,508 

Total 

2,432 

6,252 

659 

415 

9,758 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  22.3%  for  Whites  and  30.2%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 
206  children  not  ready  17.1%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


50  children  failing 


3.8%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

115  children  failing  8.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-a2e  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

132  children  over-age  1 1 .6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
326  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  337  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  12.8%  and  12.7%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  13.1%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.4%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  17.1%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  1 1.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  12.7%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  diould  be  used  m 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a hrge  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  458  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,094  learning  disabled,  132  emotionally 
disabled,  171  mentally  impaired,  and  270  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  12.9%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

487  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  45.2%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 

Figure  8;  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 
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Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Beaufort  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  63%  to  37.3%  in  math  and  from 
62.4%  to  29.4%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  43.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  37.2%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  34.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  32.9%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  28.0%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  34.2%  in  1990  and  30.2%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  39.7%,  but  in  2002  29.7%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  44.5%  in  1999  and  40.1%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  6.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,912  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  138  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

35.9 

21.4 

25.8 

51.4 

45.8 

4 

33.3 

19.5 

15.4 

49.7 

46.9 

5 

34.1 

21.7 

20.4 

53.4 

39.2 

6 

35.5 

18.7 

13.7 

56.0 

52.1 

7 

49.7 

28.9 

31.9 

73.5 

62.4 

8 

44.7 

25.8 

22.8 

64.2 

61.8 

Basic 

3 

39.4 

42.8 

41.0 

37.5 

36.3 

4 

35.8 

35.9 

35.5 

36.0 

35.9 

5 

39.9 

43.5 

42.6 

34.1 

39.9 

6 

38.1 

39.9 

45.5 

33.8 

34.0 

7 

28.3 

34.7 

35.2 

20.1 

24.0 

8 

38.4 

44.6 

46.4 

29.5 

34.2 

Proficient 

3 

17.9 

24.2 

25.5 

7.6 

14.2 

4 

18.3 

23.8 

26.9 

10.3 

12.8 

5 

17.3 

22.0 

25.3 

8.0 

14.9 

6 

16.4 

24.6 

23.2 

8.5 

9.7 

7 

12.2 

16.3 

20.1 

4.3 

8.6 

8 

11.0 

17.8 

19.9 

4.6 

3.4 

Advanced 

3 

6.7 

11.6 

7.7 

3.5 

3.7 

4 

12.6 

20.8 

22.2 

4.1 

4.4 

5 

8.7 

12.8 

11.7 

4.5 

6.1 

6 

10.0 

16.8 

17.6 

1.7 

4.2 

7 

9.9 

20.1 

12.8 

2.2 

5.0 

8 

6.0 

11.7 

10.9 

1.7 

0.6 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  23.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,268 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  394  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

°2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 

Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

21.7 

13.9 

9.6 

34.9 

28.6 

4 

26.0 

17.3 

9.3 

45.2 

31.2 

5 

26.4 

17.3 

11.3 

44.1 

31.1 

6 

30.3 

19.2 

7.7 

58.3 

35.8 

7 

29.4 

19.7 

8.1 

54.5 

34.3 

8 

35.5 

21.5 

10.5 

58.7 

47.7 

Basic 

3 

34.2 

29.7 

29.0 

39.8 

38.4 

4 

41.5 

44.4 

33.7 

40.0 

47.0 

5 

47.5 

53.4 

43.0 

45.8 

47.3 

6 

38.0 

39.2 

35.2 

31.1 

44.8 

7 

43.8 

47.3 

42.1 

37.6 

47.3 

8 

36.7 

39.9 

34.2 

31.3 

40.8 

Proficient 

3 

40.3 

52.8 

51.8 

25.0 

31.0 

4 ^ 

30.4 

34.6 

52.7 

14.5 

21.5 

5 

24.3 

28.1 

40.4 

10.1 

20.6 

6 

23.9 

35.5 

36.5 

9.8 

14.6 

7 

24.1 

28.9 

44.0 

7.9 

17.2 

8 

22.4 

29.9 

44.0 

8.7 

10.6 

Advanced 

3 

3.8 

3.5 

9.6 

0.4 

2.0 

4 

2.1 

3.7 

4.3 

0.3 

0.3 

5 

1.8 

1.3 

5.3 

0.0 

1.0 

6 

7.8 

6.0 

20.6 

0.9 

4.9 

7 

2.7 

4.1 

5.9 

0.0 

1.2 

8 

5.3 

8.7 

11.3 

1.3 

0.9 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


438  students  drop  out  annually  33.3%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  Schooi  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  24.6%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate*'  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.9%  during  1985-89,  and  31.1% 
during  1990-94,  35.4%  during  1995-97  and  38.5%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  94.5%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
5.5%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


» 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

*"  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websjte.^  ^ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  68  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  116 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  11.6%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  21.7%  to  52.1%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


Adolescent  riskbehavtors 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

15.8% 

23.6% 

29.7% 

42.7% 

56.2% 

25.4% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

20.5% 

22.4% 

24.4% 

28.9% 

52.7% 

23.2% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

17.7%^ 

21.1% 

26.1% 

41.2% 

43.3% 

23.3% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

17.1% 

21.3% 

5.0% 

6.2% 

9.1  % 

18.9% 

3.5% 

5.5% 

9.0% 

12.5% 

11.1% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

4.4% 

8.8% 

1.1% 

1.7% 

7.3% 

15.4% 

2.2% 

4.2% 

3.6% 

6.9% 

5.6% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

41.8% 

34.4% 

16.7% 

19.8% 

40.1% 

38.3% 

27.0% 

23.6% 

31.4% 

28.2% 

29.5% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.2% 

1.2% 

6.4% 

12.0% 

2.8% 

5.0% 

17.8% 

20.4% 

7.1% 

9.9% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

5.6% 

5.2% 

5.9% 

9.0% 

10.5% 

11.0% 

9.3% 

9.0% 

7.6% 

8.4% 

8.1% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

In-school 

suspension? 

31.0% 

32.6% 

16.7% 

24.2% 

39.5% 

38.7% 

33.8% 

32.2% 

30.0% 

31.2% 

30.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

11.2% 

11.1% 

3.9% 

5.1% 

20.4% 

23.1% 

13.4% 

14.8% 

11.8% 

12.6% 

12.3% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

16.5% 

27.3% 

9.8% 

15.6% 

13.1% 

20.8% 

7.0% 

7.7% 

11.7% 

17.8% 

15.3% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.7% 

NA 

13.9% 

NA 

7.5% 

NA 

7.5% 

NA 

11.2% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

4.3% 

6.8% 

1.3% 

3.0% 

4.3% 

9.6% 

1.6% 

2.1  % 

2.9% 

5.1% 

4.2% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.5% 

16.2% 

20.5% 

27.1% 

12.4% 

13.6% 

20.9% 

22.1% 

17.2% 

20.4% 

19.1% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

7.5% 

8.7% 

14.2% 

6.0% 

6.0% 

7.5% 

8.0% 

7.3% 

9.3% 

8.5% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  talcing  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  37.4%  middle  school,  51.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  26.0%  middle  school,  23.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  27.9%  middle  school,  35.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  40.0%  middle  school,  70.0%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  24.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  44.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  44.0%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
29.4%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  47.3%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  27.8% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  15.5%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  35.2%  by  age  13,  and  65.3%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  19.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  31.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  26.9%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  50.0%  of  eighth 
graders  and  79.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  73.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  73.3%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  50.0%  of  eighth  graders  and  54.5%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7. 1%  of  7"'  and  8*'  graders  and  23.0%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
17.4%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.5%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  23.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  1 1.8%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  32.5%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  17.2%  5 or  more;  however  30.4%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.2%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  26.2%  of  White  males,  23.3%  W1 
females,  17.7%  of  African-American  males,  and  7.0%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.8%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.9%  had  used  a drug  by  age  1 3,  and  37.6%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  13.1%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  21.1%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.8%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.5%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  73.4%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  37.1%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 
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* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  122  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  103  in  2000  and  103  in  2001.  This  represented  3.3%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.5%  for 
Whites  and  4.5%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  70.9%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Beaufort  County  has  decreased  by  35.5 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  21 .9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  39.2%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  371  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  13.7%  were  age  12  or  younger,  29.4%  were  13  or  14,  and  56.9%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  15.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  28  juvenile  cases  constituting  5. 1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  21.8%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
33.1%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  45.2%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  26.5%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  47.0%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  23.3%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.3%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  stej>parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
20.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,40.2%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  10.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.3%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8.0%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21.6%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  208  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.9%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  58  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  467  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  6.6%  of  their  age  group:  5.1%  for  White  and 
8.7%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either  school 
full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition  from 
school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the  problems  of 
young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and  county  reports 
on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  27  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  9 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  3 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  4 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a sigmficant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Beaufort  County.  The  27.4/o 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  15.7%  in  poverty,  38.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  44.7%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  23.2%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
87.3%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  64.5%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  72.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  84.3%  were  not  poor  and  59.0%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $3o'o40  in  2002;  92.5%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  82.9%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,'  55.3%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  64.5%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  54.8%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  61.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  55.3%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  76.8%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.6%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  44.1%  of 
3rd  graders  and  27.7%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  24.6%  of  3'  graders  and 
17.0%  of  8“'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@oec.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 
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Beaufort  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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-28.6% 

20.9 

7.8 

4.6 

-78.0% 

-41.0%' 

1 

i White  females 

2000 

19 

19 

17 

-10.5% 

-10.5% 

13.1 

7.1 

5.7 

-56,5% 

-19. 7%  i 

37 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

63 

54 

44 

-30.2% 

-18.5% 

29.7 

19.7 

14.0 

-52.9% 

-28.9% 

I 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

32 

40 

30 

-6.3% 

-25.0% 

15.7 

14.1 

9.5 

-39.5% 

-32.6% 

! 

^ Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

361 

223 

421 

+ 16.6% 

+88.8% 

50.1 

22.1 

35.9 

-28.3% 

62.4% 

1 

J White  males 

2002 

52 

17 

68 

+30.8% 

+300.0% 

36.9 

7.2 

21.4 

-42.0% 

197.2% 

33 

X White  females 

2002 

46 

19 

70 

+52.2% 

+268.4% 

34.1 

8.0 

25.8 

-24.3% 

222.5% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

92 

148 

+0.0% 

+60.9% 

66.4 

35.4 

51.4 

-22.6% 

45.2% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

114 

94 

135 

+ 18.4% 

+43.6% 

51.8 

34.3 

45.8 

-11.6% 

33.5% 

26 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

276 

152 

253 

-8.3% 

+66.4% 

38.2 

15.1 

21.7 

-43.2% 

43.7% 

26 

White  males 

2002 

36 

17 

44 

+22.2% 

+158.8% 

25.5 

7.2 

13.9 

-45.5% 

93.1% 

18 

White  females 

2002 

18 

8 

26 

+44.4% 

+225.0% 

13.3 

3.4 

9.6 

-27.8% 

162.4% 

10 

ja  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 140 

76 

99 

-29.3% 

+30.3% 

62.8 

29.2 

34.9 

-44.4% 

19.5% 

36 

^ A/hcan  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 60 

51 

84 

+5.0% 

+64.7% 

36.2 

18.6 

28.6 

-21.0% 

53.6% 

12 

J Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

I 235 

319 

261 

+11.1% 

-18.2% 

34.8 

32.9 

22.8 

-34.5% 

-30.7% 

! 27 

White  mates 

1998 

30 

46 

41 

+36.7% 

-10.9% 

20.8 

19.6 

13.2 

-36.5% 

-32.7% 

fj  15 

? Vt^ite  females 

1998 

18 

26 

22 

+22.2% 

-15.4% 

11.8 

10.7 

7.5 

-36.4% 

-29.9% 

! — ^ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

103 

136 

102 

-1.0% 

-25.0% 

56.6 

58.4 

42.2 

-25.4% 

-27.7% 

i 33 

Afiican  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

64  1 110 

93 

+ 10.7% 

-15.5% 

43.1 

42.8 

32.4  -24.8% 

-24.3%  1 33 

1 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
***r  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Beaufort  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


indicators 

1 

Number 

Percen 

it 

1 

1 

Most  1 
Recent  Year! 

I960* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

i960 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent  | 
Change  90- 1 
pres  1 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards“ 

2002 

435 

295 

531 

+22.1% 

+80.0% 

63.0 

37.3 

44.7 

-29.0% 

19.8% 

__ 

White  males 

2002 

53 

33 

77 

+45.3% 

+ 733.3% 

36.8 

75.6 

25.8 

-29.9% 

65.4% 

White  females 

2002 

53 

39 

61 

^15.1% 

+56.4% 

37.6 

21.7 

22.8 

-39.4% 

5.7% 

- . African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

157 

116 

194 

+23.6% 

+67.2% 

78.9 

58.3 

64.2 

-78.6% 

70.7% 

‘Mm  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  ] 

169 

107 

199 

+ 17.8% 

+86.0% 

82.8 

53.5 

61.8 

-25.4% 

15.5%, 

1 

*1  Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

437 

232 

421 

-3.7% 

+81.5% 

62.4 

29.4 

35.5 

-43.1% 

20.7% 

— 

W/i//e  males 

2002 

67 

41 

64 

-4.5% 

+56.7% 

45.6 

79.3 

21.5 

-52.9% 

1 

^ White  females 

2002 

39 

30 

28 

-28.2% 

-6.7% 

27.7 

76.6 

10.5 

-62.1% 

-36.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

164 

89 

176 

+ 7.3% 

+97.8% 

81.2 

45.6 

58.7 

-27.7% 

28.7% 

u 

.V':  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

164 

72 

153 

-6.7% 

+ 7 72.5% 

79.2 

36.2 

47.7 

-39.8% 

37.8^ 

u 

Wi  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

278 

347 

NA 

+24.8% 

NA 

34.2 

30.5 

NA 

-10.8%l 

L 

fm  White  males 

1998 

NA 

49 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25 

14.5 

NA 

-42.0%! 

L 

B White  females 

1998 

NA 

25 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.3 

14.0 

NA 

73.8% 

J African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

114 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

55.9 

50.7 

NA 

-9.3% 

f African  American  and  Other  females 

1998  1 

NA 

89 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.4 

42.2 

NA 

-2.8% 

' Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1 st 
-j  attempt) 

2002 

360 

269 

487 

+35.3% 

+81.0% 

51.3 

39.9 

45.2 

-11.9% 

13.3% 

White  males 

2002 

49 

42 

67 

+36.7% 

+59.5% 

29.2 

29.0 

27.7 

-7.2% 

-6.6% 

» White  females 

2002 

45 

31 

64 

+42.2% 

+ 106.5% 

23.9 

76.7 

23.3 

-2.5% 

44.7% 

lift  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

127 

97 

756 

+22.8% 

+60.8% 

74.7 

67.8 

67.0 

-70.3% 

8.4%  1 

* African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

134 

99 

185 

+38.1% 

+86.9% 

78.4 

55.3 

62.7 

-20.0% 

73.4%  i 

I- 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
j in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

197 

248 

438 

+ 122.9% 

+77.0% 

24.6 

27.2 

33.3 

35.4% 

22.6% 

L 

White  males 

2000-02 

46 

62 

114 

+ 151.3% 

+84.4% 

23.6 

27.6 

37.0 

56.8% 

33.8%  1 

P 

ri  White  females 

2000-02 

37 

48 

86 

+ 133.3% 

+79.9% 

20.6 

23.2 

27.0 

30.9% 

76.7%| 

1 

\{ 

1# 

m African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

66 

77 

154 

+ 135.1% 

+101.3% 

30.2 

32.7 

44.8 

48.5% 

37.7%i 

1 

Mi  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

49 

61 

83 

+ 71.8% 

+36.6% 

23.3 

24.8 

24.4 

4.9% 

-7.8%| 

L 

8 Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
^ (18-24) 

2000 

3,408 

1,697 

1,883 

-44.7% 

+ 11.0% 

22.2 

13.6 

11.6 

-47.9% 

-15.0% 

1 

White  males 

NA 

1,431 

505 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20.7 

8.9 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

1 

White  females 

NA 

624 

399 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19.3 

13.7 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

894 

378 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.9 

16.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

459 

415 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.9 

24.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

. . V"  ' 

''  '' 

■ 'i" 

. . . , . . 

:■  .'..'I 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

4,108 

4,315 

4,346 

+5.8% 

+0.7% 

23.6 

20.1 

15.7 

-33.5% 

-21.9% 

White  children 

2000 

959 

845 

1,453 

+57.5% 

+ 72.0% 

10.1 

6.8 

8.8 

-72.9% 

29.4% 

s,  African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

3,073 

3,470 

2,893 

-5.9% 

-76.6% 

40.0 

38.6 

25.7 

-35.9% 

-33.5% 



Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

40,746 

$ 

49,068 

$ 60,353 

+48.1% 

+23.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 

47,664 

$ 

59,612 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

' African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

28,605 

$ 

29,874 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

/MsOsqssoiO  K0@ 

. J 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

I 

127 

103 

+24.1% 

-18.9% 

3.8 

5.8 

3.3 

-12.2% 

-43.1% 

White 

2001 

I 

54 

46 

+97.7% 

-14.8% 

7.9 

4.3 

2.5 

28.9% 

-41.9% 



-g  

Mi  African  American  and  Other 

2001 

1 

73 

57 

-3.4% 

-21.9% 

6.7 

7.8 

4.5 

-26.0% 

-42.3% 



pi  Delinquency 

2002 

1 109 

206 

208 

+90.8% 

+ 1.0% 

2.2 

5.1 

3.9 

78.7% 

-22.9% 

1^  ' White  males 

2002 

38 

71 

85 

+ 723. 7% 

+19.7% 

7.9 

4.6 

4.6 

740.5% 

-0.7% 



, f - — 

' White  females 

2002 

1 

38 

20 

+ 77.7% 

-47.4% 

7.9 

4.7 

7.6 

-17.1%, 

-66. 5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

77 

75 

+ 708.3% 

-2.6% 

3.2 

8.1 

6.5 

103.8%, 

-79.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

17 

20 

28 

+64.7% 

+40.0% 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

26.0% 

-7.0%  r 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Berkeley 

Ceunty 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  39,925  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  24,872  were  White,  12,693 
were  African-American,  and  2,360  were  other  races.  There  were  41,751  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  33,682  in  1980, 
25,656  in  1970,  and  18,890  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  28.0%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  49.5%  in  1960,  45.7%  in  1970,  and  35.6%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  12,323  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.6%  of  the  overall  population:  8.2%  of  Whites  and  9.3%  of 
African  Americans. 


in  2000 


AA&O* 

37.7% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  5.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  2.7%  and  Asian  Alone  at 
1.3%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Figure  1 : Population  Ages  0-17 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  h a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  39.2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  62.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  101  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  4.6%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.3%  of  all  White  and  7.7%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  93.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  317  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  14.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  13.1%  of  all  White  and  17.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  76.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


O 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  373  babies,  17.3%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
18.5%  of  White  and  14.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  40.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  38.9%  had  completed  12 
grades  (36.2%  of  Whites  and  45.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  43.9%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(45.3%  of  Whites  and  40.5%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  467 
babies,  21.3%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  19.1% 
and  in  1960  it  was  16.9%.  In  2001,  12.5%  of  White  children  and  43.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  307  babies,  14.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  774,  constituting  35.4%  of  all  babies,  25.8%  of  White  babies, 
and  58.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2;  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1 980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1 979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 

Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  798  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  598  divorce  decrees  involving  493  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  153  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  9,712  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  27.7%  of  all  children,  up  from  16.3%  in  1990,  14.6%  in  1980,  and  19.2%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  20.7%  of  White  and  40.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2,367  or  24.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  16.8%  of  White  and  39.9%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  65.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  71.8%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  21.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
62.2%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  3,731  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities’  in  the  county,  89.8%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  10.2%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  83.8%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  8.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  5.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 84.18  for  centers  and  $ 68.48  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  57.1%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  35.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  64.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  33.3%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  53.6%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  54.2%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  17.1%  have  less 
than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,277  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  32.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
55.1%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  17.9%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.8%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,850  or  4.6%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  738  or  1.8%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  46  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  77  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  901  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  341  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect;  6.5%  for  physical  abuse,  5.8%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.2%  for  mental  injury, 
18.1%  for  physical  neglect,  8.9%  for  educational  neglect,  2.2%  for  medical  neglect,  54.9%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  3.4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  682  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  49.3%  were  male,  50.7%  were  female;  70.5%  were  White,  29.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  31.2%  were  ages  0 - 5,  46.2%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  22.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
45.5%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  33.3%  in  single  parent  families,  16.4%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
4.8%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  202  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.5  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  14.4%  0-2,  10.4%  3-5,  22.3%  6-10,  18.8% 
11-13,  and  34.2%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  45.5%  males  and  54.5%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
20.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  55.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  1.5%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  1 1.4%  for  independent  living,  10.9%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.57  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.02  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


.*  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  6,224  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  2,923  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  15.9%  of  aU  children  and  youth;  8.7%  of  Whites  and  27.8%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  15.9%,  it  was 
17.3%  in  1979  and  35.3%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  16.5%  of  children  0-5 
(1 1.2%  White,  27.2%  African-American  and  Other),  and  15.5%  of  children  6-17  (7.1%  White,  27.8%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  12.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  33.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  8.2%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
57.7%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  16,270  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  10,046  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

2,787 

7.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

6,224 

15.9% 

2,108 

8.7% 

4,116 

27.8% 

Under  125% 

8,444 

21.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

1 1 ,257 

28.8%  ' 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

13,739 

35.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

14,765 

37.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

16,270  ^ 

41.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

39,925 

24,872 

15,053  ^ 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $47,053.  In  1989  it  was  $43,033,  and  1979,  it 
was  $40,417,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$25,185  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,886  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Berkeley  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.3%. 

Child  Support  Payments : There  were  755'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  20.4  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 305, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,186  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 267.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  250,  or  1 1.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  320, 
or  14.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  193  or  12.4%  of  Whites  and  127  or  20.0%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  16  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  189  or  8.6%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  12.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.0%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  108  or  1.7%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.1%  of  White  babies  and  3.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $1 1,262  and  $63,260  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,740  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $2,257,276  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,476,476  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  26.3%  from 
11.5  to  8.5  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  27.6%  from  9.4  to  6.8  per  1000  live  buths,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  25.5%  from  16.7  to  12.4  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  31  White  and  24  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  51 

White  and  37  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


"7 

' Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Berkeley  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  4,405  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  9 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  27  White  and  1 1 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  54.9%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.7%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr( 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,738  to  2,607  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  40  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  3 youth  under  15  and  67  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  cnly  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  22.6%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  44.7%  by  age  13,  and  57.3%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.5%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  25.7%  of  White  male  and  30.3%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  16.7%  of  African-American  males  and  9.7%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(1 1.0%  compared  with  1.6%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Berkeley  County.  Grades  6 - 
1 1 participated,  and  a small  number  from  grade  12. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  3,993  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impamnents. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  > 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,018  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  778  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in 
Berkeley  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  fiinctioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  2,522  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,681  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,705  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  2,347  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  5,052  uninsured  children  in  Berkeley  County.  The  mmber 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  35  nurses,  compared  with  1 1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 tluough  18  in  Berkeley  County  has  increased  by  85.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  38.8%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$36.3  miUioa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Berkeley  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  15,478. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

617 

458 

54 

42 

1,171 

Children  1-5 

2,294 

1,988 

88 

192 

4,562 

Children  6-14 

3,224 

3,625 

68 

303 

7,220 

Children  15-18 

1,087 

1,344 

15 

79 

2,525 

Total 

7,222 

7,415 

225 

616 

15,478 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requij 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  27.3%  for  Whites  and  21.4%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

244  children  not  ready  1 1.8%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002; 


183  children  failing  8.3%  children  failing 


BIST  COW  AVAniABLE 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

306  children  failing  14.3%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

383  children  over-age  20.6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
589  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  573  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.2%  and  13.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  14.0%  of  White  8—9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  13.3%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  1 1.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  20.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achieveivient 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  diould  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a hrge  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  778  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,018  learning  disabled,  189  emotionally 
disabled,  364  mentally  impaired,  and  344  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.2%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passine  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

550  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  34.0%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8: 10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Berkeley  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  44.1%  to  23.3%  in  math  and  from 
43.5%  to  19.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  30.4%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  25.6%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  s 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  27.5%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  28.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  31.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^ in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  27.9%  in  1990  and  25.8%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  40.5%,  but  in  2002  23.9%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  37.0%  in  1999  and  34.2%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  fiinctions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  16.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,592  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  5 1 1 at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (Vo) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Totai 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

30.2 

21.5 

26.0 

41.1 

39.4 

4 

27.0 

18.0 

18.5 

41.5 

38.4 

5 

34.5 

23.3 

29.8 

46.7 

46.0 

6 

31.0 

23.4 

22.2 

44.5 

42.4 

7 

42.1 

34.4 

30.6 

56.9 

54.0 

8 

37.0 

26.3 

30.5 

50.3 

49.5 

Basic 

3 

44.5 

44.2 

47.6 

43.3 

42.1 

4 

41.1 

40.4 

44.9 

37.0 

41.1 

5 

42.5 

43.6 

42.4 

40.9 

42.6 

6 

44.6 

44.0 

47.5 

43.5 

42.1 

7 

35.1 

34.4 

40.9 

31.5 

32.2 

8 

46.5 

49.8 

49.0 

43.0 

41.7 

Proficient 

3 

18.8 

25.4 

18.1 

11.7 

16.0 

4 

20.1  ^ 

24.9 

21.7 

15.1 

15.5 

5 

14.9 

20.5 

18.2 

9.1  1 

7.8 

6 

18.5 

23.9 

21.9 

10.0  ^ 

13.6 

7 

14.1 

18.6 

17.0 

7.6 

9.7 

8 

12.2 

16.1 

15.5 

5.9 

7.8 

Advanced 

3 

6.5 

9.0 

8.3 

3.9 

2.4 

4 

11.8 

16.8 

14.8 

6.4 

5.0 

5 

8.0 

12.6 

9.6 

3.3 

3.6 

6 

5.9 

8.7 

8.4 

2.0 

1.9 

7 

8.7 

12.6 

11.5 

4.0 

4.0 

8 

4.3 

7.8 

5.0 

0.8 

1.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  23.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,867 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  579  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 
0 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

19.5 

16.6 

15.4 

31.0 

18.8 

4 

20.7 

19.7 

11.8 

34.2 

21.4 

5 

27.1 

22.9 

14.3 

44.7 

33.8 

6 

29.5 

27.5 

15.7 

48.5 

33.2 

7 

30.5 

30.9 

12.6 

49.6 

35.1 

8 

31.5 

26.5 

19.9 

49.4 

38.7 

Basic 

3 

39.0 

37.7 

36.6 

36.9 

46.7 

4 

50.2 

49.3 

46.9 

51.5 

55.4 

5 

52.2 

53.5 

54.7 

47.7 

51.4 

6 

38.7 

39.4 

40.4 

36.8 

37.2 

7 

49.3 

47.8 

54.9 

43.5 

50.0 

8 

46.4 

50.8 

44.9 

41.9 

46.2 

Proficient 

3 

38.4 

42.8 

42.2 

31.3 

33.2 

4 

27.7 

30.1 

38.5 

13.9 

22.4 

5 

19.8 

23.1 

28.7 

7.3 

14.8 

6 

26.0 

27.8 

34.3 

12.4 

25.0 

7 

17.9 

20.0 

27.4 

6.3 

13.5 

8 

18.6 

19.5 

28.3 

8.1 

13.1 

Advanced 

3 

3.0 

2.9 

5.8 

0.8 

1.4 

4 

1.4 

1.0 

2.9 

0.5 

0.8 

5 

0.9 

0.5 

2.3 

0.3 

0.0 

6 

5.8 

5.4 

9.6 

2.2 

4.6 

7 

2.3 

1.3 

5.1 

0.7 

1.4 

8 

3.5 

3.2 

6.9 

0.6 

2.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(avera2e  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


582  students  drop  out  annually  27.5%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  26.0%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  28.0%  during  1985-89,  and  27.3% 
during  1990-94,  33.5%  during  1995-97  and  34.5%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  97.5%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.5%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12'''  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
O **  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
ERIC**  ' 2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 

^ tapr  apM 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  39  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  275 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  13.3%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  19.5%  to  42.4%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

AnOT.ESCENT  RISKBEHAVTORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  In  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.5% 

22.9% 

33.1% 

47.6% 

63.7% 

26.6% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

11.6% 

18.2% 

24.1% 

38.4% 

50.0% 

20.6% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

15.2% 

20.6% 

27.9% 

43.0% 

60.0% 

23.9% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  In 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

24.0% 

32.8% 

6.4% 

9.1% 

12.6% 

21.2% 

3.7% 

6.3% 

12.6% 

17.8% 

15.0% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.9% 

11.8% 

1.8% 

3.3% 

7.7% 

16.7% 

2.2% 

4.2% 

4.9% 

8.6% 

6.6% 

Been  In  a fight  with 
someone? 

43.9% 

39.8% 

21.8% 

26.0% 

39.6% 

35.5% 

28.3% 

22.6% 

33.2% 

31.1% 

32.3% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.4% 

3.3% 

8.8% 

14.3% 

4.6% 

6.4% 

14.0% 

15.1% 

7.0% 

9.7% 

8.2% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.9% 

10.0% 

6.5% 

11.6% 

8.1% 

10.7% 

7.1% 

6.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.4% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

44.4% 

45.8% 

27.0% 

40.6% 

38.5% 

45.3% 

31.5% 

37.4% 

35.4% 

42.3% 

38.6% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

16.4% 

23.0% 

6.0% 

14.3% 

22.4% 

24.5% 

12.1% 

14.8% 

13.4% 

19.0% 

15.9% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

15.9% 

24.5% 

7.2% 

16.3% 

13.3% 

19.6% 

6.1% 

8.9% 

10.8% 

17.7% 

14.0% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.5% 

NA 

3.5% 

NA 

7.6% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.0% 

12.5% 

2.0% 

4.7% 

6.8% 

11.1% 

2.6% 

3.4% 

4.0% 

7.9% 

5.8% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.5% 

17.6% 

22.4% 

29.5% 

13.6% 

12.2% 

17.7% 

19.6% 

17.5% 

20.5% 

18.8% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

7.4% 

8.6% 

11.2% 

16.0% 

4.2% 

6.2% 

4.9% 

7.8% 

7.6% 

10.1% 

8.7% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  36.3%  middle  school,  51.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.9%  middle  school,  25.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  25.7%  middle  school,  36.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  37.1%  middle  school,  67.8%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  22.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  38.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  35.2%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
23.8%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  36.7%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  23.2% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  20.7%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  43.5%  by  age  13,  and  68.0%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  31.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  12.5%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  50.8%  of  eighth 
graders  and  74.1%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  72.8%  of  eighth  graders  and  71.4%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.7%  of  eighth  graders  and  52.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.9%  of  7''  and  graders  and  20.5%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
12.9%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.7%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.9%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  19.2%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  14.1%  5 or  more;  however  15.4%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  10.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.8%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  21.7%  of  White  males,  20.7%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  6.7%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  8.2%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  23.2%  had  used  a dmg  by  age  13,  and  42.5%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  1 1.5%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  14.1%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  28.9%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  10.1%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.4%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  40.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Berkeley  County.  Grades  6 - 
1 1 participated,  and  a small  number  from  grade  12. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  150  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  125  in  2000  and  127  in  2001.  This  represented  2.9%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.4%  for 
Whites  and  3.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  77.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Berkeley  County  has  decreased  by  42.1 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  46.7%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  42.9%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  1,008  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the 

Solicitor  for  delinquency;  of  these,  13.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  31.3%  were  13  or  14,  and  55.7%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  4.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  211  Juvenile  cases  constituting  14.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  21.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
25.5%  with  $10,000-519,999  and  52.7%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  27.9%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  43.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.2%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
28.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  54.3%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  18.1%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1 .5%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8.3%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  24.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  556  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.1%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  25  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1,088  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.5%  of  their  age  group;  8.9%  for  White  and 
13.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  52  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  29  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  4 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  9 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Berkeley  County.  The  27.7% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  15.9%  in  poverty,  34.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  38.2%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  23.8%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunate V,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
85.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  64.6%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  72.3%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  84.1%  were  not  poor  and  58.3%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.4%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  63.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*’  grade  math  and  68.5%  for  8 grade  reading,  66.0%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  65.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  61.8%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  76.2%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  73.5%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance,  for  example,  4l.4/o  of 
3rd  graders  and  22.1%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  25.3%  of  3'  graders  and 
16.5%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  ^^developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to; 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss.state.sc. us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  Improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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+2.1% 

+53.2% 

44.1 

23.3 

37.0 

-16.1%. 

58.8% 

White  males 

2002 

167 

123 

149 

-10.8% 

+21.1% 

31.8 

78.6 

26.3 

-17.3%, 

41.4%, 

White  females 

2002 

168 

117 

169 

+0.6% 

+44.4%, 

33.1 

18.5 

30.5 

-7.9%, 

64.9%, 

m 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

179 

120 

179 

+0.0% 

+49.2%, 

69.9 

35.1 

50.3 

-28.0% 

43.3%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

162 

93 

197 

+21.6% 

+ 111.8%, 

65.8 

30.3 

49.5 

-24.8% 

63.4% 

ii 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

673 

374 

590 

-12.3% 

+57.8% 

43.5 

19.2 

31.5 

-27.6% 

64.1%. 

i: 

White  males 

2002 

197 

111 

150 

-23.9% 

+35.1% 

37.1 

76.7 

26.5 

-28.6% 

58.7% 

p 

If? 

White  females 

2002 

133 

87 

110 

-17.3%> 

+26.4%, 

26.1 

13.7 

79.9 

-23.8% 

45.3%  1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

187 

111 

176 

-5.9% 

+58.6%, 

73.0 

32.5 

49.4 

-32.3% 

52.0%  1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

152 

65 

154 

+ 1.3%> 

+ 136.9%, 

62.0 

21.1 

38.7 

-37.6% 

83.4% 

Ar 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

527 

506 

NA 

-4.0% 

NA 

27.9 

25.0 

NA 

-10.4%. 

n 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

144 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.1 

15.2 

NA 

-34.2%o 

p 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

99 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.9 

14.1 

NA 

-11.3%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

146 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

47 

44.5 

NA 

-5.3% 

m 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

135 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.9 

34.3 

NA 

-76.7% 

■4 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1 st 
attempt) 

2002 

760 

406 

550 

-27.6% 

+35.5% 

43.8 

27.4 

34.0 

-22.4%. 

24.1%. 

- 

White  males 

2002 

219 

111 

120 

-45.2% 

+8.1%, 

36.8 

22.7 

23.8 

-35.3% 

4.8%, 

White  females 

2002 

173 

88 

116 

-32.9% 

+31.8%, 

30.6 

17.4 

24.3 

-20.6% 

39.7%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

202 

120 

152 

-24.8% 

+26.7%, 

69.4 

48.2 

52.6 

-24.2%, 

9.1%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

163 

84 

159 

-2.5% 

+89.3% 

58.4 

35.4 

46.4 

-20.5% 

37.7% 

{» 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

445 

651 

582 

+30.7% 

-10.6% 

23.6 

29.9 

27.5 

16.4%, 

-8.1% 

White  males 

2000-02 

203 

281 

218 

+ 7.6% 

-22.2% 

31.5 

37.4 

32.9 

4.3%, 

-72.7%j 

White  females 

2000-02 

159 

236 

182 

+ 14.7%] 

-22.6% 

25.3 

32.8 

29.3 

15.7%, 

-10.8%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

47 

88 

108 

+ 133.0% 

+23.1%, 

14.5 

23.4 

26.0 

79.1%, 

11.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

37 

47 

73 

+99.1% 

+56.3% 

12.5 

13.9 

17.5 

40.3%, 

25.8% 

1- 

W 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

3,853 

3,246 

2,727 

-29.2% 

-16.0% 

28.5 

23.2 

13.3 

-53.4%. 

-42.8%. 

White  males 

NA 

1,448 

1,152 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.5 

22.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Bf 

White  females 

NA 

1,185 

1,086 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.6 

22.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

695 

535 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.7 

29.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

525 

473 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29.2 

22.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

— 

■ -:  f*.  ^ a,  

fe...  .M. . f— 

« 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1 5,804 

6,598 

6,224 

+7.2% 

-5.7% 

17.3 

15.9 

15.9 

"^^8.1% 

0.0%. 

- 

White  children 

2000 

j 2,492 

2,675 

2,108 

-15.4%, 

-21.2%, 

70.6 

9.3 

8.7 

-17.9%, 

-6.5% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1 3,203 

3,923 

4,116 

+28.5% 

+4.9%, 

32.8 

37.0 

27.8 

-15.2%, 

-70.3% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

1$  40,417 

$ 43,033 

$ 47,053 

+ 16.4% 

+9.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

1 $ 43,012 

$ 45,863 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

p 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1 $ 31,962 

$ 34,502 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

— 1 

fee© 

1 

^ Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 184 

176 

127 

-31.0% 

-27.8% 

5.1 

4.4 

2.9 

-42.9%. 

-34.1%. 

White 

2001 

1 124 

124 

69 

-44.4%, 

-44.4%, 

4.9 

4.5 

2.4 

-51 .2%. 

-46.7%. 

1 African  American  and  Other 

2001 

60 

52 

58 

-3.3% 

+ 11.5%, 

5.5 

4.3 

3.6 

-33.9%. 

•16.3%. 

L 

p 

Delinquency 

2002 

178 

293 

556 

+212.4% 

+89.8% 

3.1 

4.5 

7.1 

130.5%. 

58.8%. 

|_ 

p White  males 

2002 

92 

153 

207 

+ 725.0% 

+35.3% 

4.6 

7.0 

7.0 

52.0% 

-0.1%, 

|_ 

L 

White  females 

2002 

55 

76 

121 

+ 120.0%, 

+59.2% 

2.8 

3.3 

6.7 

117.2%, 

84.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

22 

52 

169 

+668.2%, 

+225.0%, 

2.4 

4.8 

77.0 

357.3% 

128.6% 

1— 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

9 

12 

59 

+555.6% 

+391.7%, 

1.1 

1.4 

4.6 

315.8% 

226. 7% 

■n 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  3,804  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  1,491  were  White,  2,242 
were  African-American,  and  71  were  other  races.  There  were  3,471  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  3,929  in  1980, 
4,402  in  1970,  and  5,789  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  47.2%  in  1960,  40.8%  in  1970,  and  32.2%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,147  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.6%  of  the  overall  population:  6.3%  of  Whites  and  8.7%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  1.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.2%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.4%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  30.2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  44.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  6 babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.7%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  1.2%  of  all  White  and  6.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  16  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  9.9%  of  all  bom  in  the  county; 

3.6%  of  all  White  and  16.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20.  Of  the 
babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged  babies. 


Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
0 ^,n  2001,  29  babies,  18.0%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
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1 5.5%  of  White  and  20.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  45.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  35.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (33.3%  of  Whites  and  37.7%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  46.6%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(51.2%  of  Whites  and  41.6%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  49 

babies,  30.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  34.4% 
and  in  1960  it  was  25.1%.  In  2001,  4.8%  of  White  children  and  58.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  21  babies,  13.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  70,  constituting  43.5%  of  all  babies,  14.3%  of  White  babies, 
and  75.3%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  200 1 , 97  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  44  divorce  decrees  involving  27  children 

were  filed.  In  1970,  only  15  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,012  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  32.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  24.8%  in  1990,  16.9%  in  1980,  and  14.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  16.2%  of  White  and  44.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
229  or  29.5%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  13.7%  of  White  and  44.3%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  69.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.8%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  33.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
63.4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  479  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  98.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  1.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  98.7%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  1.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  area,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 65.00  for  centers  and  $ 59.25  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  100%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  0%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers  with 
lumted  education.  In  100%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high  school 
degree.  In  100%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare  homes,  50% 
of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  50%  have  less  than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  72  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 

assaults  comprised  30.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
62.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  18.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  10.0%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  346  or  9.1%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  35  or  0.9%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  or  0.0%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  40  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  13  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  15.8%  for  physical  abuse,  5.3%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  26.3%  for  physical  neglect,  5.3%  for  educational  neglect,  0.0%  for  medical  neglect,  42.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  5.3%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  22  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  45.5%  were  male,  54.5%  were  female;  31.8%  were  White,  68.2%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  18.2%  were  ages  0 - 5,  36.4%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  45.5%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
13.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  22.7%  in  single  parent  families,  50.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
13.6%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  16  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  9.7  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  6.3%  0-2,  12.5%  3-5,  18.8%  6-10,  18.8% 
11-13,  and  43.8%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  37.5%  males  and  62.5%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
25.0%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  18.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  25.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  6.3%  for  independent  living,  18.8%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  6.3%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.99  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.12  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
s more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  769  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  382  families  with  incomes  below  poverty, 
comprising  20.5%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.4%  of  Whites  and  27.0%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A rough 
estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 
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Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  28.0%,  it  was 
27.8%  in  1979  and  45.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  19.7%  of  children  0-5 
(8.5%  White,  27.6%  African-American  and  Other),  and  21.1%  of  children  6-17  (1 1.6%  White,  27.0%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  18.3%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  40.6%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  8.7%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
54.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  1,884  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,115  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

326 

8.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

769 

20.5% 

153 

10.4% 

616 

27.0% 

Under  125% 

1,100 

29.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

1,393 

37.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

1,643 

43.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

1,748 

46.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

1,884 

50.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

3,804 

1,491 

2,313 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  In  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income;  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $47,063.  In  1989  it  was  $42,313,  and  1979,  it 
was  $36,618,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$27,763  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,578  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Calhoun  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2. 1%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  166’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  37.3  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 263, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  236  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 241.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  40,  or  24.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  55,  or 

34.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  22  or  26.2%  of  Whites  and  33  or  42.9%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  1 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  22  or  13.7%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  19.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  10  or  1.9%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.7%  of  White  babies  and  2.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $22,067  and  $94,669  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,368  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $51 1,196  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $373,202  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  37.1%  from 
15.3  to  9.6  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  70.8%  from  14.3  to  4.2  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  9.8%  from  15.8  to  14.3  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  1 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  3 White  and 

6 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Calhoun  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  284  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  4 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  48.3%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  0.8%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  1 5 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  147  to  220  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifi( 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  7 youth  ages  1 5 - 
infected  with  gonorrhea;  youth  under  15  and  24  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  hying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fm: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  34.0%  by  age  13,  and  48.9%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  2 1 .3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.6%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  30.2%  of  White  male  and  28.6%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  9.5%  of  African-American  males  and  13.3%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (7.6%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(19.5%  compared  with  1.6%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


Q Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAOD  AS  South  Carolina 
Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. . ^ 


Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 


DisabHities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  380  chil^en  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  90  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  99  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  1 in 
Calhoun  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  246  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  164  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  313  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  191  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  504  uninsured  children  in  Calhoun  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  3 nurses,  compared  with  3 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Calhoun  County  has  increased  by  76.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  49.5%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$4.4  millioa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Calhoun  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  h Medicaid  was  1,884. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

28 

75 

2 

1 

106 

Children  1*5 

116 

372 

14 

13 

515 

Children  6-14 

172 

706 

8 

17 

903 

Children  15-18 

58 

297 

3 

2 

360 

Total 

374 

1,450 

27 

33 

1,884 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  30.2%  for  Whites  and  38.8%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 


17  children  not  ready  12.1%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fali  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

10  children  failing  6.8%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

20  children  failing  12.3%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

50  children  over-age  32.9%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
80  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  42  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  26.4%  and  11.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.5%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  10.1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  12.1%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  32.9%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  1 1.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  99  speech  and  language  impaired,  90  learning  disabled,  3 emotionally 
disabled,  62  mentally  impaired,  and  10  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  13.4%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

65  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  49.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8;  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Calhoun  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  80.1%  to  44.4%  in  math  and  from 
71.4%  to  29.6%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  51%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  48.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  36.4%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  32.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  39.3%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  36.4%  in  1990  and  52.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4*'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  50.7%,  but  in  2002  35.7%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8*'’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  63.3%  in  1999  and  47.9%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  27.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  284  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  108  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

38.4 

27.3 

33.3 

38.1 

44.3 

4 

41.3 

9.1 

26.7 

34.4 

60.4 

5 

36.7 

37.5 

7.1 

51.0 

28.6 

6 

33.8 

10.5 

14.3 

30.6 

52.7 

7 

45.2 

33.3 

42.9 

55.7 

37.1 

8 

49.0 

33.3 

13.3 

62.2 

53.2 

Basic 

3 

44.5 

36.4 

22.2 

54.0 

44.3 

4 

37.1 

45.5 

20.0 

46.9 

28.3 

5 

51.1 

50.0 

50.0 

47.1 

57.1 

6 

46.5 

36.8 

42.9 

54.8 

41.8 

7 

38.7 

46.7 

47.6 

30.0 

43.5 

8 

35.7 

47.6 

46.7 

24.4 

37.1 

Proficient 

3 

11.6  1 

27.3 

22.2 

4.8 

9.8 

4 

16.1 

45.5 

33.3 

12.5 

9.4 

5 

9.4 

6.3 

35.7 

2.0 

10.7 

6 

14.6 

42.1 

28.6 

11.3 

3.6 

7 

10.7 

13.3 

9.5 

7.1 

14.5 

8 

11.2 

14.3 

33.3 

13.3 

3.2 

Advanced 

3 

5.5 

9.1 

22.2 

3.2 

1.6 

4 

5.6 

0.0 

20.0 

6.3 

1.9 

5 

2.9 

6.3 

7.1 

0.0 

3.6 

6 

5.1 

10.5 

14.3 

3.2 

1.8 

7 

5.4 

6.7 

0.0 

7.1 

4.8 

8 

4.2 

4.8 

6.7 

0.0 

6.5 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  28.3%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  217 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  85  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

27.2 

18.2 

16.7 

35.5 

25.0 

4 

30.1 

18.2 

26.7 

34.4 

28.3 

5 

32.4 

25.0 

7.1 

51.0 

21.4 

6 

40.1 

31.6 

14.3 

58.1 

32.7 

7 

39.9 

26.7 

33.3 

55.7 

27.4 

8 

46.9 

42.9 

0.0 

66.7 

45.2 

Basic 

3 

51.2 

45.5 

38.9 

53.2 

55.0 

4 

58.0 

72.7 

33.3 

53.1 

67.9 

5 

56.1 

68.8 

71.4 

43.1 

62.5 

6 

39.5 

31.6 

47.6 

27.4 

52.7 

7 

50.6 

66.7 

52.4 

38.6 

59.7 

8 

37.8 

42.9  1 

60.0 

26.7 

38.7 

Proficient 

3 

20.4 

36.4  ^ 

38.9 

11.3 

18.3 

4 

11.9  n 

9.1 

40.0 

12.5 

3.8 

5 

10.8 

6.3 

21.4 

5.9 

14.3 

6 

19.7 

36.8 

33.3 

14.5 

14.5 

7 

8.9 

6.7 

14.3 

5.7 

11.3 

8 

13.3 

9.5 

26.7 

6.7 

16.1 

Advanced 

3 

1.2 

0.0 

5.6 

0.0 

1.7 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

6 

0.6 

0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

8 

2.1 

4.8 

13.3 

0.0 

o 

o 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(avera2e  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


55  students  drop  out  annually  33.1%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  24.5%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate* **'  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  29.6%  during  1985-89,  and  40.5% 
during  1990-94,  33.1%  during  1995-97  and  41.5%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  94.9%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
5. 1%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8''’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  20  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  14 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  17.5%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  27.2%  to  52.7%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Toi 

tal 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

During  Past  12 
Months 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
qir  friend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1  % 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1  % 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61 .9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43 .6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7''  and  8^’’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drmks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  dnnks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille: 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20. 1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by ; 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Calhoun  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 
1C  Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  10  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  20  in  2000  and  9 in  2001.  This  represented  2.1%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.9%  for 
Whites  and  2.2%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  66.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Calhoun  County  has  decreased  by  58. C 
Overall,  it  has  increased  by  46.2%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  72.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  50  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  12.0%  were  age  12  or  younger,  20.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  68.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  7.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  4 juvenile  cases  constituting  5.6%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  46.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
7.7%  with  $10,000-819,999  and  46.2%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  34.8%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  26.1%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  30.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  8.7%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
30.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  52.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  20.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  6.4%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21.3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  34  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.5%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  10  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  83  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 

any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.5%  of  their  age  group:  7.8%  for  White  and 
1 1 .9%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  2 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  1 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Calhoun  County.  The  32.0% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  20.5%  in  poverty,  41.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
90.1%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  56.5%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  68.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  79.5%  were  not  poor  and  49.8%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  86.3%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  87.9%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  51.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  53.1%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  50.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10*''  grade,  and  58.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  73.4%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  21.6%  of 
3rd  graders  and  15.4%  of  8''  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  17.1%  of  3***  graders  and 
15.4%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  4ie  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org;. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ( awilson@drss. state. sc. usl 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  ('khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


O 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  ('bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


) 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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1980 
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1980  Rank 

199' 

XM) 

D 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  j 

16 

23 

22 

+37.5% 

-4.3% 

7.4 

12.6 

13.7 

84.1% 

9.0% 

8 

"■'"M 

White  babies 

2001 

3 

6 

7 

+133.3% 

+16.7% 

4.5 

9.1 

8.3 

84.4% 

-8.7% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

13 

17 

15 

+15.4% 

-11.8% 

8.7 

14.5 

19.5 

123.3% 

34.1% 

6 

4i 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

57 

77 

55 

+3.5% 

-28.6% 

26.5 

42.1 

34.2 

29.1% 

-18.7% 

3 

White  babies 

2001 

6 

14 

22 

+266.7% 

+57.1% 

9.1 

21.2 

26.2 

187.9% 

23.5% 

1 

IM  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

51 

63 

33 

-35.3% 

-47.6% 

34.2 

53.8 

42.9 

25.3% 

-20.4% 

3 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

8 

9 

5 

-37.5% 

-44.4% 

1.3 

1.5 

1.0 

-26.4% 

-37.1% 

5 

White  babies 

2001 

2 

3 

1 

-50.0% 

-66. 7% 

1.0 

1.4 

0.4 

-58.3% 

-70.8% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

6 

6 

4 

-33.3% 

-33.3% 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

-1.9% 

-9.8% 

2 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001  1 

26 

17 

6 

-76.9% 

-64.7% 

12.1 

9.3 

3.7 

-69.4% 

-60.2% 

42 

White  babies 

2001  1 

4 

1 

1 

-75.0% 

+0.0% 

6.1 

1.5 

1.2 

-80.2% 

-20.8% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

22 

16 

5 

-77.3% 

-68.8% 

14.8 

13.7 

6.5 

-56.0% 

-52.5% 

36 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

55 

34 

16 

-70.9% 

-52.9% 

25.6 

18.6 

9.9 

-61.3% 

-46.7% 

42 

‘ #i 

White  babies 

2001 

11 

4 

3 

-72.7% 

+25.0% 

16.7 

6.1 

3.6 

-78.4% 

-40.6% 

26 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

44 

30 

13 

-70.5% 

+56.7% 

29.5 

25.6 

16.9 

-42.8% 

-34.2% 

35 

^■:'A 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

64 

34 

29 

-54.7% 

-14.7% 

29.8 

18.6 

18.0 

-39.5% 

-3.1% 

10 

White  babies 

2001 

15 

6 

13 

-13.3% 

+116.7% 

22.7 

9.1 

15.5 

-31.8% 

70.5% 

10 

I African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

i 49 

28 

16 

-67.3% 

-42.9% 

32.9 

23.9 

20.8 

-36.8% 

-13.2% 

3 

[Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

79 

71 

70 

-11.4% 

-1 .4% 

36.7 

38.8 

43.5 

18.4% 

12.1% 

41 

i White  babies 

2001 

1 

5 

12 

+1100.0% 

+140.0% 

1.5 

7.6 

14.3 

843.8% 

88.8% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

78 

66 

58 

-25.6% 

-12.1% 

52.3 

56.4 

75.3 

43.9% 

33.5% 

39 

^ '‘^Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

597 

710 

1,012 

+69.5% 

+42.5% 

16.9 

24.8 

32.0 

89.3% 

29.0% 

12 

jM 

White 

2000 

85 

115 

227 

+167.1% 

+97.4% 

6.0 

8.9 

16.2 

170.2% 

82.2% 

1 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

511 

591 

785 

+53.6% 

+32.8% 

23.8 

37.8 

44.5 

87.0% 

17.7% 

4 

I Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

1 

51 

17 

-78.2% 

-66.7% 

46.7 

26.3 

12.1 

-74.1% 

-54.0%i  38 

White  males 

2001 

4 

4 

1 

•75.0% 

-75.0% 

36.4 

20.0 

4.5 

-87.6% 

-77.5% 

35 

White  females 

2001 

4 

2 

1 

-75.0% 

-50.0% 

50.0 

28.6 

7.1 

-85.8% 

-75.2% 

46 

^ .21  African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

42 

24 

11 

-73.8% 

-54.2% 

54.6 

27.3 

18.3 

-66.5% 

-33.0% 

26 

* 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

28 

21 

4 

-85.7% 

-81.0% 

39.4 

26.6 

9.3 

-76.4% 

-65.0% 

6 

1 Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

45 

89 

70 

+55.6% 

-21.3% 

28.2 

52.1 

39.2 

39.0% 

-24.8% 

39 

White  males 

2000 

5 

7 

7 

+40.0% 

+0.0% 

42.8 

48.8 

30.0 

-29.9% 

-38.5% 

46 

White  females 

2000 

5 

2 

NA 

-60.0% 

- 

42.3 

9.2 

NA 

-78.3% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

27 

40 

39 

+44.4% 

-2.5% 

41.1 

54.8 

55.9 

36.0% 

2.0% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

13 

36 

22 

+69.2% 

-38.9% 

17.6 

51.6 

36.3 

106.3% 

-29. 7% 

23 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002  ! 

1 73 

29 

63 

-13.7% 

+117.2% 

45.6 

17.9 

38.4 

-15.8% 

114.5% 

30 

White  males 

2002  1 

2 

- 

6 

+200.0% 

NA 

16.7 

- 

27.3 

63.5% 

NA 

2 

White  females 

2002 

1 3 

1 

6 

+100.0% 

+500.0% 

23.1 

9.1 

33.3 

44.2% 

265.9%\ 

1 ^ 

' '4m  African  A merican  and  Other  male s 

2002  \ 

1 

12 

24 

-29.4% 

+100.0% 

61.8 

17.9 

38.1 

-38.3% 

112.8% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

34 

16 

27 

-20.6% 

+68.8% 

42.5 

22.9 

44.3 

4.2% 

93.4% 

8 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

68 

16 

44 

-35.3% 

+175.0% 

42.2 

10.1 

27.2 

-35.5% 

169.3% 

34 

White  males 

2002 

I ^ 

1 

4 

+33.3% 

+300.0% 

25.0 

7.7 

18.2 

-27.2% 

136.4% 

14 

White  females 

2002 

2 

- 

3 

+50.0% 

NA 

14.3 

- 

16.7 

16.8% 

NA 

12 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

8 

22 

-37.1% 

+175.0% 

63.6 

12.7 

35.5 

-44.2% 

179.5% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

28 

6 

15 

-46.4% 

+150.0% 

35.0 

8.6 

25.0 

-28.6% 

190.7% 

8 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

52 

47 

50 

-3.8% 

+6.4% 

36.4 

32.6 

31.4 

-13.7% 

-3.7% 

30 

White  males 

1998 

2 

5 

4 

+100.0% 

-20.0% 

22.2 

41.7 

23.5 

5.9% 

-43.6% 

17 

White  females 

1998 

2 

3 

1 

-50.0% 

-66.7% 

28.6 

23.1 

6.3 

-78.0% 

-72.7% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

29 

19 

23 

-20.7% 

+21.1% 

43.3 

28.4 

43.4 

0.2% 

52.8% 

10 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

19 

20 

22 

+15.8% 

+10.0% 

31.7 

38.5 

30.1 

-5.0% 

-21.8% 

11 

1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

**•  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Change  90- 
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19 

» Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

129 

60 

70 

-45.7% 

+16.7% 

80.1 

44.4 

49.0 

-38.8% 

10.4% 

White  males 

2002 

4 

5 

7 

+ 75.0% 

+40.0% 

36.4 

41.7 

33.3 

-8.5% 

-20.1% 

White  females 

2002 

4 

4 

2 

-50.0% 

-50.0% 

50.0 

25.0 

13.3 

-73.4% 

-46.8% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

68 

26 

28 

-58.8% 

+ 7.7% 

86.1 

52.0 

62.2 

-27.8% 

19.6% 

H African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

53 

24 

33 

-37.7% 

+37.5% 

84.1 

42.9 

53.2 

-36.7% 

24.0%> 

M Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

115 

39 

67 

-41.7% 

+71.8% 

71.4 

29.6 

46.9 

-34.3% 

58.4% 

j V White  males 

2002 

3 

2 

9 

+200.0% 

+350.0% 

27.3 

16.7 

42.9 

57.1% 

156.9% 

White  females 

2002 

5 

1 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

62.5 

6.2 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

S African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

66 

17 

30 

-54.5% 

+76.5% 

83.5 

35.4 

66.7 

-20.1% 

88.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

41 

18 

28 

-31.7% 

+55.6% 

65.1 

32.7 

45.2 

-30.6% 

38.2% 

|l;'  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartite  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

47 

91 

NA 

+93.6% 

NA 

36.4 

46.4 

NA 

27.5% 

Si  White  males 

1998 

NA 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.1 

23.5 

NA 

-38.3% 

I White  females 

1998 

NA 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.3 

22.2 

NA 

167.5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

21 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.4 

58.1 

NA 

43.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

17 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.6 

41.7 

NA 

8.0% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
fel  attempt) 

2002 

79 

70 

65 

-17.7% 

-7.1% 

67.5 

52.2 

49.6 

-26.5% 

-5.0% 



White  males 

2002 

1 

5 

2 

+100.0% 

-60.0% 

12.5 

41.7 

22.2 

77.6% 

-46.8% 

» White  females 

2002 

7 

4 

1 

-85.7% 

-75.0% 

63.6 

30.8 

14.3 

-77.5% 

-53.6% 

fe;  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

36 

31 

31 

-13.9% 

+0.0% 

65.5 

54.4 

55.4 

-15.4% 

1.8% 

H African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

35 

30 

31 

-11.4% 

+3.3% 

81.4 

57.7 

52.5 

-35.5^ 

-9.0% 

- 

H Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
■ in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

37 

42 

55 

+49.5% 

+33.3% 

23.3 

26.9 

33.1 

41.9% 

22.7% 

H White  males 

2000-02 

5 

10' 

11 

+113.3% 

+12.3% 

38.5 

70.4 

64.0 

66.4% 

-9.1% 

White  females 

2000-02 

5 

3 

4 

-20.0% 

+60.0% 

58.8 

26.3 

42.9 

-27.1% 

62.9% 

» African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

16 

20 

25 

+59.1% 

+23.3% 

22.8 

32.5 

36.8 

61.5% 

13.2% 

IJS  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

12 

10 

16 

+39.1% 

1 +68.4%l  16.5 

13.7 

21.5 

30.1% 

57.5% 

1 

iByoung  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
H (18-24) 

2000 

564 

297 

310 

-45.0% 

+4.4% 

36.6 

27.2 

17.5 

-52.3% 

-35.8% 

r 

White  males 

NA 

68 

81 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.2 

33.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

r 

White  females 

NA 

71 

55 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

24.8 

24.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

r 

S African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

237 

67 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

48.3 

23.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

r 

M African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

188 

94 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

37.5 

27.8 

NA 

^NA 

NA 

L 

1 

:;0n:o'mic|li 
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BlPovertv  Rate 

2000  i 

1,082 

975 

769 

-28.9% 

-21.1% 

27.8 

""2S1 

-26.3% 

-26.8% 

White  children 

2000 

86 

102 

153 

+77.9% 

+50.0% 

6.2 

7.7 

10.4 

67.7% 

35.1% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

996 

873 

616 

-38.2% 

-29.4% 

39.9 

40.6 

27.0 

-32.4% 

-33.5% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

rr 

36,618 

$ 

42,313 

$ 47,063 

+28.5% 

+ 11.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

fr 

46,392 

$ 

54,666 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 i African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

27,269 

$ 

30,453 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

1 

feo© 

. -A 

S Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 31 

19 

9 

-71.0% 

-52.6% 

6.3 

4.8 

2.1 

-66.8% 

-56.3% 

White 

2001 

— r 

2 

3 

-57.1% 

+50.0% 

4.7 

1.3 

1.9 

-59.3% 

46.2% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

24 

17 

6 

-75.0% 

-64.7% 

7.1 

7.1 

2.2 

-68.8% 

-69.0% 

Delinguency 

2002 

6 

22 

34 

+466.7% 

+54.5% 

0.9 

4.0 

5.5 

509.3% 

37.1% 

White  males 

2002 

1 

6 

3 

+200.0% 

-50.0% 

0.8 

5.0 

2.7 

240.9% 

-45.5% 

White  females 

2002 

3 

1 

NA 

-66.7% 

0.0 

2.5 

0.9 

NA 

-63.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

5 

8 

21 

+320.0% 

+162.5% 

2.2 

5.2 

10.5 

377.3% 

101.9% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

5 

9 

NA 

+80.0% 

0.0 

3.4 

4.5 

NA 

32.4% 

' :v 

■ V;. 

^ 1 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  73,574  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  36,091  were  White,  34,262 
were  African-American,  and  3,221  were  other  races.  There  were  73,605  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  77,551  in  1980, 
91,324  in  1970,  and  90,845  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  23.7%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  42.0%  in  1960,  36.9%  in  1970,  and  28.0%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  23,657  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.6%  of  the  overall  population:  6.6%  of  Whites  and  9.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

50.9% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  4.4%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.9%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.2%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  28.7%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  219  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  4.8%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.1%  of  all  White  and  8.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  96.3%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  588  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  12.9%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  7.3%  of  all  White  and  20.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  91.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  853  babies,  19.0%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
12.0%  of  White  and  28.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  36.5%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  28.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (20.2%  of  Whites  and  40.0%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  52.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(67.8%  of  Whites  and  31 .6%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers ; Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  1,500 
babies,  32.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  30.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  15.3%.  In  2001,  12.5%  of  White  children  and  60.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  457  babies,  10.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  1,957,  constituting  42.8%  of  all  babies,  20. 1%  of  White  babies, 
and  73.6%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


♦-AA&0 
Total 
^ White 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 

Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  4,088  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  1,137  divorce  decrees  involving  802  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  830  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  23,388  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  37.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  30.0%  in  1990,  24.9%  in  1980,  and  19.3%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.8%  of  White  and  57.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
6,432  or  32.0%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  13.7%  of  White  and  58.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  64.4%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  69.6%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  27.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
60.8%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  15,515  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  96.6%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  3.4%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  91.6%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  2.9%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.2%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  4.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 91.47  for  centers  and  $ 76.61  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  28.8%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  40.5%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  57.5%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  45.9%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  47.9%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  62.2%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  37%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  40%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  15.6%  have  less  than 
a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  2,549  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  24.2%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
50.8%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  12.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.9%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  3,724  or  5.1%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  980  or  1.3%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  92  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  297  or  0.4%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  1,109  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  451  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  14.2%  for  physical  abuse,  4.2%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  32.2%  for  physical  neglect,  6.8%  for  educational  neglect,  2.5%  for  medical  neglect,  39.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  786  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  50.4%  were  male,  49.6%  were  female;  33.3%  were  White,  66.7%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  35.0%  were  ages  0 - 5,  38.5%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  26.5%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
26.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  55.2%  in  single  parent  families,  12.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
6.2%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  504  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.3  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  13.1%  0-2,  10.3%  3-5,  23.8%  6-10,  18.3% 
11-13,  and  34.5%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  49.8%  males  and  50.2%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
38.9%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  26.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  5.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  12.7%  for  independent  living,  16.5%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.2%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.21  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.38  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  16,932  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  7,534  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  23.3%  of  all  children  and  youth;  7.4%  of  Whites  and  38.9%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  26.0%,  it  was 
24.0%  in  1979  and  30.0%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  24.6%  of  children  0 - 5 
(7.1%  White,  45.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  22.6%  of  children  6 - 17  (7.0%  White,  36.8%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  12.7%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  47.3%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.1%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
6 1 .8%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  32,727  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  15,795  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

8,466 

1 1 .6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

16,932 

23.3% 

2,699 

7.4% 

14,233 

38.9% 

Under  125%  ^ 

21,461 

29.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

25,675 

35.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

29,472 

40.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

30,991 

42.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

Under  200% 

32,727 

44.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

73,574 

36,091 

37,483 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $58,171.  In  1989  it  was  $47,098,  and  1979,  it 
was  $42,354,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$23,418  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $77,293  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Charleston  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.0%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  2,311'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  22.9  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 295, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  5,330  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 244.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  644,  or  14.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  868, 
or  19.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  351  or  13.3%  of  Whites  and  517  or  26.7%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  39  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  481  or  10.5%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.0%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  297  or  2.2%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.2%  of  White  babies  and  3.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $10,915  and  $72,637  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,828  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $7,201,556  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $5,051,025  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  19.4%  from 
12.4  to  10.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  21.5%  from  6.5  to  5.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  15.8%  from  19.5  to  16.4  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  40  White  and  96  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  61 

White  and  149  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 
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Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Charleston  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  7,810  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  16  White  and  20  African-American  and  Other 

children  ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  27  White  and  35  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunizatio  n:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  60.4%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  14.6%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  rresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr« 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  3,134  to  4,700  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n' 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  20  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  330  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  40  youth  under  15  and  617  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  20.2%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  42.9%  by  age  13,  and  60.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  26.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  33.7%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  39.5%  of  White  male  and  39.6%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  29.0%  of  African-American  males  and  17.7%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.6%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.8%  compared  with  0.9%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


-*  Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  187 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  7,357  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  ft 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,702  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  1,004  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  58  in 
Charleston  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  frmctioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  59%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  1 2%  or  4,5 1 5 seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9- 1 7 year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  3,010  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  5,440  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  4,054  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  9,494  uninsured  children  in  Charleston  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  56  nurses,  compared  with  30  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligiF)le  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 teough  18  in  Charleston  County  has  increased  by  52.3%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  45.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$77.9  milUon. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Charleston  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  33,259. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

595 

1,637 

186 

57 

2,475 

Children  1-5 

1,943 

6,818 

330 

302 

9,393 

Children  6-14 

2,496  1 

12,356 

263  1 

602 

15,717 

Children  15  - 18 

924 

4,585 

56 

109^ 

5,674 

Total 

5,958 

25,396 

835 

1,070 

33,259 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typicall 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  an 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  20.7%  for  Whites  and  19.4%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others.  iii 

Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 

sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

505  children  not  ready  16.0%  children  not  ready  


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

22 1 children  failing  6 . 8%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

530  children  failing  16.0%  children  failing  


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

650  children  over-age  20.5%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
713  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  1,069  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  11.8%  and  15.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  14.3%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.8%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  16.0%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  20.5%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  15.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  1,004  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,702  learning  disabled,  703  emotionally 
disabled,  1,098  mentally  impaired,  and  602  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.6%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

874  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  36.9%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Charleston  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  64%  to  23.5%  in  math  and  from 
52.4%  to  19.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  40.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  33.2%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  19.9%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  30.1%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  34.7%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  24.8%  in  1990  and  28.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  40.7%,  but  in  2002  25.8%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8''’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  43.8%  in  1999  and  37.0%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  23. 6%'of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  4,647  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,433  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

29.7 

10.8 

10.8 

44.9 

38.0 

4 

29.2 

11.6 

7.8 

42.4 

39.5 

5 

32.9 

12.7 

14.3 

47.1 

44.0 

6 

33.3 

10.9 

9.0 

49.4 

44.6 

7 

45.7 

19.5 

18.5 

68.0 

59.4 

8 

40.3 

16.0 

16.3 

57.9 

55.2 

Basic 

3 

38.6 

33.0 

37.1 

37.9 

43.7 

4 

34.8 

22.3 

30.3 

38.0 

42.0 

5 

37.4 

31.2 

36.9 

39.0 

40.2 

6 

37.7 

30.5 

35.1 

38.8 

42.9 

7 

30.1 

33.6 

34.5 

25.3 

29.6 

8 

40.3 

42.2 

47.9 

35.4 

39.1 

Proficient 

3 

19.6 

31.3 

30.1 

12.3 

13.2 

4 

19.2 

29.4 

31.2 

12.5  ^ 

12.5 

5 

16.4 

25.0 

23.7 

10.6 

11.9 

6 

18.3 

33.7 

34.7 

8.7 

9.3 

7 

12.1 

20.2 

22.3 

4.6 

7.3 

8 

12.6 

25.4 

23.7 

5.1 

4.0 

Advanced 

3 

12.1 

24.9 

22.0 

4.9 

5.1 

4 

16.8 

36.8 

30.7 

7.1 

6.0 

5 

13.3 

31.1 

25.0 

3.3 

3.9 

6 

10.6 

24.8 

21.2 

3.1 

3.2 

7 

12.1 

26.6 

24.7 

2.1 

3.7 

8 

6.7 

16.3 

12.1 

1.6 

1.7 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  24.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  3,536 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,130  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  In  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

21.4 

7.9 

4.2 

38.8 

23.0 

4 

22.3 

11.0 

5.1 

36.3 

25.3 

5 

31.7 

14.4 

9.8 

50.7 

38.6 

6 

31.7 

11.9 

5.7 

52.9 

36.8 

7 

29.9 

12.8 

5.8 

52.2 

34.9 

8 

33.6 

13.1 

10.3 

53.9 

42.5 

Basic 

3 

35.1 

23.6 

21.0 
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Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


1,150  students  drop  out  annually  35.6%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  44.5%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  41.4%  during  1985-89,  and  39.2/o 
during  1990-94, 40.9%  during  1995-97  and  45.0%  during  1998-2000  . 

During  2001-02,  95.4%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
4.6%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'''  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
This  is  calculated  by  using  S"*  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

’**  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  wbsit^ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  98  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  415 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  12.5%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  21.4%  to  45.7%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days)  ^ 

11.5%  ^ 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

To 

tal 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

Schooi 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1  % 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61 .9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75 .4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  7 1 .6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7''  and  8*'  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4/o  Wl 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
, taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Charleston  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 


iCids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  309  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  322  in  2000  and  291  in  2001.  This  represented  3.2%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.7%  for 
Whites  and  4.8%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  73.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Charleston  County  has  decreased  by  48.5 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  60.5%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  41.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  1,937  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the 

Solicitor  for  delinquency;  of  these,  14.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  32.4%  were  13  or  14,  and  53.5%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  8.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  139  juvenile  cases  constituting  4.8%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  26.1%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
39.5%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  34.4%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  14.8%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  57.4%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  23.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
37.3%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  57.7%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  23.7%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.1%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  12.3%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  28.1%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  1,029  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.4%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  93  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1,555  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  8.2%  of  their  age  group:  5.3%  for  White  and 
11.7%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 


county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  72  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  17  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  20  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  9 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Charleston  County.  The 
37.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  23.3%  in  poverty,  45.0%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
87.1%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  57.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  63.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  76.7%  were  not  poor  and  55.1%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  89.5%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  84.0%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  59.7%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^*"  grade  math  and  66.4%  for  8‘^  grade  reading,  63.1%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10^^  grade,  and  55.0%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  66.3%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  43.5%  of 
3rd  graders  and  25.7%  of  8^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  31.7%  of  3'^  graders  and 
19.3%  of  8^^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
WWW,  sckidscount . org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@,drss. state. sc. usl 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
v OOO  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
> ^ax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 


Charleston  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent  j 

1 R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90‘pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent  I 
Change 
SO^pres  \ 

Percent  1 
Change  | 
90-pres  \ 

1980  Rank 

199- 

Q 

■if, 

a 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 478 

486 

481 

+0.6% 

-1.0% 

9.6 

8.4 

10.5 

9.7% 

24.5% 

32 

White  babies 

2001 

186 

173 

210 

+12.9% 

+21.4% 

6.8 

5.4 

8.0 

17.6% 

48.5% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

292 

313 

271 

-7.2% 

-13.4% 

12.9 

12.3 

14.0 

8.5% 

13.7%, 

29 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

2,023 

2,875 

868 

+57.1% 

-69.8% 

40.5 

49.9 

19.0 

-53.1% 

-61.9% 

22 

White  babies 

2001 

748 

1,240 

351 

-53.1% 

-71.7%, 

27.4 

38.6 

13.3 

-51.5% 

-65.5% 

26 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

1,275 

1,634 

517 

-59.5% 

-66.4%, 

56.3 

64.2 

26.7 

-52.6% 

-58.4% 

27 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

236 

210 

136 

-42.4% 

-35.2% 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

-36.6% 

-19.4% 

19 

White  babies 

2001 

96 

61 

40 

-59.2% 

-34.4% 

1.2 

0.7 

0.5 

-56.6% 

-21.5%  26 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

136 

149 

96 

-30.4% 

-35.6% 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

-20.0% 

-15.8%  1 14 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

383 

279 

219 

-42.8% 

-21.5% 

7.7 

4.8 

4.8 

-37.4% 

-0.9% 

12 

White  babies 

2001 

120 

75 

55 

-54.2% 

-26.7% 

4.4 

2.3 

2.1 

-52.2% 

-10.1% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

263 

204 

164 

-37.6% 

-19.6% 

11.6 

8.0 

8.5 

-27.1% 

5.6% 

16 

Pi 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

926 

762 

588 

-36.5% 

-22.8% 

18.5 

13.2 

12.9 

-30.4% 

-2.5% 

10 

White  babies 

2001 

374 

262 

192 

-48. 7% 

+31.9% 

13.7 

8.8 

7.3 

-46. 7% 

-16.9% 

11 

If 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

552 

460 

396 

-28.3% 

+ 17.5% 

24.4 

18.8 

20.4 

-16.2% 

8.4% 

11 

h ^ 

1 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

1,355 

1,225 

853 

-37.0% 

-30.4% 

27.1 

21.3 

18.6 

-31.4% 

-12.5%| 

6 

White  babies 

2001 

580 

486 

310 

-46.6% 

-36.2% 

21.2 

15.1 

11.8 

-44.5% 

-22.0% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

775 

739 

543 

-29.9% 

-26.5% 

34.2 

29.0 

28.0 

-18.1% 

-3.5% 

46 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

1,312 

1,924 

1,957 

+49.2% 

+ 1.7% 

26.3 

33.4 

42.8 

63.0% 

28.2% 

25 

White  babies 

2001 

206 

413 

530 

+157.3% 

+28.3% 

7.5 

12.9 

20.1 

166.4% 

56.3% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

1,106 

1,511 

1,427 

+29.0% 

-5.6% 

48.8 

59.3 

73.6 

50.8% 

24.1%, 

32 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

17.239 

18,953 

23,388 

+35.7% 

+23.4% 

24.9 

30.0 

37.0 

48.5% 

23.2% 

44 

White 

2000 

5,869 

5,611 

6,361 

+8.4% 

+13.4% 

14.0 

15.9 

18.8 

34.6% 

18.6% 

46 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

11,247 

13,174 

17,027 

+51.4% 

+29.2% 

38.4 

47.9 

57.7 

50.2% 

20.4%! 

46 

. 

m. 

, 

^ - 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

1 1,196 

1,348 

505 

-57.8% 

-62.5% 

36.0 

29.7 

16.0 

-55.6% 

-46.1  %i  19 

White  males 

2001 

217 

197 

62 

-71.4% 

-68.5% 

27.5 

20.7 

9.2 

-66.5% 

-55.6%  I 14 

White  females 

2001 

122 

130 

27 

-77.9% 

-79.2% 

17.6 

13.9 

4.3 

-75.6% 

-69.1% 

11 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

467 

558 

245 

-49.7% 

-56. 1% 

50.4 

41.5 

25.2 

-50.0% 

-39.3% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

370 

463 

170 

-54.1% 

-63.3% 

42.4 

35.2 

19.5 

-54.0% 

-44.6% 

14 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

972 

1,173 

623 

-35.9% 

-46.9% 

29.4 

28.2 

16.6 

-43.5% 

-41.1% 

40 

White  males 

2000 

1 233 

153 

67 

-71.2% 

-56.2% 

29.2 

17.0 

8.6 

-70.5% 

-49.4% 

39 

White  females 

2000 

117 

134 

43 

-63.2% 

-67.9% 

16.8 

15.3 

6.4 

-61.9% 

-58.2% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

376 

525 

326 

-13.6% 

-37.9% 

41.0 

44.2 

28.0 

-31.7% 

-36.7% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

242 

356 

186 

-23.1% 

-47.8% 

27.9 

29.8 

16.8 

-39.8% 

-43.6% 

37 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

1,147 

609 

930 

-18.9% 

+52.7% 

33.7 

16.3 

29.7 

-11.9% 

82.2% 

10 

White  males 

2002 

193 

44 

64 

-66.8% 

+45.5% 

23.9 

5.5 

10.8 

-54.8% 

96.4% 

6 

White  females 

2002 

151 

46 

65 

-57.0% 

+35.4% 

20.1 

6.2 

10.8 

-46.3% 

74.2% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

439 

250 

432 

-1.6%, 

+ 72.8% 

47.8 

23.4 

44.9 

-6.1% 

91.9% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

361 

262 

369 

+2.2% 

+40.8% 

39.6 

24.0 

38.0 

-4.0% 

58.3% 

5 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

963 

375 

667 

-30.7% 

+77.9% 

28.3 

10.0 

21.4 

-24.4% 

114.0% 

11 

White  males 

2002 

158 

32 

47 

-70.3% 

+46.9% 

19.5 

4.0 

7.9 

-59.5% 

97.5% 

4 

White  females 

2002 

98 

16 

25 

-74.5% 

+56.3% 

13.0 

2.1 

4.2 

-67.7% 

100.0% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

412 

176 

372 

-9.7% 

+ 111.4% 

44.8 

16.5 

38.8 

-13.4% 

135.2% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

291 

148 

223 

-23.4% 

+50.7% 

31.9 

13.5 

23.0 

-27.9% 

70.4% 

6 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

546 

1,072 

924 

+69.2% 

-13.8% 

19.9 

30.1 

26.3 

32.2% 

-12.6% 

5 

White  males 

1996 

99 

159 

74 

-25.3% 

-53.5% 

14.1 

20.0 

10.1 

-28.4% 

-49.5% 

3 

White  females 

1998 

61 

88 

59 

-3.3% 

-33.0% 

10.2 

12.6 

8.4 

-17.6% 

-33.3% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

220 

452 

445 

+102.3% 

-1.5% 

31.6 

46.2 

43.5 

37.7% 

-5.8% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1996 

159 

372 

346 

+117.6% 

-7.0% 

22.0 

34.2 

33.8 

53.6% 

-1.2% 

2 

1 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
***•  BSAP  for  1 980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Charleston  County 
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19 

Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

it 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

2002 

2,148 

624 

1,226 

-42.9% 

+96.5% 

64.0 

23.5 

40.3 

-37.0% 

71.5% 

White  males 

2002 

284 

65 

100 

-64.8% 

+53.8% 

40.9 

10.2 

16.0 

-60.9% 

56.9% 

ft; 

ii 

White  females 

2002 

302 

74 

97 

-67.9% 

+31.1% 

43.2 

13.3 

16.3 

-62.3% 

22.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

802 

243 

537 

-33.0% 

+121.0% 

79.3 

34.4 

57.9 

-27.0% 

68.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

751 

240 

492 

-34.5% 

+105.0% 

79.9 

31.9 

55.2 

-30.9% 

73.0% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,784 

510 

1,021 

-42.8% 

+100.2% 

52.4 

19.2 

33.6 

-35.9% 

75.0% 

White  males 

2002 

221 

63 

82 

-62.9% 

+30.2% 

31.5 

9.9 

13.1 

-58.4% 

32.3% 

White  females 

2002 

191 

60 

61 

-68.1% 

+ 1.7% 

26.9 

10.8 

10.3 

-61.7% 

-4.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

743 

231 

499 

-32.8% 

+116.0% 

72.4 

32.4 

53.9 

-25.6% 

66.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

620 

154 

379 

-38.9% 

+ 146.1% 

65.2 

20.5 

42.5 

-34.8% 

107.3% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

706 

867 

NA 

+22.8% 

NA 

24.8 

27.7 

NA 

1 1 .7% 

* 3; 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

92 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.8 

7.8 

NA 

-47.3% 



'•'i 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

52 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.6 

9.2 

NA 

7.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

323 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.4 

43.3 

NA 

7.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

236 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29.1 

36.8 

NA 

26. 5%  1 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

1,371 

551 

874 

-36.3% 

+58.6% 

45.3 

27.5 

36.9 

-18.5% 

34.2% 

White  males 

2002 

194 

75 

84 

-56.7% 

+ 12.0%o 

25.8 

15.5 

16.0 

-38.0% 

3.2% 

White  females 

2002 

125 

50 

82 

-34.4% 

+64.0% 

18.8 

10.4 

15.3 

-18.6% 

47.1% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

496 

210 

289 

-41.7% 

+37.6% 

66.8 

46.1 

55.5 

-16.9% 

20.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

546 

213 

413 

-24.4% 

+93.9% 

64.0 

36.7 

53.1 

-17.0% 

44. 7% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

1,230 

1,171 

1,150 

-6.5% 

-1.8% 

36.8 

36.5 

35.6 

-3.2% 

-2.4% 

— 

■ f, 

■ - i 

White  males 

2000-02 

316 

312 

199 

-37.0% 

-36.2% 

38.9 

39.5 

31.4 

-19.5% 

-20.7% 

White  females 

2000-02 

187 

175 

128 

-31.2% 

-26.5% 

26.1 

25.1 

20.5 

-21.7% 

-18.5% 

- 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

436 

419 

471 

+8.0% 

+ 12.5% 

45.4 

46.9 

50.6 

11.5% 

7.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

292 

267 

353 

+20.8% 

+32.3% 

34.0 

32.0 

33.9 

-0.1% 

6.2% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

12,064 

8,025 

5,693 

-52.8% 

-29.1% 

23.1 

19.1 

12.5 

-46.0% 

-34.8% 

1 White  males 

NA 

4,276 

2,265 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18.8 

13.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

2,376 

1,604 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.6 

13.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

3,361 

2,306 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.5 

32.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

2,051 

1,850 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.0 

29.41  NA 

NA 

NA 

m 

1*  • — •"’V ^ 

m::Z 



Poverty  Rate 

2000 

18,455 

18,965 

16,932 

-8.3% 

-10.7% 

24.0 

26.0 

23.3 

-2.9% 

-10.4%| 

White  children 

2000 

3,837 

3,228 

2,699 

-29.7% 

-16.4% 

9.1 

8.6 

7.4 

-18.7% 

-14.0% 

1 African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

14,503 

15,737 

14,233 

-1.9% 

-9.6% 

41.9 

44.5 

38.9 

-7.1% 

-12.5% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 42,354 

$ 47,098 

$58,171 

+37.3% 

+23.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 50,065 

$ 58, 772 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 29,473 

% 29,655 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

594 

447 

291 

-51.0% 

-34.9% 

5.8 

5.5 

3.2 

-44.8% 

-41.8% 

White 

2001 

239 

155 

83 

-65.3% 

-46.5% 

4.3 

3.5 

1.7 

-60.0% 

-51 .4% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

355 

292 

208 

-41.4% 

-28.8% 

7.7 

8.1 

4.8 

-37.7% 

-40.7% 

1- 

Delinguency 

2002 

504 

723 

1,029 

+ 104.2% 

+42.3% 

3.1 

5.8 

7.4 

138.6% 

27.5% 

h 

White  males 

2002 

149 

198 

203 

+36.2% 

+2.5% 

2.8 

5.1 

5.6 

100.3% 

10.0% 

1- 

White  females 

2002 

70 

99 

78 

+ 11.4% 

-21.2% 

1.7 

3.4 

2.1 

23.7% 

-38.2% 

1- 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

233 

306 

504 

+ 116.3% 

+64.7% 

6.7 

11.0 

15.4 

130.0% 

40.1% 

1- 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

52 

120 

244 

+369.2% 

+103.3% 

1.5 

4.2 

7.4 

391.4% 

75.5% 

b 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
*BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Cherokee 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  13,570  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  9,542  were  White,  3,531 
were  African-American,  and  497  were  other  races.  There  were  11,694  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  12,700  in  1980, 
13,105  in  1970,  and  14,097  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.8%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  40.0%  in  1960,  35.6%  in  1970,  and  3 1 .0%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  4,472  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.5%  of  the  overall  population:  7.8%  of  Whites  and  10.3%  of 

African  Americans. 


races  comprise  3.7%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races’  at  1.5%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.5%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.7%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  47.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  55  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  7.9%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  6.5%  of  all  White  and  12.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  90.9%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  151  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  21.8%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  19.1%  of  all  White  and  29.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  77.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  219  babies,  31.7%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
30.9%  of  White  and  33.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  55.8%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  42.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (39.8%  of  Whites  and  49.2%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  26.0%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(29.3%  of  Whites  and  16.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  176 

babies,  25.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  26.2% 
and  in  1960  it  was  13.9%.  In  2001,  15.1%  of  White  children  and  54.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  125  babies,  18.1%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  301,  constituting  43.5%  of  all  babies,  30.6%  of  White  babies, 
and  79.2%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  854  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  259  divorce  decrees  involving  204  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  57  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  cf  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,784  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  32.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  25.3%  in  1990,  16.0%  in  1980,  and  14.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  22.3%  of  White  and  59.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single-parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,226  or  32.4%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  22.1%  of  White  and  61.3%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  67.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  74.2%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  47.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
66.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work.  ^ 

Overall,  there  are  1,234  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  88.1%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  1 1.9%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  71.2%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  10.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  3.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  14.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 74.55  for  centers  and  $ 69.02  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  42.9%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  42.9%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  57.1%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  33.3%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  42.9%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  58.8%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  5.9%  have  less  than 
a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  467  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  26.9%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
60.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  16.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  7.2%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  697  or  5. 1%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  230  or  1 .7%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  25  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  21  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  506  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  222  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  13.7%  for  physical  abuse,  5.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  37.0%  for  physical  neglect,  10.0%  for  educational  neglect,  1.8%  for  medical  neglect,  31.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 .4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  369  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.8%  were  male,  51.2%  were  female;  74.3%  were  White,  25.8%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  36.7%  were  ages  0-5,  42.5%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  20.8%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
36.9%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  35.2%  in  single  parent  families,  19.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
8.9%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  81  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  23.5%  0-2,  9.9%  3-5,  14.8%  6-10, 22.2% 
11-13,  and  29.6%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  55.6%  males  and  44.4%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
25.9%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  45.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.9%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  16.1%  for  independent  living,  7.4%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.87  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.50  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
■ as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,283  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  hved  in  1,156  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  17.0%  of  all  children  and  youth:  13.6%  of  Whites  and  25.0%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  19.5%,  it  was 
17.2%  in  1979  and  21.3%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  16.1%  of  children  0 - 5 
(12.9%  White,  23.2%  African-American  and  Other),  and  17.6%  of  children  6-17  (14.0%  White,  25.9%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  15.2%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  31.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  hved  in 
poverty,  but  only  8.8%  of  children  in  marned-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
73. 1%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  6,236  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  3,953  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,015 

7.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,283 

17.0% 

1,281 

13.6% 

1,002 

25.0% 

Under  125% 

3,251 

24.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

4,294 

31 .9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

5,294 

39.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

5,684  n 

42.3% 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

Under  200% 

6,236 

46.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

13,570 

9,542 

4,028 

A 1 I V o Ha 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 


www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $44,623.  In  1989  it  was  $40,415,  and  1979,  it 
was  $41,712,  adjusted  for.  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$23,810  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,332  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Cherokee  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  3.1%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  288'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  21.9  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 230, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,000  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  cf  $ 217.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  contmumg  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  148,  or  21.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  167, 
or  24.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  100  or  19.6%  of  Whites  and  67  or  36.6%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  4 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  78  or  11.3%  of  all  babies  in  the  ^omty 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  16.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  9.2%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  45  or  2.0%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications-  1 9%  of  White  babies  and  2.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $14,757  and  $75,507  for  each  very  low  b^hwe'ght 
baby,  compared  with  $2,166  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,142,694  tor 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $660,066  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  100.5%  from 
6 1 to  12  3 per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  1 19.1%  from  4.7  to  10.4  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  91.7%  from  9.3  to  17.9  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  17  White  and  10  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  7 White  and 

6 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Cherokee  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,675  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  4 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  14  White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  49.7%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  13.8%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs.  ^ 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 

year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr< 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  ' 500  to  750  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifii 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  3 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  33  youth  ages  If 
19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  3 youth  under  15  and  50  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 


Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhj; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabi 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  coimty  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  34.0%  by  age  13,  and  48.9%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  21.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.6%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  30.2%  of  White  male  and  28.6%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  9.5%  of  African-American  males  and  13.3%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (7.6%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(19.5%  compared  with  1.6%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
^^-county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Cherokee  County.  There  was 
J.^  partial  participation:  only  grades  8,  10  and  12. 


Disabilities;  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,357  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  unplications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  547  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  265  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  4 in 
Cherokee  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  functional  impaument  and  5-9%  for  extreme  functional  impaument.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  813  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  542  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year;  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare ; No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,037  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  728  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,764  uninsured  diildren  in  Cherokee  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750;  1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  1 2 nurses,  compared  with  7 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Cherokee  County  has  increased  by  101.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  43.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$14.0  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Cherokee  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  5,961. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings; 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

297 

159 

19 

14 

489 

Children  1 - 5 

1,069 

676 

33 

57 

1,835 

Children  6-14 

1,574 

1,036 

37 

98 

2,745 

Children  15  - 18 

514 

357 

9 

12 

892 

Total 

3,454 

2,228 

98 

181 

5,961 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  t^icall 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  4ie  share  was  39.3%  for  Whites  and  40.1%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

94  children  not  ready  13.7%  children  not  ready 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

17  children  failing  2.4%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (aPDroximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

39  children  failing  5.3%  children  failing  


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

38  children  over-age  5.6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
165  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  174  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  11.7%  and  11.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  11.9%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  m special 
education  and  11.1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 


Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  13.7%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  5.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  1 1.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  ninimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  265  speech  and  language  impaired,  547  learning  disabled,  20  emotionally 
disabled,  81  mentally  impaired,  and  60  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  1 1.0%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

220  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  43 .8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 
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Achievement  Trends  ; How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Cherokee  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  58%  to  47.6%  in  math  and  from 
57.3%  to  30.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  38.9%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  40.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  34.3%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  32.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  28.2%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^ in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  37.1%  in  1990  and  36.2%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  45.7%,  but  in  2002  26.5%  of  4'^  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  53.8%  in  1999  and  42.2%  in  2002. 


PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  25.3%’ of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  851  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  288  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

27.6 

22.8 

18.8 

43.6 

40.8 

4 

25.5 

18.9 

19.9 

38,1 

38.2 

5 

33.6 

27.8 

22,5 

45.2 

56.1 

6 

33.3 

29.1 

22.0 

54,2 

45,1 

7 

43.1 

40.4 

31.4 

66.4 

51.3 

8 

44,9 

38.3 

32.9 

73.2 

55.1 

Basic 

3 

39.8 

36,8 

44.2 

40.9 

36.7 

4 

37.4 

31.7 

42.1 

43.8 

33.6 

5 

41.2 

40.4 

44.1 

47.0 

30.8 

6 

41.9 

41.7 

45.0 

35.4 

42.2 

7 

33.0 

31.7 

38.0 

23.4 

33.6 

8 

39.7 

43.1 

45,3 

24.1 

36.7 

Proficient 

3 

20.6 

25.2  1 

24.0 

10,9 

12.2 

4 

20.4 

27,3  n 

20.8 

11,4 

13.6 

5 

17.7 

20.6 

24.3 

4.3 

12.1 

6 ^ 

18.3 

21.3 

23.0 

9.4 

10.8 

7 

14.9 

16.5 

18.2 

8.4 

10.9 

8 

11.6 

14.8 

16.7 

0.9 

5.1 

Advanced 

3 

12.0 

15.2 

13,0 

4.5 

10.2 

4 

16.7 

22,0 

17.2 

6.7 

14.5 

5 

7.5 

11.2 

9.0 

3.5 

0.9 

6 

6.5 

7.8 

10.0 

1.0 

2.0 

7 

9.0 

11.3 

12,4 

1.9 

4,2 

8 

3.8 

3.8 

5.1 

1.8 

3.1 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  23.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  815 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  253  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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(12002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 


Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

3 

29.4 

28.8 

17.8 

50.9 

31.6 

Below 

Basic 

4 

27.6 

22.9 

18.6 

51.4 

32.7 

5 

34.8 

29.6 

20.3 

56.5 

52.3 

6 

38.6 

36.5 

25.0 

59.8 

50.0 

7 

36.3 

33.9 

22.7 

64.2 

43.7 

8 

39.6 

34.8 

24.8 

72.3 

48.0 

Basic 

3 

37.2 

38.4 

34.1 

35.5 

42.9 

4 

46.9 

49.8 

47.5 

41.0 

45.5 

5 

47.7 

52.5 

51.4 

39.1 

39.3 

6 

38.3 

41.3 

38.0 

36.1 

34.3 

7 

45.6 

46.5 

47.9 

34.9 

48.7 

8 

40.2 

45.2 

43.2 

24.1 

40.8 

Proficient 

3 

31.1 

28.8 

46.2 

13.6 

24.5 

4 

24.1 

26.0  ^ 

32.1 

6.7  ^ 

20.9 

5 

16.9 

16.1 

28.4 

4.3 

8.4 

6 

20.3 

19.1 

32.5 

4.1 

14.7 

7 

16.5 

18.3 

26.0 

0.9 

7.6 

8 

18.5 

19.0 

28.6 

3.6 

10.2 

Advanced 

3 

2.3 

4.0 

1.9 

0.0 

1.0 

4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.8 

1.0 

0.9 

5 

0.6 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

2.7 

3.0 

4.5 

0.0 

1.0 

7 

1.6 

1.3 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

1.7 

1.0 

3.4 

0.0 

1.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


246  students  drop  out  annually  36.9%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  37.1%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  38.8%  during  1985-89,  and  37.8% 
during  1990-94,  36.9%  during  1995-97  and  44.9%  during  1998-20(X)  . 

During  2001-02,  96.4%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.6%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websi^. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  12  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  123 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  25.8%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summaryi  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  25.5%  to  50.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCF.NT  RISKBEHAVTORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

10.6% 

24.2% 

34.9% 

42.0% 

73.0% 

26.4% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

10.2% 

17.0% 

22.6% 

27.7% 

50.0% 

18.4% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

16.0% 

23.0% 

28.1  % 

38.1% 

63.8% 

24.5% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide; 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Tol 

iai 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

During  Past  12 
Months 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

29.7% 

30.4% 

3.8% 

3.7% 

16.7% 

12.4% 

6.8% 

7.5% 

14.9% 

14.6% 

14.8% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

9.8% 

9.3% 

1.0% 

1.8% 

7.8% 

7.6% 

1.1% 

2.7% 

5.0% 

5.3% 

5.2% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

36.6% 

27.2% 

22.2% 

10.1% 

38.9% 

24.1% 

36.4% 

20.0% 

31.8% 

19.3% 

25.5% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

0.5% 

2.9% 

10.1% 

9.4% 

9.2% 

10.9% 

28.4% 

32.0% 

9.6% 

10.8% 

10.2% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

4.2% 

5.9% 

10.7% 

8.1% 

17.4% 

12.0% 

17.2% 

24.4% 

10.6% 

10.4% 

10.5% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

39.2% 

28.2% 

24.8% 

21.0% 

46.1% 

33.4% 

29.9% 

22.9% 

33.7% 

25.4% 

29.5% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

15.0% 

13.4% 

9.2% 

8.1% 

23.3% 

17.8% 

10.6% 

6.4% 

13.6% 

11.0% 

12.3% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.5% 

11.2% 

7.2% 

6.5% 

13.8% 

23.0% 

7.2% 

3.8% 

10.0% 

10.0% 

10.0% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

10.5% 

NA 

5.2% 

NA 

6.5% 

NA 

10.7% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.3% 

5.8% 

1.9% 

1.6% 

4.7% 

7.1  % 

NA% 

NA% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

13.8% 

10.1% 

25.8% 

23.1% 

24.1% 

15.4% 

22.4% 

26.8% 

21.1% 

18.3% 

19.7% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.3% 

8.0% 

12.3% 

10.8% 

1.2% 

2.1  % 

2.3% 

16.3% 

7.1% 

9.5% 

8.3% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they; 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  32.3%  middle  school,  45.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school;  16.1%  middle  school,  19.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  20.7%  middle  school,  30.3%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school;  3 1.5%  middle  school,  58.7%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  20.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  33.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  29.4%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
20.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  28.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  22.8 ^ 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  1 1 .0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  25.8%  by  age  13,  and  53.3%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.3%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  12.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  3 1 .4%  of  eighth 
graders  and  70.2%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.1%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  45.0%  of  eighth  graders  and  46.3%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  driiiking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  9. 1%  of 't'"  and  8'^  graders  and  18.4%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
12.7%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.3%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.8%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.4%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  20.3%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.3%  5 or  more;  however  18.6%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  12.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  24.8%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  21.9%  of  White  males,  20.5  ^ W1 
females,  14.8%  of  African-American  males,  and  12.9%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  dmg ' 
at  an  early  age:  4.5%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.8%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  35.6%  by  : 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  13.2%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs;  19.8%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  6.6%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  59.3%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  26.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
^ county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Cherokee  County.  There  was 
i£  partial  participation:  only  grades  8,  10  and  12. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  77  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  86  in  2000  and  66  in  2001.  This  represented  4.5%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  3.7%  for 
Whites  and  6.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  83.3%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Cherokee  County  has  decreased  by  39.1 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  36.2%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  47.2%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  337  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  22.0%  were  age  12  or  younger,  27.6%  were  13  or  14,  and  50.4%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  7.1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  226  Juvenile  cases  constituting  47.1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  17.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
42.2%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  40.5%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  23.8%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  51.2%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  22.6%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
47.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  58.2%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  24.6%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  1 5 - 
17  years  old,  2.4%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8. 1%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  3 1 .9%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  170  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.7%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  17  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  434  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  15.6%  of  their  age  group.  15.4/o  for  White 
and  16.1%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
FRIpcounty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  26  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  7 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  3 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  5 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Cherokee  County.  The  32.4% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  17.0%  in  poverty,  44.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  33.6%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  24.8%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
78.2%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  56.5%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  67.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  83.0%  were  not  poor  and  53.6%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.7%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  86.3%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  55.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"’  grade  math  and  60.4%  for  8"’  grade  reading,  56.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  55.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  66.4%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  75.2%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  33.4%  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.2%  of  S'"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  32.6%  of  3'^''  graders  and 
15.4%  of  8“’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  fi-om  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 

www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us') 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@.ogc.state.sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC*s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Cherokee  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Number 
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Year 

1980* 

1990* 
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Data 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199* 

lOselia 

V 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

51 

69 

78 

+52.9% 

+13.0% 

8.0 

10.0 

11.3 

40.5% 

13.3% 

16 

White  babies 

2001  j 

31 

37 

47 

+51.6% 

+27.0% 

7.5 

7.7 

9.2 

22.7% 

19.1% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

20 

32 

31 

+55.0% 

-3.1% 

9.1 

15.0 

16.9 

86.3% 

12.8% 

7 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

280 

278 

167 

+40.4% 

-39.9% 

44.2 

40.2 

24.1 

-45.5% 

-40.0% 

30 

2001 

149 

148 

100 

-32.9% 

-32.4% 

36.0 

30.9 

19.6 

-45.6% 

-36.6% 

41 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

131 

130 

67 

-48.9% 

-48.5% 

59.6 

61.0 

36.6 

-38.6% 

-40.0% 

32 

V 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

31 

13 

27 

-12.9% 

+ 107.7% 

1.7 

0.6 

1.2 

-26.0% 

100.5% 

24 

lip; 

2001 

12 

7 

17 

+41.7% 

+ 142.9% 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

7.2% 

119.1% 

12 

'If' 

African  Amencan  and  Other  babies 

2001 

19 

6 

10 

-47.4% 

+66.7% 

3.0 

0.9 

1.8 

-41.0% 

91.7% 

41 

'.lis 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

78 

84 

55 

-29.5% 

-34.5% 

12.3 

12.1 

7.9 

-35.8% 

-34.9% 

43 

2001 

43 

46 

33 

-23.3% 

-28.3% 

10.4 

9.6 

6.5 

-37.4% 

-32.3% 

44 

2001 

35 

38 

22 

-37.1% 

-42.1% 

15.9 

17.8 

12.0 

-24.4% 

-32.6% 

43 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

166 

178 

151 

-9.0% 

-15.2% 

26.2 

25.7 

21.8 

-16.7% 

-15.2% 

44 

White  babies 

2001 

95 

108 

97 

+2.1% 

+ 10.2% 

22.9 

22.5 

19.1 

-16.8% 

-15.3% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

71 

70 

54 

-23.9% 

+22.9% 

32.3 

32.9 

29.5 

-8.6% 

-10.2% 

45 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 

2001 

278 

265 

219 

-21.2% 

-17.4% 

43.8 

38.3 

31.6 

-27.9% 

-17.5% 

42 

White  babies 

2001 

164 

178 

157 

-4.3% 

-11.8% 

39.6 

37.2 

30.8 

-22.2% 

-17.1% 

42 

f 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

114 

87 

62 

-45.6% 

-28.7% 

51.8 

40.8 

33.9 

-34.6% 

-17.1% 

19 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

153 

248 

301 

+96.7% 

+21.4% 

24.1 

35.8 

43.5 

80.3% 

21.4% 

^ 

White  babies 

2001 

29 

107 

156 

+437.9% 

+45.8% 

7.0 

22  3 

30.6 

336.8% 

37.0% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

124 

141 

145 

+ 16.9% 

+2.8% 

56.4 

66.2 

79.2 

40.6% 

19.7% 

45 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1 1,870 

2,516 

3.784 

+ 102.4% 

+50.4% 

16.0 

25.3 

32.4 

102.3% 

27.9% 

10 

White 

2000 

1.027 

1,184 

1,893 

+84.3% 

+59.9% 

10.9 

16.0 

22.3 

104.7% 

39.4% 

35 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  \ 

I 831 

1,314 

1,891 

+ 127.6% 

+43.9% 

31.5 

52.5 

59.0 

87.3% 

12.4% 

9 

siiGosaa 

teOD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

305 

141 

94 

-69.2% 

-33.3% 

42.1 

21.4 

13.7 

-67.5% 

-36.0% 

^ 

White  males 

2001 

~ 90 

47 

22 

-75.6% 

-53.2% 

37.5 

19.9 

8.6 

-77.1% 

-56. 8%  1 

1 39 

t 

White  females 

2001 

84 

25 

12 

-85.7% 

-52.0% 

32.2 

12.0 

5.8 

-82.0% 

-51.7% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

72 

45 

36 

-50.0% 

-20.0% 

66.7 

39.1 

29.8 

-55.3% 

-23.8% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

59 

24 

24 

-59.3% 

+0.0% 

51.3 

24.0 

24.2 

-52.8% 

0.8% 

34 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

102 

104 

45 

-55.9% 

-56.7% 

13.7 

15.9 

6.2 

-54.7% 

-61.0% 

While  males 

2000 

38 

42 

18 

-52.6% 

-57.1% 

14.5 

17.7 

6.9 

-52.4% 

-61.0% 

17 

White  females 

2000  1 

25 

20 

14 

-44.0% 

-30.0% 

10.1 

9.8 

5.9 

-41.6% 

-39.8% 

22 

African  American  and  Olher  males 

2000  1 

1 

29 

8 

-63.6% 

-72.4% 

19.5 

27.6 

6.5 

-66.7% 

-76.4% 

10 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

17 

13 

5 

-70.6% 

-61.5% 

14.6 

12.6 

4.2 

-71.2% 

-66.7% 

17 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

255 

67 

184 

-27.8% 

+174.6% 

34.0 

10.4 

27.6 

-18.8% 

165.4% 

11 

White  males 

2002 

92 

20 

57 

-38.0% 

+185.0% 

33.5 

8.3 

22.8 

-31.9% 

174.7% 

31 

White  females 

2002 

67 

19 

39 

-41.8% 

+105.3% 

26.2 

9.5 

18.8 

-28.2% 

97.9% 

I 20 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

53 

14 

48 

-9.4% 

+242.9% 

50.0 

13.5 

43.6 

-12.8% 

223.0% 

I 10 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

42 

14 

40 

-4.8% 

+185.7% 

37.8 

14.4 

40.8 

7.9% 

183.3% 

I ^ 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

285 

87 

196 

-31.2% 

+125.3% 

38.0 

13.5 

29.4 

-22.6% 

117.8% 

^ 

White  males 

2002 

111 

32 

72 

-35.1% 

+125.0% 

40.4 

13.2 

28.8 

-28.7% 

118.2% 

41 

^riiite  females 

2002 

1 63 

13 

37 

-41.3% 

+184.6% 

24.6 

6.5 

17.8 

-27.6% 

173.8% 

38 

African  American  and  Ofrier  males 

2002 

61 

30 

56 

-8.2% 

+86.7% 

57.6 

28.9 

50.9 

-11.6% 

76.1% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

48 

12 

31 

-35.4% 

+ 158.3% 

43.2 

12.4 

31.6 

-26.9% 

154.8% 

28 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

243 

201 

188 

-22.6% 

-6.5% 

34.3 

32.6 

28.7 

-16.3% 

-12.0% 

26 

14^/7e  males 

1998 

88 

54 

50 

-43.2% 

-7.4% 

36.4 

26.0 

22.4 

-38.5% 

-13.8% 

43 

. 

While  females 

1998 

42 

50 

47 

+ 11.9% 

-6.0% 

18.3 

22.8 

20.0 

9.3% 

-12.3% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

69 

57 

61 

-11.6% 

+7.0% 

59.0 

57.6 

61.9 

4.9% 

7.5% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1 44 

40 

30 

-31.8% 

-25.0% 

37.0 

44.4 

30.8 

-16.8% 

-30.6% 

24 

1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


**1  is  best.  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Cherokee  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


] 

Indicators 

Number  j 

Percen 

t 

1 

1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent  |j 
Change  90- 1 
pres  1 

19 

w Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

430 

284 

293 

-31.9% 

+3.2% 

58.0 

47.6 

44.9 

-22.6% 

-5.7%j 

_ 

* White  males 

2002 

131 

86 

80 

-38.9% 

-7.0% 

47.3 

41.1 

38.3 

-19.0%, 

-6.8%  1 

_ 

' 4 White  females 

2002 

147 

86 

77 

-47.6% 

-10.5% 

53.8 

40.0 

32.9 

-38.8% 

-17.8%  1 

_ 

i African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

79 

57 

82 

+3.8% 

+43.9% 

81.4 

64.8 

73.2 

-10.1% 

13.0^ 

_ 

py  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

73 

55 

54 

-26.0% 

-1.8%, 

77.7 

64.7 

55.1 

-29.1% 

-14.8%| 

_ 

^■cjradft  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

429 

184 

259 

-39.6% 

+40.8% 

57.3 

30.9 

39.6 

-30.9% 

28.2%] 

_ 

2002 

155 

62 

73 

-52.9% 

+ 17.7%, 

55.4 

29.7 

34.8 

-37.2% 

17.2% 

IP  White  females 

2002 

116 

50 

58 

-50.0% 

+16.0% 

42.3 

23.4 

24.8 

-41.4%, 

6.0% 

_ 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

86 

46 

81 

-5.8% 

+76.1% 

86.9" 

52.9 

72.3 

-16.8%, 

36. 7%  1 

_ 

’ 1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

72 

26 

47 

-34.7% 

+80.8% 

75.8 

30.6 

48.0 

-36.7% 

56.9%  1 

_ 

^ Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

216 

189 

NA 

-12.5% 

NA 

37.1 

31.9 

NA 

-14.0%j 

_ 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

82 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.8 

32.9 

NA 

-13.0%  I 



IlH  White  females 

1998 

NA 

43 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.7 

16.4 

NA 

-24.4%  I 



African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

55 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

66.3 

54.3 

NA 

-18.1% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

36 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.9 

44.8 

NA 

4.4% 

_ 

rt  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

346 

217 

220 

-36.4% 

+1.4% 

51.3 

38.7 

43.8 

-14.6% 

13.2% 

White  males 

2002 

98 

63 

57 

-41.8%o 

-9.5% 

41.0 

34.8 

33.7 

-17.8%, 

-3.2% 

i — 

White  females 

2002 

97 

49 

64 

-34.0%> 

+30.6% 

40.4 

24.8 

36.8 

-8.9% 

48.4%, 

_ 

Ifel  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

73 

55 

55 

-24.7%> 

+0.0% 

78.5 

72.4 

67.9 

-13.5%, 

-6.2% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

78 

49 

44 

-43.6% 

-10.2% 

76.5 

47.1 

56.4 

-26.3% 

19.7% 

_ 

S Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
Hin  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

241 

301 

246 

+2.2% 

-18.2% 

32.1 

38.4 

36.9 

14.8% 

-4.0% 

- 

^ White  males 

2000-02 

95 

129 

107 

+ 13.2%> 

-16.7%, 

34.9 

, 45.2 

42.8 

22.5% 

-5.4% 

^ White  females 

2000-02 

79 

98 

69 

-117% 

-28.9% 

28.3 

37.2 

32.2 

13.6% 

-1 3.5% 

— 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

30 

46 

37 

+25.4% 

-18.7% 

316 

38.2 

36.9 

16.9% 

-3.6% 

lU  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

39 

30 

33 

-14.3%, 

+ 11.9% 

35.2 

24.8 

32.1 

-8.6% 

29.7% 



Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 

2000 

1,638 

1,635 

1,986 

+21.2% 

+21.5% 

34.5' 

35.1 

25.8 

-25.3% 

-26.6% 

m 

V * ^ 

White  males 

NA 

618 

725 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.6 

39.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 



White  females 

NA 

553 

579 

NA 

NA 

NA 

30.8 

32.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 



1 « Afrir.^n  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

198 

163 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.1 

36.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 



.1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  ' 

269 

168 

NA 

1 NA 1 NA 

41.1 

29.1 

NA 

NA 

1 .1  .UII  .'H.  : 

NA 

' ' j 

Emmrtiits 

. .ta.. . .. 

3 

2000 

2,152 

2,242 

2,283 

+6.1% 

+1.8% 

17.2 

19.5 

17.0 

-1.2% 

-12.8% 



1 

White  children 

2000 

1,014 

973 

1,281 

+26.3% 

+31.7%, 

10.8 

12.1 

13.6 

25.9% 

12.4%, 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,078 

1,269 

1,002 

-7.1%, 

-21.0% 

35.8 

36.7 

25.0 

-30.1%, 

-31.8%, 



J 

1 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 41,712 

$ 40,415 

$ 44,623 

+7.0% 

+ 10.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

_ 

White  families 

2000 

$ 43,790 

$ 44,489 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 32,529 

$ 25,861 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

— 1 

^M5O3033(a]8[^ 

Teenage  Pregnancy (ages  14-17) 

2001 

87 

105 

66 

-24.1% 

-37.1% 

5.9 

7.4 

4.5 

-24.0% 

-39.2% 

_ 

White 

2001 

47 

57 

39 

-17.0%, 

-31.6% 

4.3 

5.8 

3.7 

-14.2% 

-36.2% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

40 

48 

27 

-32.5% 

-43.8%, 

10.8 

11.2 

6.6 

-38.9% 

-41.1% 

Delinguency 

2002 

■ 87 

156 

170 

+95.4% 

+9.0% 

4.0 

7.4 

7.7 

93.2% 

4.0% 

_ 

White  males 

2002 

32 

76 

57 

+ 78.1%, 

-25.0% 

3.9 

9.5 

7.1 

82.7%, 

-25.0% 

— 

White  females 

2002 

20 

26 

59 

+195.0%, 

+ 126.9%, 

2.5 

3.2 

7.7 

206.5%, 

139.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

26 

40 

36 

+38.5% 

-10.0%, 

10.1 

16.8 

11.3 

11.4%, 

-33.0%o 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

9 

14 

18 

+ 100.0% 

+28.6%, 

3.3 

5.5 

5.6 

70.5% 

2.3% 

— 1 

1 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  9,167  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  4,577  were  White,  4,394 
were  African-American,  and  196  were  other  races.  There  were  8,988  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  9,354  in  1980, 
10,979  in  1970,  and  12,727  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.9%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  41 .2%  in  1960,  36.8%  in  1970,  and  3 1 .0%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,778  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.2%  of  the  overall  population:  7.2%  of  Whites  and  9.3%  of 

African  Americans. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.9%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  44.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  23  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.3%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.1%  of  all  White  and  7.7%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  95.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  iucluding 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  80  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  18.4%  of  all  bom  iu  the 

county;  10.6%  of  all  White  and  27.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  90.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 

babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  106  babies,  24.4%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.1%  of  White  and  28.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  55.1%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  46.8%  had  completed  12 
grades  (45.4%  of  Whites  and  48.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  28.8%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(33.5%  of  Whites  and  23.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  141 
babies,  32.5%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  41.0% 
and  in  1960  it  was  16.4%.  In  2001,  14.1%  of  White  children  and  52.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  73  babies,  16.8%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  214,  constituting  49.3%  of  all  babies,  26.9%  of  White  babies, 
and  73.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  239  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  129  divorce  decrees  involving  1 15  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  84  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  chEdren  Live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,923  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  38.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  30.9%  in  1990,  20.1%  in  1980,  and  14.3 /o  in  1970.  In 
2000,  21.9%  of  White  and  57.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
838  or  35.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.8%  of  White  and  60.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  72.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  76.8%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  44.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
68.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  624  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  89.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  10.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  84.0%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  8.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  5.8%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 65.36  for  centers  and  $ 56.31  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  33.3%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  66.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  66.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  33.3%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  16.7%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  289  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  21.3%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
60.2%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  12.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  mmber  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  413  or  4.5%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  175  or  1.9%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  18  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  5 or  0. 1%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  160  investigations  hto  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  60  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  13.4%  for  physical  abuse,  7.5%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  26.9%  for  physical  neglect,  7.5%  for  educational  neglect,  1.5%  for  medical  neglect,  40.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  3.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  1 13  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.6%  were  male,  51.4%  were  female;  47.8%  were  White,  52.2%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  43.8%  were  ages  0-5,  35.7%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  20.5%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
37.2%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  46.9%  in  single  parent  families,  5.3%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
10.6%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  32  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  18.8%  0-2,  12.5%  3-5,  25.0%  6-10,  9.4% 
11-13,  and  34.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  56.3%  males  and  43.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
50.0%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  12.5%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  28.1%  for  independent  living,  9.4%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.72  adults  for  every  person  below  age  1 8.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.43  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


.-’This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
' as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,938  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  852  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  21.5%  of  all  children  and  youth;  10.3%  of  Whites  and  32.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  22.8%,  it  was 
23.5%  in  1979  and  32.0%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  24.5%  of  children  0-5 
(8.8%  White,  42.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  19.9%  of  children  6 - 17  (9.5%  White,  29.4%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  14.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  37.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  m 
poverty,  but  only  9.4%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
63.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  exanple,  in  1999  there  were  4,433  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,495  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,085 

12.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,938 

21.5% 

459 

10.3% 

1,479 

32.7% 

Under  125% 

2,553 

28.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

3,250 

36.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175%  1 

3,834 

42.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

4,040 

44.9% 

NA 

NA  n 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

4,433 

49.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

9,167 

4,577 

4,590 

.A  1 . .. 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 


www.sckldscount.org. 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $41,562.  In  1989  it  was  $39,787,  and  1979,  it 
was  $38,528,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,340  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $52,502  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Chester  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.2%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  395'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  27.6  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 234, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  808  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 213.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  91,  or  21 .0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  1 11, 

or  25.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  43  or  18.9%  of  Whites  and  68  or  32.9%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 
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Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  38  or  8.8%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  9.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.9%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  29  or  2.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 

1 8%  of  White  babies  and  2.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $14,839  and  $85,360  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $2,080  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $889,395  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $638,481  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  52.8%  from 
16.6  to  7.9  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  65.6%  from  8.1  to  2.8  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  44.7%  from  23.8  to  13.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  2 White  and  9 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  6 White 

and  21  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Chester  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,275  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  4 White  and  8 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  unportant  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  42.1%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  5.9 /o.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  349  to  524  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifii 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  14  youth  ages  I- 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  85  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru. 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  afl  students  15  and  older,  20.2%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  42.9%  by  age  13,  and  60.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  26.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  33.7%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  39.5%  of  White  male  and  39.6%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  29.0%  of  African-American  males  and  17.7%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.6%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.8%  compared  with  0.9%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


BEST  COPY  AVAEIABILE 


* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  ^Igtgce  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  917  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  coimty  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  479  students  m grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  211  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  10  in 
Chester  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders . While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  585  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  390  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  737  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  470  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,207  uninsured  children  in  Chester  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  prunary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  8 nurses,  compared  with  4 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Chester  County  has  increased  by  87.5%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  48.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  m South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$10.5  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Chester  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  4,486.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

129 

185 

2 

10 

326 

Children  1-5 

450 

763 

2 

33 

1,248 

Children  6-14 

741 

1,383 

11 

74 

2,209 

Children  15-18 

237 

458 

0 

8 

703 

Total 

1,557 

2,789 

15 

125 

4,486 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  40.0%  for  Whites  and  41.7%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

58  children  not  ready  1 1 .3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

41  children  failing  7.9%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

95  children  failing  1 8.0%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
154  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  151  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  14.9%  and  14.1%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.7%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  1 1.8%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  1 1.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  36.2%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  14.1%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  lumber  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  211  speech  and  language  impaired,  479  learning  disabled,  28  emotionally 
disabled,  145  mentally  impaired,  and  46  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.3%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

129  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  46.7%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Chester  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  67.8%  to  39.2%  in  math  and  from 
61.1%  to  32.6%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  58.6%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  45.2%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25  th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  48%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  43.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  49.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  49.7%  in  1990  and  43.1%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  56.0%,  but  in  2002  35.3%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8“'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  63.0%  in  1999  and  54.1%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  30.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  877  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  391  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

29.8 

23.6 

22.8 

40.0 

31.8 

4 

34.4 

29.4 

20.7 

43.0 

43.4 

5 

42.3 

29.4 

31.4 

51.6 

54.7 

6 

45.5 

29.6 

29.3 

54.4 

61.9 

7 

55.0 

48.8 

44.1 

60.8 

64.7 

8 

59.9 

57.5 

46.1 

73.6 

62.9 

Basic 

3 

47.4 

43.9 

46.5 

45.4 

53.5 

4 

40.7 

34.6 

44.6 

47.1 

37.9 

5 

41.9 

47.8 

43.0 

37.1 

40.6 

6 

39.3 

41.7 

44.4 

39.0 

33.6 

7 

33.4 

31.5 

44.1 

28.8 

30.2 

8 

34.4 

35.4 

44.3 

24.5 

32.8 

Proficient 

3 

14.9 

17.1 

21.1 

8.5 

14.0 

4 

14.1 

21.3 

19.0 

4.1 

11.7 

5 

9.6 

11.8 

14.9 

8.2 

3.9 

6 

10.7 

19.1 

21.2 

3.7 

3.0 

7 

7.9 

9.4 

10.2 

8.8 

3.6 

8 

5.3 

7.1 

8.7 

1.8 

3.4 

Advanced 

3 

7.9 

15.4 

9.6 

6.2 

0.8 

4 

10.7 

14.7 

15.7 

5.8 

6.9 

5 

6.3 

11.0 

10.7 

3.1 

0.8 

6 

4.5 

9.6 

5.1 

2.9 

1.5 

7 

3.7 

10.2 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

8 

0.4 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.9 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  30.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  710 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  304  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

■^2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

26.6 

20.3 

14.0 

38.5 

31.8 

4 

36.1 

35.3 

20.7 

49.6 

38.6 

5 

37.2 

27.9 

14.9 

54.4 

46.9 

6 

39.2 

30.4 

22.4 

54.9 

43.3 

7 

39.5 

34.1 

16.5 

53.7 

51.1 

8 

48.4 

48.2 

26.1 

67.3 

52.6 

Basic 

3 

40.7 

39.0 

36.0 

43.1 

44.2 

4 

46.7 

50.0 

40.5 

43.8 

51.0 

5 

48.1 

57.4 

56.2 

36.3 

45.3 

6 

40.6 

42.6 

37.8 

36.8 

44.8 

7 

45.1 

46.5 

53.9 

37.4 

43.2 

8 

39.1 

43.9 

45.2 

29.1 

37.9 

Proficient 

3 

30.0 

38.2 

43.9 

17.7 

22.5 

4 

16.1 

13.2  ^ 

36.4 

6.6 

9.7 

5 

13.6 

13.2 

25.6 

9.4 

7.8 

6 

16.5 

21.7 

32.7 

6.0 

10.4 

7 

13.8 

17.1 

26.1 

8.9 

5.0 

8 

11.6 

7.9 

27.0 

3.6 

7.8 

Advanced 

3 

2.6 

2.4 

6.1 

0.8 

1.6 

4 

1.1 

1.5 

2.5 

0.0 

0.7 

5 

1.1 

1.5 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

3.8 

5.2 

7.1 

2.3 

1.5 

7 

1.6 

2.3 

3.5 

0.0 

0.7 

8 

0.9 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

1.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


215  students  drop  out  annually  43.3%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11;  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  36.0%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  26.8%  during  1985-89,  and  22.6 /o 
during  1990-94,  36.7%  during  1995-97  and  43.4%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  93.7%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
6.3%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12“'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

O  *  **  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
ERIC-  ' 2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websit^  p q 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  27  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  69 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  20.6%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  26.6%  to  61.9%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

Adolescent  Risk  behaviors 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

19.2% 

26.3% 

38.4% 

64.1% 

86.1% 

33.8% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

17.1% 

17.5% 

27.1% 

45.9% 

45.9% 

23.5% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

14.8% 

20.6% 

26.1% 

45.5% 

72.1% 

24.6% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide; 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

31.3% 

35.7% 

7.7% 

6.9% 

24.6% 

22.5% 

7.1% 

10.5% 

17.6% 

18.4% 

18.1% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

9.9% 

15.0% 

2.8% 

2.0% 

15.0% 

14.7% 

5.7% 

5.9% 

8.4% 

9.1% 

8.8% 

Been  In  a fight  with 
someone? 

45.1  % 

32.2% 

23.1% 

23.1% 

47.5% 

25.8% 

35.1% 

22.5% 

37.7% 

25.8% 

31.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

3.9% 

1.8% 

9.8% 

12.9% 

8.4% 

4.6% 

26.1% 

31.0% 

12.1% 

13.4% 

12.9% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

8.7% 

6.9% 

7.4% 

12.0% 

17.3% 

10.5% 

16.2% 

17.1% 

12.5% 

11.9% 

12.1% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

47.7% 

44.8% 

46.5% 

38.4% 

53.9% 

41.9% 

50.5% 

40.8% 

49.7% 

41.4% 

45.0% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

18.9% 

17.7% 

9.2% 

11.3% 

31.5% 

25.3% 

20.5% 

13.0% 

19.9% 

16.5% 

18.0% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

13.4% 

19.8% 

10.7% 

13.1% 

18.8% 

12.0% 

12.0% 

10.0% 

13.7% 

13.6% 

13.6% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.1% 

NA 

10.0% 

NA 

7.4% 

NA 

5.0% 

NA 

9.2% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.9% 

7.1% 

2.9% 

4.4% 

9.1% 

9.1% 

2.1% 

2.2% 

5.0% 

5.5% 

5.3% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

16.0% 

17.8% 

26.2% 

32.4% 

15.5% 

11.0% 

28.5% 

22.4% 

21.7% 

21.3% 

21.5% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

9.5% 

9.7% 

10.7% 

16.5% 

6.9% 

2.3% 

5.6% 

7.9% 

8.1% 

9.3% 

8.8% 

Q Source;  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 

ERIC 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  3 1 .3%  middle  school,  48.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  24.2%  middle  school,  23.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  25.7%  middle  school,  32.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  34.0%  middle  school,  64.3%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  21.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  41.0%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  40.1%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
29.7%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  36.4%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  30.2/i 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.4%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  35.4%  by  age  13,  and  65.0%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  23.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  36.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  24.7%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  42. 7 /o  of  eighth 
graders  and  68.5%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  69.4%  of  eighth  graders  and  76.4%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  46.5%  of  eighth  graders  and  61.0%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  9.6%  of  7^  and  8^^  graders  and  23.6%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
16.9%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  22.1%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  12. 2^  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  25.2%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.3%  5 or  more;  however  25.8%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  1 1.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  24.6%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  28.9%  of  White  males,  20. 6^  W1 
females,  21.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  9.2%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  6.5%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  19.2%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  39.3%  by  : 

15.  .... 

In  the  past  year,  14.0%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  20.7%  of  seniors  who  dnve  said 

that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  24.8%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  1 1.3%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack,  66.2 /o  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  27.7%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 
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* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  52  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  52  in  2000  and  32  in  2001.  This  represented  3.2%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.0%  for 
Whites  and  4.5%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  71.9%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1 980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Chester  County  has  decreased  by  47.2 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  41.2%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  53.1%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  133  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  1 1.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  30.8%  were  13  or  14,  and  57.9%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  14.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  27  juvenile  cases  constituting  17.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  runriing  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  9.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
19.4%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  71.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  19.4%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  55.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.7%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  0.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
35.5%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02, 45.9%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  18.8%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.3%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.9%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  24.0%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  76  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.0%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  14  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13;  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed  During  2000,  380  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  woriced 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  20.2%  of  their  age  group:  20.9%  for  White 
and  19.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  fill!  time  or  work  lull  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 


gj^QCOunty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  11  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  4 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Chester  County.  The  38.3%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  21.5%  in  poverty,  43.4%  not  graduating  from  school,  41.0%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  24.6%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
81.6%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  50.7%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  61.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  78.5%  were  not  poor  and  50.7%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.2%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  40. 1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  5 1 .6%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  53.3%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'*'  grade,  and  56.6%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  59.0%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  75.4%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance;  for  example,  32.6%  of 
3rd  graders  and  12.5%  of  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  22.8%  of  3'^‘*  graders  and 
5.7%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org.  

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.se. us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
■Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  Improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Chester  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


“ Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  1 1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

57 

59 

38 

-33.3% 

-35.6% 

9.6 

11.2 

8.8 

-8.1% 

-21.1% 

33 

Wh/fe  babies 

2001 

21 

20 

18 

-14.3% 

-10.0% 

7.2 

9.7 

7.9 

9.7% 

-13.1% 

39 

— 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

36 

39 

20 

-44.4% 

-48.7% 

77.9 

72.6 

9.7 

-78.9% 

-23.4% 

27 

^MLess  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

277 

281 

111 

+59.9% 

-60.5% 

46.6 

53.1 

25.6 

-45.1% 

-51.8% 

35 

White  babies 

2001 

94 

78 

43 

-54.3% 

-44.9% 

32.7 

35.5 

78.9 

-47.7% 

-46.7% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

183 

203 

68 

-62.8% 

-66.5% 

60.6 

65.7 

32.9 

-45.8% 

-50.0% 

33 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

29 

27 

11 

-62.1% 

-59.3% 

1.7 

1.7 

0.8 

-54.4% 

-52.8% 

25 

If®  White  babies 

2001 

14 

6 

2 

-85.7% 

-66. 7% 

7.7 

0.8 

0.3 

-83.7% 

-65.6% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

15 

21 

9 

-40.0% 

-57.7% 

7.7 

2.4 

7.3 

-24.1% 

-44.7% 

6 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

65 

42 

23 

-64.6% 

-45.2% 

10.9 

7.9 

5.3 

-51.5% 

-33.2% 

39 

White  babies 

2001 

19 

15 

7 

-63.2% 

-53.3% 

6.5 

6.8 

3.7 

-52.2% 

-54.5% 

37 

pH  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

46 

27 

16 

-65.2% 

-40.7% 

75.2 

8.7 

7.7 

-49.3% 

-11.5% 

39 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

146 

119 

80 

-45.2% 

-32.8% 

24.5 

22.5 

18.4 

-25.0% 

-18.2% 

38 

White  babies 

2001 

57 

40 

24 

-57.9% 

^40.0% 

79.5 

78.2 

70.6 

-45.5% 

-41.7% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

89 

79 

56 

-37.1% 

+29.1% 

29.5 

25.6 

27.7 

-8.2% 

5.8% 

34 

pM  Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

236 

156 

106 

-55.1% 

-32.1% 

39.7 

29.5 

24.4 

-38.5% 

-17.3% 

36 

I^P  White  babies 

2001 

112 

68 

48 

-57. 1% 

-29.4% 

38.2 

30.9 

27.7 

-44.8% 

-31.7% 

47 

i|p  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

124 

88 

58 

-53.2% 

-34.7% 

47.7 

28.5 

28.0 

-31.8% 

-1.6% 

22 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001  1 

178 

238 

214 

+20.2% 

-10.1% 

29.9 

45.0 

49.3 

64.8% 

9.6% 

31 

Wh/fe  babies 

2001  j 

25 

37 

61 

+ 744.0% 

+64.9% 

8.5 

76.8 

26.9 

215.3% 

59.9% 

47 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

153 

201 

153 

+0.0% 

-23.9% 

50.7 

65.0 

73.9 

45.9% 

13.6% 

35 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1 1,688 

2,325 

2,923 

+73.2% 

+25.7% 

20.1 

30.9 

38.3 

90.3% 

23.8% 

27 

MM  White 

2000 

429 

545 

893 

+ 708.2% 

+63.9% 

9.7 

73.7 

27.9 

140.3% 

59.6% 

73 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,255 

1,764 

2,030 

+67.8% 

+ 75.7% 

32.0 

50.0 

57.7 

78.3% 

14.1% 

20 

: . ■ ...  . . 

tern 

1 i ■ V- 

- 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

271 

176 

58 

-78.6% 

-67.0% 

49.3 

30.3 

11.3 

-77.1% 

-62.7% 

41 

White  males 

2001 

49 

28 

3 

-93.9% 

-89.3% 

36.8 

27.2 

2.0 

-94.6% 

-90.6% 

38 

White  females 

2001 

41 

15 

8 

-80.5% 

-46.7% 

34.5 

77.7 

7.4 

-78.6% 

-36.8% 

44 

' 1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

104 

85 

27 

-74.0% 

-68.2% 

67.5 

48.6 

27.3 

-68.4% 

-56.2% 

47 

l''  African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

77 

48 

20 

-74.0% 

-58.3% 

53.5 

32.9 

75.9 

-70.3% 

-57.7% 

38 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

98 

82 

53 

-45.9% 

-35.4% 

18.2 

15.3 

23.7 

30.2% 

54.9% 

25 

' White  males 

2000 

17 

29 

18 

+5.9% 

-37.9% 

73.9 

24.5 

25.9 

86.3% 

5.7% 

72 

White  females 

2000 

10 

11 

10 

+0.0% 

-9.7% 

8.5 

8.5 

7 7.3 

703.5% 

703.5% 

78 

Bi  African  American  and  Other  males 

2000  I 

i 45 

29 

13 

-7i.m 

-55.2% 

29.6 

78.8 

25.2 

-74.9% 

34.0% 

29 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000  \ 

i ^ 

13 

11 

-56.0% 

-75.4% 

7 7.5 

9.7 

25.2 

44.0% 

759.8% 

22 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002  1 

1 236 

122 

148 

-37.3% 

+21.3% 

47.1 

23.7 

29.8 

-36.7% 

25.7% 

31 

White  mates 

2002 

45 

14 

29 

-35.6% 

+ 707.7% 

39.5 

73.0 

23.6 

-40.3% 

87.5% 

39 

‘ 1 White  females 

2002  \ 

1 

21 

26 

-21.2%> 

+23.8% 

28.7 

75.7 

22.8 

-20.6% 

57.0% 

27 

J African  Amencan  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 97 

50 

52 

-46.4% 

+4.0% 

65.7 

35.7 

40.0 

-38.6% 

72.0% 

37 

African  Amencan  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

1 

37 

41 

-28.1% 

+ 70.8% 

48.7 

28.9 

37.8 

-34.7% 

70.0% 

77 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002  1 

I 229 

98 

132 

42.4% 

+34.7% 

45.7 

19.0 

26.6 

-41.8% 

40.0% 

38 

White  mates 

2002  1 

1 40 

14 

25 

-37.5% 

+ 78.6% 

35.7 

72.8 

20.3 

-42.2% 

58. 6%  i 

2^ 

White  females 

2002  \ 

I 26 

13 

16 

-38.5% 

+23.7% 

22.6 

9.4 

74.0 

-38.7% 

48.9%  1 

37 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  \ 

1 

45 

50 

-57.5% 

+77.7% 

69.7 

32.7 

38.5 

-44.3% 

79.9%  i 

42 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

55 

26 

41 

-25.5% 

+57.7% 

47.0 

20.3 

37.8 

-32.3% 

56.7% 

35 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

258 

212 

181 

-29.8% 

-14.6% 

48.0 

43.4 

38.6 

-19.6% 

-11.1% 

43 

White  males 

1998 

58 

49 

33 

-43.7% 

-32. 7% 

46.4 

47.2 

37.7 

-37.7% 

-23.7% 

46 

White  females 

1998 

31 

35 

34 

+9.7% 

-2.9% 

26.5 

26.5 

28.7 

6.0% 

6.0% 

39 

A frican  American  and  0th  er  m ales 

1998 

96 

62 

57 

-40.6% 

-8.7% 

66.7 

56.9 

50.4 

-24.4% 

-77.4% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

72 

66 

56 

-22.2% 

-75.2% 

48.0 

57.6 

43.4 

-9.6% 

-75.9% 

42 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Chester  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


] 

Indicators 

.-if 

Number 

Percent  j 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

MfirflHp  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

364 

165 

272 

-25.3% 

+64.8% 

67.8 

39.2 

59.9 

-11.7% 

52.8% 

White  males 

2002 

67 

30 

65 

-3.0% 

+ 116.7% 

51.9 

30.3 

57.5 

10.8% 

89.8% 

M White  females 

2002 

74 

31 

53 

-28.4% 

+71.0% 

52.5 

28.7 

46.1 

-12.2% 

60.6% 

' j African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

107 

47 

81 

-24.3% 

+72.3% 

82.3 

47.0 

73.6 

-10.6% 

56.6% 

SB  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

113 

56 

73 

-35.4% 

+30.4% 

84.3 

50.0 

62.9 

-25.4% 

25.8% 

_ 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

329 

137 

220 

-33.1% 

+60.6% 

61.1 

32.6 

48.4 

-20.8% 

48.5% 

White  males 

2002 

70 

31 

55 

-21.4% 

+77.4% 

54.3 

31.0 

48.2 

-11.2% 

55.5% 

White  females 

2002 

46 

22 

30 

-34.8% 

+36.4% 

32.6 

20.6 

26.1 

-19.9% 

26. 7% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

107 

39 

74 

-30.8% 

+89.7% 

82.3 

39.4 

67.3 

-18.2% 

70.8% 

H African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

103 

43 

61 

-40.8% 

+41.9% 

76.3 

38.4 

52.6 

-31.1% 

37.0% 

B Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

260 

214 

NA 

-17.7% 

NA 

49.7 

41.2 

NA 

-17.1% 

CJ  White  males 

1998 

NA 

54 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36 

29.8 

NA 

-17.2% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.3 

19.7 

NA 

-44.2% 

H African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

99 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

73.9 

59.5 

NA 

-19.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

66 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.7 

52.8 

NA 

-1.7% 

^ Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
^ 1 attempt) 

2002 

333 

169 

129 

-61.3% 

-23.7% 

60.3 

40.1 

46.7 

-22.6% 

16.5% 

^ White  males 

2002 

69 

29 

23 

-66.7% 

-20.7% 

47.9 

27.9 

32.4 

-32.4% 

16.1% 

® White  females 

2002 

47 

\ 21 

15 

-68.1% 

-28.6% 

36.4 

22.8 

\ 21.1 

-42.0% 

-7.5% 

H African  American  and  Other  mates 

2002 

120 

1 67 

43 

-64.2% 

i -35.8% 

85.1 

63.2 

68.3 

-19.7% 

8.1% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

97 

52 

47 

-51.5% 

-9.6% 

70.3 

43.7 

67.1 

-4.6% 

53.5% 

_ 

H Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
flin  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

135 

157 

215 

+59.3% 

+36.9% 

23.9 

28.8 

43.3 

81.0% 

50.0% 

tel  White  males 

2000-02 

42 

53 

58 

+39.0% 

+8.8% 

29.0 

1 36.9 

48.9 

68.4% 

32.3% 

__ 

B White  females 

2000-02 

31 

35 

58 

+86.0% 

+64.8% 

23.0 

25.9 

45.3 

97.2% 

74.7% 

IB  African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

35 

42  \ 

54 

+54.3% 

+30.1% 

22.8 

30.6 

44.9 

96.8% 

46.5% 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

28 

28 

46 

+66.1% 

+66.1% 

20.5 

21.1 

34.8 

69.4% 

65.0% 

_ 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
M (18-24) 

2000 

998 

940 

933 

-6.5% 

-0.7% 

30.4 

31.9 

20.6 

-32.2% 

-35.4% 

S White  males 

NA 

307 

234 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.4 

30.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 



m White  females 

NA 

229 

230 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.31 

29.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4 African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

245 

269 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

33.9 

40.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

217 

207 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.0 

28.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

■iiit 

jMywefCfff?!  X fli 

IB' Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,217 

2,078 

1,938 

-12.6% 

-6.7% 

23.5 

22.8 

-8.5% 

-5.7% 

c 

White  children 

2000 

488 

323 

459 

-5.9% 

+42.1% 

10.1 

7.4 

10.3 

2.0% 

39.2% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000  \ 

1,729 

1,755 

1,479 

-14.5% 

-15.7% 

37.3 

36.9 

32.7 

-12.4% 

-11.4% 

_ 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000  1 

38,528 

$ 39,787 

$41,562 

+7.9% 

+4.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



White  families 

2000  ^ 

rr 

44,554 

$ 46,685 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1$ 

29,490 

$ 29,920 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

^Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

71 

60 

32 

-54.9% 

-46.7% 

6.5 

6.2 

3.2 

-50.8% 

-48.4% 

L 

W White 

2001 

23 

26 

10 

-56.5% 

-61.5% 

4.2 

5.4 

2.0 

-52.2% 

-63.0% 

jZ 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

48 

34 

22 

-54.2% 

-35.3% 

8.9 

6.9 

4.5 

-49.4% 

-34.8% 

|Z 

xfl  Delinquency 

2002 

1 74 

112 

76 

+2.7% 

-32.1% 

4.5 

7.7 

5.0 

11.8% 

-34.6% 

1— 

« White  males 

2002 

! 

44 

22 

-8.3% 

-50.0% 

5.8 

12.3 

5.8 

-0.2% 

-52.9% 

L 

White  females 

2002 

17 

16 

9 

-47.1% 

-43.8% 

4.1 

3.9 

2.4 

-40.7% 

-37.6% 

r 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

I 23 

37 

37 

+60.9% 

+0.0% 

5.3 

9.7 

9.3 

74.5% 

-4.6% 

L 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

i 10 

15 

8 

-20.0% 

-46. 7% 

2.5 

4.8 

2.2 

-13.5% 

-55.0% 

r 

-I 

*Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1 980  and  1 990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Chesterfielil 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  11,391  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  6,419  were  White,  4,587 
were  African-American,  and  385  were  other  races.  There  were  10,614  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  12,271  in  1980, 
13,038  in  1970,  and  14,893  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.6%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.2%  in  1960,  38.7%  in  1970,  and  32.2%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  3,522  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.2%  of  the  overall  population;  7.2%  of  Whites  and  9.7%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  3.4%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.4%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.2%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  rnany 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  33.4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  48.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers ; fri  2001,  33  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.8%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.3%  of  all  White  and  1 1.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  98  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  17.1%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  13.0%  of  all  White  and  23.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  84.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  151  babies,  26.4%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.4%  of  White  and  34.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  53.2%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  44.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (42.5%  of  Whites  and  47.1%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  29.2%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(36.1%  of  Whites  and  18.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  220 
babies,  38.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  37.2% 
and  in  1960  it  was  12.5%.  In  2001,  20.5%  of  White  children  and  65.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  59  babies,  10.3%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  279,  constituting  48.7%  of  all  babies,  30.0%  of  White  babies, 
and  77.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  437  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  162  divorce  decrees  involving  122  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  26  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,275  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  34.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  28.0%  in  1990,  18.1%  in  1980,  and  13.8%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  20.4%  of  White  and  54.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
845  or  33.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  19.3%  of  White  and  56.7%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  67.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  35.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
63.1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  961  spaces  in  state-regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  88.6%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  1 1.4%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  76.9%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.2%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  12.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 60.47  for  centers  and  $ 52.22  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  0%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  71.4%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  28.6%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  66.7%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  42.9%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  75%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  25%  have  less  than  a 
high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  299  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  25.9%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
54.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  14.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  mmber  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  822  or  7.2%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  193  or  1.7%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  21  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  60  or  0.5%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  336  investigations  hto  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  91  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  14.3%  for  physical  abuse,  4.3%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  61.4%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  1.4%  for  medical  neglect,  18.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  168  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.2%  were  male,  48.8%  were  female;  50.0%  were  White,  50.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  44.0%  were  ages  0 - 5,  41.1%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  14.9%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
19.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  54.2%  in  single  parent  families,  25.6%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
0.6%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  81  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.1  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  28.4%  0-2,  14.8%  3-5,  25.9%  6-10,  9.9% 
11-13,  and  21.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  45.7%  males  and  54.3%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
24.7%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  5 1 .9%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  1 1 . 1%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  7.4%  for  independent  living,  3.7%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1.2%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.75  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.26  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


O This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
ERIC  IS  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  tte  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,789  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,376  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  25.0%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.5%  of  Whites  and  41.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


° 1989 
^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  24. 1%,  it  was 
2 1 .7%  in  1979  and  33.0%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  29.7%  of  children  0-5 
(15.7%  White,  48.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  23.2%  of  children  6-17  (11.2%  White,  38.9%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  24.2%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  45.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  14.2%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
66.3%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  5,536  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,747  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,405 

12.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,789 

25.0% 

793 

12.5% 

1,996 

41 .3% 

Under  125% 

3,511 

31 .4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

4,195 

37.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

4,750 

42.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

4,977 

44.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

5,536 

49.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

11,391 

6,419 

4,972 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $41,818.  In  1989  it  was  $37,827,  and  1979,  it 
was  $38,036,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$18,297  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $52,921  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Chesterfield  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (elirninating  inflation)  increased  by  0.8%. 

Child  Support  Payments : There  were  371’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  29.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 219, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  967  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 207.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  140,  or  24.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  157, 
or  27.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  72  or  20.7%  of  Whites  and  85  or  37.6%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  7 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Totai  White  AA&O 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  77  or  13.4%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight;  19.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  9.8%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  46  or  2.6%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications;  1.2%  of  White  babies  and  4.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $9,978  and  $82,760  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,449  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $943,672  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $722,804  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  14.2%  from 
1 1.8  to  10.2  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  28.0%  from  8.1  to  5.9  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  2.4%  from  16.4  to  16.0  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  6 White  and  12  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  8 White  and 

13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Chesterfield  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  914  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  9 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  4 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  65.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  0.0%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  cr  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  427  to  640  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifn 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  4 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  22  youth  ages  15 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  5 youth  under  15  and  62  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  finit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


O * Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
EHJ^Caking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  2 ^ 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,139  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f» 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  747  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  220  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in 
Chesterfield  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders:  While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  703  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  ^17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  469  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  920  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  581  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,501  uninsured  children  in  Chesterfield  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  1 1 nurses,  compared  with  5 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Chesterfield  County  has  increased  by  72.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  53.8%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$14.4  million. 


O 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Chesterfield  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,127. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings; 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

193 

250 

11 

4 

458 

Children  1 - 5 

714 

945 

41 

59 

1,759 

Children  6-14 

1,058 

1,706 

21 

96 

2,881 

Children  15-18 

397 

619 

3 

10 

1,029 

Total 

2,362 

3,520 

76 

169 

6,127 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  31.9%  for  Whites  and  31.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soc 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

44  children  not  ready  7.9%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


18  children  failing  3.2%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percenta2e  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

35  children  failing  5.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 
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Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

93  children  over-age  14.9%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
180  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  212  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.6%  and  16.2%  of  their  age  groups  respectively;  16.2%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.2%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  7.9%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  14.9%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.2%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  220  speech  and  language  impaired,  747  learning  disabled,  47  emotionally 
disabled,  240  mentally  impaired,  and  62  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  16.6%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - hot  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

1 55  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  33.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Chesterfield  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  67.2%  to  33.3%  m math  and  from 
57.1%  to  32.5%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  41.4%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  31.5%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  31%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS  41  3%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  32.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  41.5%  in  1990  and  33.4%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4 grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  51.6%,  but  in  2002  29.7%  of  4'*’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  48.7%  in  1999  and  41.7%  m 2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  28.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  914  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  360  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

32.3 

17.9 

21.1 

52.1 

40.4 

4 

30.9 

18.5 

17.6 

48.7 

42.2 

5 

41.2 

28.8 

26.5 

58.4 

57.7 

6 

37.4 

32.8 

25.5 

54.8 

40.5 

7 

47.9 

40.2 

28.7 

70.1 

61.3 

8 

42.0 

31.9 

27.3 

65.0 

50.4 

Basic 

3 

41.1 

43.6 

40.0 

38.7 

42.3 

4 

40.7 

45.7 

38.2 

36.2 

42.2 

5 

40.3 

44.5 

45.8 

33.6 

34.6 

6 

35.3 

24.6 

36.4 

36.5 

43.5 

7 

32.1 

32.1 

43.6 

23.6 

25.0 

8 

39.0 

44.7 

38.5 

27.6 

41.8 

Proficient 

3 

18.3 

24.3 

24.3 

8.5 

14.7 

4 

17.4 

17.3 

28.5 

12.5 

10.2 

5 

12.5 

15.8 

18.1 

6.2 

7.7 

6 

18.5 

26.9 

23.0 

7.1  ^ 

15.3 

7 ^ 

11.7 

14.1 

16.6 

3.5 

10.5 

8 

13.4 

17.0 

21.7 

6.5 

6.4 

Advanced 

3 

8.3 

14.3 

14.6 

0.7 

2.6 

4 

11.0 

18.5 

15.8 

2.6 

5.4 

5 

6.1 

11.0 

9.7 

1.8 

0.0 

6 

8.8 

15.7 

15.2 

1.6 

0.8 

7 

8.4 

13.6 

11.0 

2.8 

3.2 

8 

5.5 

6.4 

12.6 

0.8 

1.4 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  31.1%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  729 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  329  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

°2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

26.0 

15.7 

9.7 

47.9 

34.6 

4 

28.4 

24.9 

12.1 

46.7 

32.0 

5 

34.4 

30.1 

17.4 

57.5 

39.5 

6 

39.1 

33.6 

26.7 

59.8 

40.5 

7 

35.1 

33.2 

14.4 

60.8 

38.7 

8 

41.3 

36.4 

24.5 

68.9 

41.1 

Basic 

3 

37.7 

36.4 

42.2 

32.4 

38.5 

4 

45.4 

46.8 

41.2 

44.1 

49.7 

5 

46.4 

48.6 

49.0 

37.2 

48.8 

6 

35.7 

31.3 

35.8 

31.5 

44.3 

7 

41.9 

46.2 

41.4 

33.6 

46.0 

8 

35.6 

41.7 

30.8 

23.8 

42.6 

Proficient 

3 

32.6 

40.7 

42.7 

19.7 

25.0 

4 

24.6 

26.6 

43.0 

9.2 

17.7 

5 

18.6 

20.5 

32.3 

5.3 

11.6 

6 

20.8 

29.9 

28.5 

7.9 

14.5 

7 

20.9 

19.0 

39.8 

5.6 

13.7 

8 

20.1 

18.7 

37.1 

7.4 

15.6 

Advanced 

3 

3.7 

7.1 

5.4 

0.0 

1.9 

4 

1.6 

1.7 

3.6 

0.0 

0.7 

5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

4.3 

5.2 

9.1 

0.8 

0.8 

7 

2.1 

1.6 

4.4 

0.0 

1.6 

8 

3.0 

3.2 

7.7 

0.0 

0.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


178  students  drop  out  annually  29.4%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  41.4%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.5%  during  1985-89,  and  28.2% 
during  1990-94,  29.3%  during  1995-97  and  32.8%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  94.9%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
5.1%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

O **  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

ERIC*  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website.  O 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  0 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  52 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  26.3%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  26.0%  to  47.9%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0%, 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2%, 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4%o 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1%, 

11.9%, 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9%, 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  T"’  and  8’’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drmks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20. 1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a dmg  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


‘ Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O aking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Chesterfield  County  data,  for  1 992-93,  is  available  on  the 
J_Ccids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org.  O /I  Q 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  55  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  63  in  2000  and  36  in  2001.  This  represented  3.0%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.4%  for 
Whites  and  5.2%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  91.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Chesterfield  County  has  decreased  by  32.1 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  48. 1%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  22.4%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  200  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  15.5%  were  age  12  or  younger,  38.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  46.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  12.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  57  juvenile  cases  constituting  21.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  miming  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  40.0%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
38.6%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  21.4%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  11.4%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  64.6%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  17.7%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  6.3%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
4 1 .4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  44.5%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  1 1.5%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.5%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  23.1%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  92  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.0%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  25  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  322  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  13.9%  of  their  age  group.  9.7%  for  White  and 
18.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  24  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  8 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  5 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  2 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Chesterfield  County.  The 
34.0%  of  children  in  single-parent  families,  25.0%  in  poverty,  32.8%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
82.9%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  51.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  66.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  75.0%  were  not  por  and  50.4%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  86.6%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  92.1%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  58.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^*^  grade  math  and  58.7%  for  8^^  grade  reading,  66.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10^^  grade,  and  67.2%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  36.3%  of 
3rd  graders  and  23.1%  of  8*^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  26.6%  of  3*^^  graders  and 
18.9%  of  8'^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commumty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  fawilson@drss.state.sc. us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  fkhazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  fbholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
»000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
■ax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
Individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Chesterfield  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980  Rank 

199* 

( 

MB 

D 1 

"M 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

58 

50 

77 

+32.8% 

+54.0% 

9.1 

8.1 

13.4 

47.6% 

64.8% 

28 

White  babies 

2001 

15 

20 

34 

^126.7% 

+ 70.0% 

4.2 

5.8 

9.8 

133.3% 

70.0% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

43 

30 

43 

+0.0% 

+43.3% 

15.2 

11.2 

19.0 

24.8% 

70.0% 

45 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

239 

251 

157 

+34.3% 

-37.5% 

37.4 

40.8 

27.4 

-26.7% 

-32.9% 

17 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

84 

93 

72 

-14.3% 

-22.6% 

23.5 

26.8 

20.7 

-11.9% 

-22.8% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

155 

158 

85 

-45.2% 

-46.2% 

55.0 

59.0 

37.6 

-31.6% 

-36.2% 

23 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

40 

21 

18 

-55.0% 

-14.3% 

2.1 

1.2 

1.0 

-52.0% 

-14.2% 

35 

White  babies 

2001 

16 

8 

6 

-62.5% 

-25.0% 

1.5 

0.8 

0.6 

-60.9% 

-28.0% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

24 

13 

12 

-50.0% 

-7.7% 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

-45.1% 

-2.4% 

40 

( 

2 ^ J 

1 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

62 

51 

33 

-46.8% 

-35.3% 

9.7 

8.3 

5.8 

-40.2% 

-30.1% 

33 

White  babies 

2001 

22 

16 

8 

-63.6% 

-50.0% 

6.2 

4.6 

2.3 

-62. 7% 

-50.1% 

28 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

40 

35 

25 

-37.5% 

' -28.6% 

14.2 

I 13.1 

1 11.1 

-22.0% 

-15.3% 

33 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

127 

109 

98 

-22.8% 

-10.1% 

19.9 

17.7 

17.1 

-14.0% 

-3.5% 

16 

White  babies 

2001 

57 

39 

45 

1 -21.1% 

-15.4% 

16.0 

11.2 

13.0 

1 -18.6% 

15.7% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

70 

70 

53 

-24.3% 

+24.3% 

24.8 

26.1 

23.5 

-5.5% 

-10.2% 

16 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

249 

221 

151 

-39.4% 

-31.7% 

39.0 

35.9 

26.4 

-32.3% 

-26.5% 

35 

White  babies 

2001 

102 

104 

74 

-27.5% 

-28.8% 

28.6 

30.0 

21.3 

-25.5% 

-28.9% 

24 

jII 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

147 

117 

77 

-47.6% 

-34.2% 

52.1 

43.7 

34.1 

-34.6% 

-22.0% 

25 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

151 

247 

279 

+84.8% 

+13.0% 

23.6 

40.2 

48.7 

106.1% 

21.3% 

18 

White  babies 

2001 

22  ! 

53 

104 

+372.7% 

+96.2% 

6.2 

15.3 

30.0 

386.8% 

96.4% 

18 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

129 

194 

175 

+35.7% 

-9.8% 

45.7 

72.4 

77.4 

69.3% 

7.0% 

18 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,041 

2,578 

3,275 

+60.5%' 

+27.0% 

18.1 

28.0 

34.0 

87.9% 

21.5% 

20 

White 

2000 

745 

896 

1,185 

+59.1% 

+32.3% 

10,2 

15.6 

20.4 

99.9% 

30.7% 

25 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,292 

1,676 

2,090 

+61.8% 

+24.7% 

30.5 

48.6 

54.7  \ 

79.5% 

12.6% 

21 

, , . 

r:*  ■ 

- -gag 

a 

4 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

284 

233 

44 

-84.5% 

-81.1% 

45.5 

33.5 

7.9 

-82.6% 

-76.4%i 

White  males 

2001 

72 

46 

5 

-93.1% 

-89.1% 

38.3 

23.8 

3.2 

-91.6% 

-86. 6%  1 

42  i 

White  females 

2001 

36 

29 

3 

-91.7% 

-89.7% 

24.2 

16.5 

2.3 

-90.5% 

-86.1%! 

34 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

104 

95 

15 

-85.6% 

-84.2% 

66.2 

54.0 

11.6 

-82.5% 

-78.5% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

72 

63 

21 

-70.8% 

-66.7% 

55.4 

41.7 

15.0 

-72.9% 

-64.0% 

39 

Is 

Repeating  Grades  1 -3 

2000 

106 

106 

52 

-50.9% 

-50.9% 

17.1 

15.2 

8.2 

-52.0% 

-46.1% 

21 

.!>hl 

White  males 

2000 

23 

19 

18 

-21.7% 

-5.3% 

12.2 

9.9 

10.4 

-14.8% 

5.1% 

6 

White  females 

2000  1 11 

12 

4 

-63.6% 

-66.7% 

7.1 

6.7 

2.3 

-67.6% 

-65.7% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000  1 44 

44 

13 

-70.5% 

-70.5% 

28.5 

25.4 

9.2 

-67.7% 

-63.8% 

26 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000  i 28 

31 

17 

-39.3% 

-45.2% 

22.0 

20.6 

11.7 

-46.8% 

-43.2% 

32 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

244 

161 

201 

-17.6% 

+24.8% 

38.7 

23.1 

32.3 

-16.5% 

39.8%; 

17 

f'fi 

White  males 

2002 

62 

28 

25 

-59.7% 

-10.7% 

30.4 

14.3 

17.9 

-41.1% 

25.2%; 

25 

White  females 

2002 

33 

26 

39 

+ 18.2% 

+50.0% 

20.3 

13.5 

21.1 

3.9% 

56.3% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

96 

56 

74 

-22.9% 

+32.1% 

59.6 

37.3 

52.1 

-12.6% 

39.7% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

53 

51 

63 

+18.9% 

+23.5% 

51.5 

31.9 

40.4 

-21.6% 

26.6% 

25 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

252 

148 

162 

-35.7% 

+9.5% 

39.9 

21.2 

26.0 

-34.8% 

22.6% 

28 

— 

White  males 

2002 

62 

34 

22 

-64.5% 

-35.3% 

30.4 

17.4 

15.7 

-48.4% 

-9.8% 

26 

White  females 

2002 

36 

17 

18 

-50.0% 

+5.9% 

22.1 

8.9 

9.7 

-56.1% 

9.0% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

107 

59 

68 

-36.4% 

+ 15.3% 

66.5 

39.3 

47.9 

-28.0% 

21.9% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

47 

38 

54 

+ 14.9% 

+42.1% 

45.6 

23.8 

34.6 

-24.1% 

45.4% 

30 

— 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

183 

289 

178 

-2.7% 

-38.4% 

31.0 

41.3 

33.2 

7.1% 

-19.6% 

21 

White  males 

1998 

47 

75 

26 

-44.7% 

-65.3% 

25.5 

35.4 

16.4 

-35.7% 

-53.7% 

24 

White  females 

1998 

21 

36 

33 

+57.1% 

-8.3% 

14.4 

20.3 

24.1 

67.4% 

18.7% 

19 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

66 

99 

61 

-7.6% 

-38.4% 

51.2 

62.3 

58.1 

13.5% 

-6.7% 

20 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

49 

79 

57 

+16.3% 

-27.8% 

37.7 

52.0 

43.8 

16.2% 

-15.8% 

26 

1 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
“1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


*“  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1 980  and  1 990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Chesterfield  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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19 

a Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

478 

189 

250 

-47.7% 

+32.3% 

67.2 

33.3 

42.0 

-37.5% 

26.1%| 

m White  males 

2002 

132 

32 

60 

-54.5% 

+87.5% 

59.2 

20.4 

37.9 

-46.1% 

56.4% 

li  White  females 

2002 

87 

30 

39 

-55.2% 

+30.0% 

50.0 

18.1 

27.3 

-45.4% 

50.8% 

1 j 1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

145 

70 

80 

-44.8% 

+14.3% 

84.3 

55.6 

65.0 

-22.9% 

16.9% 

' ] African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

112 

57 

71 

-36.6% 

+24.6% 

80.0 

47.9 

50.4 

-37.0% 

5.2% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

406 

183 

245 

-39.7% 

+33.9% 

57.1 

32.5 

41.3 

-27.7% 

27.1% 

White  males 

2002 

107 

42 

68 

-36.4% 

+67.9% 

48.2 

26.9 

36.4 

-24.5% 

35.3% 

M White  females 

2002  1 

57 

31 

35 

-38.6% 

+12.9% 

32.6 

78.9 

24.5 

-24.8% 

29.6% 

IB  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

139 

59 

84 

-39.6% 

+42.4% 

80.8 

47.2 

68.9 

-14.7% 

46.0% 

K African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

102 

51 

58 

-43.1% 

+ 13.7% 

72.9 

43.2 

41.1 

-43.6% 

-4.9% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Qua  rtile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

255 

189 

NA 

-25.9% 

NA 

41.5 

31.9 

NA 

-23.1% 

White  males 

7998  I 

NA 

74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.7 

23.8 

NA 

-38.5% 

fci  White  females 

7998 

NA 

36 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.8 

17.1 

NA 

-25.0% 

* African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

83 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

56.1 

59.3 

NA 

5.7% 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

62 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53 

39.2 

NA 

-26.0% 

M Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1 st 
ll  attempt) 

2002 

266 

159 

155 

-41.7% 

-2.5% 

47.0 

33.1 

33.6 

-28.5% 

1.5% 

White  males 

2002 

64 

26 

30 

-53.1% 

+ 15.4% 

38.7 

20.5 

24.8 

-34.9% 

21.0% 

» White  females 

2002 

48 

39 

30 

-37.5% 

-23.1% 

28.1 

25.3 

20.8 

-26.0% 

-17.8% 

* African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

90 

55 

51 

-43.3% 

-7.3% 

73.2 

54.5 

53.1 

-27.5% 

-2.6% 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

64 

38 

44 

-31.3% 

+ 15.8% 

61.5 

39.2 

44.0 

-28.5% 

12.2% 

B Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
» in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

255 

206 

178 

-30.2% 

-13.8% 

35.0 

31.0 

29.4 

-15.9% 

-5.2% 

» White  males 

2000-02 

85 

67 

66 

-22.0% 

-0.3% 

37.5 

31.7 

35.0 

-6.8% 

70.4% 

mI  White  females 

2000-02 

51 

41 

36 

-28.7% 

-12.2% 

25.5 

24.3 

21.9 

-14.3% 

-9.9%  1 

r 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

66 

64 

48 

-26.2% 

-23.9% 

45.3 

41.2 

38.1 

-16.0% 

-7.7%\ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

54 

35 

27 

-49.5% 

-22.9% 

33.9 

26.8 

22.1 

-34.8% 

-17.7% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
B (18-24) 

2000 

I 

1,810 

1 

1,375 

1,523 

-15.9% 

+ 10.8% 

41.3 

36.5 

26.3 

-36.3% 

-27.9% 

White  males 

NA 

542 

463 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.6 

38.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

478 

289 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.5 

25.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

474 

283 

NA 

NA 

NA 

59.8 

43.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

316 

■ '.J 

340 

NA 

NA 



NA 

37.8 

42.9 

. 0. 

NA\  NA 

-w..-". 

NA 

rTTTTZZTT 

L 

|H|^o^ei^  Rate 

2000  I 

? 2,638 

2,574 

2,789 

+5.7% 

soKnn 

+8.4% 

21.7 

24.1 

25.0 

15.2% 

3.7%i 

pi 

V\^ite  children 

2000  \ 

832 

774 

793 

-4.7% 

+2.5% 

11.4 

12.4 

12.5 

9.6% 

0.8%  1 

|g  African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1 1.774 

1,800 

1,996 

+12.5% 

+10.9% 

37.2 

40.5 

41.3 

77.7% 

2.0% 

p Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

38,036 

$ 

37,827 

$41,818 

+9.9% 

+10.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

II  White  families 

2000 

$ 

41,689 

$ 

43,848 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

B African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

29,349 

$ 

25,369 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

65 

62 

36 

-44.6% 

-41.9% 

4.4 

5.3 

3.0 

-32.1% 

-43.4% 

White 

2001 

22 

23 

10 

-54.5% 

-56.5% 

2.5 

3.3 

1.4 

-43.3% 

-57.6% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

39 

26 

-39.5% 

-33.3% 

7.4 

8.0 

5.2 

-29.8% 

-35.0% 

Delinquency 

2002 

51 

96 

92 

+80.4% 

-4.2% 

2.4 

5.4 

5.0 

109.5% 

-6.9% 

— 

lV/i//e  males 

2002 

78 

45 

27 

+50.0% 

-40.0% 

2.8 

8.6 

5.0 

78.6% 

-41.9% 

White  females 

2002 

8 

9 

17 

+ 112.5% 

+88.9% 

1.3 

7.9 

3.3 

156.4% 

75.4% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 27 

31 

26 

+23.8% 

-16.1% 

4.9 

7.9 

6.5 

32.7% 

-17.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

11 

22 

+450.0% 

+ 100.0% 

0.9 

2.9 

5.8 

543.3% 

99.6% 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  8,363  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  2,933  were  White,  5,208 
were  African-American,  and  222  were  other  races.  There  were  8,428  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  9,170  in  1980, 
1 1,365  in  1970,  and  15,172  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.7%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  51.4%  in  1960,  44.4%  in  1970,  and  33.4%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,407  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.4%  of  the  overall  population:  6.4%  of  Whites  and  8.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.7%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  1.2%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  0.7%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  3 1 .4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  29  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.5%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.6%  of  all  White  and  8.2%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  96.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  80  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  17.8%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  10.1%  of  all  White  and  22.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  90.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  97  babies,  21 .9%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
22.1%  of  White  and  21.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  59.4%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  39.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (23.3%  of  Whites  and  48.6%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  38.8%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(54.6%  of  Whites  and  29.6%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  206 
babies,  45.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  42.4% 
and  in  1960  it  was  20.4%.  In  2001,  15.5%  of  White  children  and  64.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  47  babies,  10.5%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  253,  constituting  56.3%  of  all  babies,  23.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  76.2%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  181  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  82  divorce  decrees  involving  75  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  22  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  (f  children  hve  in  single  -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,630  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  39.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  30.0%  in  1990,  20.6%  in  1980,  and  18.8%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.9%  of  White  and  53.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
652  or  38.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  16.1%  of  White  and  57.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  ife.  In 
2000,  68.7%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  69.8%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  43.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
61.4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  731  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  91.8%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  8.2%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  86.0%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  4.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 58.75  for  centers  and  $ 48.96  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  50%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  25%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  100%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  25%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  71.4%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  14.3%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  270  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  33.3%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
50.7%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  16.9%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  4ie  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  10.2%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  633  or  7.6%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  135  or  1.6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  9 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  76  or  0.9%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  150  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  73  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  8.6%  for  physical  abuse,  1.4%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental  injury, 
48.6%  for  physical  neglect,  1.4%  for  educational  neglect,  7.1%  for  medical  neglect,  32.9%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  126  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  52.4%  were  male,  47.6%  were  female;  38.1%  were  White,  61.9%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  34.4%  were  ages  0-5,  33.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  32.0%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
19.8%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  60.3%  in  single  parent  families,  13.5%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
6.4%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  42  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  2.1  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  33.3%  0-2,  19.1%  3-5,  11.9%  6-10,9.5% 
11-13,  and  26.2%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  40.5%  males  and  59.5%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
26.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  42.9%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  19.1%  for  independent  living,  1 1.9%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.89  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  0.94  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


,,  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
IS  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,331  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,106  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  28.2%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.4%  of  Whites  and  36.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


*^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  37.3%o,  it  was 
36.3%  in  1979  and  58.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  30.8%  of  children  0-5 
(14.0%  White,  41.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  26.6%  of  children  6-17  (11.6%  White,  34.4%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  24.6%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantia  lly  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  45.8%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  14.7%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
53.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  4,934  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,603  cWldren  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,182 

14.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,331 

28.2% 

361 

12.4% 

1,970 

36.7% 

Under  125% 

3,045 

36.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

3,714 

44.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

4,428 

53.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

4,602 

55.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

4,934 

59.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

8,363 

2,933 

5,430 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $41,624.  In  1989  it  was  $37,271,  and  1979,  it 
was  $32,617,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$22,109  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $54,066  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Clarendon  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.8%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  582'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  30.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 277, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  reftind  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  716  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 224.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  144,  or  32.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  160, 
or  35.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  40  or  23.8%  of  Whites  and  120  or  42.7 /o  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  6 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  70  or  15.6%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight;  18.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  10.7%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  34  or  2.6%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications;  1.2%  of  ^Tute  babies  and  3.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $12,708  and  $75,108  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,674  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $718,882  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $465,082  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  23.9%  from 
17.2  to  13.1  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  52.0%  from  8.4  to  4.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  13.1%  from  21.5  to  18.7  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  2 White  and  15  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  4 

White  and  21  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


■ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Clarendon  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,182  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  6 White  and  8 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Tmmiinizafinn:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  39.2%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  9.2%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/ AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  ever 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  369  to  554  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifn 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  28  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  60  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mar 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fixi 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.6%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  33.4%  by  age  13,  and  48.9%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  22.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.1%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  38.8%  of  White  male  and  38.6%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  23.0%  of  African-American  males  and  1 1.4%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.7%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(20.5%  compared  with  2.0%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


‘ County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
,;ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Clarendon  County.  Three  of 
- hree  districts  participated,  but  District  3 included  grades  9-12  only^  ^ g 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  836  children  ar 
youth  under  age  1 8 in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  347  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabihties  and  212  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  17  in 
Clarendon  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  fiinctioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  ftmctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  ftmctional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  557  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  ftmctional  impairment 
and  8%  or  371  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  820  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  340  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,160  uninsured  children  in  Clarendon  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  8 nurses,  compared  with  8 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Clarendon  County  has  increased  by  80.4%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  67.4%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$13.2  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Clarendon  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  5,633. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

68 

259 

22 

14 

363 

Children  1 - 5 

316 

1,069 

49 

52 

1,486 

Children  6 - 14 

508 

2,044 

49 

104 

2,705 

Children  15  - 18 

194 

852 

9 

24 

1,079 

Total 

1,086 

4,224 

129 

194 

5,633 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  30.4%  for  Whites  and  26.5%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

58  children  not  ready  12.5%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


39  children  failing  8.5%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

89  children  failing  20.0%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

103  children  over-age  24.7%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
138  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  112  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  16.4%  and  12.9%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  13.8%  of  White  8—9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.5%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  12.5%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  24.7%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  12.9%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  212  speech  and  language  impaired,  347  learning  disabled,  28  emotionally 
disabled,  226  mentally  impaired,  and  47  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.4%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

165  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  46.2%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Clarendon  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  71.2%  to  26.9%  in  math  and  from 
70.7%  to  26.1%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  44.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  37.1%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  44.7%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  42.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  46.9%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  40.6%  in  1990  and  45.0%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4“’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  48.3%,  but  in  2002  30.1%  of  4“’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  54.1%  in  1999  and  41.8%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  26.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  784  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  275  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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0 2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

31.4 

25.0 

21.0 

39.0 

30.5 

4 

35.4 

13.6 

26.0 

49.6 

36.4 

5 

42.1 

37.1 

18.9 

49.0 

48.0 

6 

44.3 

30.0 

31.0 

52.6 

47.0 

7 

53.3 

38.7 

36.1 

58.9 

59.9 

8 

47.2 

20.5 

25.0 

57.9 

58.8 

Basic 

3 

47.2 

50.0 

41.9 

42.5 

53.2 

4 

42.1 

31.8 

39.7 

38.1 

51.3 

5 

42.4 

43.5 

54.1 

37.9 

40.7 

6 

41.2 

46.7 

38.0 

39.9 

41.7 

7 

31.6 

37.1 

32.8 

32.8 

27.2 

8 

45.7 

68.5 

55.9 

38.6 

37.6 

Proficient 

3 

15.1 

14.3 

19.4 

15.8 

12.8 

4 

15.3 

31.8 

21.9 

10.1 

9.7 

5 

10.9 

14.5 

10.8 

10.3 

10.2 

6 

11.2 

16.7 

23.9 

6.4 

8.6 

7 

9.3 

11.3 

21.3 

6.7 

6.8 

8 

4.9 

6.8 

11.8 

2.8 

3.0 

Advanced 

3 

6.4 

10.7 

17.7 

2.7 

3.5 

4 

7.2 

22.7 

12.3 

2.2 

2.6 

5 

4.6 

4.8 

16.2 

2.8 

1.1 

6 

3.3 

6.7 

7.0 

1.2 

2.6 

7 

5.8 

12.9 

9.8 

1.7 

6.1 

8 

2.2 

4.1 

7.4 

0.7 

0.6 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  23.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  631 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  193  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

°2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 

Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

26,7 

28,6 

9,8 

33,6 

26.2 

4 

24,7 

15.6 

6,8 

41.3 

22.1 

5 

39.3 

37,1 

17,6 

50,3 

40,1 

6 

41.9 

21.7 

19,7 

60,1 

39.7 

7 

40,4 

27.4 

9,8 

56.7 

38,6 

8 

36.4 

21.9 

11,8 

50,0 

41.2 

Basic 

3 

45,0 

42.9 

31.1 

44.5 

52.5 

4 

52.4 

34.4 

57.5 

50,7 

59.1 

5 

49,8 

50,0 

58,1 

42,8 

52,0 

6 

38,2 

56.7 

35.2 

28,3 

43,0 

7 

46.4 

59.7 

57.4 

38,3 

46.2 

8 

44.7 

47.9 

44.1 

46.5 

41,8 

Proficient 

3 

27,0 

25,0 

55.7 

21.9 

20,6 

4 

22.6 

50,0  1 

35.6 

7.2 

18,8 

5 

10,7 

12.9 

23,0 

6.9 

7.9 

6 

17,5 

21.7 

36.6 

10,4 

15.2 

7 

11.6 

12.9 

27.9 

5,0  ^ 

12.4 

8 

16.9 

28,8 

32.4 

3.5 

17,0 

Advanced 

3 

1.2 

3.6 

3.3 

0,0 

0,7 

4 

0,2 

0,0 

0,0 

0,7 

0,0 

5 

0,2 

0,0 

1.4 

0,0 

0,0 

6 

2.4 

0,0 

8,5 

1.2 

2,0 

7 

1.6 

0,0 

4.9 

0,0 

2,8 

8 

2,0 

1.4 

11,8 

0,0 

0,0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


169  students  drop  out  annually  32.6%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11;  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  40,2%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  24,2%  during  1985-89,  and  21,6% 
during  1990-94,  26,2%  during  1995-97  and  35,3%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  92,0%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
8,0%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam, 


* 12*'’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
* This  is  calculated  by  using  8*'’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data, 

**  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website,  ^ 0 5 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  54  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  33 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  29.8%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  24.7%  to  53.3%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

15.2% 

18.2% 

27.9% 

35.1% 

54.9% 

23.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion  ^ 
(in  past  30  days) 

13.2% 

12.7% 

18.8% 

17.2% 

21.2% 

15.6% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

12.1% 

13.1% 

14.4% 

23.2% 

9.6% 

14.2% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

31.6% 

24.7% 

8.4% 

4.5% 

19.5% 

20.0% 

6.3% 

5.8% 

14.6% 

12.8% 

13.5% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

9.1% 

14.2% 

2.8% 

0.6% 

12.9% 

12.6% 

1.7% 

4.5% 

6.7% 

7.8% 

7.4% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

57.8% 

38.7% 

24.4% 

11.8% 

47.7% 

24.7% 

31.9% 

19.6% 

39.8% 

22.8% 

29.4% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

3.1% 

1.2% 

5.5% 

9.3% 

6.6% 

4.6% 

19.6% 

22.1% 

10.8% 

11.6% 

11.3% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

13.4% 

8.3% 

6.7% 

5.6% 

12.3% 

10.5% 

11.6% 

10.0% 

11.4% 

9.2% 

10.0% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

40.2% 

25.3% 

19.9% 

19.0% 

37.0% 

33.3% 

25.2% 

23.5% 

30.6% 

26.0% 

27.8% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

29.5% 

15.9% 

12.8% 

9.2% 

29.7% 

23.1% 

19.2% 

12.2% 

23.3% 

15.6% 

18.6% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

15.0% 

14.9% 

4.5% 

6.0% 

21.5% 

12.1% 

6.5% 

6.6% 

12.6% 

9.4% 

10.7% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.0% 

NA 

14.2% 

NA 

6.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

8.9% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.0% 

5.4% 

0.9% 

0.7% 

4.8% 

5.1% 

2.2% 

2.0% 

3.1% 

3.2% 

3.2% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

26.0% 

14.1% 

24.6% 

29.0% 

16.8% 

11.7% 

20.7% 

17.8% 

20.6% 

17.2% 

18.5% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

11.4% 

8.7% 

12.4% 

12.5% 

8.7% 

5.7% 

7.6% 

5.5% 

9.2% 

7.1% 

7.9% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  40.4%  middle  school,  48.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  30.7%  middle  school,  30.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  33.6%  middle  school,  37. 1%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  42.5%  middle  school,  57.7%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use;*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  27.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  42.7%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
28.8%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  39.3%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  22.3% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  12.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  26.6%  by  age  13,  and  50.7%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.0%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  10.3%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  36.9%  of  eighth 
graders  and  63.8%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  69.5%  of  eighth  graders  and  61.3%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  52.0%  of  eighth  graders  and  45.5%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  11.5%  of  7"'  and  8"'  graders  and  15.8%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
10.2%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  5.1%  reported  usually  f 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  1 1 .9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.4%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  18.4%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  12.5%  5 or  more;  however  22.2%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  11.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  14.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  19.8%  of  White  males,  13.0%  W1 
females,  18.9%  of  African-American  males,  and  5.2%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  13.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  25.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  6.9%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  10.3%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  19.8%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.9%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  51.8%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  27.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
^ county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Clarendon  County.  Three  of 
J C three  districts  participated,  but  District  3 included  grades  9-12  only. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy;  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  47  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  36  in  2000  and  37  in  2001.  This  represented  3.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.8%  for 
Whites  and  4.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  75.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Clarendon  County  has  decreased  by  44.9 
Overall,  it  has  increased  by  12.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  56.6%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  143  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  14.0%  were  age  12  or  younger,  35.0%  were  13or  14,  and  51.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  13.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  17  juvenile  cases  constituting  9.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  61.1%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
13.9%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  25.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  28.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  45.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  lousehold,  20.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  5.2%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
15.8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  44.8%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  9.8%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15-17 
years  old,  1.1%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  3.3%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  17.6%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  71  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  4.4%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  7 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  281  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  13.5%  of  their  age  group:  16.0%  for  White 
and  12.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
oroblems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
:ounty  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  16  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  6 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  3 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Clarendon  County.  The  39.3% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  28.2%  in  poverty,  35.3%  not  graduating  from  school,  30.2%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  14.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
82.2%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  43.7%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  60.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  71.8%  were  not  poor  and  40.4%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  84.4%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  87.5%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  52.8%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"’  grade  math  and  63.6%  for  8"’  grade  reading,  53.8%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'^  grade,  and  64.7%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  69.8%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  85.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  76.9%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  28.2%  of 
3rd  graders  and  18.9%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  21.5%  of  3'^‘*  graders  and 
7. 1%  of  8”'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commuruty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss.state.sc.us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  ('khazel@ogc. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  ('bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
'ax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
Individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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1980* 
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Data 
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Change 

SO-pres 
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Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 
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Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent  i 
Change  1 
90~pres  1| 

1980  Rank 

199' 

XMffi 

D 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

67 

54 

70 

+4.5% 

+29.6% 

13.2 

10.5 

15.6 

18.5% 

48. 5%  j 

45 

2001 

14 

12 

18 

+28.6% 

+50.0% 

8.8 

7.0 

10.7 

21.6% 

53.4%  1 

45 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

53 

42 

52 

-1.9% 

+23.8% 

15.1 

12.3 

18.5 

22.2% 

50.7%1 

44 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

275 

297 

160 

+41.8% 

-46.1% 

54.0 

57.8 

35.6 

-34.1% 

-38.4%j 

41 

2001 

44 

72 

40 

-9.1% 

-44.4% 

27.7 

41.9 

23.8 

-14.1% 

-43.1%! 

27 

2001 

231 

225 

120 

-48.1% 

-46.7% 

66.0 

65.8 

42.7 

-35.3% 

-35.1%! 

39 

r ■■ ' j 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

28 

25 

17 

-39.3% 

-32.0% 

1.9 

1.7 

1.3 

-32.1% 

-23.9% 

31 

[ 

2001 

4 

4 

2 

-50.0% 

-50.0% 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

-55.7% 

-52.0% 

7 

pi„ 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

24 

21 

15 

-37.5% 

-28.6% 

2.4 

2.2 

1.9 

-21.0% 

-13.1% 

28 

i’  ’ ' 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

49 

45 

29 

-40.8% 

-35.6% 

9.6 

8.8 

6.5 

-32.5% 

-25.8%j 

32 

2001 

5 

13 

6 

+20.0% 

-53.8% 

3.1 

7.6 

3.6 

14.5% 

-52.4%  1 

7 

2001 

44 

32 

23 

-47.7% 

-28.1% 

12.6 

9.4 

8.2 

-34.9% 

-12.5%l 

23 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

120 

106 

80 

-33.3% 

-24.5% 

23.6 

20.6 

17.8 

-24.5% 

-13.7%| 

35 

White  babies 

2001 

27 

31 

17 

-37.0% 

+45.2% 

17.0 

18.0 

10.1 

-40.5% 

-44.0% 

29 

2001 

93 

75 

63 

-32.3% 

+ 16.0% 

26.6 

21.9 

22.4 

-15.6% 

2.2% 

24 

1 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 

2001 

191 

147 

97 

-49.2% 

-34.0% 

37.5 

28.6 

21.6 

-42.4% 

-24.5% 

33 

iv|H 

i White  babies 

2001 

36 

51 

36 

+0.0% 

-29.4% 

22.6 

29.7 

21.4 

-5.5% 

-27.8% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

155 

96 

61 

-60.6% 

-36.5% 

44.3 

28.1 

21.7 

-51.0% 

-22.7% 

26 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

175 

225 

253 

+44.6% 

+12.4% 

34.4 

43.8 

56.3 

63.8% 

28.6% 

38 

White  babies 

2001 

11 

17 

39 

+254.5% 

+ 129.4% 

6.9 

9.9 

23.2 

235.3% 

134. 7%A 

29 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  ] 

1 164 

208 

214 

+30.5% 

+2.9% 

46.9 

60.8 

76.2 

62.5% 

25.2% 

23 

■ 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,700 

1,988 

2,630 

+54.7% 

+32.3% 

20.6 

30.0 

39.3 

90.6% 

30.9%{ 

I 29 

White 

2000 

243 

320 

471 

+93.8% 

+47.2% 

7.6 

12.3 

17.9 

134.9% 

45.2% 

i — ^ 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,457 

1,665 

2,159 

+48.2% 

+29.7% 

28.1 

41.5 

53.2 

89.3% 

28.2%  1 

1 2^ 

teOD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

\ 

149 

58 

-52.5% 

-61.1% 

31.9 

27.1 

12.5 

-60.8% 

-53.9% 

10 

White  males 

2001 

20 

12 

7 

-65.0% 

-41.7% 

27.8 

11.8 

10.1 

-63.7% 

-14.4% 

i 15 

White  females 

2001 

9 

12 

3 

-66.7% 

-75.0% 

18.0 

16.0 

4.4 

-75.6% 

-72.5% 

I 12 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

55 

69 

21 

-61.8% 

-69.6% 

36.2 

37.7 

12.9 

-64.4% 

-65.8^ 

1 1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001  1 

38 

56 

26 

-31.6% 

-53.6% 

35.5 

29.5 

16.0 

-54.9% 

-45.8% 

1 ^ 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000  1 

85 

123 

86 

+ 1.2% 

-30.1% 

21.4 

24.0 

17.9 

-16.4% 

-25.4% 

31 

White  mates 

2000 

1 16 

20 

6 

-62.5% 

-70.0% 

23.2 

20.5 

10.1 

-56.5% 

-50.7% 

34 

It 

lrV7i/7e  females 

2000 

i 6 

9 

4 

-33.3% 

-55.6% 

11.5 

13.8 

5.6 

-51.3% 

-59.4% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

41 

68 

50 

+22.0% 

-26.5% 

26.6 

40.0 

28.4 

6.8% 

-29.0%! 

24 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

22 

26 

26 

+ 18.2% 

+0.0% 

18.8 

14.6 

15.4 

-18.1% 

5.5% 

24 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

217 

63 

127 

-41 .5% 

+101.6% 

51.7 

13.7 

31.4 

-39.3% 

129.2% 

41 

White  males 

2002 

21 

4 

14 

-33.3% 

+250.0% 

31.3 

5.1 

25.0 

-20.1% 

390^2Vo 

28 

White  females 

2002 

18 

4 

13 

-27.8% 

+225.0% 

34.0 

6.8 

21.0 

-38.2% 

208.8% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

103 

29 

57 

-44.7% 

+96.6% 

62.1 

18.6 

39.0 

-37.2% 

109.7% 

f 

— 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

74 

26 

43 

-41.9% 

+65.4% 

55.6 

15.8 

30.5 

-45.1% 

93.0% 



Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

I 

65 

108 

-44.3% 

+66.2% 

45.9 

14.1 

26.7 

-41.8% 

89.4% 

1 

White  males 

2002 

1 

6 

16 

-33.3% 

+ 166.7% 

35.3 

7.5 

28.6 

-19.0% 

281.3% 

36 

White  females 

2002 

1 13 

2 

6 

-53.8% 

+200.0% 

24.5 

3.4 

9.8 

-60.0% 

188.2% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

100 

36 

49 

-51.0% 

+36.1% 

60.2 

23.2 

33.6 

-44.2% 

44.8% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

57 

21 

37 

-35.1% 

+76.2% 

42.2 

12.7 

26.2 

-37.9% 

106.3% 

26 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

1 170 

205 

125 

-26.5% 

-39.0% 

44.7 

42.4 

29.6 

-33.8% 

-30.2% 

41 

White  males 

1998 

1 

14 

6 

-68.4% 

-57.1% 

33.3 

14.9 

8.8 

-73.6% 

-40.9% 

40 

White  females 

1998 

I 

15 

4 

-60.0% 

-73.3% 

22.2 

27.8 

6.9 

-68.9% 

-75.2% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

90 

56 

-26.3% 

-37.8% 

52.8 

54.9 

41.2 

-22.0% 

-25.0% 

24 



African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1 65 

84 

58 

-10.8% 

-31.0% 

48.5 

49.7 

37.4 

-22.9% 

-24.7% 

44 

1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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B| Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

327 

96 

213 

-34.9% 

+121.9% 

71.2 

26.9 

47.2 

-33.7% 

75.5% 

White  males 

2002 

17 

13 

15 

-11.8% 

+ 75.4% 

40.5 

15.5 

20.5 

-49.4% 

32.3% 

White  females 

2002 

23 

6 

17 

-26.1% 

+ 783.3% 

45.1 

9.2 

25.0 

-44.6% 

171.7%o 

H African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

143 

42 

84 

-41.3% 

+ 100.0% 

77.7 

39.2 

57.9 

-25.5% 

47.7%o 

H African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

138 

35 

97 

-29.7% 

+ 177.1% 

78.4 

35.0 

58.8 

-25.0% 

68.0%, 

pi  Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002  ! 

324 

93 

164 

-49.4% 

+76.3% 

70.7 

26.1 

36.4 

-48.5% 

39.5% 

pi  White  males 

2002 

21 

13 

76 

-23.8% 

+23.7% 

50.0 

75.5 

21.9 

-56.2% 

47.3% 

White  females 

2002 

15 

7 

8 

-46.7% 

+ 14.3% 

30.0 

70.8 

11.8 

-60.7% 

9.3% 

--  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

152 

43 

72 

-52.6% 

+67.4%> 

82.6 

40.2 

50.0 

-39.5% 

24.4%o 

® African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

131 

30 

68 

-48.1% 

+ 126.7% 

74.4 

30.0 

41.2 

-44.6% 

37.3%o 

■ Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

163 

243 

NA 

+49.1% 

NA 

40.6 

43.1 

NA 

6.2% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

19 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.3 

25.9 

NA 

2.4% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.4 

76.9 

NA 

26.1  %o 

Hi  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

85 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

61.1 

62.2 

NA 

1.8%o 

■ African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

50 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42 

43.4 

NA 

3.3%o 



|i||  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
(1  attempt) 

2002 

272 

142 

165 

-39.3% 

+ 16.2% 

56.6 

41.5 

46.2 

-18.4% 

11.3% 

' White  males 

2002 

22 

20 

25 

+ 13.6%> 

+25.0% 

27.5 

29.9 

35.2 

28.0% 

17.7%o 

r':}:  White  females 

2002 

18 

4 

10 

-44.4% 

+ 150.0% 

24.7 

7.3 

18.9 

-23.5% 

158.9%, 

' i African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

146 

71 

54 

-63.0% 

-23.9%> 

82.5 

58.7 

51.4 

-37.7%> 

-12.4%o 

J African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

84 

46 

76 

-9.5%> 

+65.2%> 

56.4 

46.9 

59.4. 

5.3% 

26.7%o 

^ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
III  in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

176 

133 

169 

-3.8% 

+27.8% 

31.2 

28.5 

32.6 

4.6% 

14.5% 

iVJil  White  males 

2000-02 

23 

79! 

30 

+31.9%> 

+64.0%> 

32.9 

23.4 

34.0 

3.3% 

45.0%o 

ft  White  females 

2000-02 

14 

15 

30\ 

+ 122.2% 

+ 106.9% 

20.3 

23.2 

37.8 

86.3% 

63.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

90 

65 

71 

-21.0% 

+8.7% 

38.8 

37.7 

39.9 

2.8%, 

6.0%o 

K xi  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

50  1 

35 

38 

-23.3% 

+ 77.7% 

25.3 

22.9 

22.2 

-12.5%, 

-3.3%o 

^8  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
■ (18-24) 

2000 

1,278 

776 

1,079 

-15.6% 

+39.0% 

36.5 

29.6 

29.8 

-18.5% 

0.5% 

M White  males 

NA 

240 

83 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.6 

17.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

181 

59 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29.4 

13.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

" :=  j African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

474 

370 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.7 

46.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

383 

264 

NA 

NA 

NA 

32.4 

29.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

r 

2 . ..  
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IB^ertv  Rate 

2000 

3,315 

3,084 

2,331 

-29.7% 

-24.4% 

36.3 

’’  ^3 

-24.4% 

■1  White  children 

2000 

450 

371 

361 

-19.8% 

-2.7% 

14.3 

13.2 

12.4 

-13.3%o 

-6.1%0 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

2,865 

2,713 

1,970 

-31.2% 

-27.4% 

47.7 

49.8 

36.7 

-23.0%o 

-26.3%0 

iil  Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

32,617 

$ 

37,271 

$41,624 

+27.6% 

+11.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 

41,542 

$ 

55,616 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

a|  African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

25,083 

$ 

23,608 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<r^rr^ 

" ■ 

/\  . 

yi_n 

n rT'd 

fej©" 

J 

^Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 57 

56 

37 

-35.1% 

-33.9%i 

5.0 

6.5 

3.8 

-23.4% 

-41.5% 

White 

2001 

5 

14 

9 

+80.0% 

-35.7%' 

1.4 

4.5 

2.8 

95.8% 

-37.8% 

S African  American  and  Other 

2001 

52 

42 

28 

-46.2% 

-33.3%  \ 

6.6 

7.6 

4.3 

-34.7% 

-43.4% 

iJ  Delinquency 

2002 

i 21 

54 

71 

+238.1% 

+31.5%i 

1.2 

4.0 

4.4 

267.5% 

10.2% 

^•,'j  White  males 

2002 

8 

11 

18 

+ 125.0% 

+63. 6%  1 

2.8 

3.9 

5.6 

100.9%o 

44.2%o 

White  females 

2002 

- 

5 

4 

NA 

-20.0% 

0.0 

7.8 

1.7 

NA 

-3.4%o 

* African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

11 

30 

35 

+218.2% 

+ 16.7% 

7.9 

7.2 

6.0 

217.6%o 

-16.2%o 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  \ 

2 

8 

14 

+600.0% 

+75.0% 

0.4 

2.2 

2.9 

629.2%o 

32.6%o 

i - - ^ 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Colleton 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  10,515  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  4,890  were  White,  5,331 
were  African-American,  and  294  were  other  races.  There  were  10,106  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  10,338  in  1980, 
10,919  in  1970,  and  12,329  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  27.5%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.3%  in  1960,  39.5%  in  1970,  and  32.5%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  3,186  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.3%  of  the  overall  population:  7.2%  of  Whites  and  9.5%  of 

African  Americans. 


races  comprise  2.8%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.2%  and  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Alone  at  0.7%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 

Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  33.1%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  46  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  7.6%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.9%  of  all  White  and  1 1.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  93.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  125  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  20.6%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  16.1%  of  all  White  and  25.2%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  84.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Givine  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  171  babies,  28.3%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
26.9%  of  White  and  29.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  52.9%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  40.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (37.3%  of  Whites  and  43.6%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  31.3%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(35.7%  of  Whites  and  26.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  232 
babies,  38.2%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  35.0% 
and  in  1960  it  was  12.0%.  In  2001,  17.4%  of  White  children  and  59.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  73  babies,  12.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  305,  constituting  50.2%  of  all  babies,  30.0%  of  White  babies, 
and  71.1%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  328  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  161  divorce  decrees  involving  153  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  35  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,923  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  33.7%  of  all  children,  up  from  27.0%  in  1990,  19.0%  in  1980,  and  14.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  20.3%  of  White  and  47.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
940  or  33.4%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  19.9%  of  White  and  49.4%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  61.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  65.8%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  30.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
56.2%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  989  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  83.6%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  16.4%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  75.1%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  16.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  8.5%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 65.63  for  centers  and  $ 62.54  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  40%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  20%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  60%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  20%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  7 1 .4%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  50%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  806  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  46.7%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
56.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  26.4%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.2%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  759  or  7.2%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  193  or  1.8%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  11  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  7 or  0. 1%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  266  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  70  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  12.3%  for  physical  abuse,  2.7%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  27.4%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  1.4%  for  medical  neglect,  52.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  4.1%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  122  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  49.2%  were  male,  50.8%  were  female;  40.2%  were  White,  59.8%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  52.5%  were  ages  0-5,  32.5%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  15.0%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
31.2%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  45.9%  in  single  parent  families,  18.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
4.9%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  76  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.8  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  15.8%  0-2,  15.8%  3-5,  25.0%  6-10,  6.6% 
11-13,  and  36.8%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  50.0%  males  and  50.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
22.4%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  44.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  1.3%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  4.0%  for  independent  living,  27.6%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.64  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.26  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


ERIC 


Q * This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
IS  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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ECONOMIC  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,993  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,380  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  28.9%  of  all  children  and  youth:  15.6%  of  Whites  and  40.4%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  29.3%,  it  was 
32.4%  in  1979  and  45.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  29.6%  of  children  0-5 
(17.2%  White,  41.2%  African-American  and  Other),  and  28.2%  of  children  6-17  (13.9%  White,  40.1%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  19.1%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantiafly  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  52.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  13.5%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
59.4%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  6,128  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  3,135  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,742 

16.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,993 

28.9% 

746 

15.6% 

2,247 

40.4% 

Under  1257o 

3,888 

37.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  1507o 

4,720 

45.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  1757o 

5,415 

52.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

5,744 

55.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

6,128 

59.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

10,515 

4,890 

5,625 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $38,151,  In  1989  it  was  $38,112,  and  1979,  it 
was  $34,937,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$19,167  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $48,295  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Colleton  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1 ,0% . 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  405'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  25.7  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 234, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  827  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 214,  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  50,  or  8,2%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  88,  or 

14.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  37  or  11,9%  of  Whites  and  51  or  17,1%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  3 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3,3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  58  or  9.5%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  12.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.1%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  29  or  1.7%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
1.0%  of  White  babies  and  2.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $7,278  and  $94,430  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,621  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $849,206  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $71 1,536  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  55.8%  from 
16.8  to  7.4  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  94.2%  from  19.2  to  1.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  3.2%  from  14.7  to  14.3  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  1 White  and  12  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  15  White  and 

13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Colleton  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,631  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  5 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  2 White  and  9 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  47.5%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  10.3%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as» 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/ AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  lad  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  412  to  618  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifn 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  3 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  39  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  68  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  iru: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabi 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week;  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.6%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  35.9%  by  age  13,  and  49.8%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  20.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  24.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  35.3%  of  White  male  and  38.9%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  17.1%  of  African-American  males  and  8.9%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.3%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(21.2%  compared  with  1.7%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


BEST  COPY  AVAMABLE 


ERIC  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities?  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,052  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  > 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  380  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  152  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  8 in 
Colleton  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  662  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  441  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,019  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  435  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,454  uninsured  children  in  Colleton  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  9 nurses,  compared  with  6 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Colleton  County  has  increased  by  60.4%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  59.8%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$14.7  milhoa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Colleton  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,291. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

170 

268 

12 

5 

455 

Children  1-5 

691 

1,016 

12 

59 

1,778 

Children  6-14 

884 

1,898 

12 

127 

2,921 

Children  15  - 18 

384 

722 

0 

31 

1,137 

Total 

2,129 

3,904 

36 

222 

6,291 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  29.3%  for  Whites  and  22.7%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

127  children  not  ready  24.3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 
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1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

50  children  failing  9.1%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  erades  one,  two  and  three): 

122  children  failing  22.4%  children  failing 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

1 14  children  over-age  22. 1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
124  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  144  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  12.4%  and  13.2%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  14.2%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.6%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  24.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  22.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.2%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  152  speech  and  language  impaired,  380  learning  disabled,  36  emotionally 
disabled,  238  mentally  impaired,  and  105  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  13.7%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passinH  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

156  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  43.2%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Colleton  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  62.3%  to  41%  in  math  and  from 
61.3%  to  26.8%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  42.3%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  36%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  32.4%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  42.5%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  42.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  41.8%  in  1990  and  37.3%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4''’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  59.1%,  but  in  2002  40.2%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  53.8%  in  1999  and  50.8%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  13.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,066  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  165  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

49.2 

34.7 

38.8 

58.8 

53.8 

4 

46.2 

30.4 

35.2 

56.6 

54.9 

5 

50.0 

38.9 

33.3 

60.1 

61.4 

6 

45.9 

28.3 

25.0 

59.4 

57.7 

7 

61.0 

45.9 

45.2 

72.2 

67.3 

8 

59.7 

49.5 

42.9 

72.6 

68.3 

Basic 

3 

38.0 

42.1 

43.9 

33.0 

37.8 

4 

38.4 

47.8 

38.5 

34.9 

34.7 

5 

38.4 

42.5 

43.4 

36.2 

33.3 

6 

38.5 

46.5 

43.5 

33.1 

35.4 

7 

28.7 

34.9 

42.9 

22.2 

23.8 

8 

37.4 

44.2 

54.5 

25.8 

29.7 

Proficient 

3 

9.8 

15.8 

14.3 

7.1 

6.3 

4 

10.8 

12.2 

19.8 

7.2 

7.6 

5 

8.3 

14.2 

16.2 

2.2 

3.8 

6 

12.9  ^ 

23.2 

23.9  ^ 

5.0 

6.9 

7 

7.5 

13.8 

9.5  ^ 

3.3 

6.8 

8 

2.1 

5.3 

1.8 

0.0 

2.1 

Advanced 

3 

2.9 

7.4 

3.1 

1.1 

2.1 

4 

4.6 

9.6 

6.6 

1.3 

2.8 

5 

3.3 

4.4 

7.1 

1.4 

1.5 

6 

2.7 

2.0 

7.6 

2.5 

0.0 

7 

2.9 

5.5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

8 

0.8 

1.1 

0.9 

1.6 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  22.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  788 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  222  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

36.2 

29.5 

18.4 

52.5 

32.2 

4 

34.3 

30.5 

23.1 

45.4 

32.6 

5 

43.7 

41.6 

25.3 

53.6 

48.9 

6 

41.4 

27.3 

22.6 

58.1 

45.0 

7 

44.6 

30.2 

19.0 

61.3 

49.0 

8 

42.0 

44.2 

22.3 

63.4 

37.5 

Basic 

3 

39.8 

36.8 

39.8 

34.3 

49.0 

4 

48.1 

52.5 

42.9 

44.7 

51.4 

5 

43.0 

44.2 

45.5 

42.0 

41.2 

6 

37.7 

49.5 

29.0 

31.9 

42.0 

7 

43.2 

53.8 

50.0 

37.0 

39.5 

8 

42.4 

44.2 

43.8 

32.5 

48.6 

Proficient 

3 

23.0 

32.6 

38.8 

12.7 

18.9 

4 

17.0 

16.9 

31.9 

9.9 

15.3 

5 

13.1 

14.2 

28.3 

4.3 

9.9 

6 

17.8 

22.2 

36.6 

9.4 

11.5 

7 

10.2  ' 

14.2 

25.0 

0.6 

10.9 

8 

14.3  ^ 

10.5 

32.1 

4.1 

11.8 

Advanced 

3 

1.0 

1.1 

3.1 

0.6 

0.0 

4 

0.6 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

0.7 

5 

0.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

3.1 

1.0 

11.8 

0.6 

1.5 

7 

1.9 

1.9 

6.0 

1.1 

0.7 

8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.8 

0.0 

2.1 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  endino  2000-2002) 


220  students  drop  out  annually 


40.5%  students  drop  out* 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  25.0%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate*’  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  27.6%  during  1985-89,  and  31.3% 
during  1990-94,  38.0%  during  1995-97  and  33.0%  during  1998-2000’”. 

During  2001-02,  91.0%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
9.0%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12'''  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
This  is  calculated  by  using  8'*’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websi^.Q  0 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  53  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  63 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  20.7%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  33.0%  to  61.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

19.6% 

20.6% 

26.9% 

49.2% 

65.2% 

24.5% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.3% 

15.4% 

20.6% 

38.5% 

43.6% 

18.2% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

16.7% 

13.1% 

21.5% 

34.4% 

55.9% 

18.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

28.6% 

32.6% 

12.9% 

8.6% 

15.0% 

22.7% 

6.4% 

7.5% 

14.9% 

16.2% 

15.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

10.0% 

12.8% 

2.0% 

1.3% 

11.0% 

15.5% 

5.0% 

5.8% 

7.2% 

8.5% 

8.0% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

50.3% 

34.0% 

29.5% 

15.4% 

43.4% 

28.4% 

28.6% 

23.4% 

37.7% 

24.8% 

30.1% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.6% 

1.1% 

10.0% 

10.9% 

5.9% 

6.8% 

21.4% 

30.3% 

10.5% 

14.6% 

13.0% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

9.8% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

7.1  % 

11.8% 

10.9% 

9.2% 

12.8% 

9.9% 

10.2% 

10.1% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

59.0% 

37.4% 

40.6% 

19.1% 

45.2% 

40.0% 

45.3% 

29.7% 

47.1% 

31.3% 

37.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

20.0% 

20.8% 

11.4% 

6.8% 

20.9% 

24.1% 

13.5% 

15.1% 

16.6% 

16.5% 

16.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

16.3% 

22.8% 

9.9% 

10.4% 

13.3% 

16.0% 

6.0% 

5.9% 

11.1% 

12.6% 

12.0% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

15.3% 

NA 

9.8% 

NA 

8.2% 

NA 

8.3% 

NA 

10.1% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

6.3% 

7.3% 

5.9% 

1.6% 

3.5% 

9.9% 

1.5% 

3.3% 

4.0% 

5.3% 

4.8% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

17.9% 

16.7% 

28.3% 

30.0% 

13.9% 

14.3% 

20.1% 

21.3% 

19.5% 

20.7% 

20.2% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

5.4% 

9.0% 

16.1% 

15.7% 

5.9% 

4.1% 

7.0% 

7.2% 

8.3% 

8.7% 

8.5% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they; 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone;  37.8%  middle  school,  49.3%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school;  30.0%  middle  school,  26.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school;  31.5%  middle  school,  33.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school;  39.5%  middle  school,  61.7%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  26.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  36.8%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  40.1%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
28.8%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  42.3%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.8% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age;  16.8%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  36.0%  by  age  13,  and  60.0%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  22.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  16.5%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  4 1 .4%  of  eighth 
graders  and  71.6%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  70.4%  of  eighth  graders  and  68.5%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  5 1 .0%  of  eighth  graders  and  50.9%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02.  1 1.9%  of  7“’  and  8"’  graders  and  18.1%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
14.0%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.5%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  16.7%  reported  usually  dririking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.1%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  17.3%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.0%  5 or  more;  however  16.5%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  12.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  18.0%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  22.5%  of  White  males,  20.3%  W1 
females,  16.3%  of  African-American  males,  and  7.2%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age;  5.8%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  15.9%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  33.3%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  8.6%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  14.2%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs;  22.6%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.1%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  64.2%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  30.6%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

' Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  46  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  46  in  2000  and  54  in  2001.  This  represented  4.5%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.8%  for 
Whites  and  6.2%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  85.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Colleton  County  has  decreased  by  25.7 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  50.9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  3.1%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  294  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  9.2%  were  age  12  or  younger,  32.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  58.8%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  8.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  55  juvenile  cases  constituting  14.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  29.3%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
36.1%  with  $10,000-519,999  and  34.6%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  20.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  46.8%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  30.5%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.1%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
41.8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02, 44.2%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  14.3%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.5%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  20.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  169  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  9.7%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  18  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed;  EXiring  2000,  365  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  17.0%  of  their  age  group:  12.8%  for  White 
and  20.7%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
oroblems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www. scyoungadults .org  for  our  state  and 
-:ounty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  10  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  5 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  2 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 

Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Colleton  County.  The  33.7% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  28.9%  in  poverty,  33.0%  not  graduating  from  school,  36.8%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  18.0%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
79.4%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  49.8%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  66.3%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  71.1%  were  not  poor  and  40.7%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.5%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  75.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  40.3%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*'  grade  math  and  58.0%  for  8 grade  reading,  56.8%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  67.0%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  63.2%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  82.0%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  75.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  24.0%  of 
3rd  graders  and  15.6%  of  S*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  12.7%  of  3’^*'  graders  and 
2.9%  of  8“'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commumty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org.  

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc. state. sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Colleton  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980  Rank 

199* 

D 

- 1 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

46 

50 

58 

+26.1% 

+16.0% 

9.0 

9.4 

9.5 

5.3% 

1.1  %j 

26 

M White  babies 

2001 

11 

14 

22 

+ 100.0% 

+57.1% 

5.6 

5.7 

7.1 

26.8% 

24.8%  i 

21 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

35 

36 

36 

+2.9% 

+0.0% 

11.2 

12.6 

12.1 

8.0% 

-4.4% 

18 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

233 

187 

88 

+62.2% 

-52.9% 

45.7 

35.2 

14.5 

-68.3% 

-58.7%| 

33 

White  babies 

2001 

48 

54 

37 

-22.9% 

-31.5% 

24.4 

22.0 

11.9 

-51.2% 

-45.8% 

16 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

185 

133 

51 

-72.4% 

-61. 7% 

59.1 

46.7 

17.1 

-71.0% 

-63.3% 

31 

p 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

23 

28 

13 

-43.5% 

-53.6% 

1.5 

1.7 

0.7 

-49.9% 

-55.8% 

14 

li 

White  babies 

2001 

6 

15 

1 

-83.3% 

-93.3% 

0.9 

1.9 

0.1 

-87.9% 

-94.2% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

17 

13 

12 

-29.4% 

-7.7% 

1.9 

1.5 

1.4 

-25.1% 

-3.2% 

12 

?ssj3^ 

■ H Births  to  mothers  under  1 8 

2001 

58 

40 

46 

-20.7% 

+15.0% 

11.4 

7.5 

7.6 

-33.2% 

1.1  %i 

40 

White  babies 

2001 

14 

7 

12 

-14.3% 

+ 71.4% 

7.1 

2.8 

3.9 

-45.1% 

37.1%! 

36 

'^1  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

44 

33 

34 

-22.7% 

+3.0% 

14.1 

11.6 

11.4 

-18.8% 

-1.5% 

32 

. J Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

111 

95 

125 

+ 12.6% 

+31.6% 

21.8 

17.9 

20.6 

-5.4% 

15.4% 

29 

White  babies 

2001  1 

33 

29 

50 

+51.5% 

-72.4% 

16.8 

11.8 

16.1 

-3.9% 

36.6% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

78 

65 

75 

-3.8% 

-15.4% 

24.9 

22.8 

25.2 

1.0% 

10.4% 

17 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

189 

151 

171 

-9.5% 

+13.2% 

37.1 

28.4 

28.1 

-24.2% 

-1.0% 

32 

WT7//e  babies 

2001 

72 

70 

83 

+ 15.3% 

+ 18.6% 

36.5 

28.5 

26.8 

-26.7% 

-5.8% 

39 

j African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

117 

81 

88 

-24.8% 

+8.6% 

37.4 

28.4 

29.5 

-21.0% 

3.9% 

20 

[Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

154 

201 

305 

+98.1% 

+51.7% 

30.2 

37.8 

50.2 

66.2% 

32.9% 

34 

[ White  babies 

2001  1 

14 

36 

93 

+564.3% 

+ 158.3% 

7.1 

14.6 

30.0 

322.1% 

105.0% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

140 

165 

212 

+51.4% 

+28.5% 

44.7 

57.9 

71.1 

59.1% 

22.9%! 

1 13 

j Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000  1 

1 1.772 

2,255 

2.923 

+65.0% 

+29.6% 

19.0 

27.0 

33.7 

77.2% 

24.7% 

25 

White 

2000  1 

447 

666 

900 

+ 101.3% 

+35.1% 

9.4 

15.6 

20.3 

115.9% 

30.1% 

15 

1 African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1,311 

1,578 

2,023 

+54.3% 

+28.2% 

27.7 

38.7 

47.6 

71.9% 

23.1% 

22 

SHqdseCE 

teOD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

{ 266 

172 

127 

-52.3% 

-26.2% 

54.0 

29.8 

24.3 

-55.0% 

-18.5% 

43 

White  males 

2001  1 

j 43 

28 

14 

-67.4% 

-50.0% 

47.8 

19.6 

15.2 

-68.2% 

-22.4% 

45 

VWt/Ye  females 

2001 

31 

18 

20 

-35.5% 

+ 11.1% 

33.0 

16.2 

18.2 

-44.8% 

12.3% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

! 97 

68 

57 

-41.2% 

-16.2% 

61.8 

40.2 

34.1 

-44.8% 

-15.2% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001  1 

95 

58 

36 

-62.1% 

-37.9% 

62.5 

37.9 

24.0 

-61.6% 

-36.7% 

44 

Repeating  Grades  V3 

2000  1 

1 122 

125 

111 

-9.0% 

-11.2% 

26.7 

22.1 

20.3 

-24.0% 

-8.1% 

37 

VW7//e  males 

2000 

27 

30 

27 

+0.0% 

-10.0% 

33.1 

22.3 

23.2 

-29.9% 

4.0% 

43 

White  females 

2000  1 

I ^4 

17 

9 

-35. 7% 

-47.1% 

15.8 

15.4 

9.7 

-38.6% 

-37.0% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2006~\ 

II  50" 

38 

43 

-14.0% 

+ 13.2% 

34.4 

22.1 

25.3 

-26.5% 

14.5% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

30 

40 

28 

-6.7% 

-30.0% 

21.4 

27.0 

17.9 

-16.4% 

-33.7% 

29 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

211 

79 

255 

+20.9% 

+222.8% 

47.6 

14.0 

49.2 

3.4% 

251.4% 

33 

White  males 

2002 

24 

5 

33 

+37.5% 

+560.0% 

29.3 

4.5 

34.7 

18.4% 

671.1% 

21 

White  females 

2002 

19 

11 

38 

+ 100.0% 

+245.5% 

27.1 

8.2 

38.8 

43.2% 

373.2% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

83 

28 

107 

+28.9% 

+282.1% 

60.1 

18.5 

58.8 

-2.2% 

217.8% 

25 

'A, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

84 

35 

77 

-8.3% 

+ 120.0% 

56.0 

21.1 

53.8 

-3.9% 

155.0% 

33 

w 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

181 

95 

187 

+3.3% 

+96.8% 

40.8 

16.9 

36.2 

-11.3% 

114.2% 

30 

■it 

White  males 

2002 

25 

10 

28 

+ 12.0% 

+ 180.0% 

30.1 

8.9 

29.5 

-2.0% 

231.5% 

25 

w* 

White  females 

2002 

16 

10 

18 

+ 12.5% 

+80.0% 

22.9 

7.5 

18.4 

-19.7% 

145.3% 

32 

k-:. 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

79 

40 

95 

+20.3% 

+ 137.5% 

57.2 

26.7 

52.5 

-8.2% 

96.6% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

60 

35 

46 

-23.3% 

+31.4% 

40.0 

21.1 

32.2 

-19.5% 

52.6% 

22 

Bottom  Quartile  Slanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

145 

225 

249 

+71.7% 

+ 10.7% 

32.4 

42.5 

46.7 

44.1% 

9.9% 

22 

White  males 

1998 

22 

37 

36 

+63.6% 

-2.7% 

24.2 

36.3 

35.0 

44.6% 

-3.6% 

21 

WNle  females 

1998 

6 

20 

31 

+416.7% 

+55.0% 

6.7 

18.4 

26.3 

292.5% 

42.9% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

59 

99 

102 

+ 72.9% 

+3.0% 

48.8 

58.6 

64.3 

31.8% 

9.7% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

49 

69 

79 

+61.2% 

+ 14.5% 

36.8 

46.0 

53.0 

44.0% 

15.2% 

23 

1 . 1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
•*1  is  best.  46  is  worst. 


*••  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
*•••  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Colleton  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

■ 

i 

L 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent  | 

19 

Most  1 
Recent  Year] 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent  I 
Change  90- 
pres  1 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

324 

195 

284 

-12.3% 

+45.6% 

62.3 

41 

59.7 

-4.2% 

45.6% 

w 

White  males 

2002  \ 

37 

33 

47 

+27.0% 

+42.4%, 

37.8 

33.3 

49.5 

31.0%, 

48.6%, 

White  females 

2002 

39 

20 

48 

+23.1% 

+140.0%, 

41.1 

22.7 

42.9 

4.4%, 

89.0%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

122 

76 

90 

-26.2%, 

+18.4%, 

73.0 

51.0 

72.6 

-0.5% 

42.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

126 

64 

99 

-21.4%, 

+54.7%, 

78.7 

46.7 

68.3 

-13.2% 

46.3%, 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

319 

128 

199 

-37.6% 

+55.5% 

61.3 

26.8 

42.0 

-31.5% 

56.7% 

White  males 

2002 

42 

23 

42 

+0.0%, 

+82.6% 

42.9 

23.2 

44.2 

3.0% 

90.5%] 

White  females 

2002 

31 

14 

25 

-19.4%, 

+78.6% 

32.6 

15.7 

22.3 

-31.6% 

42.0%,  1 

F 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

122 

53 

78 

-36.1%, 

, +47.2%, 

73.0 

35.3 

63.4 

-13.2%, 

79.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

124 

36 

54 

-56.5%, 

+50.0% 

77.5 

26.3 

37.5 

-51.6%, 

42.6% 

1 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

223 

208 

NA 

-6.7% 

NA 

41.8 

40.4 

NA 

-3.3% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

44 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.9 

29.3 

NA 

-22. 7% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.8 

17.9 

NA 

13.3%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

80 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53 

58.6 

NA 

10.6%o 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

84 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

48.8 

49.4 

NA 

12% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

251 

187 

156 

-37.8% 

-16.6% 

56.7 

44.4 

43.2 

-23.8% 

-2.7% 

White  males 

2002 

35 

24 

22 

-37.1%, 

-8.3% 

37.6 

25.3 

34.4 

-8.5% 

36.0% 

White  females 

2002 

25 

29 

23 

-8.0%, 

-20.7% 

29.4 

34.9 

24.2 

-17.7%, 

-30.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

83 

71 

52 

-37.3%, 

-26.8% 

72.8 

55.9 

55.9 

-23.2% 

0.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

108 

62 

59 

-45.4%, 

-4.8% 

71.5 

53.9 

54.1 

-24.3%, 

0.4% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

135 

149 

220 

+63.0% 

+47.7% 

26.3 

28.0 

40.5 

54.1% 

44.5% 

White  males 

2000-02 

31 

41 

60 

+97.8%, 

+47.2% 

28.2 

35.8 

52.0 

84.2%, 

45.3%, 

White  females 

2000-02 

23 

22 

45 

+98.5%, 

+ 103.0% 

24.5 

21.6 

37.4 

53.0% 

73.5%o 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

44 

52 

69 

+59.4%, 

+34.6% 

27.7 

33.2 

44.5 

60.8% 

34.1%, 

te 

ki 

FI 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

39 

35 

46 

+ 18.6%, 

+32.4% 

24.5 

21.6 

30.0 

22.5% 

39.3% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

1,193 

922 

963 

-19.3% 

+4.4% 

33.5 

32.0 

20.7 

-38.2% 

-35.3% 

White  mates 

NA 

324 

265 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.3 

36.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

237 

190 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.6 

27.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA  1 

333 

273 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.1 

38.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  1 

1 299 

194 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.9 

25.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

3,349 

2,925 

2,993 

-10.6% 

+2.3% 

32.4 

29.3 

28.9 

-10.8% 

-1.4%j 

I 

White  children 

2000 

608 

479 

746 

+22. 7%, 

+55.7% 

12.5 

10.6 

15.6 

24.8%, 

47.2% 

i 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

2,721 

2,446 

2,247 

-17.4%, 

-8.1% 

50.1 

44.9 

40.4 

-19.4%o 

-10.1% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 34,937 

$ 38,112 

$38,151 

+9.2% 

+0.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 42,203 

$ 48,351 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 25,876 

$ 26, 753 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

iso© 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

70 

62 

54 

-22.9% 

-12.9% 

5.5 

5.6 

4.5 

-17.7% 

-19.6% 

White 

2001 

17 

16 

16 

-5.9% 

+0.0% 

2.9 

3.2 

2.8 

-4.4% 

-12.5% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

53 

46 

38 

-28.3%, 

-17.4%, 

7.5 

7.5 

6.2 

-16.9% 

-17.3^ 

Delinquency 

2002 

67 

83 

169 

+152.2% 

+103.6% 

3.6 

4.7 

9.7 

168.3% 

105.5% 

White  males 

2002 

28 

36 

42 

+50.0% 

+ 16.7%, 

5.7 

7.0 

10.2 

79.7% 

46.3% 

White  females 

2002 

11 

17 

26 

+ 136.4%, 

+52.9% 

2.7 

4.3 

6.0 

123.9% 

40.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

24 

26 

68 

+ 183.3% 

+161.5% 

5.0 

6.0 

14.8 

195. 7% 

146.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

4 

4 

33 

+ 725.0% 

+725.0% 

0.8 

0.9 

7.2 

796.7% 

697.1  %,\ 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Darlington 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  17,709  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  8,408  were  White,  8,985 
were  African-American,  and  316  were  other  races.  There  were  17,469  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  20,730  in  1980, 
20,883  in  1970,  and  23,860  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45. 1%  in  1960,  39. 1%  in  1970,  and  33. 1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  5,637  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.4%  of  the  overall  population:  6.8%  of  Whites  and  10.4%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  1 .8%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  0.9%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.5%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  mcike  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  63  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.7%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  5.1%  of  all  White  and  8.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  93.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  158  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  16.8%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  13.1%  of  all  White  and  20.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  86.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth;  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  234  babies,  24.8%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
19.6%  of  White  and  29.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  51.4%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  40.0%  had  completed  12 
grades  ^4.0%  of  Whites  and  45.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  35.2%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(46.4%  of  Whites  and  24.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers ; Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  405 
babies,  42.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  34. 1% 
and  in  1960  it  was  13.1%.  In  2001,  19.6%  of  White  children  and  64.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  91  babies,  9.7%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  496,  constituting  52.6%  of  all  babies,  28.7%  of  White  babies,  and 
74.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  438  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  319  divorce  decrees  involving  242  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  1 14  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family;  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  5,571  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  38.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  31.1%  in  1990,  20.8%  in  1980,  and  17.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  21.6%  of  White  and  56.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,458  or  36.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.2%  of  White  and  59.0%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  femily  life.  In 
2000,  60.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  71.7%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  40.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
58.1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,628  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  87.1%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  12.9%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  79.4%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  1 1.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  7.4%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 68.98  for  centers  and  $ 61.58  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  50%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  20%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  42.9%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  80%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  35.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  57.1%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  63.1%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  10.5%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence : In  2000,  620  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  32.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
56.3%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  18.2%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,324  or  7.5%  of  all  children  hved  with  relatives,  257  or  1.5  A>  lived  with 
non-relatives,  19  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  50  or  0.3%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  807  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  202  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  8.5%  for  physical  abuse,  5.7%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.7%  for  mental  injury, 
51.8%  for  physical  neglect,  13.5%  for  educational  neglect,  7.8%  for  medical  neglect,  12.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  285  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  56.5%  were  male,  43.5%  were  female;  46.0%  were  White,  54.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  37.8%  were  ages  0-5,  45.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  16.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
18.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  69.1%  in  single  parent  families,  11.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
1 . 1%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  92  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.9  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  19.6%  0-2,  8.7%  3-5,  28.3%  6-10,  10.9% 
11-13,  and  32.6%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  51.1%  males  and  48.9%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
15.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  62.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  2.2%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  14.1%  for  independent  living,  6.5%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.81  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.22  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


‘ This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  4,719  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  2,262  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  27.0%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.5%  of  Whites  and  39.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

*^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  26.5%,  it  was 
29.4%  in  1979  and  36.4%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  24.3%  of  children  0-5 
(9.6%  White,  36.9%  African-American  and  Other),  and  26.9%  of  children  6 - 17  (13.2%  White,  39.1%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  22.1%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  47.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  12.2%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
60. 1%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  9,264  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  4,545  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

2,275 

13.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

4,719 

27.0% 

1,026 

1 2.5% 

3,693 

39.7% 

Under  125% 

6,095 

34.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

7,360 

42.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

8,217 

47.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

8,826 

50.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

9,264 

52.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

17,709 

8,408 

9,301 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $43,659.  In  1989  it  was  $41,034,  and  1979,  it 
was  $38,700,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$22,778  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,969  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Darlington  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.8%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  756'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  31.2  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 216, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,512  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 198.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  321,  or  34.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  351, 
or  37.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  120  or  26.7%  of  Whites  and  231  or  46.9%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  10  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  117  or  12.4%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  17.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  75  or  2.6%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
comphcations:  1.3%  of  White  babies  and  3.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $12,545  and  $109,298  for  each  very  low 
birthweight  baby,  compared  with  $1,923  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of 
$2,105,915  for  all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,574,830  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  26.7%  from 
19.2  to  14.1  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  26.0%  from  14.1  to  10.4  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  28.3%  from  24.2  to  17.3  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  14  White  and  26  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  21 

White  and  37  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Darlington  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,927  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  7 White  and  10  African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  9 White  and  17  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  48.5%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  10.3%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AJDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  643  to  965  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identific 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  73  youth  ages  15 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  5 youth  under  15  and  1 12  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabi 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week;  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  18.9%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  38.8%  by  age  13,  and  53.6%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  29.0%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  37.3%  of  White  male  and  37.8%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  20.2%  of  African-American  males  and  10.6%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.8%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(18.6%  compared  with  0.9%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


El\IC  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Disabilities.  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,771  children  ar 

youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities.  . , • ^ 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  unphcations  t< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  mcludmg  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  . 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  ctaon 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases).  a 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,017  students  in  grades 

12  with  learning  disabilities  and  250  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injunes,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  20  m 

Darlington  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,067  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  unpaument 
and  8%  or  711  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  durmg  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  mdicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 


Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  m families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  t e 
county,  there  are  1,540  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  838  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  2,378  uninsured  children  in  Darlington  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  pnma^  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  15  nurses,  compared  with  1 1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  chilj-en  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Darlington  County  has  increased  by  78.8%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  55.6%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  m the  county  would  be 
$23.1  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Darlington  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  9,843. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

233 

418 

3 

6 

660 

Children  1-5 

825 

1,962 

14 

94 

2,895 

Children  6-14  ^ 

1,284 

3,257 

10 

183 

4,734 

Children  15-18 

461 

1,065  1 

4 

24 

1,554 

Total 

2,803 

6,702 

31 

307 

9,843 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  hmitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  senous  arid  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomitmg,  dehytotion,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  37.3%  for  Whites  and  44.4/o  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  eai 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 

sustain  learning. 

I 1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 


8 1 children  not  ready  9.4%  children  not  ready 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


70  children  failing  7.7%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

1 14  children  failing  1 2.4%  children  failing  


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


0ver-a2e  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

145  children  over-age  17.1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
272  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  315  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.8%  and  16.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  17.0%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  m special 
education  and  16.4%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  9.4%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  17.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 


Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  mmber  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  250  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,017  leammg  disabled,  26  emotionally 
disabled,  505  mentally  impaired,  and  202  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  17.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

294  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  40.8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Darlington  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  64.7%  to  33.8%  in  math  and  from 
55.2%  to  33.1%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  30.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  35.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  33.3%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  38.7%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  31.7%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  36.3%  in  1990  and  35.9%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  56.8%,  but  in  2002  37.2%  of  4'"  graders  were  below  basic  m readmg 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  46.3%  in  1999  and  5 1 .4%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  ftinctions, 
geometry  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  18.6%’of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,717  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  393  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 
0 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

39.5 

27.9 

25.2 

50.3 

43.5 

4 

39.2 

21.4 

20.1 

58.1 

46.8 

5 

48.9 

32.0 

27.4 

64.5 

63.4 

6 

40.2 

23.4 

25.0 

56.7 

47.7 

7 

59.1 

50.7 

41.1 

75.3 

62.2 

8 

53.1 

39.0 

27.3 

71.5 

62.2 

Basic 

3 

36.4 

33.1 

36.8 

36.6 

37.9 

4 

35.1 

38.0 

36.1 

33.0 

34.6 

5 

36.4 

45.7 

44.2 

30.3 

29.1 

6 

41.0 

46.9 

45.8 

33.0 

41.2 

7 

24.6 

23.9 

29.7 

18.3 

27.7 

8 

34.0 

39.0 

44.1 

24.8 

33.0 

Proficient 

3 

13.8 

19.8 

17.8 

9.0 

13.0 

4 

16.8 

23.0 

28.9 

6.8 

13.9 

5 

11.5 

16.2 

21.8  ^ 

4.4 

6.7 

6 

13.5 

20.0 

20.2 

7.7 

9.3 

7 

10.7 

15.4 

18.8 

5.0 

7.1 

8 

9.6 

15.8 

21.1 

2.0 

4.8 

Advanced 

3 

10.3 

19.2 

20.2 

4.1 

5.6 

4 

8.8 

17.6 

14.9 

2.2 

4.6 

5 

3.2 

6.1 

6.6 

0.8 

0.8 

6 

5.3 

9.7 

8.9 

2.6 

1.9 

7 

5.6 

10.0 

10.4 

1.4 

3.0 

8 

3.3 

6.2 

7.5 

1.6 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  16.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,410 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  269  at  1 999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

■^2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 


Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

34.2 

23.8 

16.0 

44.3 

40.6 

4 

35.2 

24.6 

13.9 

59.4 

32.8 

5 

43.4 

34.5 

16.2 

64.5 

50.4 

6 

38.7 

28.4 

17.3 

61.4 

39.4 

7 

45.1 

40.1 

23.3 

64.2 

45.4 

8 

49.6 

43.8 

22.4 

69.8 

51.7 

Basic 

3 

38.4 

34.3 

35.8 

38.7 

42.0 

4 

43.9 

44.9 

48.5 

34.5 

50.4 

5 

43.6 

53.3 

53.3 

31.9 

40.2 

6 

38.7 

41.5 

42.3 

30.0 

43.1 

7 

40.2 

40.1 

46.0 

31.5 

45.0 

8 

36.5 

39.3 

46.0 

24.9 

40.0 

Proficient 

3 

25.4  ^ 

37.8 

45.1 

16.4 

15.9 

4 

20.0 

30.5 

35.6 

5.8 

15.5 

5 

12.8 

12.2 

29.4 

3.6 

9.4 

6 

19.0 

26.7 

33.3 

8.6 

13.0 

7 

13.4 

18.8 

26.2 

4.3 

9.3 

8 

11.4 

14.0 

24.8 

4.9 

7.0 

Advanced 

3 

2.0 

4.1 

3.1 

0.7 

1.4 

4 

0.9 

0.0 

2.1 

0.4 

1.3 

5 

0.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

3.5 

3.4 

7.1 

0.0 

4.6 

7 

1.3 

1.0 

4.5 

0.0 

0.4 

8 

2.5 

2.8 

6.8 

0.4 

1.3 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


353  students  drop  out  annually  39.4%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  27.4%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate"  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  29.0%  during  1985-89,  and  32.7% 

during  1990-94,  37.8%  during  1995-97  and  42.4%  during  1998-2000* *". 

During  2001-02,  99.0%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remairung 
1.0%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


■ 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

* This  is  calculated  by  using  8'''  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

'**  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  33  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  138 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  19.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  34.2%  to  59.1%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


Adolescent  riskbehaviors 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  In  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

15.1% 

26.3% 

34.7% 

40,9% 

78.7% 

29.0% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

10.6% 

17.6% 

20.8% 

19.7% 

61.9% 

18.3% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

9.6% 

18.3%  1 

24.8%  ^ 

31.8% 

55.4% 

20.5% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Toi 

tal 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

During  Past  12 
Months 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

Schooi 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

Schooi 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

21.7% 

29.4% 

6.2% 

7.7% 

16.0% 

21.7% 

5.1  % 

8.1% 

12.1% 

16.2% 

14.3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

9.0% 

12.4% 

1.5% 

2.9% 

11.3% 

14.2% 

4.4% 

6,1% 

6.7% 

8,8% 

7.8% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

38.8% 

32.6% 

23.2% 

19.9% 

45.0% 

31.8% 

35.1% 

25.2% 

36.0% 

27.2% 

31.1% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

3.4% 

2.3% 

10.9% 

14.9% 

6.6% 

5.8% 

22.9% 

25.0% 

11.3% 

12.5% 

12.0% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

9.8% 

6.5% 

8.3% 

10.3% 

15.4% 

12.4% 

11.0% 

11.6% 

11.4% 

10.4% 

10.8% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

37.5% 

27.8% 

21.3% 

18.2% 

38.1  % 

32.0% 

34.9% 

28.8% 

33.3% 

26.7% 

29.6% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.7% 

19.7% 

8.9% 

13.5% 

30.2% 

27.2% 

18.5% 

20.7% 

18.3% 

20.3% 

19.4% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

11.9% 

15.3% 

7.9% 

10.1% 

14.8% 

12.8% 

8.6% 

8.9% 

10.9% 

11.6% 

11.3% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

15.9% 

NA 

13.7% 

NA 

10.1% 

NA 

4.2% 

NA 

11.1% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.8% 

8.5% 

1.7% 

4.4% 

7.4% 

7.0% 

1.5% 

2.6% 

4.2% 

5.5% 

4.9% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

17.1% 
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27.3% 

30.4% 

22.6% 

24.4% 

23.6% 
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6.3% 

9.9% 
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7.3% 

4.3% 

8.0% 

10.7% 

8.7% 

11.2% 

10.1% 

O 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  35.7%  middle  school,  48.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  26.6%  middle  school,  22.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  27.6%  middle  school,  30.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  36.5%  middle  school,  62.3%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  23.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  35.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  38.6%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
23.5%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  40.3%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  25.2% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  13.7%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  32.8%  by  age  13,  and  61.6%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  23.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  34.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.6%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  40.8 /o  of  eighth 
graders  and  71.3%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  72.8%  of  eighth  graders  and  68.9%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  45.5%  of  eighth  graders  and  51.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  8.0%  of  and  8''  graders  and  18.3%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drmks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.6%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.4%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  17.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.9%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  23.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.4%  5 or  more;  however  19.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  11.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.4%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  24.7%  of  White  males,  21.8%  W1 
females,  15.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  6.9%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.7%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  18.2%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  38.0%  by : 

15.  . • j j 

In  the  past  year,  10.9%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  15.8%  of  seniors  who  dnve  said 

that  they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  24.1%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.6%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  66.7%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  36.6%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 
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* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age;  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 

lifetimes.  , , r ■,  a . n 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  77  girls  between  the  ages  ot  14  and  1 / 

became  pregnant  in  1999,  58  in  2000  and  70  in  2001.  This  represented  3.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  3.0%  for 
Whites  and  4.5%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  90.0%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Darlington  County  has  decreased  by  34.7 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  16.7%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  43.0%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  416  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  10.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  36.8%  were  13  or  14,  and  53. 1 ^ were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  10.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  153  juvenile  cases  constituting  22.2%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 

tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults.  rn  a aaa 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  54.3%  lived  in  families  with  mcome  under  $10,000, 
19.7%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  26.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  16.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  59.6%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  22.5%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  1.3/o  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members. 
41 .8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  55.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  25.7%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  27.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  220  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.9%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  66  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  391  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1 .2%  of  their  age  group:  6.3%  for  White  md 
16.2%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  m either 
school  fiill  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
'county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds.  n A 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  27  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  13  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Darlington  County.  The 
38.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  27.0%  in  poverty,  42.4%  not  graduating  from  school,  35.9%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  20.4%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
83.2%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  47.4%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  61.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  73.0%  were  not  poor  and  47.1%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  87.6%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  90.6%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  46.9%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'"  grade  math  and  50.4%  for  8'"  grade  reading,  59.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  57.6%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  64.1%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.6%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  71.0%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  27.4%  of 
3rd  graders  and  13.9%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  24.1%  of  3 graders  and 
12.9%  of  8“'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  7344810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.se. us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.se. us  ) 
O .1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
XCFax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Darlington  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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2001 

121 

74 

19 

-84.3% 

-74.3% 

40.7 

31.2 

7.8 

-80.8% 

-75.0% 

I 8 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

154 

115 

136 

-11.7% 

+18.3% 

14.7 

12.3 

14.6 

-0.7% 

18.7%! 

1 

i White  males 

2000 

33 

35 

27 

-78.2% 

-22.9% 

73.5 

14.7 

73.9 

3.0% 

-5.4%| 

1 

^ A White  females 

2000 

24 

78 

15 

-37.5% 

-76. 7% 

10.4 

8.2 

8.7 

-76.3% 

6.7%l 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

64 

32 

57 

-70.9% 

+78.7% 

22.8 

12.7 

79.0 

-16.7% 

49.6%\ 

1 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

I 

30 

36 

+9.7% 

+20.0% 

11.9 

13.2 

13.7 

15.1% 

3.8% 

12 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

1 

159 

359 

-13.1% 

+125.8% 

40.2 

18.1 

39.5 

-1.7% 

118.2% 

20 

If  White  males 

2002 

1 

16 

48 

-22.6% 

+200.0% 

25.0 

8.4 

27.9 

77.6% 

232.1% 

77 

White  females 

2002 

1 65 

18 

41 

-36.9% 

+ 727.8% 

28.3 

8.6 

25.2 

-77.0% 

193.0% 

25 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

57 

146 

+3.5% 

+756.7% 

55.5 

23.5 

50.3 

-9.4% 

114.0% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

68 

124 

-8.7% 

+82.4% 

50.6 

28.9 

43.5 

-14.0% 

50.5% 

22 

1 Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

138 

309 

-19.5% 

+123.9% 

37.4 

15.7 

34.2 

-8.6% 

117.8% 

22 

White  males 

2002 

j 76 

79 

41 

-46. 7% 

+ 775.8% 

30.7 

70.0 

23.8 

-22.5% 

738.0% 

27 

White  females 

2002 

1 

77 

26 

-54.4% 

+736.4% 

24.8 

5.3 

76.0 

-35.5% 

207.9% 

39 

. 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

62 

127 

-72.4% 

+704.8% 

57.7 

25.5 

44.3 

-22.4% 

73.7% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

45 

115 

+70.6% 

+755.6% 

39.0 

79.2 

40.6 

4.1% 

111.5% 

18 

■ m Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

1 

357 

233 

-29.6% 

-34.7% 

33.3 

38.7 

33.6 

0.9% 

-13.2% 

24 

White  males 

7998 

I 80 

60 

29 

-57.7% 

-51.7% 

26,9 

27.9 

20.0 

-25.7% 

-28.3% 

29 

. 

White  females 

7998 

! 

42 

25 

-37.5% 

-40.5% 

76.8 

20.7 

17.5 

4.2% 

-75.5% 

29 

African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

128 

144 

94 

-26.6% 

-34.7% 

49.2 

53.9 

49.0 

-0.4% 

-9.7% 

76 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

1 700 

108 

85 

-75.0% 

-21.3% 

37.7 

46.7 

40.4 

7.2% 

-72.4% 

26 

- 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
•*1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


•••  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
••••  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Darlington  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


mmm 

3 

19 

1 

Indicators 

Number  | 

Percen 

it 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

639 

314 

432 

-32.4% 

+37.6% 

64.7 

33.8 

53.1 

-17.9% 

57.1% 



White  meles 

2002 

130 

45 

69 

-46.9% 

+53.3% 

48.9 

19.5 

39.0 

-20.2% 

100.0% 



White  females 

2002 

130 

55 

44 

-66.2% 

-20.0% 

50.6 

24.2 

27.3 

-46.0% 

12.8% 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

186 

107 

176 

-5.4% 

+64.5% 

79.8 

48.0 

71.5 

-10.4%, 

49.0% 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

191 

107 

143 

-25.1% 

+33.6% 

83.4 

43.3 

62.2 

-25.4%, 

43.6% 



i 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

547 

309 

404 

-26.1% 

+30.7% 

55.2 

33.1 

49.6 

-10.1% 

49.8% 



White  males 

2002 

114 

56 

78 

-31.6% 

+39.3% 

42.5 

24.1 

43.8 

3.1%, 

81.7%, 



White  females 

2002 

87 

35 

36 

-58.6% 

+2.9% 

33.8 

15.3 

22.4 

-33.7%, 

46.4% 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

184 

116 

171 

-7.1% 

+47.4%, 

79.0 

51.8 

69.8 

-11.6%, 

34.7%, 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

160 

102 

119 

-25.6% 

+ 16.7%, 

69.6 

41.0 

51.7 

-25.7%, 

26.1%, 

1 

il 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

396 

275 

NA 

-30.6% 

NA 

36.3 

34.2 

NA 

-5.8% 



m 

WhitR  males 

1998 

NA 

67 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.5 

21.8 

NA 

-11.0%, 



i Whiter  fema/es  1 

1998 

NA 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17 

17.5 

NA 

2.9% 



■ ^ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

170 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.8 

49.3 

NA 

-8.4%, 



African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

119 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44.6 

43.6 

NA 

-2.2% 



Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

438 

263 

294 

-32.9% 

+ 11.8% 

50.9 

33.8 

40.8 

-19.8% 

20.7% 

White  males 

2002 

73 

37 

38 

-47.9% 

+2.7% 

34.9 

20.8 

25.3 

-27.5%, 

21.6%, 



P| 

White  females 

2002 

56 

32 

40 

-28.6% 

+25.0% 

26.1 

16.4 

22.9 

-12.3%, 

39.6% 



1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

155 

86 

100 

-35.5% 

+ 16.3%, 

71.1 

48.3 

53.8 

-24.3%, 

11.4%, 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

153 

108 

115 

-24.8% 

+6.5% 

70.2 

47.6 

56.1 

-20.1% 

17.9%, 



Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

314 

368 

353 

+12.5% 

-4.2% 

30.7 

33.4 

39.4 

28.5% 

18.1% 

White  males 

2000-02 

100 

101 

87 

-12.9%, 

-13.8%, 

33.8 

36.5 

40.8 

20.6% 

11.5%, 



White  females 

2000-02 

42 

66 

58 

+40.6% 

-11.6%, 

18.2 

25.6 

29.7 

63.2% 

15.9%, 



.-ri 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

99 

98 

123 

+25.2% 

+26.5% 

38.0 

34.9 

49.5 

30.2% 

41.7%, 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

74 

104 

84 

+ 14.0% 

-18.9%, 

30.9 

35.8 

35.7 

15.7%, 

-0.2% 



Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

2,257 

1,881 

1,717 

-23.9% 

-8.7% 

31.2 

32.1 

19.9 

-36.4% 

-38.1% 

White  males 

NA 

684 

507 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.0 

31.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 



White  females 

NA 

583 

348 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.5 

21.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

493 

551 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.1 

48.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

— 

Pf 

fe 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

497 

475 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.2 

32.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

In 

m¥~ 

[ 1 

^4. 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

6,112 

4,529 

4,719 

-22.8% 

+4.2% 

29.4 

26.5 

27.6 

-8.2% 

1.9% 

r 

White  children 

2000 

1,385 

988 

1,026 

-25.9% 

+3.8% 

13.0 

11.5 

12.5 

-3.8%, 

8.7%, 



African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

4,672 

3,541 

3,693 

-21.0% 

+4.3%, 

46.6 

41.6 

39.7 

-14.9%, 

-4.6%, 



Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 38,700 

$ 41,034 

$ 43,659 

+12.8% 

+6.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



White  families 

2000 

$ 45,069 

$ 50,116 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 27,867 

$ 27,059 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

•••• — 

t 

- h ^ 

^ ^ ’ ' ■ 

1 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

104 

97 

70 

-32.7% 

-27.8% 

4.4 

4.6 

3.7 

-15.7% 

-19.6% 

White 

2001 

33 

26 

28 

-15.2% 

+7.7% 

2.7 

2.4 

3.0 

1 1 .9% 

25.0% 

! 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

I 

71 

42 

-40.8% 

-40.8%, 

6.2 

6.8 

4.5 

-27.8% 

-33.8% 

L 

Delinquency 

2002 

1 

116 

220 

+113.6% 

+89.7% 

2.9 

3.6 

; 7.9 

1 172.9% 

119.8% 

1_ 

White  males 

2002 

1 

44 

56 

+51.4% 

+27.3% 

3.8 

5.0 

8.1 

113.6%, 

62.3% 

__ 

White  females 

2002 

1 

15 

34 

+183.3% 

+ 126.7% 

1.3 

1.8 

5.0 

284.6%, 

177.8% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

48 

91 

+ 152.8% 

+89.6% 

4.3 

6.1 

13.0 

202.3%, 

113.1%, 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 18 

9 

39 

+ 116.7% 

+333.3% 

2.2 

1.2 

5.5 

149.7%, 

357. 7% 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  8,932  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  3,529  were  White,  4,931 
were  African-American,  and  472  were  other  races.  There  were  9,185  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  11,210  in  1980, 
12,454  in  1970,  and  14,955  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  29.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  48.9%  in  1960,  43.2%  in  1970,  and  36.1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,797  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  9.1%  of  the  overall  population:  6.9%  of  Whites  and  11.0%  of 

African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

60.5% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  5.3%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Alone  at 
2.6%  and  "some  other  race  alone"  at  1.3%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 

Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  34.6%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  200 1 , 34  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  7.1%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.1%  of  all  White  and  10.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  94.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  104  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  21.8%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  14.6%  of  all  White  and  28.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of’ the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  88.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Givin2  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  152  babies,  32.4%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
32.7%  of  White  and  32.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  62.1%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  43.5%  had  completed  12 
grades  (34.5%  of  Whites  and  51.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  24.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(32.7%  of  Whites  and  16.5%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  21 1 
babies,  44.3%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  47.0% 
and  in'  1960  it  was  19.1%.  In  2001,  23.5%  of  White  children  and  63.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  78  babies,  16.4%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  289,  constituting  60.7%  of  all  babies,  37.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  82.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,620  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  144  divorce  decrees  involving  107  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  35  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,994  children 

lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  41.7%  of  all  children,  up  from  35.3%  in  1990,  24.3%  in  1980,  and  18.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  22.2%  of  White  and  56.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
877  or  44.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  22.5%  of  White  and  62.3%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  63.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  70.6%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  47.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
62.7%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,248  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  79.4%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  20.6%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  69. 1%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  20.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  10.3%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  lunited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 59.97  for  centers  and  $ 53.00  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  42.9%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  66.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  42.9%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  42.9%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  66.7%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  85.7%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  75%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  2 1 .4%  have  less  than 
a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  303  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  22.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
44.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  9.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.2%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  690  or  7.7%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  122  or  1.4%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  5 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  1 or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  271  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  67  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  15.1%  for  physical  abuse,  7.5%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0 /o  for  mental 
injury,  32.1%  for  physical  neglect,  1.9%  for  educational  neglect,  1.9%  for  medical  neglect,  39.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 .9%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  127  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  59.8%  were  male,  40.2%  were  female;  36.2%  were  White,  63.8%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  43.3%  were  ages  0 - 5,  40.9%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  15.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
18.9%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  74.0%  in  single  parent  families,  6.3%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  0.8% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  54  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.8  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  9.3%  0-2,  14.8%  3-5,  25.9%  6-10,  13.0% 
11-13,  and  37.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  44.4%  males  and  55.6%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
48.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  16.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  5.6%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  14.8%  for  independent  living,  14.8%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.44  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.05  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


’ This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  2,950  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,237  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  33.4%  of  all  children  and  youth:  15.4%  of  Whites  and  45.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  37.3%,  it  was 
37.6%  in  1979  and  48.4%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  40.6%  of  children  0 - 5 
(21.8%  White,  52.0%  African-American  and  Other),  and  30.1%  of  children  6 - 17  (12.9%  White,  41.8%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  26.6%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  55.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  14.5%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
64.8%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  5,572  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,622  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,662 

18.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,950 

33.4% 

539 

15.4% 

2,411 

45.3% 

Under  125% 

3,555 

40.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

4,224 

47.9%  n 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

4,975 

56.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

Under  185% 

5,180 

58.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

5,572 

63.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

8,932 

3,529 

5,403 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $37,943.  In  1989  it  was  $35,114,  and  1979,  it 
was  $31,932,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,226  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $49,464  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Dillon  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.9%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  567’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  3 1 .6  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 222, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  898  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 202.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  127,  or  26.7%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  141, 
or  29.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  62  or  27.4%  of  Whites  and  79  or  31.6^  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  3 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  46  or  9.7%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight;  12.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.6%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  41  or  2.8%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
0.6%  of  White  babies  and  4.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $7,840  and  $75,207  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $2,116  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,027,824  for  all  low 
birthweight  babies,  of  which  $877,098  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortalitv:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  40.4%  from 
16.2  to  9.6  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  87.9%  from  12.6  to  1.5  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  11.8%  from  18.5  to  16.4  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  8 

White  and  18  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Dillon  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,251  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  2 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  4 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  62.2%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  13.8%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID,  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  vanous 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13H9  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  343  to  515  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifi^ 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  10  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  40  youth  ages  1 f 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  8 youth  under  15  and  65  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight,  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fni: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhait  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  14.6%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  31.9%  by  age  13,  and  46.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.4%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much  more 
likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  30.1%  of  White  male  and  36.7%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  23.6%  of  African-American  males  and  13.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.5%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(8.8%  compared  with  1.3%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
. county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Dillon  County.  One  of  3 
' districts  participated  (District  2),  and  only  for  grades  9 - 12. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  893  children  ar 

youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  unphcations  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  157  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  211  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  13  in 
Dillon  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  frinctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  561  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  frinctional  impaument 
and  8%  or  374  with  extreme  frinctional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  mdicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare:  No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  926  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  333  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,260  uninsured  children  in  Dillon  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  8 nurses,  compared  with  6 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Dillon  County  has  increased  by  46.8%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  67.3%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  m the  county  would  be 
$14.1  millioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Dillon  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,007.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

150 

245 

5 

25 

425 

Children  1 - 5 

457 

1,107 

21 

114 

1,699 

Children  6 - 14 

747 

1,896 

19 

160 

2,822 

Children  15-18 

26^ 

754 

5 

42 

1,061 

Total 

1,614 

4,002 

50 

34T^ 

6,007 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  41.7%  for  Whites  and  46.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  eai 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

89  children  not  ready  17.2%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

60  children  failing  1 1 . 1%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

96  children  failing  1 8 .9%  children  failing  


Figure  7;  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

84  children  over-age  1 8 .2%  children  over-age 


Special  Education;  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
174  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  126  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  17.0%  and  13.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.3%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.2%  of  African  American  and  Others. 


Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  17.2%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  18.2%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.6%  of  eight  and  mne  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achieveivient 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education;  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  lumber  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  211  speech  and  language  impaired,  157  learning  disabled,  7 emotiona  y 
disabled,  308  mentally  impaired,  and  28  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  1 1.7%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Dillon  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  63.6%  to  35.7%  in  math  and  from 
61.5%  to  38.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  50.7%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  50.2%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  32.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  43.1%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  45.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  38.5%  in  1990  and  36.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4 grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  61.4%,  but  in  2002  38.9%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  65.6%  in  1999  and  50.3%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  32.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  751  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  353  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.4 

23.1 

12.1 

27.8 

31.4 

4 

41.2 

26.4 

26.3 

51.6 

49.0 

5 

38.2 

25.7 

34.7 

47.6 

36.9 

6 

46.6 

30.8 

28.6 

59.3 

50.7 

7 

57.0 

44.9 

29.4 

74.0 

60.1 

8 

53.7 

37.6 

47.2 

64.9 

54.3 

Basic 

3 

38.7 

39.7 

47.0 

41.7 

29.7 

4 

30.6 

33.0 

31.3 

27.5 

31.8 

5 

34.3 

23.0 

29.3 

38.1 

39.0 

6 

33.1 

38.5 

40.0 

28.7 

31.4 

7 

29.5 

34.7 

41.2 

19.5 

31.2 

8 

36.3 

45.9 

34.7 

31.2 

37.0 

Proficient 

3 

23.6  ^ 

17.9 

21.2 

22.9 

29.7 

4 

14.9 

17.9  1 

22.5  ^ 

11.8 

11.9 

5 

15.6 

23.0 

12.0 

9.5 

19.9 

6 

16.2 

23.1 

21.4 

10.7  ^ 

15.7 

7 

8.5 

12.2 

19.1 

3.9 

5.8 

8 

7.8 

11.8 

15.3 

3.9 

5.8 

Advanced 

3 

12.3 

19.2 

19.7 

7.6 

9.3 

4 

13.3 

22.6 

20.0 

9.2 

7.3 

5 

11.9 

28.4 

24.0 

4.8 

4.3 

6 

4.1 

7.7 

10.0 

1.3 

2.1 

7 

5.0 

8.2 

10.3 

2.6 

2.9 

8 

2.2 

4.7 

2.8 

0.0 

2.9 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  30.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  641 
students  bebw  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  283  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
112002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 


Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.4 

21.8 

12.1 

38.9 

18.8 

4 

36.6 

25.7 

22.5 

50.3 

37.7 

5 

40.0 

31.1 

28.0 

52.4 

38.3 

6 

39.7 

35.9 

18.6 

56.0 

35.0 

7 

42.0 

35.4 

8.8 

56.8 

46.4 

8 

47.0 

35.3 

30.6 

61.7 

46.4 

Basic 

3 

44.2 

43.6 

42.4 

41.0 

49.6 

4 

41.1 

43.8 

38.8 

35.3 

46.4 

5 

42.3 

37.8 

42.7 

40.1 

46.8 

6 

33.3 

33.3 

34.3 

30.7 

35.7 

7 

40.4 

44.4 

47.1 

34.2 

41.3 

8 

36.7 

43.5 

33.3 

32.5 

39.1 

Proficient 

3 

28.6 

30.8 

40.9 

20.1  n 

30.8 

4 ^ 

20.4 

28.6 

32.5 

14.4 

14.6 

5 

16.5 

28.4 

25.3 

7.5 

14.9 

6 

21.9 

25.6 

34.3 

11.3 

25.0 

7 

16.3 

17.2 

39.7 

9.0 

12.3 

8 

14.7 

18.8 

31.9 

5.2 

13.8 

Advanced 

3 

1.7 

3.8 

4.5 

0.0 

0.9 

4 

1.8 

1.9 

6.3 

0.0 

1.3 

5 

1.1 

2.7 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

5.0 

5.1 

12.9 

2.0 

4.3 

7 

1.3 

3.0 

4.4 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

1.6 

2.4 

4.2 

0.6 

0.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


225  students  drop  out  annually  40.5“/o  students  drop  out 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  40.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate* **  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  34.4%  during  1985-89,  and  34.8% 
during  1990-94,  38.7%  during  1995-97  and  43.4%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  94.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
5.7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

-**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8'’’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website,  r 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  11  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  42 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  27.4%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  25.4%  to  57.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

6.0% 

19.4% 

30.5% 

39.7% 

56.6% 

23.4% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

10.3% 

12.9% 

20.5% 

13.7% 

28.9% 

15.7% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

4.0% 

14.9% 

22.7% 

20.1% 

39.7% 

17.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

NA% 

26.9% 

NA% 

5.8% 

NA% 

23.6% 

NA% 

5.3% 

NA% 

14.5% 

14.5% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

NA% 

10.6% 

NA% 

0.9% 

NA% 

15.3% 

NA% 

3.8% 

NA% 

7.9% 

7.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

NA% 

24.0% 

NA% 

19.6% 

NA% 

30.9% 

NA% 

18.4% 

NA% 

23.3% 

23.3% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

NA% 

2.2% 

NA% 

17.8% 

NA% 

4.0% 

NA% 

17.8% 

NA% 

11.1% 

11.1% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

NA% 

6.9% 

NA% 

9.3% 

NA% 

5.3% 

NA% 

7.2% 

NA% 

6.9% 

6.9% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

NA% 

33.6% 

NA% 

17.1% 

NA% 

29.9% 

NA% 

26.3% 

NA% 

27.1% 

27.1% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

NA% 

17.3% 

NA% 

11.1% 

NA% 

21.2% 

NA% 

11.0% 

NA% 

15.1% 

15.1% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

NA% 

7.0% 

NA% 

6.8% 

NA% 

9.8% 

NA% 

3.6% 

NA% 

6.5% 

6.5% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.5% 

NA 

8.8% 

NA 

9.1% 

NA 

5.8% 

NA 

8.7% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

NA% 

5.0% 

NA% 

3.0% 

NA% 

8.8% 

NA% 

4.0% 

NA% 

5.4% 

5.4% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

NA% 

17.3% 

NA% 

25.1% 

NA% 

12.1% 

NA% 

23.9% 

NA% 

19.5% 

19.5% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

NA% 

13.8% 

NA% 

13.0% 

NA% 

5.9% 

NA% 

6.0% 

NA% 

8.3% 

8.3% 

O Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  NA%  middle  school,  53.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  NA%  middle  school,  34.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  NA%  middle  school,  39.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school:  NA%  middle  school,  64.5%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.0%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  30.9%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
32.8%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  38.7%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  24.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  10.4%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  23.5%  by  age  13,  and  47.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  15.8%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  NA/o  of  eighth 
graders  and  70.2%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  NA%  of  eighth  graders  and  64.1%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  NA%  of  eighth  graders  and  46.8%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  NA%  of  7"'  and  8"'  graders  and  15.4%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usualy  consur 
13.4%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  dnnks  at  a time  and  6.3 /f)  reported  usually  - 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  13.4%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.3%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  18.3%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.8%  5 or  more;  however  16.0%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  16.9%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  22.1%  of  White  males,  17.1^  W1 
females,  26.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  6.8%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.4%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  1 1 .9%  had  used  a dmg  by  age  13,  and  26.3%  by  : 

15.  . . j t- 

In  the  past  year,  7.4%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  14.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 

they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  NA%  of  8th  graders  who  had 
an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  NA%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  72.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is  easy 
to  get  marijuana  and  45.7%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Dillon  County.  One  of  3 
districts  participated  (District  2),  and  only  for  grades  9-12. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age;  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  44  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  53  in  2000  and  39  in  2001.  This  represented  4.0%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.1%  for 
Whites  and  5.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  87.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Dillon  County  has  decreased  by  17.2 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  32.3%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  14.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  178  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  13.5%  were  age  12  or  younger,  30.9%  were  13  or  14,  and  55.6%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  1 1 .9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  28  Juvenile  cases  constituting  10.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  36.8%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
54.7%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  8.4%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  13.7%  of  delinquents  hved  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  56.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  19.6%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  9.8%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members; 
34.3%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  59.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  25.3%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  1 5 - 
17  years  old,  4.2%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  1 1.4%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  25.3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  98  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.7%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  20  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  278  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  14.3%  of  their  age  group.  9. 1 /b  for  White  and 
17.4%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  frill  time  or  work  frill  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
gpj^^'county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  13  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  5 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Dillon  County.  The  41.7%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  33.4%  in  poverty,  43.4%  not  graduating  from  school,  30.0%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  16.9%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
78.2%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  39.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  58.3%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  66.6%  were  not  poor  and  36.9%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.3%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  82.8%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  46.3%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"’  grade  math  and  53.0%  for  8"’  grade  reading,  59.6%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  56.6%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  70.0%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  83.1%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  76.6%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  30.3 /o  of 
3rd  graders  and  16.3%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  35.9%  of  3 graders  and 
10.0%  of  8'*'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  fWhat  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  ('khazel@ogc.state.sc.us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  ('bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
■Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  iow  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC*s  nationai  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Dillon  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980* 
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Change 
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Change 

90’pres 

1980 

1990 
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Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

KM 

} ; 

! 

^^Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

70 

40 

46 

-34.3% 

+15.0% 

11.7 

7.2 

9.7 

-17,0% 

35.6% 

43 

2001 

18 

7 

15 

-16.7% 

+114.3% 

7.1 

3.4 

6.6 

-7.0% 

93. 3%  I 

37 

2001 

52 

33 

31 

-40.4% 

-6.1  %> 

15.0 

9.3 

12.4 

-17.3% 

33.0% 

42 

i^HLess  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

381 

303 

141 

+63.0% 

-53.5% 

63.6 

54.2 

29.6 

-53.5% 

-45.4% 

46 

2001  1 

133 

71 

62 

-53.4% 

-12.7% 

52.8 

34.6 

27.4 

-48.1% 

-20.9% 

46 

2001  1 

248 

232 

79 

-68.1% 

-65.9% 

71.5 

65.5 

31.6 

-55.8% 

-51.8% 

44 

2001  I 

34 

26 

14 

-58.8% 

-46.2% 

1.9 

1.6 

1.0 

-49.3% 

-40.4% 

30 

2001 

13 

8 

1 

-92.3% 

-87.5% 

1.7 

1.3 

0.2 

-91.2% 

-87.9% 

38 

|^[  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

21 

18 

13 

-38.1% 

-27.8% 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

-19.3% 

-11.8% 

13 

^ 

2001 

57 

66 

34 

-40.4% 

-48.5% 

9.5 

11.8 

7.1 

-25.4% 

-39.9%j 

30 

2001 

14 

14 

7 

-50.0% 

-50.0% 

5.6 

6.8 

3.1 

-44.2% 

-54.6% 

23 

2001 

43 

52 

27 

-37.2% 

-48.1% 

12.4 

14.7 

10.8 

-12.8% 

-26.5% 

20 

P|S  Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

151 

138 

104 

-31.1% 

-24.6% 

25.2 

24.7 

21.8 

-13.5% 

-11.7%| 

40 

Bp  White  babies 

2001 

45 

43 

33 

-26.7% 

+23.3% 

17.9 

21.0 

14.6 

-18.2% 

-30.4% 

32 

2001 

106 

95 

71 

-33.0% 

+25.3% 

30.5 

26.8 

28.4 

-7.0% 

5.8% 

39 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 

2001  1 

299 

195 

152 

-49.2% 

-22.1% 

49.9 

34.9 

31.9 

-36.1% 

■8.6% 

45 

White  babies 

2001 

104 

63 

72 

-30.8% 

+ 14.3% 

41.3 

30.7 

31.9 

-22.7% 

3.8% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

195 

132 

80 

-59.0% 

-39.4% 

56.2 

37.3 

32.0 

-43.1% 

-14.2% 

36 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

229 

290 

289 

+26.2% 

-0.3% 

38.2 

51.9 

60.7 

58.8% 

17.0% 

44 

White  babies 

2001 

25 

46 

84 

+236.0% 

+82.6% 

9.9 

22.4 

37.2 

275.0% 

65.8% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

204 

244 

205 

+0.5% 

-16.0% 

58.8 

68.9 

82.0 

39.5% 

19.0% 

46 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,369 

2,614 

2,994 

+26.4% 

+14,5% 

24.3 

35.3 

41.7 

71.7% 

18.2% 

43 

HI 

2000 

675 

654 

692 

+2,5% 

+5.8% 

12.7 

18.3 

22.2 

74.9% 

21.4% 

44 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,653 

1,910  1 

2,302 

+39.3% 

+20.5% 

35.7 

51.1 

56.7 

58.8% 

11.0% 

28 

IDasgjI 

teOD 

J 

?iriNot  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

294 

202 

89 

-69.7% 

-55.9% 

46.7 

31.0 

17.2 

-63.2% 

-44.5% 

38 

White  males 

2001 

49 

30 

9 

-81.6% 

-70.0% 

34.7 

23.3 

9.3 

-73.2% 

-60.1% 

31 

White  females 

2001 

34 

24 

11 

-67.6% 

-54.2% 

23.3 

17.0 

11.1 

-52.4% 

-34.7% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

125 

72 

40 

-68.0% 

-44.4% 

69.4 

35.6 

23.3 

-66.4% 

-34.6% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

86 

76 

29 

-66.3% 

-61.8% 

53.1 

42.5 

19.3 

-63.7% 

-54.6% 

37 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

95 

148 

67 

-29.5% 

-54.7% 

15.5 

24.8 

13.2 

-14.8% 

-46.8% 

16 

White  males 

2000 

20 

33 

12 

-40.0% 

-63.6% 

14.6 

26.4 

11.9 

-18.5% 

-54.9% 

18 

White  females 

2000 

15 

22 

8 

-46.7% 

-63.6% 

11.0 

17.0 

10.2 

-7.3% 

-40.0% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

38 

55 

22 

-42.1% 

-60.0% 

21.5 

31.5 

13.3 

-38.1% 

-57.8% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

22 

38 

18 

-18.2% 

-52.6% 

13.4 

22.6 

12.1 

-9.7% 

-46.5% 

14 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

208 

78 

103 

-50.5% 

+32.1% 

37.7 

14.8 

25.4 

-32.6% 

71.6% 

16 

V\^ite  males 

2002 

43 

8 

18 

-58.1% 

+125.0% 

30.1 

7.6 

23.1 

-23.3% 

203.9% 

24 

White  females 

2002 

30 

5 

8 

-73.3% 

+60.0% 

24.8 

5.4 

12.1 

-51.2% 

124.1% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

75 

30 

40 

-46.7% 

+33.3% 

46.6 

18.6 

27.8 

-40.3% 

49.5% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

60 

35 

37 

-38.3% 

+5.7% 

48.8 

20.7 

31.4 

-35.7% 

51.7% 

18 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

196 

60 

103 

-47.4% 

+71.7% 

35.6 

11.4 

25.4 

-28.7% 

122.8% 

19 

White  mates 

2002 

44 

8 

17 

-61.4% 

+112.5% 

30.8 

7,6 

21.8 

-29.2% 

186.8% 

29 

White  females 

2002 

21 

4 

8 

-61.9% 

+100.0% 

17.4 

4.3 

12.1 

-30.5% 

181.4% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

72 

28 

56 

-22.2% 

+100.0% 

45.0 

17.4 

38.9 

-13.6% 

123.6% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

57 

20 

22 

-61.4% 

+10.0% 

46.3 

11.8 

18.8 

-59.4% 

59.3% 

32 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

201 

244 

149 

-25.9% 

-38.9% 

32.8 

43.1 

32.1 

-2.1% 

-25.5% 

23 

White  males 

1998 

33 

45 

19 

-42.4% 

-57.8% 

25.6 

33.3 

21.3 

-16.8% 

-36.0% 

25 

White  females 

1998 

15 

25 

12 

-20.0% 

-52.0% 

12.3 

22.7 

16.2 

31.7% 

-28.6% 

16 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

1998 

91 

107 

72 

-20.9% 

-32.7% 

49.7 

58.1 

43.9 

-11.7% 

-24.4% 

18 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

61 

67 

46 

-24.6% 

-31.3% 

37.6 

48.9 

33.1 

-12.0% 

-32.3% 

25 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
“1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 393 

199 

241 

-38.7% 

+21.1% 

63.6 

35.7 

53.7 

-15.6% 

50.4% 



•• 

White  males 

2002 

64 

25 

32 

-50.0% 

+28.0% 

45.1 

21.6 

37.6 

-16.6% 

74.1% 



White  females 

2002 

62 

28 

34 

-45.2% 

+21.4% 

48.4 

21.4 

47.2 

-2.5% 

120.6% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

146 

85 

100 

-31.5% 

+17.6% 

82.0 

51.5 

64.9 

-20.9% 

26.0% 



i 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

121 

59 

75 

-38.0% 

+27.1% 

71.6 

41.3 

54.3 

-24.2% 

31.5%l 



Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

380 

218 

211 

-44.5% 

-3.2% 

61.5 

38.9 

47.0 

-23.6% 

20.8%j 

_ 

White  males 

2002 

62 

40 

30 

-51.6% 

-25.0% 

43.7 

34.5 

35.3 

-19.2% 

2.3%  1 



n 

White  females 

2002 

54 

31 

22 

-59.3% 

-29.0% 

42.2 

23.5 

30.6 

-27.5% 

30.2%  1 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

147 

90 

95 

-35.4% 

+5.6% 

82.6 

53.9 

61.7 

-25.3% 

14.5M 



iT 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

117 

54 

64 

-45.3% 

+18.5% 

69.2 

37.8 

46.4 

-32.9% 

22.8% 



M 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

203 

163 

NA 

-19.7% 

NA 

38.5 

36.6 

NA 

-4.9% 

— 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

24 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.5 

24.1 

NA 

2.6% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

19 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.1 

17.6 

NA 

2.9% 



African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

100 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

62.9 

49.6 

NA 

-21.1% 



African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

60 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.7 

44.0 

NA 

13.7% 

; 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

294 

163 

154 

-47.6% 

-5.5% 

55.5 

35.8 

40.4 

-27.2% 

12.8%! 

White  males 

2002 

47 

19 

16 

-66.0% 

-15.8% 

40.5 

18.8 

21.9 

-45.9% 

f6.5% 

i — 

White  females 

2002 

34 

1 13 

19 

-44.1% 

+46.2% 

27.6 

12.4 

25.3 

-8.3% 

104.0% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

130 

69 

61 

-53.1% 

-11.6% 

78.3 

56.6 

55.0 

-29.8% 

-2.8% 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

82 

62 

57 

-30.5% 

-8.1% 

66.1 

48.8 

47.1 

-28.7% 

-3.5% 



Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

165 

194 

\ 225 

+37.0% 

+16.2% 

28.4 

32.2 

40.5 

42.7% 

26.0% 

White  males 

2000-02 

47 

64 

50 

+5.7% 

-21.8% 

33.8 

41.9 

44.0 

30.0% 

4.9%, 



; 1 

White  females 

2000-02 

32 

41 

36 

+12.5% 

-11.1% 

24.5 

31.4 

34.3 

39.8% 

9.2%, 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

58 

56 

82. 

+42.0%  I 

+45.8% 

35.6 

33.1 

47.5 

33.4% 

43.3% 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

28 

34 

58 

+107.1%> 

+70.6% 

18.9, 

22.1 

34.9 

84.7% 

57.7% 



4 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

1,617 

794 

1,046 

-35.3% 

+31.7% 

44.3 

29.1 

27.4 

-38.2% 

-6.0% 

White  males 

NA 

393 

174 

NA 

NA 

NAl 

43.7 

27.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 



J 

White  females 

NA 

320 

195 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.6 

25.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

499 

233 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

59.8 

37.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

~ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

405 

192 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.7 

26.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Ijwp*  ::x  Z£ 

*1 

Poverty  Rate 

1 2000  H 4.282 

3,435 

2,950 

-31.1% 

-14.1% 

37.6 

37.3 

-11.2% 

"'"'"""-105% 



m 

White  children 

2000 

1,091 

658 

539 

-50.6% 

-18.1% 

20.3 

16.4 

15.4 

-24.1% 

-6.1%, 



African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

3,004 

2,777 

2,411 

-19.7% 

-13.2% 

53.3 

53.5 

45.3 

-15.0% 

-15.4%" 



Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 31.932 

$ 35.114 

$ 37,943 

+18.8% 

+8.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



White  families 

2000 

I $ 37,003 

% 40,566 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 24,525 

$ 29,367 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

tec© 

J 

" Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 62 

71 

39 

-37.1% 

-45.1% 

4.8 

7.0 

4.0 

-17.4% 

-42.9% 

f- 

White 

2001 

1 

17 

8 

-57.9% 

-52.9% 

3.0 

3.6 

2.1 

-30.5% 

-41.7% 

|— 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

1 

54 

31 

-27.9% 

-42.6% 

6.6 

10.0 

5.3 

-19.9% 

-47.0% 



Delinquency 

2002 

1 58 

115 

98 

+69.0% 

-14.8% 

3.1 

6.5 

6.7 

115.1% 

2.6% 



White  males 

2002 

16 

34 

26 

+62.5% 

-23.5% 

3.5 

9.0 

8.4 

139.6% 

-6.8% 



White  females 

2002 

12 

7 

10 

-16.7% 

+42.9% 

2.6 

1.8 

3.6 

37.4% 

98.4% 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

20 

54 

45 

+125.0% 

-16.7% 

4.1 

10.6 

10.0 

143.9% 

-5.7% 



African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

10 

20 

17 

+70.0% 

-15.0% 

2.0 

4.2 

3.9 

93.2% 

-8.0% 

■ 1 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  27,843  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  18,583  were  White,  7,886 
were  African-American,  and  1,374  were  other  races.  There  were  24,568  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  20,168  in  1980, 
13,392  in  1970,  and  10,836  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  28.9%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.4%  in  1960,  41.5%  in  1970,  and  34.3%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  7,905  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.2%  of  the  overall  population:  7.9%  of  Whites  and  8.7%  of 

African  Americans. 


races  comprise  4.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  2.4%  and  Asian  Alone  at 
1 .0%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  40.0%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  54.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  45  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.7%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.3%  of  all  White  and  7.2%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  97.8%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  178  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  14.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  11.9%  of  all  White  and  20.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  83.7%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


O 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  221  babies,  18. 1%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
17.8%  of  White  and  18.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  40.2%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  35.2%  had  completed  12 
grades  (31.8%  of  Whites  and  43.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  46.7%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(50.5%  of  Whites  and  37.3%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  279 
babies,  22.7%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  18.5% 
and  in  1960  it  was  8.1%.  In  2001,  13.5%  of  White  children  and  45.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  185  babies,  15.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  464,  constituting  37.7%  of  all  babies,  27.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  64.2%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  374  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  356  divorce  decrees  involving  302  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  5 1 children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  6,771  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  27.1%  of  all  children,  up  from  18.3%  in  1990,  13.2%  in  1980,  and  1 1.6%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.6%  of  White  and  44.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,529  or  25.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  16.9%  of  White  and  45.9%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  68.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.6%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  19.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work; 
66.4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  3,166  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  93.3%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  6.7%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  87.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  5.9%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.4%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  6.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 91.92  for  centers  and  $ 62.38  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  47.4%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  41.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  36.8%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  68.4%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  36.8%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  hi  2000,  801  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  35.9%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
58.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  21.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents : Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  5.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,046  or  3.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  425  or  1 .5%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  22  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  90  or  0.3%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  307  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  104  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  15.0%  for  physical  abuse,  4.7%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0/b  for  mental 
injury,  31.8%  for  physical  neglect,  0.9%  for  educational  neglect,  0.9%  for  medical  neglect,  43.0%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  3.7%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  205  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  53.7%  were  male,  46.3%  were  female;  60.0%  were  White,  40.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  33.5%  were  ages  0-5,  38.9%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  27.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
36.1%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  46.8%  in  single  parent  families,  13.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
3.9%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  91  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.3  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  13.2%  0-2,  17.6%  3-5,  19.8%  6-10,  14.3% 
11-13,  and  35.2%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  40.7%  males  and  59.3%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
14.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  63.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.4%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  6.6%  for  independent  living,  9.9%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1 . 1%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.46  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.25  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


■’  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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coverage 


and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 


economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  3,268  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,478  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  11.9%  of  all  children  and  youth:  4.6%  of  Whites  and  26.8%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
El  1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  13.4%,  it  was 
15.0%  in  1979  and  28.6%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  12.1%  of  children  0-5 
(5.4%  White,  26.7%  African-American  and  Other),  and  11.1%  of  children  6 - 17  (3.5%  White,  26.4%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  13.3%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  31.9%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  4.0%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
69.4%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  8,875  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  5,607  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,415 

5.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

3,268 

1 1 .9% 

850 

4.6% 

2,418 

26.8% 

Under  125% 

4,438 

16.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,682 

20.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

7,142 

26.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

7,940 

29.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

8,875  n 

32.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

27,843 

18,583 

9,260 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $56,008.  In  1989  it  was  $48,883,  and  1979,  it 
was  $44,654,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$27,561  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $66,298  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Dorchester  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.2%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  597'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  19.9  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 283, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,403  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 263.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  136,  or  1 1.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  178, 
or  14.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  97  or  11.0%  of  Whites  and  81  or  23.2%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  10  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  121  or  9.8%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  17.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.7%  of  White  babies.  Dunng  1999- 
2001,  approximately  69  or  1.9%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
compUcations:  1.1%  of  White  babies  and  3.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $9,536  and  $73,039  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,670  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,698,154  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,189,486  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  68.7%  from 
6.3  to  10.6  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  38.9%  from  5.4  to  7.5  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  106.7%  from  8.7  to  17.9  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  19  White  and  19  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  19  White  and 

1 1 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Dorchester  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  3,162  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  8 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  23  White  and  5 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  58.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  17.5%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  hd  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,068  to  1,602  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n. 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  4 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  42  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  4 youth  under  15  and  70  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  frii. 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  1 1%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.2%  by  age  13,  and  49.5%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  15.8%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  23.2%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  20.1%  of  White  male  and  23.4%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  10.0%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (3.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(8.8%  compared  with  0.3%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
j^„.;ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Dorchester  County.  One  of  2 
vlA^listricts  participated  (District  2). 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learriing  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  2,784  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  . 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,097  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  468  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  8 in 
Dorchester  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  fiinctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,829  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,219  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,475  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  1,882  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  3,358  uninsured  children  in  Dorchester  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  25  nurses,  compared  with  1 8 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Dorchester  County  has  increased  by  70.1%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  31.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$20.8  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Dorchester  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  8,879. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

339 

259 

9 

23 

630 

Children  1 - 5 

1,219 

1,167 

21 

97 

2,504 

Children  6 - 14 

1,739 

2,315 

25 

184 

4,263 

Children  15  - 18 

595 

837 

7 

43 

1,482 

Total 

3,892 

4,578 

62 

347 

8,879 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  a 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  20.5%  for  Whites  and  24.8%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear. 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

205  children  not  ready  15.8%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

54  children  failing  3.9%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

101  children  failing  7. 1%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

130  children  over-age  9.8%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
359  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  323  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  13.5%  and  11.1%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  10.2%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.5%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  15.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  9.8%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  11.1%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  468  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,097  learning  disabled,  132  emotionally 
disabled,  370  mentally  impaired,  and  233  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  12.0%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

339  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  26.8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Dorchester  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  52.8%  to  21.3%  in  math  and  from 
42.6%  to  19.7%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  36.9%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  28.1%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  17.7%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  24.8%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  26.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  25.6%  in  1990  and  19.1%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  33.1%,  but  in  2002  20.5%  of  4*'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  38.2%  in  1999  and  29.0%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  34.6%' of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,394  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  736  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

20.0 

12.1 

11.4 

36.1 

32.1 

4 

21.0 

14.9 

13.3 

34.5 

30.8 

5 

25.7 

19.3 

15.6 

43.8 

36.5 

6 

24.4 

16.8 

16.0 

38.2 

38.6 

7 

30.6 

19.0 

22.0 

48.0 

46.3 

8 

33.0 

21.4 

25.0 

53.8 

51.5 

Basic 

3 

41.9 

38.6 

44.3 

42.7 

43.7 

4 

41.3 

33.7 

39.6 

52.5 

46.2 

5 

44.0 

41.1 

44.9 

41.2 

51.1 

6 

42.5 

37.4 

43.9 

44.0 

47.9 

7 

36.0 

34.3 

38.8 

33.2 

37.5 

8 

45.7 

48.1 

50.2 

38.5 

38.9 

Proficient 

3 

22.5 

24.9 

28.6 

14.5 

16.3 

4 

22.5 

28.7 

28.1 

8.8 

16.2 

5 

19.2 

25.0 

23.6 

11.4 

8.6 

6 

21.3 

26.5 

26.3 

13.8 

11.0 

7 

17.4 

22.2 

21.6 

11.2 

8.5 

8 

13.8 

18.2 

16.9 

4.6 

7.9 

Advanced 

3 

15.6 

24.4 

15.6 

6.6 

7.9 

4 

15.1 

22.6 

19.0 

4.2 

6.7 

5 

11.1 

14.6 

16.0 

3.7 

3.8 

6 

11.7 

19.3 

13.8 

4.0 

2.5 

7 

16.0 

24.5 

17.6 

7.6 

7.7 

8 

7.6 

12.3 

7.9 

3.1 

1.7 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  31.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,145 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  519  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

17.8 

14.9 

7.7 

37.6 

20.3 

4 

20.1 

20.3 

11.5 

35.4 

18.9 

5 

25.2 

22.9 

11.2 

49.6 

27.4 

6 

27.7 

23.8 

15.6 

48.5 

33.9 

7 

22.5 

18.4 

8.6 

42.1 

31.0 

8 

25.1 

20.5 

15.5 

48.1 

30.1 

Basic 

3 

34.7 

31.1 

28.1 

37.2 

48.6 

4 

45.8 

41.1 

41.3 

50.8 

56.7 

5 

49.1 

49.1 

49.8 

40.8 

56.4 

6 

38.0 

41.4 

34.1 

34.7 

42.8 

7 

48.8 

51.7 

45.7 

44.7 

53.3 

8 

45.7 

49.1 

45.8 

40.4 

44.1 

Proficient 

3 

42.8 

48.6 

56.8 

24.3  ^ 

28.3 

4 

32.3 

37.2 

43.6 

13.5 

23.6 

5 

24.4 

26.2 

36.8 

9.6 

15.8 

6 

27.1 

26.8 

37.2 

15.7 

21.6 

7 

25.2 

27.2 

38.8 

12.5 

13.5 

8 

24.7 

26.4 

31.0 

11.2 

22.7 

Advanced 

3 

4.7 

5.4 

7.4 

0.9 

2.8 

4 

1.8 

1.4 

3.7 

0.4 

0.8 

5 

1.3 

1.7 

2.3 

0.0 

0.4 

6 

7.2 

8.0 

13.1 

1.1 

1.7 

7 

3.4 

2.7 

6.9 

0.7 

2.2 

8 

4.5 

4.0 

7.7 

0.4 

3.1 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  endine  2000-2002) 


378  students  drop  out  annually  24.4%  students  drop  out 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  29.5%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate• **  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.3%  during  1985-89,  and  27.2% 
during  1990-94,  28.2%  during  1995-97  and  34.0%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  98.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
1.7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website.  337 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  0 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  203 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  12.3%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  17.8%  to  38.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

9.8% 

20.5% 

27.2% 

43.3% 

73.6% 

23.1% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

9.7% 

18.4% 

20.5% 

23.7% 

46.8% 

18.4% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.1% 

18.6% 

24.8% 

30.4% 

46.8% 

20.6% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

19.2% 

22.2% 

5.7% 

6.4% 

12.2% 

19.6% 

2.9% 

8.0% 

11.2% 

14.2% 

12.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

5.5% 

7.4% 

1.6% 

1.2% 

7.1% 

12.5% 

2.5% 

3.7% 

4.0% 

5.4% 

4.7% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

41.5% 

34.2% 

20.5% 

16.0% 

43.0% 

39.6% 

29.4% 

26.4% 

32.7% 

27.4% 

30.1% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.5% 

2.2% 

7.1% 

9.4% 

3.0% 

5.2% 

13.4% 

22.9% 

5.2% 

8.0% 

6.6% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

6.7% 

6.3% 

5.6% 

8.7% 

10.6% 

9.8% 

8.1% 

7.4% 

7.1% 

7.8% 

7.4% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

47.4% 

33.2% 

32.9% 

24.3% 

52.2% 

44.9% 

36.3% 

32.5% 

41.5% 

31.5% 

36.6% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.2% 

12.8% 

3.8% 

7.5% 

21.5% 

24.3% 

10.3% 

13.6% 

10.4% 

12.6% 

11.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.8% 

17.8% 

7.5% 

11.9% 

15.0% 

19.0% 

9.6% 

9.2% 

10.8% 

14.6% 

12.7% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.9% 

NA 

11.3% 

NA 

6.2% 

NA 

7.9% 

NA 

11.2% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

4.5% 

5.3% 

1.5% 

2.5% 

6.0% 

11.8% 

3.3% 

1.9% 

3.5% 

4.7% 

4.1% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.7% 

14.8% 

21.6% 

27.4% 

10.2% 

13.8% 

19.5% 

26.8% 

17.1% 

20.9% 

19.0% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.5% 

9.5% 

9.3% 

13.9% 

4.3% 

6.6% 

6.3% 

10.8% 

7.1% 

10.9% 

9.0% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  32.7%  middle  school,  46.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  18.6%  middle  school,  15.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  20.7%  middle  school,  25.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  32.1%  middle  school,  59.6%o  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  19.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  3 1 . 1%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.9%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  32.0%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  24.0%> 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  13.5%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  34.0%  by  age  13,  and  64.5%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  28.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  20.8%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  51.3%  of  eighth 
graders  and  81.9%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  74.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  73.3%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  48.8%  of  eighth  graders  and  54.9%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavv  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.7%  of  t and  8”  graders  and  18.3%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.3%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.4%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  19.2%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.7%o  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  28.1%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.4%  5 or  more;  however  24.1%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  10.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.7%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  18.2%  of  White  males,  15.1%  W1 
females,  17.4%  of  African-American  males,  and  9.1%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.1%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  11  or  sooner;  17.6%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  37.1%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  1 1.9%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  17.6%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  28.1%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  9.9%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  68.5%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  26.6%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Dorchester  County.  One  of  2 

districts  participated  (District  2).  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  73  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  90  in  2000  and  83  in  2001.  This  represented  2.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.1%  for 
Whites  and  4.0%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  54.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Dorchester  County  has  decreased  by  34.8 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  46.2%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  14.9%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  475  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  1 1.6%  were  age  12  or  younger,  29.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  58.9%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  1 1 .5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  88  Juvenile  cases  constituting  14.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  21.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
24.0%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  54.7%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  24.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  46.0%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  28.5%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  1.5%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
33.3%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  50.1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  16.2%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.2%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.4%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  23.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  279  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6. 1%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  17  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  529  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  9.8%  of  their  age  group:  8.9%  for  White  and 
11.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  42  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  17  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  4 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Dorchester  County.  The 
27.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  11.9%  in  poverty,  34.0%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.9%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  20.7%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive;  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
85.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  62.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  72.9%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  88.1%  were  not  poor  and  67.6%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.2%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  84.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  67.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  74.9%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  73.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Bdt  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  66.0%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.1%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.3%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  76.8%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance;  for  example,  47.5%  of 
3rd  graders  and  29.2%  of  8’’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  38.1%  of  3^“*  graders  and 
21 .4%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religfous  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
WWW. sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kira  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  ('khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

SO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

SO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199- 

JOsaO® 

0 

J 

1 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  I 

86 

86 

121 

+40.7% 

+40.7% 

8.2 

5.4 

9.8 

19.9% 

81.2%j 

17 

\M)ite  babies 

2001 

41 

46 

59 

+43.9% 

+28.3% 

5.7 

3.8 

6.7 

77.5% 

75.5% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

45 

40 

62 

+37.6% 

+55.0% 

13.7 

10.4 

77.8 

29.9% 

77.0% 

38 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

364 

532 

178 

+51.1% 

-66.5% 

34.6 

33.5 

14.5 

-58.1% 

-56.7% 

14 

White  babies 

2001 

786 

336 

97 

-47.8% 

-71.1% 

25.7 

27.9 

11.0 

-57.2% 

-60.6%! 

27 

# 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

176 

796 

87 

-54.5% 

-58.7% 

54.7 

50.9 

23.2 

-57.7% 

-54. 4%  j 

27 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

45 

30 

38 

-15.6% 

+26.7% 

1.4 

0.6 

1.1 

-25.5% 

68.7%j 

10 

White  babies 

2001 

79 

79 

79 

+0.0% 

+0.0% 

0.9 

0.5 

0.8 

-13.1% 

38.9%  I 

4 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001] 

26 

77 

79 

-26.9% 

+72.7% 

2.7 

0.9 

7.8 

-33.2% 

706.7%! 

36 

^aDuL0$ 

V 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

62 

66 

45 

-27.4% 

-31.8% 

5.9 

4.2 

3.7 

-37.2% 

-10.9% 

4 

White  babies 

2001 

37 

37 

20 

-35.5% 

-45.9% 

4.3 

3.7 

2.3 

-46.4% 

-25.7% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

37 

29 

25 

-79.4% 

-73.8% 

9.4 

7.5 

7.2 

-24.0% 

-4.9% 

4 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

168 

194 

178 

+6.0% 

-8.2% 

16.0 

12.2 

14.5 

-9.2% 

18.8% 

3 

White  babies 

2001 

703 

120 

705 

+7.9% 

+ 72.5% 

14.2 

10.0 

77.9 

-76.5% 

79.5% 

73 

■# 

yn’- 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

65 

74 

73 

+72.3% 

+7.4% 

19.8 

19.2 

20.9 

5.9% 

8.8% 

3 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

239 

289 

221 

-7.5% 

-23.5% 

22.7 

18.2 

18.0 

-20.8% 

-1.0% 

4 

s 

White  babies 

2001 

736 

209 

756 

+ 74.7% 

-25.4% 

78.8 

17.3 

17.7 

-5.9% 

2.7% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

703 

80 

65 

-36.9% 

-78.8% 

37.3 

20.8 

18.6 

-40.5% 

-70.4% 

75 

W- 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

151 

335 

464 

+207.3% 

+38.5% 

14.4 

21.1 

37.7 

162.7% 

78.9% 

4 

White  babies 

2001 

46 

145 

240 

+421.7% 

+65.5% 

6.4 

12.0 

27.2 

327.5% 

126.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

105 

190 

224 

+113.3% 

+77.9% 

37.9 

49.4 

64.2 

101.1% 

30.1% 

7 

1 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,504 

4,096 

6,771 

+ 170.4% 

+65.3% 

13.2 

18.3 

27.1 

105.2% 

48.0% 

2 

White 

2000 

7,358 

2,256 

3,397 

+750.7% 

+50.6% 

9.5 

13.4 

79.6 

106.4% 

46.3% 

77 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,114 

1,767 

3,374 

+202.9% 

+90.9% 

22.0 

33.2 

44.0 

99.9% 

32.4% 

78 

teOD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

1 342 

403 

205 

-40.1% 

-49.1% 

31.9 

26.7 

15.8 

-50.5% 

-40.8%! 

I 10 

White  males 

2007  1 

777 

733 

59 

-49.6% 

-55.6% 

29.6 

23.2 

73.6 

-54.7% 

-47.4% 

20 

White  females 

2001 

72 

67 

47 

-34.7% 

-29.9% 

22.0 

14.2 

11.7 

-46.8% 

-77.6% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

84 

709 

57 

-32.1% 

-47.7% 

47.7 

47.6 

25.6 

-46.3% 

-46.2% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

69 

93 

42 

-39.1% 

-54.8% 

40.1 

39.4 

17.9 

-55.4% 

-54.6% 

7 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

315 

245 

70 

-77.8% 

-71.4% 

30.2 

17.4 

4.9 

-83.8% 

-71.8%| 

« 

White  males 

2000 

122 

74 

22 

-82.0% 

-70.3% 

33.2 

14.2 

4.8 

-85.5% 

-66. 2%  1 

1 

White  females 

2000 

65 

42 

75 

-76.9% 

-64.3% 

79.7 

8.9 

3.4 

-82.2% 

-67. 8%  1 

1 

African  Amencan  and  Other  males 

2000 

1 

75 

79 

-74.7% 

-74.7% 

44.7 

35.6 

7.8 

-82.6% 

-78. 7%  i 

^ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000  1 

! 

54 

12 

-76.5% 

-77.8% 

31.3 

25.2 

4.8 

-84.7% 

-81.0%' 

42 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

323 

192 

260 

-19.5% 

+35.4% 

33.1 

14.8 

20.0 

-39.6% 

35.1% 

8 

White  males 

2002 

86 

40 

54 

-37.2% 

+35.0% 

24.8 

8.9 

12.1 

-57.2% 

36.0% 

9 

White  females 

2002 

82 

42 

43 

-47.6% 

+2.4% 

24.7 

9.2 

11.4 

-53.8% 

23.9% 

73 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

75 

53 

82 

+9.3% 

+54.7% 

49.0 

25.9 

36.1 

-26.3% 

39.4% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

j 80 

56 

81 

+ 7.3% 

+44.6% 

55.6 

29.3 

32.1 

-42.3% 

9.6% 

37 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

211 

108 

231 

+9.5% 

+113.9% 

21.6 

8.3 

17.8 

-17.6% 

114.5% 

3 

White  males 

2002 

64 

29 

66 

+3.1% 

+ 127.6% 

78.3 

6.5 

74.9 

-78.6% 

129.2% 

2 

While  females 

2002 

29 

76 

29 

+0.0% 

+81.3% 

8.8 

3.5 

7.7 

-72.5% 

120.0% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

75 

35 

85 

+ 13.3% 

+142.9% 

49.3 

17.1 

37.6 

-23.7% 

119.9% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

43 

28 

57 

+18.6% 

+82.1% 

29.9 

14.7 

20.3 

-32.7% 

38.1% 

4 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

174 

323 

373 

+114.4% 

+ 15.5% 

17.7 

24.8 

25.8 

45.8% 

4.0% 

2 

White  males 

7998 

56 

706 

98 

+75.0% 

-7.5% 

76.0 

22.1 

79.9 

24.4% 

-10.0% 

4 

White  females 

7998 

30 

83 

86 

+186.7% 

+3.6% 

8.9 

17.7 

17.7 

98.9% 

0.0% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

i 

74 

102 

+92.5% 

+37.8% 

40.1 

44.8 

47.4 

78.2% 

5.8% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

1 35 

60 

83 

+137.1% 

+38.3% 

23.2 

32.3 

37.4 

67.2% 

15.8% 

3 

_J 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


“1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

”*  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Number 

Percer 

It 

I 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

543 

227 

491 

-9.6% 

+116.3% 

52.8 

21.3 

33.0 

-37.5% 

54.9% 

m White  males 

2002 

110 

52 

106 

-3.6% 

+103.8%o 

32.3 

13.2 

21.4 

-33.7% 

62.1%! 

White  females 

2002 

125 

52 

126 

+0.8% 

+ 142.3%o 

38.5 

15.0 

25.0 

-35.1% 

66.7% 

B African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

158 

58 

141 

-10.8% 

+143.1%o 

83.2 

37.9 

53.8 

-35.3% 

42.0% 

Bl  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

149 

65 

118 

-20.8% 

+81.5%o 

87.1 

38.2 

51.5 

-40.9% 

34.8% 

Pl'  Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

441 

209 

374 

-15.2% 

+78.9% 

42.6 

19.7 

25.1 

-41.1% 

27.4% 

White  males 

2002 

77 

74 

102 

+32.5% 

+37.8% 

22.5 

18.9 

20.5 

-8.9% 

8.5% 

White  females 

2002 

77 

43 

78 

+1.3% 

+81.4% 

23.7 

12.4 

15.5 

-34.6% 

25.0% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

155 

44 

125 

-19.4%, 

+184.1% 

80.7 

28.8 

48.1 

-40.4% 

67.0%, 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

129 

48 

69 

-46.5%, 

+43.8% 

74.6 

28.2 

30.1 

-59.7%o 

6.7% 

R;  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

284 

334 

NA 

+17.6% 

NA 

25.6 

24.4 

NA 

-4.7% 

_ 

;v|  White  males 

1998 

NA 

83 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22 

14.1 

NA 

-35.9% 

kS  White  females 

1998 

NA 

53 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.2 

12.4 

NA 

-6.1% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.8 

52.1 

NA 

11.3% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

72 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.6 

30.4 

NA 

-28.6% 

L 

^HExit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
H attempt) 

2002 

385 

240 

339 

-11.9% 

+41.3% 

38.0 

27.7 

26.8 

-29.5% 

-3.2% 

ra  White  males 

2002 

108 

49 

70 

-35.2% 

+42.9% 

29.4 

16.4 

16.5 

-43.9% 

0.6% 

I White  females 

2002 

81 

62 

77 

-4.9% 

+24.2% 

23.6 

19.8 

18.9 

-19.9% 

-4.5% 

|H  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

100 

68 

101 

+ 1.0%o 

+48.5% 

64.1 

55.3 

48.3 

-24.6% 

-12.7% 

k African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

96 

60 

88 

-8.3% 

+46.7% 

66.2 

46.5 

41.5 

-37.3% 

-10.8% 

■ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
Wd  in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

333 

403 

378 

+13.6% 

-6.1% 

28.4 

32.6 

24.4 

-14.1% 

-25.1% 

^ 1 

• |l  White  males 

2000-02 

139 

184 

168 

+20.6% 

-8.9% 

33.3 

40.4 

31.8 

-4.5% 

-21.4%, 

' j White  females 

2000-02 

90  ; 

95 

82 

-8.5% 

-13.3% 

23.2 

23.6 

17.3 

-25.4% 

-26.8% 

I African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

64 

86 

82 

+28.6% 

-5.0% 

34.0 

43.8 

29.0 

-14.6% 

-33.8% 

51  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

41 

38 

47 

+15.2% 

+22.8% 

22.7 

20.7 

17.5 

-22.8% 

-15.2%  j 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 

9(18-24) 

2000 

2,209 

2,461 

1,644 

-25.6% 

-33.2% 

30.9 

27.7 

12.3 

-60.1% 

-55.4% 

j White  males 

NA 

724 

934 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.2 

28.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

pS  White  females 

NA 

600 

632 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.0 

20.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

[ i 1 African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

437 

479 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44.1 

38.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Ih  African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

448 

416 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.7 

35.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

, , 

■n 

p 

' ' 



■ ■■ 

^ 

. **  «•  >1  ki 

HI  Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,985 

3,251 

3,268 

+9.5% 

+0.5% 

15.0 

13.4 

11.9 

-20.7% 

-11.2% 

White  children 

2000 

1,060 

1,451 

850 

-19.8% 

-41.4% 

7.5 

8.2 

4.6 

-38.7% 

-43.9% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,873 

1,800 

2,418 

+29.1% 

+34.3% 

33.7 

27.3 

26.8 

-20.6% 

-2.0% 

M Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 44,654 

$ 48,883 

$ 56,008 

+25.4% 

+14.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 48,474 

$ 51,874 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

' African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 31,560 

$ 37,511 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

109 

107 

83 

-23.9% 

-22.4% 

4.6 

4.4 

2.7 

-40.8% 

-38.6% 

White 

2001 

63 

64 

44 

-30.2% 

-31.3% 

3.8 

3.7 

2.1 

-45.0% 

-43.2% 

4.0 

-35.7% 

-34.4% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

46 

43 

39 

-15.2% 

-9.3% 

6.2 

6.1 

Delinquency 

2002 

89 

156 

279 

+213.5% 

+78.8% 

2.4 

3.8 

6.1 

153.8% 

60.3% 

White  males 

2002 

44 

87 

109 

+147.7% 

+25.3% 

3.5 

6.1 

7.0 

100.9%, 

15.3% 

White  females 

2002 

23 

33 

44 

+91.3% 

+33.3% 

1.8 

2.2 

3.1 

69.8% 

38.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

12 

28 

84 

+600.0% 

+200.0% 

2.1 

4.7 

10.2 

387. 8%o 

118.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

10 

8 

42 

+320.0% 

+425.0%o 

1.7 

1.3 

5.5 

220.9%, 

319.6% 

; ' ^ 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1 980  and  1 990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  5,931  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  3,222  were  White,  2,563 
were  African-American,  and  146  were  other  races.  There  were  5,293  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  5,681  in  1980, 
6,328  in  1970,  and  7,177  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45.6%  in  1960,  40.3%  in  1970,  and  32.4%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,791  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.3%  of  the  overall  population;  7.2%  of  Whites  and  7.2%  of 
African  Americans. 


racGS  comprisG  2.5%  of  childrGn  in  thG  county,  with  "two  or  morG  racGs"  at  1.0%  and  "soma  othar 
racG  alona"  at  0.8%  as  tha  largast  Othar  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  34.8%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  48.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  6 babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  2.2%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.5%  of  all  White  and  1.7%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  66.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  39  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  14.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  10.7%  of  all  White  and  18.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  71.8%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  70  babies,  25.2%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 

23.3%  of  White  and  27.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  60.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  36.7%  had  completed  12 
grades  (30.2%  of  Whites  and  45.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  38.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(46.5%  of  Whites  and  26.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  95 

babies,  34.2%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  38.6% 
and  in  1960  it  was  13.6%.  In  2001,  11.3%  of  White  children  and  64.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  14  babies,  5.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  109,  constituting  39.2%  of  all  babies,  15.1%  of  White  babies,  and 
71.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  256  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  71  divorce  decrees  involving  67  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  14  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1 ,474  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  28.9%  of  all  children,  up  from  24.8%  in  1990,  14.9%  in  1980,  and  12.6%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  14.9%  of  White  and  48.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
386  or  26.9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  1 1 .2%  of  White  and  53.6%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  60.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  66.8%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  34.4%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
55.4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  535  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  86.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  13.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  80.0%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  12.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  6.7%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.9%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 70.83  for  centers  and  $ 67.50  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  33.3%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  50%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers  with 
limited  education.  In  33.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  0%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare  homes, 
66.7%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  239  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  37.9%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
61.9%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  23.5%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  5.9%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  255  or  4.3%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  73  or  1 .2%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  3 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  16  or  0.3%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  66  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  38  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  19.0%  for  physical  abuse,  4.8%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  38.1%  for  physical  neglect,  2.4%o  for  educational  neglect,  2.4%  for  medical  neglect,  33.3%o  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  61  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  55.7%  were  male,  44.3%  were  female;  42.6%  were  White,  57.4%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  41.7%  were  ages  0 - 5,  28.3%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  30.0%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
19.7%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  60.7%  in  single  parent  families,  19.7%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
0.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  27  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.2  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  3.7%  0-2,  3.7%  3-5,  14.8%  6-10,  37.0%  1 1- 
13,  and  40.7%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  55.6%  males  and  44.4%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
48.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  7.4%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  14.8%  for  independent  living,  22.2%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  7.4%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.15  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.19  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


O ‘ This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 


£ J^|Cas  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,159  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  560  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  19.8%  of  all  children  and  youth;  10.5%  of  Whites  and  30.9%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  21.8%,  it  was 
34.6%  in  1979  and  42.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  21.5%  of  children  0-5 
(7.8%  White,  40.6%  African-American  and  Other),  and  18.6%  of  children  6 - 17  (1 1.4%  White,  27.2%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  18.4%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  41.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  9.7%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
63.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  2,893  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1 ,734  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  farmlies. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

644 

11.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,159 

19.8% 

335 

10.5% 

824 

30.9% 

Under  125% 

1,704 

29.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,063 

35.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,536  ^ 

43.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,596 

44.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

2,893 

49.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

5,931 

3,222 

2,709 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $46,319.  In  1989  it  was  $44,588,  and  1979,  it 
was  $37,458,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$26,625  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $54,881  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Edgefield  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  decreased  by  -1.0%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  169’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  29.0  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 224, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  315  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 227.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  63,  or  22.7%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  105, 

or  37.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  44  or  27.7%  of  Whites  and  61  or  51.3%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  23  or  8.3%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  16.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  2.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  21  or  2.4%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
0.4%  of  White  babies  and  4.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $10,191  and  $15,590  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,639  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $79,959  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $37,201  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  75.2%  from 
9.7  to  17.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  43.2%  from  7.4  to  4.2  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  178.6%  from  11.5  to  32.0  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  2 White  and  13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  3 

White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Edgefield  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  476  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  3 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  44.1%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  6.7%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/ AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  250  to  375  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  1 1 youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  1 youth  under  15  and  26  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fioi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  17.4%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  38.2%  by  age  13,  and  55.9%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  20.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  28.5%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  32.2%  of  White  male  and  30.1%  of  White  femab  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  28.3%  of  African-American  males  and  16.0%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (9.0%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(35.5%  compared  with  1.5%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


ERIC-  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  593  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  432  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  95  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in 
Edgefield  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  59%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  378  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  252  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  481  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  301  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  782  uninsured  children  in  Edgefield  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  5 nurses,  compared  with  7 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Edgefield  County  has  increased  by  70.0%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  40.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$5.7  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Edgefield  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  2,424. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

60 

113 

15 

7 

195 

Children  1 - 5 

199 

457 

13 

14 

683 

Children  6- 14 

3231 

756 

7 

43 

1,129 

Children  15-18 

95 

307 

5 

10 

417 

Total 

677 

1,633 

40 

74 

2,424 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  35.8%  for  Whites  and  50.0%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

43  children  not  ready  12.9%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


29  children  failing 


8.5%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

66  children  failing  1 9.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


80  children  over-age  24.5%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
79  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  97  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  12.6%  and  14.7%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  12.5%  of  White  8—9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.6%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  12.9%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  24.5%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  14.7%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  (f  95  speech  and  language  impaired,  432  learning  disabled,  18  emotionally 
disabled,  91  mentally  impaired,  and  12  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  16.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

92  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  41.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Edgefield  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  53.1%  to  31.5%  in  math  and  from 
55.5%  to  25%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  35.3%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  36.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  26.6%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  37.5%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  29.9%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  29.7%  in  1990  and  32.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  35.7%,  but  in  2002  20.6%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  44.0%  in  1999  and  37.4%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  24.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  424  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  138  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

28.6 

21.7 

10.1 

39.3 

41.9 

4 

22.6 

14.4 

11.8 

32.9 

31.9 

5 

27.1 

17.3 

12.0 

48.6 

34.8 

6 

31.8 

19.0 

18.8 

43.8 

41.6 

7 

41.3 

26.7 

22.5 

63.6 

47.8 

8 

44.9 

20.3 

22.9 

66.7 

65.8 

Basic 

3 

43.7 

46.4 

36.7 

43.8 

48.6 

4 

39.6 

31.1 

35.5 

45.9 

47.2 

5 

48.8 

43.9 

54.2 

40.0 

56.2 

6 

44.4 

46.0 

40.6 

42.5 

48.1 

7 

35.6 

38.9 

42.3 

23.2 

42.0 

8 

42.5 

59.5 

52.9 

29.5 

30.4 

Proficient 

3 

14.5 

20.3 

21.5 

11.2 

5.4 

4 

22.6  ^ 

26.7 

32.9 

15.3 

15.3 

5 

15.3 

22.4 

24.1 

8.6 

4.5 

6 

15.5 

22.2 

21.9 

12.3 

7.8 

7 

14.6 

20.0 

21.1 

9.1 

8.7 

8 

10.0 

17.6 

17.1 

2.6 

3.8 

Advanced 

3 

13.2 

11.6 

31.6 

5.6 

4.1 

4 

15.2 

27.8 

19.7 

5.9  ^ 

5.6 

5 

8.8 

16.3 

9.6 

2.9 

4.5 

6 

8.3 

12.7 

18.8 

1.4 

2.6 

7 

8.5 

14.4 

14.1 

4.0 

1.4 

8 

2.7 

2.7 

7.1 

1.3 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  30.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  331 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  147  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  1 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

23.5 

23.2 

7.6 

34.8 

27.0 

4 

18.6 

12.2 

7.9 

32.1 

22.2 

5 

26.2 

21.4 

8.4 

48.6 

30.3 

6 

36.5 

23.8 

23.4 

53.4 

41.6 

7 

26.8 

20.0 

8.5 

46.9 

26.1 

8 

29.9 

16.2 

12.9 

45.7 

41.8 

Basic 

3 

39.2 

30.4 

19.0 

50.6 

55.4 

4 

44.7 

47.8 

31.6 

48.8 

50.0 

5 

53.2 

52.0 

61.4 

40.0 

57.3 

6 

40.1 

47.6 

34.4 

41.1 

37.7 

7 

49.1 

53.3 

45.1 

41.8 

58.0 

8 

45.4 

54.1 

41.4 

44.4 

41.8 

Proficient 

3 

33.4 

42.0 

62.0 

14.6 

17.6 

4 

35.7 

38.9 

57.9 

19.0 

27.8 

5 

20.0 

26.5 

27.7  ^ 

11.4 

12.4 

6 

19.5 

27.0 

32.8 

4.1 

16.9 

7 

20.7 

23.3 

39.4 

10.2  ^ 

13.0 

8 

20.1 

25.7 

31.4 

8.6 

16.5 

Advanced 

3 

3.9 

4.3 

11.4 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

0.9 

1.1 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.6 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

4.0 

1.6 

9.4 

1.4 

3.9 

7 

3.4 

3.3 

7.0 

1.0 

2.9 
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Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


152  students  drop  out  annually 


* 

46.0%  students  drop  out 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  34.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate• **  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  27.5%  during  1985-89,  and  29.9% 
during  1990-94,  34.8%  during  1995-97  and  45.1%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  98.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
1 .7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  S"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  4 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  16 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  22.3%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  18.6%  to  46.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

19.0% 

23.1% 

34.8% 

43.5% 

38.3% 

28.7% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

11.2% 

17.8% 

26.6% 

20.6% 

32.4% 

21.1% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

7.6% 

18.3% 

25.9% 

28.7% 

32.4% 

20.9% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

19.7% 

32.8% 

2.8% 

4.1% 

14.0% 

21.2% 

2.0% 

5.4% 

9.7% 

14.9% 

12.6% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.2% 

12.9% 

NA% 

0.6% 

8.9% 

18.9% 

2.5% 

2.2% 

0.0% 

8.0% 

4.5% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

45.3% 

29.9% 

9.3% 

13.1% 

35.3% 

26.6% 

20.1% 

22.9% 

27.7% 

22.9% 

25.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.0% 

0.7% 

5.1% 

10.1% 

6.3% 

4.9% 

17.3% 

26.5% 

7.4% 

11.8% 

9.9% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.0% 

5.6% 

4.6% 

12.0% 

11.8% 

11.5% 

6.7% 

11.7% 

7.6% 

10.4% 

9.2% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

57.4% 

38.6% 

31.1% 

20.8% 

54.3% 

45.4% 

43.3% 

35.2% 

46.7% 

34.8% 

40.0% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

10.5% 

6.5% 

2.9% 

2.6% 

23.9% 

13.9% 

9.8% 

13.3% 

12.0% 

9.4% 

10.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

9.9% 

20.2% 

3.6% 

13.2% 

13.6% 

16.2% 

5.0% 

4.7% 

8.1% 

12.8% 

10.8% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

17.7% 

NA 

12.0% 

NA 

9.7% 

NA 

4.3% 

NA 

10.7% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.6% 

7.8% 

0.6% 

3.3% 

5.0% 

7.9% 

1.5% 

2.4% 

2.7% 

5.1% 

4.1% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

11.9% 

17.1% 

17.6% 

35.4% 

12.2% 

11.0% 

16.5% 

27.7% 

14.6% 

23.4% 

19.6% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

3.3% 

5.8% 

6.3% 

17.6% 

4.5% 

6.3% 

4.9% 

10.7% 

4.7% 

10.3% 

7.9% 

O 

ERIC 


Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.6%  middle  school,  44.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  26.4%  middle  school,  19.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  27.2%  middle  school,  3 1 .5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  34.8%  middle  school,  59.5%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use;*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  22.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  42.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  40.1%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
31.4%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  38.9%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  31.1% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.1%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.5%  by  age  13,  and  63.7%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  22.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  33.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  20.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  35.8%  of  eighth 
graders  and  72.5%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  72.7%  of  eighth  graders  and  73.4%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  45.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  50.0%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.1%  of  'f''  and  8*'  graders  and  20.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
15.6%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.7%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  21.5%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  12.5%  5 or  mt 
Among  seniors,  30.9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.1%  5 or  more;  however  24.3%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  8.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.9%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.5%  of  White  males,  1 1.9%  W1 
females,  22.7%  of  African-American  males,  and  12.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug ' 
at  an  early  age:  4. 1%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  15.1%  had  used  a drug  by  age  1 3,  and  35.2%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.9%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  19.1%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  17.6%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.9%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  56.6%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  23.8%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


ERIC*  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  22  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  21  in  2000  and  11  in  2001.  This  represented  1.6%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.7%  for 
Whites  and  1.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  54.5%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Edgefield  County  has  decreased  by  68.C 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  56.4%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  72.9%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  87  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  19.5%  were  age  12  or  younger,  20.7%  were  13  or  14,  and  59.8%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  9.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  11  juvenile  cases  constituting  9.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  8.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
36.7%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  55.1%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  27.3%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  54.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  18.2%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  0.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
37.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  44.8%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  12.6%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  4.3%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21.4%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  52  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  4.8%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  7 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  332  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  21.5%  of  their  age  group:  19.6%  for  White 
and  23.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  ftill  time  or  work  ftill  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  10  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  4 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Edgefield  County.  The  28.9% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  19.8%  in  poverty,  45.1%  not  graduating  from  school,  42.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.9%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
86.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  60.8%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  71.1%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  80.2%  were  not  poor  and  50.7%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.7%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  87.1%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  55.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*'  grade  math  and  70.1%  for  8'*'  grade  reading,  58.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  54.9%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  57.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79. 1%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  7 1 .5%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  37.3%  of 
3rd  graders  and  24.7%  of  S'"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  27.7%  of  3^‘*  graders  and 
12.7%  of  8'*'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
wvyw.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to; 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@.ogc. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Edgefield  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


i 

1 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-i>res 

1980  Rank 

199' 

KM 

D 

€ 

t 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  i 

29 

27 

23 

-20.7% 

-14.8% 

9.7 

9.1 

8.3 

-14.1% 

-8.4%] 

r 35 

White  babies 

2001  \ 

8 

7 

4 

-50.0% 

-42.9% 

7.4 

5.6 

2.5 

-66.2% 

-55.7% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

21 

20 

19 

-9.5% 

-5.0% 

10.9 

77.5 

76.0 

46.0% 

38.9% 

74 

m 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

166 

126 

105 

+36.7% 

-16.7% 

55.3 

42.3 

37.8 

-31.6% 

-10.6% 

42 

Y 

White  babies 

2001 

30 

32 

44 

+46.7% 

+37.5% 

27.8 

25.8 

27.7 

-0.4% 

7.3% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

136 

94 

61 

-55.1% 

-35.1% 

70.8 

54.0 

51.3 

-27.6% 

-5.7^ 

43 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

12 

9 

15 

+25.0% 

+66.7% 

1.3 

1.0 

1.7 

29.7% 

75.2%1 

1 6 

m 

White  babies 

2001 

2 

3 

2 

+0.0% 

-33.3% 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

-25.3% 

-43. 2%  1 

i 2 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

10 

6 

13 

+30.0% 

+ 116.7% 

1.8 

1.1 

3.2 

79.3% 

178.6%\ 

i 70 

wS 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

24 

19 

6 

-75.0% 

-68.4% 

8.0 

6.4 

2.2 

-72.5% 

-65.5%| 

16 

White  babies 

2001 

2 

4 

4 

+ 100.0% 

+0.0% 

7.9 

3.2 

2.5 

35.0% 

-22. 5%  I 

1 f 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

22 

15 

2 

-90.9% 

-86.7% 

77.5 

8.6 

1.7 

-85.3% 

-80. 5%  1 

1 f5 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

63 

48 

39 

-38.1% 

-18.8% 

21.0 

16.1 

14.0 

-33.3% 

-13.1%| 

1 26 

White  babies 

2001 

11 

11 

17 

+54.5% 

-54.5% 

10.2 

8.9 

10.7 

5.7% 

20. 6%  1 

1 ^ 

p 

# 

it- 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

52 

37 

22 

-57.7% 

+40.5% 

27.1 

21.3 

18.5 

-31.7% 

-73. 7%  I 

1 26 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

98 

85 

70 

-28.6% 

-17.6% 

32.7 

28.5 

25.2 

-22.9% 

-11.7% 

18 

White  babies 

2001 

25 

27 

37 

+48.0% 

+37.0% 

23.1 

21.8 

23.3 

0.7% 

7.0% 

72 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

1 73 

58 

33 

-54.8% 

-43.1% 

38.0 

33.3 

27.7 

-27.7% 

-76.8% 

7 

— 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

1 7^ 

116 

109 

+43.4% 

-6.0% 

25.3 

38.9 

39.2 

54.7% 

0.7% 

24 

White  babies 

2001 

4 

8 

24 

+500.0% 

+200.0% 

3.7 

6.5 

75.7 

307.7% 

734. 7%  1 

1 6 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

72 

108 

85 

+ 18.1% 

-21.3% 

37.5 

62.1 

71.4 

90.5% 

75.7% 

3 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000  1 

1 779 

1,141 

1,474 

+89.2% 

+29.2% 

14.9 

24.8 

28.9 

94.1% 

16.6% 

6 

White 

2000 

1 152 

256 

445 

+192.8% 

+ 73.8% 

6.6 

11.3 

74.9 

726.3% 

32.1% 

2 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1 627 

883 

1,029 

+64.1% 

+ 76.5% 

20.9 

37.9 

48.6 

132.7% 

28.3%  j 

1 6 

..a:  ">r  Ml  x 

. 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

139 

102 

43 

-69.1% 

-57.8% 

43.8 

28.4 

12.9 

-70.5% 

-54.6% 

33 

White  males 

2001 

11 

18 

9 

-18.2% 

-50.0% 

20.8 

22.2 

9.9 

-52.4% 

-55.4% 

3 

White  females 

2001 

15 

8 

2 

-86. 7% 

-75.0% 

30.0 

73.3 

2.7 

-97.0% 

-79.7% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

58 

40 

20 

-65.5% 

-50.0% 

57.4 

34.8 

22.5 

-60.8% 

-35.3% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

55 

36 

12 

-78.2% 

-66.7% 

48.7 

35.0 

15.4 

-68.4% 

-56.0%  i 

1 ^ 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

108 

105 

83 

-23.1% 

-21.0% 

37.2 

30.8 

22.3 

-40.1% 

-27.6%| 

46 

White  males 

2000 

18 

17 

18 

+0.0% 

+5.9% 

35.4 

23.1 

18.4 

-48.0% 

-20.3%  1 

1 45 

White  females 

2000 

8 

8 

11 

+37.5% 

+37.5% 

17.0 

13.4 

12.7 

-25.3% 

-5.2% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

52 

44 

28 

-46.2% 

-36.4% 

57.7 

44.0 

29.6 

-48.7% 

-32.7% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

30 

36 

26 

-13.3% 

-27.8% 

28.9 

33.0 

28.0 

-3.1% 

-75.2% 

47 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

89 

40 

89 

+0.0% 

+ 122.5% 

35.2 

13.5 

28.6 

-18.8% 

111.9% 

14 

White  males 

2002 

10 

5 

15 

+50.0% 

+200.0% 

22.7 

8.6 

21.7 

-4.4% 

152.3% 

4 

hr- 

White  females 

2002 

7 

7 

8 

+ 14.3% 

+ 14.3% 

15.2 

77.5 

10.1 

-33.6% 

-12.2% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

38 

14 

35 

-7.9% 

+150.0% 

47.5 

17.7 

39.3 

-77.3% 

122.0% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

33 

14 

31 

-6.1% 

+121.4% 

40.7 

14.3 

41.9 

2.9% 

193.0% 

7 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

66 

23 

73 

+10.6% 

+217.4% 

26.1 

7.7 

23.5 

-10.0% 

205.2% 

7 

White  males 

2002 

13 

4 

16 

+23.1% 

+300.0% 

29.6 

6.8 

23.2 

-27.6% 

241.2% 

23 

White  females 

2002 

5 

4 

6 

+20.0% 

+50.0% 

70.9 

6.6 

7.6 

-30.3% 

15.2% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

31 

7 

31 

+0.0% 

+342.9% 

38.7 

8.8 

34.8 

-10.1% 

295.5% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

16 

8 

20 

+25.0% 

+ 150.0% 

79.8 

8.1 

27.0 

36.4% 

233.3% 

2 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

67 

120 

48 

-28.4% 

-60.0% 

26.6 

37.5 

17.3 

-35.0% 

-53.9% 

13 

White  males 

199B 

8 

14 

4 

-50.0% 

-71.4% 

16.7 

25.0 

5.9 

-64. 7% 

-76.4% 

5 

White  females 

1998 

4 

8 

6 

+50.0% 

-25.0% 

10.0 

14.0 

7.9 

-27.0% 

-43.6% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

28 

54 

18 

-35. 7% 

-66.7% 

37.8 

50.5 

32.1 

-75.7% 

-36.4% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

26 

44 

20 

-23.7% 

-54.5% 

32.1 

44.0 

27.0 

-75.9% 

-38.6% 

72 

1 

'Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
"1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
””  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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r 

indicators 

Number 

Percent 

1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

I960* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

CT Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

135 

79 

135 

+0.0% 

+70.9% 

53.1 

31.5 

44.9 

-15.4% 

42.5% 

M White  males 

2002 

11 

6 

15 

+36.4% 

+ 150.0% 

26.2 

14.3 

20.3 

-22.5% 

42.0% 

|H  White  females 

2002 

13 

6 

16 

+23.1% 

+ 166.7% 

31.7 

12.8 

22.9 

-27.8% 

78.9%, 

W African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

60 

36 

52 

-13.3% 

+44.4%, 

63.8 

44.4 

66.7 

4.5% 

50.2%o 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

49 

31 

52 

+6.1% 

+67.7% 

66.2 

38.7 

65.8 

-0.6% 

70.0%o 

PI  Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

142 

63 

91 

-35.9% 

+44.4% 

55.5 

25.0 

29.9 

-46.1% 

19.6% 

r White  males 

2002 

13 

11 

12 

-7.7% 

+9.1%, 

31.0 

26.2 

16.2 

-47.7%, 

-38.2% 

^ White  females 

2002 

10 

3 

9 

-10.0% 

+200.0%, 

24.4 

6.4 

12.9 

-47.1%, 

101.6%, 

K African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

68 

27 

37 

-45.6% 

+37.0%, 

71.6 

33.3 

45.7 

-36.2% 

37.2%, 

S African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

49 

21 

33 

-32.7% 

+57.1%, 

65.3 

25.9 

41.8 

-36.0% 

61.4%, 

Ijj  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

71 

56 

NA 

-21.1% 

NA 

29.7 

24.8 

NA 

-16.5% 

? White  males 

1998 

NA 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19.1 

10.6 

NA 

-44.5%, 

•M  White  females 

1998 

NA 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.5 

10.9 

NA 

14.7%o 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

32 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.3 

33.9 

NA 

-36.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

23 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.1 

38.5 

NA 

23.8% 

M Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
'^attempt) 

2002 

149 

69 

92 

-38.3% 

+33.3% 

55.4 

32.1 

41.6 

-24.9% 

29.6% 

jjlj  White  males 

2002 

16 

7 

19 

+ 18.8% 

+ 171.4%, 

31.4 

14.6 

33.3 

6.1%, 

728.7%] 

H White  females 

2002 

11 

5 

13 

+ 18.2% 

+ 160.0%, 

28.2 

12.8 

27.1 

-3.9%o 

111.7%, 

IIP  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

55 

20 

30 

-45.5% 

+50.0% 

67.9 

45.5 

52.6 

-22.5% 

15.6% 

Bj  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

65 

37 

29 

-55.4% 

-21.6%, 

67.7 

44.1 

50.0 

-26.1%, 

13.4%, 

^ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

82 

75 

152 

+85.8% 

+104.5% 

29.4 

28.1 

46.0 

56.4% 

63.8% 

B White  males 

2000-02 

10 

16 

38 

+296.5% 

+ 143.0%, 

18.4 

29.5 

45.9 

149.0%, 

55.6% 

f J White  females 

2000-02 

13 

24 

29 

+ 134.7% 

+24.8%, 

29.4 

42.3 

38.4 

30.7%o 

-9.2% 

H African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

42 

20 

49 

+ 15.9% 

+ 149.6%o 

39.6 

25.0 

58.2 

46.8%o 

732. 7% 

S African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

18 

16 

37 

+ 103. 7% 

+ 129.2%, 

22.8 

20.1 

41.0 

80.1%, 

103.9%o 

iM  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
11(18-24) 

2000 

754 

583 

807 

+7.0% 

+38.4% 

36.0 

37.1 

22.3 

-38.0% 

-39.8% 

||  White  males 

NA 

138 

108 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.3 

31.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

H White  females 

NA 

139 

102 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29.9 

29.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

300 

217 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51.4 

49.2 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

177 

156 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.1 

36.3 

NA 

NA 

A/A| 

r"  if 

k.. . 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1,958 

1,164 

1,159 

-40.8% 

-0.4% 

34.6 

21.8 

19.8 

-42.8% 

-9.2% 

1 White  children 

2000 

602 

152 

335 

-44.4% 

+ 120.4%, 

26.7 

6.4 

10.5 

-60.7% 

64.1%, 

l||  African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,356 

1,012 

824 

-39.2% 

-18.6%, 

39.9 

34.4 

30.9 

-22.5% 

-10.2%, 

* Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

37,458 

$ 

44,588 

$46,319 

+23.7% 

+3.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

44, 143 

$ 

53,156 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

® African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

30,921 

$ 

34,437 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

/M£O3903Oi]G[^ 

1 

•Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  1 

1 

27 

11 

-62.1% 

-59.3% 

4.3 

4.9 

1.6 

-63.0% 

-67.3% 

2001 

4 

7 

6 

+50.0%, ' 

-14.3%, 

1.5 

2.9 

1.7 

10.4% 

-41.4% 

jll  African  American  and  Other 

2001 

25 

20 

5 

-80.0%, 

-75.0% 

6.1 

6.5 

1.6 

-73.8% 

-75.4% 

* Delinquency 

2002 

23 

21 

52 

+ 126.1% 

+147.6% 

2.3 

2.3 

4.8 

109.3% 

109.3% 

ill  White  males 

2002 

1 5 

4 

13 

+ 160.0%, 

+225.0%, 

2.4 

2.0 

4.5 

86.8%, 

124.1%, 

White  females 

2002 

2 

2 

3 

+50.0%o 

+50.0%o 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

15.4%o 

75.4% 

L 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

7 

13 

24 

+242.9%, 

+84.6% 

2.4 

5.6 

8.3 

244.8%, 

47.8% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

9 

2 

12 

+33.3% 

+500.0% 

3.0 

0.8 

5.2 

73.9% 

552.2%  1 

L 

^Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  6,128  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  1,779  were  White,  4,232 
were  African-American,  and  117  were  other  races.  There  were  6,343  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  6,764  in  1980, 
8,172  in  1970,  and  9,321  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45.0%  in  1960,  40.9%  in  1970,  and  32.7%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,927  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.2%  of  the  overall  population:  6.2%  of  Whites  and  9.3%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  1.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  0.9%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.6%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  25  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  7.8%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  5.8%  of  all  White  and  8.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  96.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  66  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  20.7%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  14.6%  of  all  White  and  23.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  95.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth;  Children’s  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  79  babies,  24.8%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 

29. 1%  of  White  and  22.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  56.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  43.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (29.1%  of  Whites  and  50.2%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  31.8%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(41.7%  of  Whites  and  27.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers ; Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  134 
babies,  42.0%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  42.1% 
and  in  1960  it  was  14.9%.  In  2001,  17.5%  of  White  children  and  53.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  56  babies,  17.6%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  190,  constituting  59.6%  of  all  babies,  36.9%  of  White  babies, 
and  70.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


*lncludes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  165  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  82  divorce  decrees  involving  76  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  23  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,011  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  40.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  29.9%  in  1990,  21.0%  in  1980,  and  14.3%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.1%  of  White  and  50.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
470  or  39.3%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.9%  of  White  and  51.9%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Figure  3:  Children  Under  18  in  Single  Parent  Families 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  68.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  72.6%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  36.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
67.5%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  846  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  93.0%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  7.0%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  90.4%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  6.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.6%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 106.20  for  centers  and  $ 57.19  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  25%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  25%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers  with 
limited  education.  In  50%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high  school 
degree.  In  100%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare  homes, 
85.7%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  14.3%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  427  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  35.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
54.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  19.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  7.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  327  or  5.3%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  108  or  1.8%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  7 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  3 or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  125  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  57  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  14.5%  for  physical  abuse,  8.1%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  37.1%  for  physical  neglect,  1.6%  for  educational  neglect,  1.6%  for  medical  neglect,  37.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  102  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  52.9%  were  male,  47.1%  were  female;  26.5%  were  White,  73.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  33.7%  were  ages  0 - 5,  39.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  26.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
30.4%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  43.1%  in  single  parent  families,  15.7%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
10.8%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  31  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.0  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  16.1%  0-2,  16.1%  3-5,  19.4%  6-10, 29.0% 
1 1-13,  and  19.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  48.4%  males  and  51.6%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
45.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  25.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  6.5%  for  independent  living,  22.6%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.83  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.22  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


’ This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  1,518  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  780  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  25.0%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.0%  of  Whites  and  30.2%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

*^1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  26.4%,  it  was 
26.1%  in  1979  and  44.2%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  29.0%  of  children  0-5 
(16.6%  White,  34.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  23.2%  of  children  6-17  (10.5%  White,  28.3%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  24.1%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  45.3%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  9.7%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
57.8%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  3,190  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,672  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

588 

9.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,518 

25.0% 

209 

12.0% 

1,309 

30.2% 

Under  125% 

1,997 

32.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,415 

39.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,749 

45.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,944 

48.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,190 

52.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

6,128 

1,779 

4,349 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $39,070.  In  1989  it  was  $37,779,  and  1979,  it 
was  $35,378,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$19,279  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $52,724  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Fairfield  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.3%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  176'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  30.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 199, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  605  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 200.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care ; Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  76,  or  23.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  101, 

or  31.7%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  21  or  20.4%  of  Whites  and  80  or  37.0%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  29  or  9. 1%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight;  9.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.7%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  27  or  2.8%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
2.3%  of  White  babies  and  3.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $14,156  and  $110,884  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $2,174  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,000,912  for  all  low 
birthweight  babies,  of  which  $797,212  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  15.8%  from 
8.6  to  7.2  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  17.2%  from  2.8  to  3.2  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  18.9%  from  1 1 .2  to  9. 1 per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  1 White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  1 White  and 

9 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Fairfield  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,068  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  52.7%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fuUy  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  0.8%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr. 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  235  to  352  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  23  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  54  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fm; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.5%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  32.4%  by  age  13,  and  48.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  22.9%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  34.6%  of  White  male  and  23.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  24.7%  of  African-American  males  and  16.4%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.5%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(20.5%  compared  with  1 .0%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  613  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f» 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  235  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  255  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  2 in 
Fairfield  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  380  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  253  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  530  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  292  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  822  uninsured  children  in  Fairfield  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  in  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  5 nurses,  compared  with  1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 throu^  18  in  Fairfield  County  has  increased  by  77.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  53.6%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$7.7  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Fairfield  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  3,284. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

47 

163 

0 

6 

216 

Children  1-5 

188 

694 

0 

30 

912 

Children  6-14 

229 

1,327 

0 

61 

1,617 

Children  15  - 18 

69] 

458 

0 

12 

539 

Total 

533 

2,642 

0 

109 

3,284 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limite 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  33.3%  for  Whites  and  34.0%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

56  children  not  ready  19.9%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002; 


12  children  failing  4.2%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

26  children  failing  8.6%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
124  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  1 12  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  22.8%  and  17.9%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  6.7%  of  White  8 — 9 year  olds  were  in  special  education 
and  19.7%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  19.9%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  18.5%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  17.9%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  fiiture  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  255  speech  and  language  impaired,  235  learning  disabled,  1 18  emotionally 
disabled,  57  mentally  impaired,  and  54  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  19.8%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

100  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  49.8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Fairfield  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  77.4%  to  27.5%  in  math  and  from 
77.3%  to  36%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  58.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  39.5%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  47.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  54.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  53.3%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage Jn  the 
bottorn  quarter  was  59.8%  in  1990  and  53.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  58.3%,  but  in  2002  42.4%  of  4''  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8''’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  60.3%  in  1999  and  59.6%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  15.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  715  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  13 1 at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

55.4 

45.0 

50.0 

56.8 

56.5 

4 

51.0 

25.0 

28.6 

60.0 

50.0 

5 

55.2 

45.8 

47.1 

57.1 

56.3 

6 

56.0 

52.9 

33.3 

64.8 

50.4 

7 

72.0 

61.1 

50.0 

79.5 

68.3 

8 

62.5 

53.3 

31.6 

68.4 

63.0 

Basic 

3 

36.7 

45.0 

38.9 

35.2 

36.5 

4 

36.8 

25.0 

57.1 

30.5 

41.8 

5 

33.9 

33.3 

35.3 

32.8 

34.9 

6 

35.8 

23.5 

66.7 

28.7 

41.2 

7 

23.2 

27.8 

50.0 

18.2 

24.4 

8 

34.0 

26.7 

68.4 

30.7 

32.4 

Proficient 

3 

7.6 

10.0 

11.1 

7.2 

7.0 

4 

7.7 

25.0 

14.3 

4.8 

6.6 

5 

8.0 

16.7 

17.6 

6.7 

6.3 

6 

6.7 

17.6 

0.0 

5.7 

6.9 

7 

3.8 

5.6 

0.0 

2.3 

5.7 

8 

2.7 

6.7 

0.0 

0.9 

4.6 

Advanced 

3 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

4 

4.6 

25.0 

0.0 

4.8 

1.6 

5 

2.8 

4.2 

0.0 

3.4 

2.4 

6 

1.4 

5.9 

0.0 

0.8 

1.5 

7 

1.0 

5.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

8 

0.8 

13.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  1 1.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  572 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  77  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 
0 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

44.4 

30.0 

23.5 

52.8 

40.9 

4 

33.8 

25.0 

21.4 

45.8 

26.2 

5 

49.0 

41.7 

35.3 

57.0 

44.4 

6 

46.8 

47.1 

16.7 

55.7 

41.2 

7 

58.5 

64.7 

25.0 

71.8 

48.0 

8 

56.8 

46.7 

21.1 

70.8 

50.0 

Basic 

3 

37.8 

35.0 

41.2 

34.1 

41.7 

4 

52.5 

40.0 

42.9 

49.5 

58.2 

5 

41.0 

41.7 

47.1 

35.5 

45.2 

6 

37.6 

23.5 

75.0 

32.8 

40.5 

7 

32.4 

17.6 

62.5 

23.7 

39.8 

8 

31.1 

20.0 

36.8 

26.5 

36.4 

Proficient 

3 

17.5 

35.0 

35.3 

13.0 

16.5 

4 

12.9  1 

35.0  ^ 

28.6 

4.7 

14.8 

5 

9.7 

16.7 

17.6 

7.4 

9.5 

6 

13.8 

29.4 

8.3 

9.8 

16.0 

7 

8.7 

17.6 

6.3 

4.6 

12.2 

8 

10.5 

26.7 

36.8 

2.7 

11.8 

Advanced 

3 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

4 

0.8 

0.0 

7.1 

0.0 

0.8 

5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

6 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

2.3 

7 

0.3 

0.0 

6.3 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

1.6 

6.7 

5.3 

0.0 

1.8 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


122  students  drop  out  annually  43.1%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  40.5%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  32.4%  during  1985-89,  and  39.5% 
during  1990-94,  41.2%  during  1995-97  and  45.0%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  93.5%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
6.5%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ IZ"*  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
O **  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
ERIC***  ' 2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  30  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  22 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  24.6%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  33.8%  to  72.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

18.2% 

16.2% 

26.6% 

43.3% 

80.6% 

22.7% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

11.1% 

16.3% 

26.4% 

15.0% 

14.3% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

14.3% 

11.9% 

21.9% 

36.0% 

65.6% 

18.2% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

28.9% 

22.4% 

2.4% 

4.5% 

17.6% 

21.1% 

3.0% 

8.8% 

10.6% 

14.4% 

12.8% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.2% 

8.6% 

NA% 

2.3% 

9.6% 

19.5% 

3.4% 

5.0% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

6.3% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

45.4% 

21.7% 

25.2% 

16.9% 

34.6% 

32.0% 

28.8% 

! 26.9% 

31.9% 

27.9% 

29.6% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

5.7% 

4.2% 

4.0% 

9.0% 

8.4% 

4.9% 

22.4% 

27.9% 

14.4% 

16.1% 

15.4% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

8.1% 

12.7% 

4.8% 

NA% 

11.4% 

11.8% 

8.5% 

9.1% 

9.5% 

0.0% 

3.9% 

Rec'd  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

46.4% 

20.8% 

16.8% 

23.1% 

28.7% 

32.6% 

31.2% 

19.5% 

30.2% 

25.0% 

27.1% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

15.3% 

6.0% 

4.8% 

5.2% 

19.4% 

25.9% 

17.7% 

20.8% 

17.4% 

20.8% 

19.4% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

10.1% 

3.9% 

16.0% 

12.7% 

10.6% 

12.0% 

7.9% 

3.5% 

9.7% 

7.4% 

8.4% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

10.9% 

NA 

8.8% 

NA 

12.9% 

NA 

7.2% 

NA 

9.7% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

10.3% 

4.2% 

2.4% 

5.2% 

4.4% 

8.8% 

1.6% 

2.6% 

3.4% 

5.3% 

4.5% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

21.6% 

10.2% 

26.9% 

45.2% 

14.1% 

12.8% 

25.1% 

26.0% 

20.5% 

20.9% 

20.7% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

4.6% 

2.1% 

12.4% 

17.2% 

5.4% 

4.4% 

4.6% 

7.4% 

5.5% 

6.5% 

6.1% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  talcing  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  37.9%  middle  school,  46.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  36.8%  middle  school,  28.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  34.5%  middle  school,  35.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school:  46.0%  middle  school,  63.2%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  25.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  35.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  38.0%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
33.1%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.4%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  29.P/o 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  18.1%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.2%  by  age  13,  and  60.2%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  24.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  18.0%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  54.0%  of  eighth 
graders  and  69.2%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  68.8%  of  eighth  graders  and  65.2%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  52.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  40.6%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  9.4%  of  7’’  and  8’’  graders  and  14.5%  of  hi^  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consume,  9.. 
of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  3.1%  reported  usually  5 or  m 
drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  1 1.4%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  3.4%  5 or  more.  Amc 
seniors,  21.2%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.2%  5 or  more;  however  21.8%  of  seniors  said  t 
they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  18.4%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  15.0%  of  White  males,  1 1 .1%  W1 
females,  21.3%  of  African-American  males,  and  10.7%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.1%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  13.7%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  29.2%  by  ; 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  9.1%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  13.8%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  29.8%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  13.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  73.4%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  35.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy;  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  30  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  31  in  2000  and  33  in  2001.  This  represented  4.9%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  3.7%  for 
Whites  and  5.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  72.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Fairfield  County  has  decreased  by  16.5 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  2 1 .3%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  18.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  49  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  4.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  24.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  71.4%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  12.9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  25  juvenile  cases  constituting  40.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  37.5%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
37.5%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  25.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  14.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  56.1%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  26.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members. 
29.3%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  67.3%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  22.4%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.3%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  1 1 .7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  28.3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  34  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.4%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  18  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  82  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 

any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  6.5%  of  their  age  group:  1.6%  for  White  and 
8.4%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either  school 
full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition  from 
school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the  problems  of 
young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and  county  repiorts 
on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  5 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  3 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  2 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Fairfield  County.  The  40.2% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  25.0%  in  poverty,  45.0%  not  graduating  from  school,  35.7%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  18.4%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  coimty, 
79.3%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  40.4%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  59.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  75.0%  were  not  poor  and  47.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.9%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  80.1%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  37.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  43.2%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  50.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  55.0%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  64.3%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  81.6%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  77.1%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  17.9%  of 
3rd  graders  and  12.1%  of  8'*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  8.0%  of  3"‘*  graders  and  3.5% 
of  8"  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to; 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact; 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc. state. sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
^„  Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Fairfield  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

1 

R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80*pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199> 

D 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  I 

37 

33 

29 

-21.6% 

-12.1% 

10.9 

8.6 

9.1 

-16.4% 

5.3%j 

41 

White  babies 

2001 

6 

3 

9 

+50.0% 

+200.0% 

5.9 

2.5 

8.7 

47.5% 

245.1%! 

25 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

31 

30 

20 

-35.5% 

-33.3% 

13.0 

11.4 

9.3 

-28.9% 

-18.8%  1 

32 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

131 

166 

101 

+22.9% 

-39.2% 

38.5 

43.5 

31.7 

-17.7% 

-27.1%8 

20 

White  babies 

2001  1 

20 

25 

21 

+5.0% 

-16.0% 

19.6 

21.0 

20.4 

4.1% 

-2.9% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

111 

141 

80 

-27.9% 

-43.3% 

46.6 

53.6 

37.0 

-20.5% 

-30.9% 

10 

^ Infant  Mortality 

2001 

25 

10 

7 

-72.0% 

-30.0% 

2.5 

0.9 

0.7 

-70.6% 

-15.8% 

41 

1 White  babies 

2001 

2 

1 

1 

-50.0% 

+0.0% 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

-49.4% 

17.2% 

3 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

23 

9 

6 

-73.9% 

-33.3% 

3.3 

1 

0.9 

-72.1% 

-18.9% 

42 

2 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001  1 31 

29 

25 

-19.4% 

-13.8% 

9.1 

7.6 

7.8 

-14.5% 

2.7% 

1 

mi 

White  babies 

2001  I 3 

7 

6 

+100.0% 

-14.3% 

2.9 

5.9 

5.8 

97.2% 

-1.4% 

6 

:i  ' 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

28 

22 

19 

-32.1% 

-13.6% 

11.8 

8.4 

8.8 

-25.2% 

5.2% 

17 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

71 

78 

66 

-7.0% 

-15.4% 

20.9 

20.4 

20.7 

-0.9% 

1.4% 

25 

White  babies 

2001 

13 

22 

15 

+ 15.4% 

+31.8% 

12.7 

18.5 

14.6 

14.6% 

-21.0% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

58 

56 

51 

-12.1% 

+8.9% 

24.4 

21.3 

23.6 

-3.1% 

10.9% 

12 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

118 

82 

79 

-33.1% 

-3,7% 

34.7 

21.5 

24.8 

-28.5% 

15.5% 

24 

White  babies 

2001 

22 

17 

30 

+36.4% 

+76.5% 

21.6 

14.3 

29.1 

34.9% 

103.7% 

8 

i African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

96 

65 

49 

-49.0% 

-24.6% 

40.3 

24.7 

22.7 

-43.8% 

-8.2% 

14 

1 Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

118 

178 

190 

+61.0% 

+6.7% 

34.7 

46.6 

59.6 

71.7% 

27.9% 

39 

White  babies 

2001 

7 

22 

38 

+442.9% 

+72.7% 

6.9 

18.5 

36.9 

437.7% 

99.6% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

111 

156 

152 

+36.9% 

-2.6% 

46.6 

59.3 

70.4 

50.9% 

18.6% 

22 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,283 

1,546 

2,011 

+56.7% 

+30.1% 

21.0 

29.9 

40.2 

91.6% 

34.6% 

33 

White 

2000 

208 

249 

310 

+49.0% 

+24.5% 

9.6 

13.2 

19.1 

99.3% 

45.0%| 

1 18 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,071 

1,291 

1,701 

+58.8% 

+31.8% 

26.7 

39.5 

50.4 

88.7% 

27. 5%  1 

1 !1 

IMmU 

tero 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

191 

73 

56 

-70.7% 

-23.3% 

54.4 

22.9 

19.9 

-63.4% 

-13.1  %| 

j « 

White  males 

2001 

12 

6 

4 

-66.7% 

-33.3% 

37.5 

14.0 

13.8 

-63.2% 

-1.4%! 

39 

White  females 

2001 

7 

1 

1 

-85.7% 

+0.0% 

25.0 

4.8 

4.0 

-84.0% 

-16.7% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

99 

45 

27 

-72.7% 

-40.0% 

65.1 

32.4 

25.5 

-60.8% 

-21.3% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

73 

21 

24 

-67.1% 

+14.3% 

52.5 

18.1 

19.8 

-62.3% 

9.4% 

36 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

88 

74 

55 

-37.5% 

-25.7% 

24.4 

24.3 

18.2 

-25.4% 

-25.1% 

36 

White  males 

2000 

8 

10 

5 

-37.5% 

-50.0% 

18.4 

25.4 

20.2 

9.8% 

-20.5% 

26 

I White  females 

2000 

3 

1 

4 

+33.3% 

+300.0% 

10.5 

2.0 

22.2 

111.4% 

1010.0% 

25 

I African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

A3 

44 

21 

-51.2% 

-52.3% 

28.5 

37.1 

17.7 

-37.9% 

-52.3% 

26 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

3A 

19 

25 

-26.5% 

+31.6% 

24.3 

16.6 

18.2 

-25.1% 

9.6% 

34 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

196 

60 

154 

-21.4% 

+156.7% 

49.0 

21.7 

55.4 

13.1% 

155.3% 

34 

White  males 

2002 

21 

3 

9 

-57.1% 

+200.0% 

42.0 

8.8 

45.0 

7.1% 

411.4% 

42 

White  females 

2002 

10 

9 

-10.0% 

NA 

29.4 

50.0 

70.1% 

NA 

30 

#■ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

96 

33 

71 

-26.0% 

+115.2% 

58.2 

33.0 

56.8 

-2.4% 

72.1%\ 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

69 

24 

65 

-5.8% 

+ 170.8% 

46.0 

20.9 

56.5 

22.8% 

170.3%\ 

13 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

228 

38 

122 

-46.5% 

+221.1% 

56.6 

13.8 

44.4 

-21.6% 

221.7% 

44 

While  males 

2002 

23 

3 

6 

-73.9% 

+100.0% 

46.0 

8.8 

30.0 

-34.8% 

240. 9%  i 

1 45 

White  females 

2002 

9 

4 

-55.6% 

NA 

25.7 

23.5 

-8.6% 

NA 

1 41 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

113 

17 

65 

-42.5% 

+282.4% 

68.5 

17.0 

52.8 

-22.9% 

210.6% 

! *11 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

83 

18 

47 

-43.4% 

+161.1% 

54.6 

15.7 

40.9 

-25. 1% 

160.5% 

! 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

145 

156 

101 

-30.3% 

-35.3% 

47.8 

54.4 

40.6 

-15.1% 

-25.4% 

42 

White  males 

1998 

12 

14 

3 

-75.0% 

*78.6% 

31.6 

43.7 

15.8 

-50.0% 

-63.8% 

1 

White  females 

1998 

9 

8 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

34.6 

30.8 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  males 
I African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1998 

71 

1 48 

81 

52 

61 

37 

-14.1% 

-22.9% 

-24.7% 

-28.8% 

57.3 

45.7 

63.3 

52.0 

55.6 

35.0 

-3.0% 

-23.4% 

-12.2% 

-32.7% 

i 36 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Fairfield  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


rx~"  # -*  • - » 

t ,m  :»  ti,. 

pr? 

Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

It 

l»r 

Most  1 
Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Ctiange  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

L Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

284 

77 

160 

-43.7% 

+107.8% 

77.4 

27.5 

62.5 

-19.3% 

127.3% 

lVh/7e  males 

2002 

28 

5 

8 

-71.4% 

+60.0% 

58.3 

78.5 

53.3 

-8.6% 

188.1%o 

1 White  females 

2002 

15 

6 

6 

-60.0%, 

+0.0% 

57.7 

16.2 

37.6 

-45.2% 

95.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

128 

37 

78 

-39.7% 

+7  70.8% 

82.0 

36.3 

68.4 

-76.6% 

88.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

109 

29 

68 

-37.6% 

+734.5% 

82.0 

25.4 

63.0 

-23.2% 

148.0%, 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

269 

102 

146 

-45.7% 

+43.1% 

77.3 

36.0 

56.8 

-26.5% 

57.8% 

White  males 

2002 

25 

7 

7 

-72.0% 

+0.0% 

53.2 

25.0 

46.7 

-12.2% 

86.8% 

White  females 

2002 

12 

6 

4 

-66. 7% 

-33.3% 

48.0 

16.2 

21.1 

-56.0% 

30.2%, 

^ — rri 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

132 

53 

80 

-39.4% 

+50.9% 

90.4 

51.5 

70.8 

-27.7% 

37.5% 

h 

In  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

97 

36 

55 

-43.3% 

+52.8% 

76.4 

31.3 

50.0 

-34.6% 

59.7% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

198 

100 

NA 

-49.5% 

NA 

59.8 

43.1 

NA 

-27.9% 

White  males 

7998 

NA 

17 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.5 

23.5 

NA 

-44.7%, 

^ White  females 

7998 

NA 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.3 

33.3 

NA 

-2.9% 

Pi  African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

98 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

71 

54.3 

NA 

-23.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

70 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

60.3 

37.0 

NA 

-38.6% 

III  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

168 

119 

100 

-40.5% 

-16.0% 

60.4 

45.1 

49.8 

-17.5% 

10.4% 

B White  males 

2002 

12 

8 

3 

-75.0% 

-62.5% 

35.3 

26.7 

50.0 

41.6%, 

87.3% 

White  females 

2002 

10 

5 

3 

-70.0% 

-40.0% 

27.8 

17.2 

33.3 

79.8% 

93.6% 

m African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

56 

50 

36 

-35.7%, 

-28.0% 

64.4 

58.1 

54.5 

-15.4%, 

-6.2% 

i-  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

89 

55 

57 

-36.0% 

+3.6% 

74.2 

47.4 

48.7 

-34.4%, 

2.7%, 

|- 

In  Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

141 

102 

122 

-12.9% 

+20.5% 

38.2 

26.5 

43.1 

12.8% 

62.8% 

^ White  males 

2000-02 

23 

17 

12 

-49.3% 

-37.4% 

57.7 

35.7 

44.3 

-73.3% 

26.4%, 

White  females 

2000-02 

8 

11 

13 

+68.9% 

+75.2% 

21.7 

29.7 

54.3 

149.7%, 

82.6% 

- 

fell  African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

65 

42 

54 

-75.8% 

+29.4% 

43.1 

26.8 

46.4 

7.6%, 

73.0% 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

46 

32 

44 

-4.0% 

+38.6% 

32.7 

22.3 

37.2 

13.7%, 

67.2% 

MYoung  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
Jf18-24) 

2000 

914 

830 

701 

-23.3% 

-15.5% 

36.3 

37.2 

24.6 

-32.2% 

-33.9% 

- 

t White  males 

NA 

143 

148 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.8 

41.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

# White  females 

NA 

119 

69 

NA 

NA 

NA 

30.7 

21.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

444 

307 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51.3 

43.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

“ 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1 208 

306 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.3 

35.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

M A-:  - JL  1 

' m;.  . 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1.746 

1,675 

1,518 

-13.1% 

-9.4% 

26.1 

26.4 

25.0 

-4.2% 

-5.3% 

White  children 

2000 

279 

200 

209 

-4.6% 

+4.5% 

10.1 

9.8 

12.0 

18.8%, 

22.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

7,499 

1,475 

1,309 

-72.7% 

-77.3% 

33.9 

34.2 

30.2 

-70.8% 

-11.6%, 

^ Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 35,378 

$ 37,779 

$ 39,070 

+10.4% 

+3.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 43,373 

$ 47,417 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 29,732 

$ 31,051 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

T*'lf  ^ 

■ 

m 

^Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

48 

33 

-32.7% 

-31.3% 

5.7 

6.4 

4.9 

-14.0% 

-23.4% 

1- 

White 

2001 

1 ^ 

9 

7 

+0.0% 

-22.2% 

2.8 

4.3 

3.7 

32.1% 

-14.0% 

L 

1 African  American  and  Other 

2001 

1 

39 

26 

-38.7% 

-33.3% 

7.0 

7.2 

5.3 

-24.3% 

-26.4% 

. J Delinquency 

2002 

101 

34 

+54.5% 

-66.3% 

1.8 

8.7 

3.4 

87.0% 

-61.3% 

^ White  males 

2002 

1 ^ 

75 

4 

-33.3% 

-73.3% 

3.7 

7.4 

2.9 

-7.8% 

-61.4%, 

^->1  White  females 

2002 

- 

12 

- 

NA 

-700.0% 

0.0 

5.9 

0.0 

NA 

-100.0%, 

i African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

9 

48 

17 

+88.9% 

-64.6% 

2.2 

12.9 

4.7 

114.6%, 

-63.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

7 

26 

13 

+85.7%o 

-50.0% 

7.6 

a 

6.7 

3.5 

119.6%, 

-47.6% 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
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count 


Florence 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  32,601  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  16,326  were  White,  15,41 1 
were  African-American,  and  864  were  other  races.  There  were  32,456  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  35,539  in  1980, 
34,904  in  1970,  and  37,803  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.9%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.8%  in  1960,  38.9%  in  1970,  and  32.3%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  9,920  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.9%  of  the  overall  population;  6.8%  of  Whites  and  9.2%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

49.9% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.7%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.0%  and  Asian  Alone  at 
0.8%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  33.8%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  51 .0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  1 18  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.2%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.3%  of  all  White  and  8.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  94.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  296  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  15.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  1 1 .6%  of  all  White  and  20.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  86.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  333  babies,  17.5%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
14.3%  of  White  and  21.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  47.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  36.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (31.2%  of  Whites  and  42.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  46.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(54.5%  of  Whites  and  36.5%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  739 
babies,  38.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  33.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  12.3%.  In  2001,  16.7%  of  White  children  and  64.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  122  babies,  6.4%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  861,  constituting  45.2%  of  all  babies,  23.0%  of  White  babies,  and 
70.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,114  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  487  divorce  decrees  involving  390  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  170  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  cf  children  hve  in  single-parent  families.  In  2000,  9,521  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  34.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  29.6%  in  1990,  20.7%  in  1980,  and  15.1%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.8%  of  White  and  53.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2,625  or  31.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  13.9%  of  White  and  54.9%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  65.4%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  72.2%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  34.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
60.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  5,417  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities’  in  the  county,  80.0%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  20.0%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  67.1%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  19.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  8.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  5.9%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 73.55  for  centers  and  $ 61.75  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  22.9%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  57.1%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  27.8%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  45.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  42.9%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  61 .6%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  23.1%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,095  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  26.9%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
57.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  15.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents : Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.9%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,653  or  5.1%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  446  or  1 .4%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  38  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  105  or  0.3%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  590  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  140  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  16.6%  for  physical  abuse,  7.6%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  22.8%  for  physical  neglect,  5.5%  for  educational  neglect,  4.1%  for  medical  neglect,  43.4%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  211  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.9%  were  male,  48.1%  were  female;  37.9%  were  White,  62.1%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  37.9%  were  ages  0-5,  44.8%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  17.2%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
19.4%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  58.3%  in  single  parent  families,  15.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
7. 1%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  156  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.1  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  13.5%  0-2,  7.1%  3-5,  23.1%  6-10,  16.0% 
11-13,  and  40.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  46.8%  males  and  53.2%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
30.1%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  37.2%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.5%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  18.0%  for  independent  living,  10.3%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.86  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.23  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


Q This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
' as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  7,313  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  3,394  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  22.7%  of  all  children  and  youth:  9.1%  of  Whites  and  36.5%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


°1989 

°1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  26.4%,  it  was 
27.8%  in  1979  and  32.4%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  24.5%  of  children  0-5 
(10.6%  White,  39.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  21.4%  of  children  6-17  (7.7%  White,  34.9%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  16.5%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  47.3%  of  children  in  single-parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.2%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
65.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  14,964  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  7,651  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

4,262 

13.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

7,313 

22.7% 

1,468 

9.1% 

5,845 

36.5% 

Under  125% 

9,086 

28.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

11,204 

34.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

13,145 

40.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

14,021 

43.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA  1 

NA 

Under  200% 

14,964 

46.5%  1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

32,601 

16,326 

16,275 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $52,314.  In  1989  it  was  $45,044,  and  1979,  it 
was  $40,989,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,666  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $65,927  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Florence  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.6%. 

Child  Support  Payments : There  were  1,312’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  29.2  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 229, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,430  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 201.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  644,  or  33.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  727, 
or  38.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  289  or  28.3%  of  Whites  and  438  or  49.6%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  21  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  218  or  1 1.4%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  15.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.2%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  157  or  2.8%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.5%  of  White  babies  and  4.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $18,672  and  $136,496  for  each  very  low 
birthweight  baby,  compared  with  $1,878  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of 
$6,951,634  for  all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $5,1 15,501  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  19.8%  from 
16.1  to  12.9  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  2.2%  from  7.3  to  7.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  20.8%  from  24.2  to  19.2  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  21  White  and  52  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  20 

White  and  72  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


■ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Florence  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  4,408  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  10  White  and  17  African-American  and  Other 

children  ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1 1 White  and  16  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  50.8%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  9.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,329  to  1,993  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  6 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  125  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  4 youth  under  15  and  234  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mat 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.6%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  33.7%  by  age  13,  and  49.6%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.7%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  35.2%  of  White  male  and  29.5%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  20.7%  of  African-American  males  and  9.9%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.7%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(17.0%  compared  with  1.4%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Florence  County.  Five  of  5 
, districts  participated,  but  there  was  partial  participation  by  the  largest  (District  1). 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  1 0%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  1 7 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  3,260  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  ft 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,323  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  701  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  20  in 
Florence  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impaument.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  2,064  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,376  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,487  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  1,750  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  4,238  uninsured  children  in  Florence  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  28  nurses,  compared  with  21  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Florence  County  has  increased  by  79.6%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  51.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$39.7  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Florence  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  h Medicaid  was  16,931. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

378 

773 

20 

48 

1,219 

Children  1-5 

1,274 

3,198 

37 

229 

4,738 

Children  6-14 

1,840 

5,891 

31 

304 

8,066 

Children  15  - 18 

717 

2,139 

8 

44 

2,908 

Total 

4,209 

12,001 

96 

625 

16,931 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requu 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  35.3%  for  Whites  and  32.7%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

220  children  not  ready  14.2%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002; 

127  children  failing  7.8%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

336  children  failing  20.0%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


293  children  over-age  18.9%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
512  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  551  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  16.4%  and  16.1%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.1%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  14.2%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  18.9%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.1%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achieveivient 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  701  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,323  learning  disabled,  118  emotionally 
disabled,  864  mentally  impaired,  and  360  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.8%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

479  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  37.0%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Achievement  Trends ; How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Florence  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  55.5%  to  26.8%  in  math  and  from 
51.9%  to  22.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  37.5%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  31.5%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  34.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  31.8%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  34.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^ in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  32.0%  in  1990  and  31.8%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4 grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  42.6%,  but  in  2002  26.7%  of  4"  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8“’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  46.8%  in  1999  and  47.9%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  21.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,549  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  706  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

32.8 

18.2 

18.3 

47.2 

39.0 

4 

28.4 

16.8 

14.9 

40.4 

37.0 

5 

37.3 

23.6 

17.1 

51.0 

47.0 

6 

35.0 

19.1 

18.1 

50.4 

46.0 

7 

51.6 

32.0 

31.4 

69.9 

65.8 

8 

54.5 

36.5 

36.3 

74.0 

66.4 

Basic 

3 

43.7 

46.4 

46.6 

40.1 

43.3 

4 

40.7 

38.1 

39.2 

40.6 

43.9 

5 

39.4 

40.2 

38.7 

39.8 

38.9 

6 

38.6 

40.0 

39.4 

35.6 

39.7 

7 

30.9 

36.6 

39.9 

23.8 

26.1 

8 

36.5 

44.1 

49.5 

23.3 

31.5 

Proficient 

3 

17.0 

23.1 

25.2 

9.9 

14.0 

4 

18.5  ^ 

25.9 

22.8 

13.5  1 

14.1 

5 

15.2  n 

20.5 

28.2 

6.7  ^ 

11.3 

6 ^ 

17.3 

23.4 

29.8 

8.6 

11.5 

7 

11.0 

17.5 

19.4 

4.0 

5.8 

8 

6.6 

13.4 

10.8 

1.6 

2.0 

Advanced 

3 

6.5 

12.3 

10.0 

2.8 

3.6 

4 

12.4 

19.3 

23.1 

5.5 

5.0 

5 

8.1 

15.7 

16.0 

2.6 

2.8 

6 

9.1 

17.5 

12.8 

5.4 

2.9 

7 

6.5 

13.9 

9.3 

2.2 

2.3 

8 

2.5 

6.0 

3.4 

1.2 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  20.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,915 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  506  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Beiow  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


°1999 

□2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 


Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

24.6 

14.4 

12.4 

39.3 

25.8 

4 

25.0 

18.8 

9.5 

40.8 

27.1 

5 

34.1 

20.3 

11.5 

53.8 

39.1 

6 

34.6 

22.6 

16.7 

54.4 

38.9 

7 

32.8 

21.4 

11.0 

58.0 

35.1 

8 

41.3 

26.3 

21.1 

63.7 

49.4 

Basic 

3 

41.8 

35.6 

31.0 

44.3 

51.1 

4 

48.7 

49.0 

43.3 

47.3 

53.8 

5 

49.5 

55.6 

51.6 

41.1 

52.3 

6 

37.2 

39.6 

33.3 

32.1 

42.8 

7 

46.6 

52.2 

46.3 

36.2 

52.0 

8 

38.8 

44.0 

42.5 

31.6 

38.2 

Proficient 

3 

32.2 

48.4 

52.4 

16.1 

22.7 

4 

24.9 

31.1 

43.0 

11.2 

19.1 

5 

15.5 

22.9 

34.1 

4.9  ^ 

8.6 

6 

24.8 

34.8 

42.6 

12.1 

15.4 

7 

18.1 

23.3 

36.4 

5.4 

11.9 

8 

16.2 

24.4 

27.8 

4.2 

11.0 

Advanced 

3 

1.4 

1.6 

4.1 

0.2 

0.5 

4 

1.4 

1.1 

4.3 

0.7 

0.0 

5 

0.8 

1.1 

2.8 

0.2 

0.0 

6 

3.4 

3.0 

7.4 

1.3 

2.9 

7 

2.5 

3.1 

6.3 

0.4 

1.0 

8 

3.7 

5.3 

8.5 

0.5 

1.3 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
taverage  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


638  students  drop  out  annually  33.1%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  32.9%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  38.2%  during  1985-89,  and  36.7% 
during  1990-94,  31.2%  during  1995-97  and  36.2%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  96.9%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.1%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


ERIC 


^ 12‘^  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8* *^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

* This  is  calculated  by  using  8^^  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  9 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  220 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  16.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  24.6%  to  54.5%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1st  Century. 


Adotescent  RISKBEHAVTORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

14.1% 

25.7% 

29.9% 

39.2% 

58.0% 

25.6% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

11.0% 

15.3% 

21.0% 

19.5% 

25.4% 

16.5% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

9,9% 

13,3% 

24.6% 

27.7% 

47.8% 

17.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

17.9% 

24.0% 

3.8% 

7.3% 

10.6% 

18,4% 

5.5% 

7.8% 

9.3% 

14.0% 

11.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.9% 

8.5% 

0.2% 

1.9% 

7.8% 

12.7% 

4,2% 

4.4% 

4.8% 

7.0% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

39.6% 

27.7% 

17.7% 

16.2% 

36,6% 

25.0% 

30.4% 

21.2% 

31.2% 

22.5% 

26.7% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.7% 

2.2% 

5.1  % 

10.4% 

6.7% 

4.8% 

18.2% 

30.4% 

8.6% 

13.1% 

10.9% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

5.0% 

7.5% 

5.5% 

7.6% 

13.3% 

7.8% 

8.5% 

12.7% 

8.2% 

9.2% 

8.7% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

34.1% 

28.3% 

14.2% 

17.4% 

38.6% 

33,4% 

36.9% 

24.2% 

31.3% 

26.0% 

28.6% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

18.0% 

21.7% 

6.5% 

10.6% 

26.5% 

24.7% 

21.9% 

16.0% 

18.5% 

18.4% 

18.4% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

11.0% 

12.4% 

4.5% 

7.1% 

11.0% 

12.3% 

7.0% 

5.2% 

8.4% 

9.1% 

8.7% 

, Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

17.0% 

NA 

13.4% 

NA 

6.9% 

NA 

4.8% 

NA 

10.2% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.5% 

5.1% 

0.7% 

2.4% 

3.2% 

8.0% 

3.4% 

2.9% 

2.8% 

4.6% 

3.7% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

11.5% 

17.7% 

18.6% 

29.8% 

12.2% 

14.7% 

22.7% 

24.4% 

16.5% 

21.6% 

19.1% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

5.9% 

7.8% 

6.2% 

15.4% 

3.2% 

4.1% 

7.0% 

6.3% 

5.6% 

8.1% 

6.9% 

^ Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  30.8%  middle  school,  46.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  23.8%  middle  school,  26.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.8%  middle  school,  36.1%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school:  35.0%  middle  school,  60.1%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  17.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  33.3%o  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  32.2%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.1%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  32.7%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  20.8% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  10.1%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  25.0%  by  age  13,  and  52.4%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  22.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  15.5%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  39.1%  of  eighth 
graders  and  66.8%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  69.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  66.9%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  46.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  50.9%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.5%  of  7’’  and  8’’  graders  and  16.5%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drmks,  if  any,  they  usually  consul 
1 1.1%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  5.7%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  15.5%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.2%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  17.4%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.8%  5 or  more;  however  16.2%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  7.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  17.0%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  16.5%  of  White  males,  14.1%  W1 
females,  18.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  5.6%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  12.1%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  28.2%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  7.4%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  9.7%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  18.7%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.7%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  62.6%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  34. 1%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


ERIC 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Florence  County.  Five  of  5 
districts  participated,  but  there  was  partial  participation  by  the  largest  (District  1). 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  2 1 % of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  119  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  126  in  2000  and  125  in  2001.  This  represented  3.3%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.5%  for 
Whites  and  4.0%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  93.6%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Florence  County  has  decreased  by  33.9 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  13.8%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  47.4%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  708  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  16.2%  were  age  12  or  younger,  32.6%  were  13  or  14,  and  5 1 . 1%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  9.6%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  134  juvenile  cases  constituting  14.1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  26.9%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
34.0%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  39.2%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  16.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  55.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.7%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
38.4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  51.6%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  21.5%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.1%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  10.8%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  26.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  360  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  coimty,  6.2%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  $urvey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  $tates  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  30  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  802  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.3%  of  their  age  group:  7.4%  for  White  and 
13.4%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
ERIC  county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  44  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  16  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  3 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  4 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Florence  County.  The  34.2% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  22.7%  in  poverty,  36.2%  not  graduating  from  school,  33.3%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  17.0%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
84.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  54.8%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  65.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  77.3%  were  not  poor  and  53.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.6%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  85.8%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  45.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8''’  grade  math  and  58.7%  for  8''’  grade  reading,  63.0%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  63.8%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  66.7%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  83.0%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.3%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  33.6%  of 
3rd  graders  and  19.9%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  23.5%  of  3’^'*  graders  and 
9. 1%  of  8'''  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 

top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 

www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 

improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 

data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  ('khazel@ogc.state.sc.us') 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  ('bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Florence  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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56 

84 
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+36.0% 

44.0 

32.7 
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92 

73 

-30.5% 

-20.7% 
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1.6 

1.3 

-28.5% 
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White  babies 
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37 

20 

21 
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1.3 
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68 

72 
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Births  to  mothers  under  20 
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White  babies 
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14.4 
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African  American  and  Other  babies 
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-28.9% 
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i 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
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641 
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-48.0% 

-30.2% 

32.2 

24.4 

17.5 

-45.7% 

-28.4% 

17 

White  babies 

2001 

267 
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-45.3% 

-24.0% 

26.4 

19.9 

14.3 

-45.8% 

-26.1% 

16 

African  American  and  Other  babies 
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374 
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-50.0% 

-34.4% 
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28.9 

21.2 

-44.6% 

-26.  W 

42 

Births  to  single  mothers**" 

2001 

504 

760 

861 

+70.8% 

+13.3% 

25.3 

39.0 

45.2 

78.5% 

16.0% 

23 

White  babies 

2001 

54 

137 

235 

+335.2% 

+71.5% 

5.3 

14.2 

23.0 

331.0% 

62. 2%  1 

1 

'w 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

450 

623 

626 

+39.1% 

+0.5% 

46.0 

63.2 

70.9 

54.1% 

12.1% 

19 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

6,640 

8,168 

9,521 

+43.4% 

+16.6% 

20.7 

29.6 

34.2 

65.2% 

15.5% 

31 

White 

2000 

2,153 

2,417 

2,682 

+24.6% 

+11.0% 

11.1 

15.7 

17.8 

60.3% 

13.3% 

37 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

4,470 

5,724 

6,839 

+53.0% 

+19.5% 

33.2 

46.9 

53.6 

61.4% 

14.2%} 
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Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  I 

1 631 

585 

220 

-65.1% 

-62.4% 

36.7 

28.4 

14.2 

-61.3% 

-50.0%! 

I 

White  males 

2001 

117 

110  ; 

30 

-74.4% 

-72.7% 

28.3 

23.0 

8.9 

-68.6% 

-61.3% 

16 

White  females 

2001  I 

67 

40 

16 

-76.1% 

-60.0% 

17.4 

10.5 

5.3' 

-69.5% 

-49.5%  1 

1 10 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

256 

255 

116 

-55.0% 

-54.5% 

55.5 

41.0 

24.6 

-55.7% 

-40.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

189 

179 

58 

-69.3% 

-67.6% 

41.7 

30.9 

13.4 

-67.9% 

-56.6% 

1 10 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

260 

468 

283 

+8.8% 

-39.5% 

14.9 

24.8 

16.0 

7.4% 

-35.5% 

15 

White  males 

2000 

61 

104 

51 

-16.4% 

-51.0% 

14.0 

23.1 

13.0 

-7. 1% 

-43. 7%  1 

1 

White  females 

2000 

34 

51 

27 

-20.6% 

-47.1% 

8.4 

12.8 

8.0 

-4.8% 

-37.5% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

99 

187 

121 

+22.2% 

-35.3% 

22.1 

35.3 

23.3 

5.4% 

-34.0% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

65 

126 

83 

+27.7% 

-34.1% 

14.6 

24.6 

16.6 

13.7% 

-32.5% 

18 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

714 

245 

474 

-33.6% 

+93.5% 

42.6 

13.4 

32.8 

-23.0% 

144.8%! 

1 ?L 

White  males 

2002 

124 

23 

56 

-54.8% 

+143.5% 

27.4 

5.2 

18.2 

-33.6% 

250.0% 

i 

White  females 

2002 

111 

24 

53 

-52.3% 

+120.8% 

25.9 

5.7 

18.3 

-29.3% 

221.1% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

236 

92 

201 

-14.6% 

+ 118.5% 

62.3 

19.5 

47.2 

-24.2% 

142.1% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

240 

106 

164 

-31.7% 

+54.7% 

57.7 

21.3 

39.0 

-32.4% 

83.1%| 

39 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

605 

217 

354 

-41.5% 

+63.1% 

36.0 

11.9 

24.6 

-31.7% 

106.7%! 

1 20 

k . 

White  males 

2002 

116 

36 

44 

-62.1% 

+22.2% 

25.6 

8.2 

14.4 

-43.8% 

75.6% 

19 

White  females 

2002 

72 

16 

36 

-50.0% 

+ 125.0% 

16.7 

3.8 

12.4 

-25.7% 

226.3% 

20 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

222 

99 

166 

-25.2% 

+67.7% 

58.6 

21.0 

39.3 

-32.9% 

87.1% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

193 

66 

106 

-44.0% 

+63.6% 

46.4 

13.3 

25.6 

-44.4% 

94.0% 

33 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

570 

600 

474 

-16.8% 

-21.0% 

34.8 

31.8 

29.1 

-16.4% 

-8.5% 

27 

White  males 

199B 

91 

121 

48 

-47.3% 

-60.3% 

22.6 

25.2 

14.2 

-37.2% 

-43.7% 

18 

White  females 

199S 

56 

49 

47 

-16.1% 

-4.1% 

14.7 

11.9 

12.7 

-13.6% 

6.7% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  males 

199S 

228 

228 

209 

-8.3% 

-8.3% 

54.4 

46.9 

46.1 

-11.6% 

2.6% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  females 

199S 

193 

202 

169 

-12.4% 

-16.3% 

47.5 

39.8 

35.4 

-25.5% 

-11.1% 

41 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases, 
is  best,  46  is  worst. 

Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Florence  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

: Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

970 

459 

890 

-8.2% 

+93.9% 

55.5 

26.8 

54.5 

-1.8% 

103.4% 

m 

White  males 

2002 

157 

70 

134 

-14.6% 

+91.4% 

34.1 

16.4 

36.5 

7.0% 

122.6% 

White  females 

2002 

134 

67 

141 

+5.2% 

i +110.4%> 

32.1 

13.9 

36.3 

13.1% 

161.2% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

346 

159 

318 

-8.1% 

+ 100.0% 

77.4 

42.0 

74.0 

-4.4% 

76.2% 

\ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

329 

161 

297 

-9.7% 

+84.5% 

78.3 

38.1 

66.4 

-15.2% 

74.3% 

I? 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

906 

396 

669 

-26.2% 

+68.9% 

51.9 

22.9 

41.3 

-20.4% 

80.3% 

White  males 

2002 

156 

76 

95 

-39.1  %> 

+25.0% 

34.0 

17.7 

26.3 

-22.6% 

48.6% 

White  females 

2002 

117 

51 

82 

-29.9% 

+60.8% 

28.1 

10.5 

21.1 

-24.9% 

101.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

338 

144 

272 

-19.5% 

+88.9% 

75.6 

37.6 

63.7 

-15.7% 

69.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

293 

124 

220 

-24.9% 

+77.4% 

69.9 

29.0 

49.4 

-29.3%o 

70.3% 

■ 1 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

576 

394 

NA 

-31.6% 

NA 

32 

28.7 

NA 

-10.3% 

ii 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

109 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22 

18.0 

NA 

-18.2% 

■| 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

62 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.5 

11.7 

NA 

-24.5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

232 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

50.8 

46.3 

NA 

-8.9% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA  1 

173 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

; 38.7 

39.8 

NA 

2.8% 

1 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

836 

397 

479 

-42.7% 

+20.7% 

49.9 

28.1 

37.0 

-25.9% 

31.7% 

White  males 

2002 

139 

55 

60 

-56.8% 

+9.1  %> 

32.1 

16.1 

19.0 

-40.8% 

18.0% 

White  females 

2002 

136 

42 

65 

-52.2% 

+54.8% 

29.9 

11.2 

18.6 

-37.8% 

66.1% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

267 

165 

162 

-39.3% 

-1.8% 

76.3 

48.7 

59.6 

-21.9% 

22.4% 

;..4; 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

288  ^ 

132 

191 

-33.7% 

+44. 7% 

67.3 

37.5 

53.4 

-20.7% 

42.4% 

i 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

723 

665 

638 

-11.7% 

-4.0% 

36.3 

33.8 

33.1 

-8.9% 

-2.2% 

White  males 

2000-02 

184 

175 

182 

-1.1% 

+4.0% 

36.0 

33.7 

37.3 

3.6% 

10.8% 

White  females 

2000-02 

166 

116 

116 

-29.9% 

+0.7% 

32.2 

24.0 

26.7 

-17.0% 

11.2% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

196 

228 

201 

+2.7% 

-11.7% 

41.3 

46.3 

40.4 

-2.3% 

-12.9% 

■:'A 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

177 

146 

138 

-21.8% 

-5.5% 

36.1 

30.9 

27.3 

-24.5% 

-11.7% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

4,178 

3,294 

2,839 

-32.0% 

-13.8% 

31.1 

28.0 

16.9 

-45.6% 

-39.5% 

White  males 

NA 

1,192 

908 

NA 

NA 

NA 

30.4 

25.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

910 

687 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.4 

19.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1,066 

1,033 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.9 

46.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

'C 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1,010 

666 

NA 

NAi 

NA 

34.7 

25.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

WIN  iii(iiiii(!ir"% 

-Y.Y  ^ I 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

9,850 

8,530 

7,313 

-25.8%  i 

-14.3% 

27.8 

26.4 

22.7 

-18.3% 

-14.0% 

White  children 

2000 

2,429 

1,488 

1,468 

-39.6%  1 

-1.3% 

12.5 

9.1 

9.1 

-27.2% 

0.0% 

p 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

7,421 

7,042 

5,845 

-21.2% ; 

-17.0% 

46.2  \ 

44.5 

36.5 

-21.1% 

-18.1% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

40,989 

$ 

45,044 

$52,314 

+27.6%: 

+16.1% 

NAI 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 

48,185 

$ 

55,924 

NA 

NA\ 

NA 

NAI 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

27,263 

$ 

29,076 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NAI 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

209 

183 

125 

-40.2% 

-31.7% 

5.0 

4.8 

3.3 

-33.9% 

-31.3% 

White 

2001 

75 

71 

49 

-34.7% 

-31.0% 

3.2 

3.6 

2.5 

-22.1% 

-30.6% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

134 

112 

76 

-43.3% 

-32.1% 

7.3 

6.2 

4.0 

-45.1% 

-35.5% 

Delinquency 

2002 

183 

347 

360 

+96.7% 

+3.7% 

3.0 

6.1 

6.2 

108.0% 

2.3% 

White  males 

2002 

46 

85 

77 

+67.4% 

-9.4% 

2.7 

5.4 

5.2 

92.7% 

-3.7% 

White  females 

2002 

22 

33 

46 

+109.1% 

+39.4% 

1.3 

2.1 

3.2 

145.7% 

52.1% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

91 

170 

163 

+79.1% 

-4.1% 

7.0 

13.2 

11.6 

65.1% 

-12.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

24 

59 

74 

+208.3% 

+25.4% 

1.8| 

4.7 

5.1 

183.5% 

8.6% 

1 

[ : j 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Georgetown 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  14,044  children  under  age  1 8 in  the  county.  Of  these,  6,448  were  White,  7,306 
were  African-American,  and  290  were  other  races.  There  were  13,818  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  14,578  in  1980, 
14,378  in  1970,  and  17,238  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.2%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  49.5%  in  1960,  42.9%  in  1970,  and  34.3%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  4,223  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.6%  of  the  overall  population:  6.4%  of  Whites  and  9.3%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1 

: Popuiation  Ages  0-17  in  2000 

f V' 

1 

i||y 

AA&O* 

54.1% 

White 

45.9% 

* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.1  % of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  0.9%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  0.8%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  30.2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  53.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  45  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.6%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.2%  of  all  White  and  8.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  93.3%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  130  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  16.1%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  10.9%  of  all  White  and  22.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  86.9%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


Georgetown  Countv.  Page  1 


Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  153  babies,  19.0%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
17.2%  of  White  and  21.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  51.7%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  41.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (35.0%  of  Whites  and  48.7%o  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  39.6%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(47.8%  of  Whites  and  30.2%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  209 
babies,  25.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  34.6% 
and  in  1960  it  was  16.5%.  In  2001,  8.1%  of  White  children  and  46.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  155  babies,  19.2%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  364,  constituting  45.2%  of  all  babies,  23.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  70.1%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  549  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  210  divorce  decrees  involving  173  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  69  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,879  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  33.1%  of  all  children,  up  from  25.8%  in  1990,  17.8%  in  1980,  and  15.1%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.7%  of  White  and  48.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
937  or  30.6%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  14.0%  of  White  and  52.8%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


999 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  70.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  75.3%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  30.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
69. 1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,607  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  84.6%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  15.4%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  73.4%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  13.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  6.7%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  6.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 64.22  for  centers  and  $ 64.55  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  18.8%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  30%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  75%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers  with 
limited  education.  In  50%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  90%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high  school 
degree.  In  37.5%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare  homes, 
43.8%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  9.4%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  61 1 domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  30.7%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
49.8%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  15.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  957  or  6.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  178  or  1 .3%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  18  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  54  or  0.4%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  192  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  75  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  10.3%  for  physical  abuse,  4.6%  for  sexual  abuse,  1.1%  for  mental 
injury,  34.5%  for  physical  neglect,  2.3%  for  educational  neglect,  1.1%  for  medical  neglect,  43.7%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  2.3%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  132  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  49.6%  were  male,  50.4%  were  female;  48.5%  were  White,  51.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  35.9%  were  ages  0-5,  50.0%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  14.1%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
23.5%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  50.0%  in  single  parent  families,  21.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
5.3%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  60  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.2  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  6.7%  0-2,  20.0%  3-5,  26.7%  6-10,  13.3% 
11-13,  and  33.3%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  50.0%  males  and  50.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
46.7%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  26.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  20.0%  for  independent  living,  3.3%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  3.3%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.97  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.02  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  3,602  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,643  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  26.0%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.4%  of  Whites  and  38.8%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  29.1%,  it  was 
26.7%  in  1979  and  44.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  24.2%  of  children  0-5 
(10.1%  White,  38.0%  African-American  and  Other),  and  26.6%  of  children  6-17  (10.3%  White,  39.2%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  14.0%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -pcirent  families  cire  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  49.4%  of  children  in  single -pcirent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  12.4%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
73.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  7,368  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  3,766  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,424 

10.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

3,602 

26.0% 

654 

10.4% 

2,948 

38.8% 

Under  125% 

4,383 

31.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,483 

39.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

6,582 

47,4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

6,859 

49.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

7,368 

53.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

14,044 

6,448 

7,596 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $49,104.  In  1989  it  was  $38,914,  and  1979,  it 
was  $42,335,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$22,781  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $61,916  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Georgetown  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.8%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  646'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  17.8  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 261, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,195  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 220.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  174,  or  21.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  226, 
or  28.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  79  or  18.3%  of  Whites  and  147  or  39.2%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  3 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  100  or  12.4%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  18.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.0%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  72  or  3.0%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.2%  of  White  babies  and  5.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $10,147  and  $67,504  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,803  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,653,346  for 
all  low  birfeweight  babies,  of  which  $1,3 14,030  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  18.3%  from 
13.8  to  1 1.3  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  69.5%  from  12.8  to  3.9  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  36.0%  from  14.5  to  19.7  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  5 White  and  22  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  13  White  and 

20  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


7 

Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Georgetown  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  2,082  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  6 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  2 White  and  5 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  44.7%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  pubhc  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  9.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr< 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  549  to  823  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifit 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  2 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  49  youth  ages  1 f 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  6 youth  under  15  and  83  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  17.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  39.0%  by  age  13,  and  56.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  23.6%  of  7th  and  fth  graders  and  28.4%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  32.9%  of  White  male  and  35.4%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  23.9%  of  African-American  males  and  15.1%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.7%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(17.6%  compared  with  0.7%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
, county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Georgetown  County.  There 
was  lower  participation  in  high  schools  than  in  middle  schools;  also  disproportionately  female  (54.9%). 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development- 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,404  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  hfe  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  638  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  331  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  9 in 
Georgetown  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  904  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  603  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,225  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  663  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,887  uninsured  children  in  Georgetown  County.  The  rumber 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  13  nurses,  compared  with  13  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Georgetown  Coimty  has  increased  by  72.8%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  53.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$ 1 7.7  milhon. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Georgetown  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  h Medicaid  was  7,565. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

170 

324 

4 

20 

518 

Children  1 - 5 

582 

1,453 

10 

79 

2,124 

Children  6-14 

815 

2,755 

5 

85 

3,660 

Children  15-18 

281 

966 

4 

12 

1,263 

Total 

1,848 

5,498 

23 

196 

7,565 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  22.9%  for  Whites  and  26.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

64  children  not  ready  8.7%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


42  children  failing  5.4%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  ('approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

1 13  children  failing  14.2%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

154  children  over-age  21 .3%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
239  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  256  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  16.0%  and  15.9%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  14.5%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.9%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  8.7%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  21.3%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  15.9%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Acheevement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  331  speech  and  language  impaired,  638  learning  disabled,  178  emotionally 
disabled,  326  mentally  impaired,  and  78  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.7%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passin2  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

215  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  33. 1%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Georgetown  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  66.3%  to  24.8%  in  math  and  from 
60%  to  18.3%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  34.3%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  31%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  s 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  37.7%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  34.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  31.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  35.3%  in  1990  and  31.2%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  41.9%,  but  in  2002  27.9%  of  4’'’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  49.3%  in  1999  and  41.3%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  28.1%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,144  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  447  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

31,5 

15.1 

17.2 

46.7 

39.2 

4 

29.6 

16.4 

12,3 

43.6 

38.9 

5 

34.0 

18.3 

18.6 

45,3 

43.8 

6 

37.0 

25.6 

12,1 

53.2 

45.4 

7 

41.2 

20.4 

24.9 

56.2 

50.4 

8 

46.7 

31.1 

23.0 

66.2 

57.5 

Basic 

3 

41.4 

35.2 

34.4 

45.2 

47,5 

4 

37.9 

28.9 

39.0 

39,3 

43.0 

5 

40.1 

37.8 

36.0 

44,1 

40.5 

6 

40.7 

33.1 

49.6 

39.0 

42.9 

7 

36.4 

29.9 

40,2 

35.7 

39.0 

8 

41.7 

46.4 

52.7 

32.8 

38.4 

Proficient 

3 

17.1 

27.0 

33,1 

4.8 

10.3 

4 

17.4 

25.2 

25,3 

12.8 

9.8 

5 

16.7 

23.2 

26.7 

9.7 

12.4 

6 

14.6 

19.8 

30.5 

6.5 

8.3 

7 

14.2 

26.9 

21.3 

7.4 

7,9 

8 

8.8 

16.6 

18.2 

1.0 

3.7 

Advanced 

3 

9.9 

22.6 

15.2 

3,3 

2,9 

4 

15.1 

29.6 

23.4 

4,3 

8.3 

5 

9.2 

20.7 

18.6 

0.8 

3,3 

6 

7.7 

21.5 

7.8 

1,3 

3.4 

7 

8.3 

22.8 

13.6 

0.8 

2.8 

8 

2.7 

6.0 

6.1 

0.0 

0.5 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  24.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  977 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  3 12  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.4 

13.8 

13.2 

42.1 

26.5 

4 

26.3 

20.6 

11.0 

41.5 

26.4 

5 

33.4 

22.7 

12.4 

52.1 

36.4 

6 

38.5 

32.0 

13.6 

58.9 

38.0 

7 

36.1 

26.9 

13.7 

56.2 

36.6 

8 

35.9 

27.3 

10.3 

57.7 

41.1 

Basic 

3 

37.3 

34.0 

27.2 

37.8 

47.1 

4 

47.6 

41.9 

38.3 

51.9 

54.9 

5 

46.4 

44.2 

49.7 

40.7 

51.2 

6 

39.3 

30.8 

47.9 

35.5 

44.9 

7 

46.2 

44.3 

45.2 

38.8 

55.5 

8 

41.4 

42.7 

39.4 

35.8 

47.0 

Proficient 

3 

35.0 

48.4 

53.6 

20.1 

26.0 

4 

24.6 

35.0 

46.1 

6.6 

18.7 

5 

19.7 

32.5 

36.0 

7.2 

12.4 

6 

18.2 

29.1 

28.6 

5.6 

16.1 

7 

16.5 

26.3 

38.7 

5.0 

7.1 

8 

18.9 

25.3 

40.0 

6.0 

10.5 

Advanced 

3 

2.2 

3.8 

6.0 

0.0 

0.5 

4 

1.5 

2.5 

4.5 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.5 

0.6 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

4.0 

8.1 

10.0 

0.0 

1.0 

7 

1.2 

2.4 

2.4 

0.0 

0.8 

8 

3.8 

4.7 

10.3 

0.5 

1.4 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


323  students  drop  out  annually  39.0%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  37.9%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate** ***  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  24.6%  during  1985-89,  and  27.0% 
during  1990-94,  31.1%  during  1995-97  and  33.0%  during  1998-20(X)  . 

During  2001-02,  95.6%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
4.4%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8'*'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  w 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  15  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  101 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  17.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  25.4%  to  46.7%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVTORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

19.4% 

27.0% 

34,8% 

54,1% 

100,0% 

28.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

18.2% 

19.2% 

30.2% 

37,9% 

100,0% 

22.6% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

13.9% 

16,8% 

27.1% 

38,4% 

50.0% 

19,6% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

26,5% 

29.7% 

5.7% 

7.7% 

17.6% 

24.5% 

6.0% 

7.1% 

13,3% 

15.6% 

14,3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

9.9% 

14.4% 

1,9% 

0.7% 

10.8% 

15.2% 

4,0% 

3,6% 

6,5% 

7.2% 

6.8% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

38.5% 

29.3% 

23,9% 

15,0% 

42,3% 

34,2% 

29,5% 

19.0% 

33.4% 

22.8% 

28.9% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

4.0% 

3.4% 

10,0% 

9,3% 

4.9% 

5,2% 

18.7% 

21.5% 

10.1% 

10.8% 

10.4% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

8.4% 

7.2% 

8,4% 

8,6% 

7.9% 

11.2% 

13.5% 

9.6% 

9.8% 

9,0% 

9.5% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

39,6% 

42,8% 

30,8% 

29,4% 

43,9% 

41,8% 

34.3% 

29.7% 

37.1  % 

34.7% 

36.0% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

20.9% 

21.9% 

11.7% 

14,6% 

29.5% 

36,3% 

16.4% 

22.6% 

19,6% 

22.2% 

20.7% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

14,8% 

22.1% 

9,4% 

12.1% 

15.8% 

18.3% 

8.2% 

9,6% 

11.8% 

14,8% 

13.1% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

16.5% 

NA 

11.8% 

NA 

10.5% 

NA 

4,0% 

NA 

10.8% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.9% 

8.7% 

1,0% 

2.1% 

9,2% 

6,3% 

2,4% 

1.3% 

4,6% 

4,1% 

4.4% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

15,1% 

17.7% 

24.5% 

31,0% 

15.6% 

13,3% 

21,2% 

22,9% 

19.2% 

22.5% 

20.7% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.4% 

9.8% 

9.2% 

15,8% 

5.2% 

5.5% 

5,1% 

7.9% 

6.3% 

10.3% 

8,1% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  36.8%  middle  school,  50.1%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  29.6%  middle  school,  21.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  3 1 .5%  middle  school,  33.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  41.5%  middle  school,  70.5%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  29.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  41.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  40.0%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
32.4%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  45.1%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  25.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  15.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  34.6%  by  age  13,  and  62.8%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  26.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  36.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  28.7%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  56.5%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.7%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  77.0%  of  eighth  graders  and  76.1%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  51.1%  of  eighth  graders  and  58.9%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  13.1%  of  T"'  and  8'*'  graders  and  22.7%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usualy  consur 
16.6%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.7%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  22.4%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  29.0%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  20.4%  5 or  more;  however  3 1 .0%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  12.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  19.6%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  21.6%  of  White  males,  18.6%  W1 
females,  17.0%  of  African-American  males,  and  7.1%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.2%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  14.0%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  32.9%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.0%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  15.8%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  34.2%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  12.7%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.4%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  28.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Georgetown  County.  There 
was  lower  participation  in  high  schools  than  in  middle  schools;  aIs^i|p^portionateIy  female  (54.9%). 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  57  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  65  in  2000  and  50  in  2001.  This  represented  3.1%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.3%  for 
Whites  and  3.8%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  86.0%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Georgetown  County  has  decreased  by  36.1 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  25.8%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  39.7%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  401  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  20.4%  were  age  12  or  younger,  3 l.^/o  were  13  or  14,  and  47.6%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  1 1 .4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  3 Juvenile  cases  constituting  0.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  34.8%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
29.0%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  36.2%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  25.1%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  44.2%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  27.2%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.5%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members; 
30.7%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  52.4%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  15.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  5.9%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  12.8%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  24.9%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  190  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  8.3%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  19  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  316  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.5%  of  their  age  group:  10.8%  for  White 
and  10.4%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 


county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  32  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  xcidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  17  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  2 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Georgetown  County.  The 
33.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  26.0%  in  poverty,  33.0%  not  graduating  from  school,  41.7%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  19.6%  using  dmgs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
83. of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  54.8%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  66.9%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  74.0%  were  not  poor  and  46.9%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  87.6%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  91.3%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  53.3%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  64.1%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  66.9%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO'*"  grade,  and  67.0%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  58.3%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  80.4%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  71.6%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  37.2%  of 
3rd  graders  and  22.7%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  27.0%  of  2"''  graders  and 
1 1.5%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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1980 
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1980  Rank 

199' 

D 

1 Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

68 

72 

100 

+47.1% 

+38.9% 

8.5 

8.8 

12.4 

46.1% 

40.4% 

22 

iii 

White  babies 

2001 

19 

21 

30 

+57.9% 

+42.9% 

5.8 

5.9 

7.0 

20.7% 

1B.3% 

24 

j African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

49 

51 

70 

+42.9% 

+37.3% 

10.4 

11.1 

18.7 

79.4% 

68.4% 

12 

[Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

304 

330 

226 

+25.7% 

-31.5% 

38.0 

40.5 

28.0 

-26.3% 

-30.8% 

18 

White  babies 

2001 

71 

86 

79 

+ 11.3% 

-8.1% 

21.5 

24.2 

18.3 

-14.9% 

-24.5% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

233 

244 

147 

-36.9% 

-39.8% 

49.5 

53.0 

39.2 

-20.8% 

-26.1% 

13 

infant  Mortality 

2001 

60 

33 

27 

-55.0% 

-18.2% 

2.5 

1.4 

1.1 

-55.8% 

-18.3% 

42 

White  babies 

2001 

12 

13 

5 

-58.3% 

-61.5% 

1.2 

1.3 

0.4 

-68.6% 

-69.5% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

4B 

20 

22 

-54.2% 

+ 10.0% 

3.5 

1.5 

2.0 

-42.9% 

36.0% 

45 

^lufiDS 

7 

1 Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

53 

56 

45 

-15.1% 

-19.6% 

6.6 

6.9 

5.6 

-15.4% 

-18.5% 

6 

I White  babies 

2001 

17 

21 

14 

-17.6% 

-33.3% 

5.2 

5.9 

3.2 

-37.9% 

-45.9% 

19 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

36 

35 

31 

-13.9% 

-11.4% 

7.6 

7.6 

8.3 

8.2% 

8.6% 

2 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

143 

136 

130 

-9.1% 

-4.4% 

17.9 

16.7 

16.1 

-9.8% 

-3.5% 

8 

IH 

[ White  babies 

2001 

49 

48 

47 

-4.1% 

+2.1% 

14.B 

13.5 

10.9 

-26.6% 

-19.4% 

16 

I African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

94 

88 

83 

-11.7% 

+5.7% 

20.0 

19.1 

22.1 

10.9% 

15.7% 

4 

j Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
1 education 

2001 

296 

199 

153 

-48.3% 

-23.1% 

37.0 

24.4 

19.0 

-48.6% 

-22.2% 

31 

1 White  babies 

2001 

116 

B1 

74 

-36.2% 

-8.6% 

35.2 

22.8 

17.2 

-51.1% 

-24.6% 

34 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

1 1B0 

11B 

79 

-56.1% 

-33.1% 

38.2 

25.7 

21.1 

-44.9% 

-17.9% 

35 

1 Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

233 

303 

364 

+56.2% 

+20.1% 

29.1 

37.2 

45.2 

55.4% 

21.6% 

30 

1 White  babies 

2001 

21 

44 

101 

+381.0% 

+ 129.5% 

6.4 

12.4 

23.4 

267.7% 

88.8% 

22 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

212 

259 

263 

+24.1% 

+ 1.5% 

45.0 

56.3 

70.1 

55.8% 

24.6% 

15 

J Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,346 

3,009 

3,879 

+65.3% 

+28.9% 

17.8 

25.8 

33.1 

86.0% 

28.3% 

18 

j White 

2000 

61 B 

741 

1,046 

+69.3% 

+41.2% 

9.2 

13.2 

17.7 

92.2% 

34.0% 

14 

1 African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,720 

2,256 

2,833 

+64.7% 

+25.6% 

25.7 

37.6 

48.9 

90.1% 

29.9% 

30 

teffi 

*1 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

420 

309 

64 

-84.8% 

-79.3% 

50.8 

33.1 

8.7 

-82.9% 

-73.7% 

42 

White  males 

2001 

66 

43 

11 

-83.3% 

-74.4% 

41.2 

22.1 

6.5 

-84.2% 

-70.6% 

44 

White  females 

2001 

35 

27 

3 

-91.4% 

-BB.9% 

24.0 

16.0 

2.0 

-91.7% 

-87.5% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

173 

131 

29 

-83.2% 

-77.9% 

62.7 

47.5 

12.9 

-79.4% 

-72.8% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

146 

10B 

21 

-85.6% 

-BO.6% 

59.6 

36.7 

11.4 

-80.9% 

-68.9% 

43 

Repeating  Grades  1 -3 

2000 

286 

428 

154 

-46.2% 

-64.0% 

36.0 

48.4 

18.7 

-48.1% 

-61.4% 

45 

White  males 

2000 

50 

74 

20 

-60.0% 

-73.0% 

29.8 

40.3 

11.1 

-62.8% 

-72.5% 

40 

White  females 

2000 

35 

51 

15 

-57.1% 

-70.6% 

24.0 

27.4 

8.6 

-64.2% 

-68.6% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

116 

169 

B1 

-30.2% 

-52.1% 

46.5 

66.6 

34.1 

-26.7% 

-48.8% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

B4 

133 

38 

-54.8% 

-71.4% 

36.6 

50.8 

16.5 

-54.9% 

-67.5% 

45 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

378 

104 

228 

-39.7% 

+ 119.2% 

51.3 

12.9 

31.5 

-38.6% 

144.2% 

40 

1 White  males 

2002 

61 

4 

24 

-60.7% 

+500.0% 

37.4 

2.6 

15.1 

-59.6% 

480.8% 

34 

\Miite  females 

2002 

66 

12 

26 

-60.6% 

+ 116.7% 

41.5 

6.2 

17.2 

-58.6% 

177.4% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

140 

51 

98 

-30.0% 

+92.2% 

60.6 

22.4 

46.7 

-22.9% 

108.5% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

109 

37 

80 

-26.6% 

+116.2% 

59.9 

16.1 

39.2 

-34.6% 

143.5%> 

41 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

322 

51 

184 

-42.9% 

+260.8% 

43.5 

6.3 

25.4 

-41.6% 

303.2% 

36 

White  males 

2002 

57 

3 

22 

-61.4% 

+633.3% 

35.0 

1.9 

13.8 

-60.6% 

626.3% 

34 

— 

White  females 

2002 

37 

7 

20 

-45.9% 

+ 185.7% 

23.3 

3.6 

13.2 

-43.3% 

266.7% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

141 

28 

88 

-37.6% 

+214.3% 

60.8 

12.3 

42.1 

-30.8% 

242.3% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

B7 

13 

54 

-37.9% 

+315.4% 

47.5 

5.7 

26.5 

-44.2% 

364.9% 

37 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/ MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

265 

294 

152 

-42.6% 

-48.3% 

37.7 

34.6 

21.8 

-42.2% 

-37.0% 

32 

White  males 

199B 

46 

41 

17 

-63.0% 

-58.5% 

29.5 

22.4 

12.3 

-58.3% 

-45.1%> 

37 

White  females 

199B 

25 

23 

14 

-44.0% 

-39.1% 

16.6 

13.5 

8.9 

-46.4% 

-34.1%> 

28 

African  American  and  Other  males 

199B 

95 

126 

64 

-32.6% 

-49.2% 

52.2 

53.6 

35.6 

-31.8% 

-33.6% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  females 

199B  1 98 

104 

56 

-41.7% 

-46.2% 

47.1 

39.7 

26.4 

-43.9% 

-33.5% 

40 

1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best.  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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19 

m 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 

507 

173 

344 

-32.1% 

+98.8% 

66.3 

24.8 

46.7 

-29.6% 

88.3% 

hi 

White  males 

2002 

65 

23 

47 

-27.7% 

+ 704.3% 

39.6 

14.7 

31.1 

-27.5% 

111.6% 

' 

White  females 

2002 

64 

23 

38 

-40.6% 

+65.2% 

53.3 

14.0 

23.0 

-56.8% 

64.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

172 

62 

133 

-22.7% 

+ 774.5% 

74.8 

36.1 

66.2 

-11.5% 

83.4% 

L,;J  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

184 

64 

126 

-31.5% 

+96.9% 

80.7 

31.2 

57.5 

-28.7% 

84.3% 

IH! Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

459 

128 

264 

-42.5% 

+106.3% 

60.0 

18.3 

35.9 

-40.2% 

96.2% 

White  males 

2002  \ 

54 

19 

41 

-24.1% 

+ 775.8% 

32.9 

12.1 

27.3 

-17.0% 

125.6% 

White  females 

2002  \ 

47 

16 

17 

-63.8% 

+6.3% 

39.2 

9.8 

10.3 

-73.7% 

5.1% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

173 

48 

116 

-32.9% 

+ 141.7% 

75.2 

27.8 

57.7 

-23.3% 

107.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  \ 

169 

45 

90 

-46.7% 

+100.0% 

74.1 

21.8 

41.1 

-44.5% 

88.5% 

t 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998  1 

NA 

276 

210 

NA 

-23.9% 

NA 

35.3 

26.6 

NA 

-24.6% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

50 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.1 

76.9 

NA 

-39.9% 

s 

White  females 

1998  \ 

NA 

26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16 

9.8 

NA 

-38.8% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

110 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52.4 

43.1 

NA 

-17.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

87 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.3 

34.2 

NA 

-10.7% 

W 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

374 

206 

215 

-42.5% 

+4.4% 

56.2 

36.4 

33.1 

-41.1% 

-9.1% 

White  males 

2002 

48 

22 

28 

-41.7% 

+27.3% 

40.0 

79.6 

20.1 

-49.8% 

2.6% 

White  females 

2002 

49 

21 

22 

-55.7% 

+4.8% 

28.8 

75.7 

15.9 

-44.8% 

1.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

126 

81 

71 

-43.7% 

-12.3% 

78.7 

56.2 

47.7 

-39.4% 

-75.7% 

II 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

150 

80 

91 

-39.3% 

+13.8% 

70.1 

46.0 

41.7 

-40.5% 

-9.3% 

[Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

229 

234 

323 

+41.5% 

+38.2% 

29.5 

30.1 

39.0 

32.2% 

29.4% 

White  males 

2000-02 

59 

60 

66 

+ 12.3% 

+9.4% 

33.5 

32.7 

35.8 

6.8% 

9.5% 

1 

% 

White  females 

2000-02 

43 

53 

59 

+37.2% 

+11.3% 

25.5 

31.0 

32.2 

26.3% 

4.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

83 

79 

117 

+41.8% 

+48.1% 

35.6 

34.4 

57.5 

44.7% 

49.5% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

45 

42 

82 

+83.5% 

+94.4% 

22.4 

21.8 

34.7 

54.6% 

58.8% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

1,679 

1,449 

1,113 

-33.7% 

-23.2% 

33.9 

36.6 

17.9 

-47.2% 

-51.1% 

1 White  males 

NA 

440 

463 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.3 

45.4 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

1 White  females 

NA 

431 

327 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.8 

33.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 A frican  A m erican  and  Oth er  males 

NA 

452 

445 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.3 

42.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

356 

214 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.9 

23.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

, . ...i- 
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1 Poverty  Rate 

2000 

3,904 

4,004 

3,602 

-7.7% 

-10.0% 

26.7 

29.1 

26.0 

-2.6% 

-10.7% 

1 White  children 

2000 

652 

841 

654 

+0.3% 

-22.2% 

9.6 

14.0 

10.4 

8.3% 

-25.7% 

1 African  American  and  Other  children 

2000  1 

3,252 

3,163 

2,948 

-9.3% 

-6.8% 

41.5 

40.8 

38.8 

-6.4% 

-4.8% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000  i 

1$ 

42,335 

$ 

38,914 

$49,104 

+ 16.0% 

+26.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

S‘ 

White  families 

2000 

$ 

50,831 

$ 

49,192 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

a/a' 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

30,830 

$ 

27,410 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 

87 

50 

-38.3% 

-42.5% 

5.1 

5.8 

3.1 

-38.7% 

-46.6% 

White 

2001 

31 

36 

16 

-48.4% 

-55.6% 

4.3 

5.5 

2.3 

-45.9% 

-58.2% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

50 

51 

34 

-32.0% 

-33.3% 

5.8 

6.7 

3.8 

-33.9% 

-37.7% 

Delinquency 

2002 

138 

190 

+211.5% 

+37.7% 

2.5 

5.6 

8.3 

233.3% 

48.8% 

White  males 

2002 

19 

49 

49 

+ 157.9% 

+0.0% 

3.4 

9.7 

10.0 

194.1% 

9.9% 

White  females 

2002 

10 

18 

14 

+40.0% 

-22.2% 

7.9 

3.7 

2.8 

47.4% 

-9.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

52 

91 

+279.2% 

+75.0% 

3.5 

7.6 

14.2 

306.3% 

87.1% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

3 

19 

36 

+350.0% 

+89.5% 

1.2 

2.8 

5.6 

368.8% 

100.9% 

1 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
••BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  93,384  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  66,994  were  White,  21,601 
were  African-American,  and  4,789  were  other  races.  There  were  78,829  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  80,923  in  1980, 
83,270  in  1970,  and  78,784  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.6%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  37.6%  in  1960,  34.6%  in  1970,  and  28.1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  30,787  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.1%  of  the  overall  population:  7.5%  of  Whites  and  9.7%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  5.1  % of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  2.0%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.6%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  3 1 .9%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  48.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  192  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.5%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.5%  of  all  White  and  6.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  90.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  578  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  10.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  8.9%  of  all  White  and  15.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  81.7%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 

ERIC 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  1,097  babies,  19.9%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In 
2001,  18.3%  of  White  and  25.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less 
than  the  12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  43.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  28.6%  had  completed 
12  grades  (25.7%  of  Whites  and  38.5%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  51.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(56.1%  of  Whites  and  36.2%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  843 
babies,  15.3%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  22.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  7.6%.  In  2001,  8.8%  of  White  children  and  36.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  832  babies,  15.1%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  1,675,  constituting  30.3%  of  all  babies,  21.5%  of  White  babies, 
and  59.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


-♦-AA&O 

—“—Total 

White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  3,518  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  1,166  divorce  decrees  involving  861  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  942  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  21,838  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  26.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  22.1%  in  1990,  18.1%  in  1980,  and  1 1.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  16.7%  of  White  and  52.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
5,989  or  22.8%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  13.0%  of  White  and  5 1 .2%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  61.7%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  70.7%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  36.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
57.8%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  15,034  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  cormty,  94.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  5.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  84.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  3.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.4%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1 1.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 88.88  for  centers  and  $ 76.26  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  1 1.4%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  34.9%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  65.8%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  51.2%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  38%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  97.7%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  58.2%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  56%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  16%  have  less  than  a 
high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  2,382  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  32.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
59.2%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  19.2%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  5.4%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  3,142  or  3.4%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  1,333  or  1 .4%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  108  or  0.1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  483  or  0.5%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  1,568  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  516  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  22.0%  for  physical  abuse,  7.5%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.8%  for  mental 
injury,  23.2%  for  physical  neglect,  5.3%  for  educational  neglect,  3.3%  for  medical  neglect,  37.2%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.6%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  794  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.5%  were  male,  48.5%  were  female;  63.4%  were  White,  36.7%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  38.6%  were  ages  0 - 5,  39.8%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  21.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
36.0%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  44.0%  in  single  parent  families,  14.5%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
5.5%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  437  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.2  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  14.2%  0-2,  10.5%  3-5, 22.7%  6-10,  17.6% 
11-13,  and  35.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  47.6%  males  and  52.4%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
32.5%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  41.9%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  3.7%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  10. 1%  for  independent  living,  1 1 .9%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  fi-om  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.07  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.66  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  12,600  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  ived  in  6,139  families  with  incomes  Ijelow 
poverty,  comprising  13.7%  of  all  children  and  youth;  8.3%  of  Whites  and  27.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
0 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  14.0%,  it  was 
14.9%  in  1979  and  16.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  14.9%  of  children  0-5 
(8.9%  White,  31.1%  African-American  and  Other),  and  12.5%  of  children  6-17  (7.5%  White,  25.0%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  10.6%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  34.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  5.3%  of  children  in  married-couple  famihes  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
56.9%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  31,764  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  19,164  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

6,334 

6.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

12,600 

13.7% 

5,537 

8.3% 

7,063 

27.3% 

Under  125% 

16,633 

18.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

21,548 

23.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

26,978 

29.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

29,036 

31 .5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

31,764 

34.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

93,384 

66,994 

26,390 

Note;  Missing  data  wiii  be  reieased  by  the  Census  Bureau  iater  in  2003,  and  wiii  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $62,644.  In  1989  it  was  $53,221,  and  1979,  it 
was  $46,068,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$27,013  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $75,720  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Greenville  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.3%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,657'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  17.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 218, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  4,849  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 265.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  1,017,  or  18.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001, 
1,260,  or  22.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  826  or  19.4%  of  Whites  and  434  or  34.2% 
of  African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  25  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  460  or  8.3%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  13.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.9%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  238  or  1.5%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.1%  of  White  babies  and  2.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $15,735  and  $126,113  for  each  very  low 
birthweight  baby,  compared  with  $1,855  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of 
$12,971,154  for  all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $9,070,820  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  49.1%  from 
11.7  to  6.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  45.2%  from  9.3  to  5.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  52.3%  from  18.5  to  8.8  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  64  White  and  33  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  103  White  and 

72  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


7 

Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Greenville  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  11,523  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  28  White  and  13  African-American  and  Other 

children  ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  34  White  and  16  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  46.1%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  pubhc  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  1 1.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr( 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  3,607  to  5,411  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the.  county,  there  were  6 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  83  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  18  youth  under  15  and  198  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhait  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  13.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  31.9%  by  age  13,  and  47.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25. 1%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much  more 
likely  than  Afiican-Americans  to  smoke:  25.5%  of  White  male  and  28.7%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  15.3%  of  African-American  males  and  12.8%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (8.1%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(18.3%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


’ County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Greenville  County. 
EI^C  Participation  was  limited  to  only  4 high  schools. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  9,338  children  ar 
youth  under  age  1 8 in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  4,628  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  2,066  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  18  in 
Greenville  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  5,612  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  3,741  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  5,280  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  6,1 15  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  11,395  uninsured  children  in  Greenville  County.  The  nimber 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  80  nurses,  compared  with  1 1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Greenville  County  has  increased  by  104.0%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  31.8%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$69.5  millioa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Greenville  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  29,681. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

1,408 

857 

63 

458 

2,786 

Children  1-5 

4,433 

3,619 

313 

933 

9,298 

Children  6-14 

5,800 

6,334 

248 

867 

13,249 

Children  15-18 

2,111 

2,021 

51 

165 

4,348 

Total 

13,752 

12,831 

675 

2,423 

29,681 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  21.9%  for  Whites  and  27.4%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Co2nitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

563  children  not  ready  12.0%  children  not  ready 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

377  children  failing  7.6%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

675  children  failing  13.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

838  children  over-age  19.2%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
1,550  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  1,823  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001- 
02,  approximately  16.6%  and  18.5%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  18.3%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  18.8%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  12.0%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  ,1st  grade,  19.2%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  18.5%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  2,066  speech  and  language  impaired,  4,628  learning  disabled,  830  emotionally 
disabled,  1,044  mentally  impaired,  and  889  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.8%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

1,167  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  30.8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Greenville  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  49.7%  to  23.4%  in  math  and  from 
39.1%  to  21.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  36.7%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  31.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  23%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  24.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  23.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  23.8%  in  1990  and  23.3%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  29.8%,  but  in  2002  21.7%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8“'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  39.4%  in  1999  and  33.2%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1 999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  13.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  5,095  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  824  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.1 

18.2 

14.9 

43.5 

41.6 

4 

23.6 

14.6 

13.6 

43.4 

41.8 

5 

28.0 

18.2 

18.3 

50.9 

45.3 

6 

31.9 

21.2 

22.7 

54.5 

51.5 

7 

39.2 

28.3 

27.8 

67.5 

57.2 

8 

38.3 

30.9 

27.4 

62.5 

55.0 

Basic 

3 

42.0 

41.3 

42.8 

40.8 

42.9 

4 

38.0 

36.6 

36.8 

39.5 

41.4 

5 

39.6 

39.0 

41.6 

35.3 

41.3 

6 

40.0 

39.6 

42.9 

37.0 

37.6 

7 

32.9 

34.5 

37.8 

21.7 

30.9 

8 

42.8 

44.1 

48.0 

32.5 

39.1 

Proficient 

3 

19.8 

22.4 

25.7 

11.4 

10.2 

4 

22.3 

27.6 

28.0 

11.2 

11.4 

5 

19.3 

22.9 

23.9 

10.5 

11.1 

6 

17.8 

23.9 

21.6 

6.5 

8.3 

7 

15.2 

19.6 

18.2 

7.3 

7.6 

8 

12.5 

16.5 

16.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Advanced 

3 

13.2 

18.0 

16.6 

4.2 

5.3 

4 

16.1 

21.1 

21.5 

5.9 

5.3 

5 

13.1 

19.8 

16.2 

3.4 

2.2 

6 

10.3 

15.3 

12.8 

2.0 

2.6 

7 

12.7 

17.6 

16.2 

3.4 

4.2 

8 

6.4 

8.5 

8.6 

1.1 

1.9 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  25.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  3,637 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,247  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Total 


AA&OM 


AA&OF 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

20.4 

16.4 

10.4 

39.9 

30.0 

4 

19.8 

16.8 

8.6 

40.9 

26.8 

5 

22.0 

16.1 

10.8 

47.2 

31.3 

6 

26.5 

19.7 

13.6 

55.8 

38.1 

7 

23.9 

18.0 

11.1 

50.9 

35.4 

8 

28.2 

23.8 

14.3 

57.7 

39.1 

Basic 

3 

32.3 

31.3 

25.3 

37.8 

43.0 

4 

42.3 

41.9 

36.6 

45.4 

51.2 

5 

45.1 

45.6 

41.5 

42.3 

53.8 

6 

34.8 

37.3 

31.1 

32.2 

40.2 

7 

44.2 

47.1 

42.0 

38.9 

48.1 

8 

39.3 

40.6 

38.4 

34.4 

43.8 

Proficient 

3 

42.1 

48.0 

54.3 

21.5 

25.4 

4 

35.2 

39.7 

48.8 

13.7 

20.5 

5 

31.2 

36.4 

44.5 

10.5 

14.9 

6 

29.4 

33.4 

39.6 

10.8 

18.6 

7 

26.9 

31.0 

37.2 

9.2 

14.7 

8 

26.9 

30.6 

37.6 

6.8 

15.5 

Advanced 

3 

5.3 

4.3 

10.1 

0.8 

1.7 

4 

2.7 

1.5 

5.9 

0.0 

1.5 

5 

1.7 

1.9 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

9.2 

9.6 

15.7 

1.1 

3.1 

7 

5.0 

3.9 

9.7 

0.9 

1.8 

8 

5.5 

5.0 

9.7 

1.1 

1.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 

1,178  students  drop  out  annually  26.4%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  23.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  28.7%  during  1985-89,  and  24.0% 
during  1990-94,  26.9%  during  1995-97  and  26.9%  during  1998-20(X)***. 

During  2001-02,  97.4%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.6%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


M2*''  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
This  is  calculated  by  using  8*'’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  75  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  732 
GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  15.3%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  19.8%  to  51.5%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


^ Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.8% 

23.6% 

36.0% 

46.8% 

57.8% 

25.2% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

15.5% 

22.9% 

28.4% 

24.4% 

27.4% 

22.4% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

12.9% 

20.4% 

30.5% 

39.4% 

55.6% 

21.9% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

NA% 

19.8% 

NA% 

3.8% 

NA% 

27.0% 

NA% 

8.7% 

NA% 

12.4% 

12.4% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

NA% 

5.6% 

NA% 

0.4% 

NA% 

14.6% 

NA% 

5.3% 

NA% 

3.9% 

3.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

NA% 

25.4% 

NA% 

9.9% 

NA% 

32.8% 

NA% 

27.6% 

NA% 

19.2% 

19.2% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

NA% 

1.0% 

NA% 

5.6% 

NA% 

3.4% 

NA% 

23.8% 

NA% 

4.9% 

4.9% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

NA% 

4.4% 

NA% 

5.8% 

NA% 

9.6% 

NA% 

13.1% 

NA% 

6.1% 

6.1  % 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

NA% 

38.3% 

NA% 

26.2% 

NA% 

45.7% 

NA% 

42.5% 

NA% 

33.8% 

33.8% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

NA% 

9.6% 

NA% 

3.8% 

NA% 

23.5% 

NA% 

19.2% 

NA% 

8.7% 

8.7% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

NA% 

15.4% 

NA% 

9.9% 

NA% 

14.1% 

NA% 

6.6% 

NA% 

12.2% 

12.2% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

15.4% 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

9.0% 

NA 

6.4% 

NA 

13.9% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

NA% 

5.3% 

NA% 

2.5% 

NA% 

5.4% 

NA% 

3.8% 

NA% 

3.9% 

3.9% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

NA% 

12.3% 

NA% 

20.8% 

NA% 

14.5% 

NA% 

23.7% 

NA% 

17.1% 

17.1% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

NA% 

7.1  % 

NA% 

10.2% 

NA% 

4.6% 

NA% 

6.4% 

NA% 

8.2% 

8.2% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  NA%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  NA%  middle  school,  13.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  NA%  middle  school,  27.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  NA%  middle  school,  65.2%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  40.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  41.4%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
29.4%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  42.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  33.8% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  10.5%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  30.1%  by  age  13,  and  61.6%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  3 1 .0%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
dririking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  23.9%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  NA%  of  eighth 
graders  and  81.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  NA%  of  eighth  graders  and  76.5%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  NA%  of  eighth  graders  and  63.4%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  NA%  of  7'*’  and  8'*’  graders  and  22.4%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
dririking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
24.1%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.1%  reported  usual! 
or  more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  24.1%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.1%  5 
more.  Among  seniors,  33.9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  24.0%  5 or  more;  however  30.2% 
seniors  said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  NA%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  21.9%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  25.8%  of  White  males,  19.2%  W1 
females,  23.9%  of  African-American  males,  and  15.4%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug' 
at  an  early  age:  4. 1%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  14.9%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  35.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  12.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  18.9%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  NA%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  NA%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  66.3%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  22.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Greenville  County. 

E 1^1  C Participation  was  limited  to  only  4 high  schools.  4 P 9 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  306  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  333  in  2000  and  253  in  2001.  This  represented  2.4%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.9%  for 
Whites  and  4.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  74.3%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Greenville  County  has  decreased  by  52.2 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  50.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  53.3%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  1,707  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the 

Solicitor  for  delinquency;  of  these,  14.2%  were  age  12  or  younger,  29.9%  were  13  or  14,  and  55.9%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  9.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  333  juvenile  cases  constituting  14.1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  27.3%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
33.6%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  39.1%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  18.8%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  50.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  27.0%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.2%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
3 1 .4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  50.6%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  16.9%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.6%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  23.8%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  949  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.0%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  203  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1,625  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  7.9%  of  their  age  group:  6.2%  for  White  and 
12.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  107  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  a::cidents  have  been  the 
major  cause,  resulting  in  51  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  7 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  1 1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Greenville  County.  The  26.0% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  13.7%  in  poverty,  26.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  40.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  21.9%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
89.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  69.7%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  74.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  86.3%  were  not  poor  and  65.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.7%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.0%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  61.7%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  71.8%  for  8*^  grade  reading,  69.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10*^  grade,  and  73.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  59.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  78,1%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  74.9%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  47.4%  of 
3rd  graders  and  32,4%  of  8^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  33.0%  of  3^^  graders  and 
18.9%  of  8*^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazei-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


O 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

Most 

Most 

Percent 

Percent 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Percent 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Recent 

Data 

Change 

80-pres 

Change 

90-^pres 

1980 

1990 

Change 

80-pres 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199< 

Cflsara 

S3 

■ 1 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

371 

423 

460 

+24.0% 

+8.7% 

8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

-1.6% 

-0.9% 

21 

Wh/te  babies 

2001 

208 

252 

292 

+40.4% 

+f5.9% 

6.3 

6.7 

6.9 

9.5% 

2.7% 

28 

AMcan  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

163 

171 

168 

*3.1% 

-f.8% 

f4.9 

13.2 

13.2 

-70.9% 

0.4% 

47 

SLess  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

1,488 

1,705 

1,260 

+15.3% 

-26.1% 

33.8 

33.8 

22.8 

-32.5% 

-32.5% 

11 

kW)/te  babies 

2001 

919 

954 

826 

-10.1% 

-13.4% 

27.8 

25.4 

79.4 

-30.2% 

-23.7% 

28 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

569 

751 

434 

-23.7% 

-42.2% 

51.9 

57.9 

34.2 

-34.7% 

-40.9% 

1 79 

[ Infant  Mortality 

2001 

194 

175 

97 

-50.0% 

-44.6% 

1.5  i 

1.2 

0.6 

-60.3% 

-49.1% 

15 

1 White  babies 

2001 

128 

103 

64 

-50.0% 

-37.9% 

1.3 

0.9 

0.5 

-60.6% 

-45.2% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

66 

72 

33 

-50.0% 

-54.2% 

2.2 

7.9 

0.9 

-59.7% 

-52.3% 

20 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

339 

301 

192 

-43.4% 

-36.2% 

7.7 

6.0 

3.5 

-54.6% 

-41.3%| 

I 

White  babies 

2001 

173 

145 

108 

-37.6% 

-25.5% 

5.2 

3.9 

2.5 

-52.3% 

-35.3% 

20 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

166 

156 

84 

-49.4% 

-46.2% 

15.1 

72.0 

6.6 

-56.3% 

-45.0%! 

1 38 

IRf 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

784 

791 

578 

-26.3% 

-26.9% 

17.8 

15.7 

10.5 

-41.1% 

-33.0% 

7 

White  babies 

2001 

468 

442 

380 

-18.8% 

+ 14.0% 

14.2 

11.8 

8.9 

-37.2% 

-24.5%  1 

I 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

316 

349 

198 

-37.3% 

+43.3% 

28.8 

26.9 

75.6 

-45.8% 

-42.0% 

1 

PI 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

1,300 

1,233 

1,097 

-15.6% 

-11.0% 

29.5 

24.4 

19.9 

-32.6% 

-18.5%| 

-V., 

kWi/fe  babies 

2001 

880 

808 

776 

-11.8% 

-4.0% 

26.6 

27.5 

18.2 

-37.7% 

-75.5%  1 

! f8 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

1 420 

425 

321 

-23.6% 

-24.5% 

38.3 

32.8 

25.3 

-33.9% 

-22.8%  1 

1 44 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

782 

1,329 

1,675 

+114.2% 

+26.0% 

17.8 

26.3 

30.3 

70.5% 

15.1% 

7 

ft# 

White  babies 

2001  I 

1 241 

483 

916 

+280.1% 

+89.6% 

7.3 

72.9 

27.5 

794.8% 

67.0% 

34 

■ % 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

1 541 

846 

759 

+40.3% 

-10.3% 

49.4 

65.3 

59.9 

27.3% 

-8.3% 

33 

Children  In  single  parent  families 

2000 

13,533 

15,689 

21,838 

+61.4% 

+39.2% 

18.1 

22.1 

26.0 

43.4% 

17.5% 

20 

White 

2000 

6,880 

7,587 

10,374 

+50.8% 

+36.7% 

11.2 

13.7 

16.7 

48.8% 

27.7% 

40 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1 6,586 

7,979 

11,464 

+74.1% 

+43.7% 

41.8 

51.3 

52.4 

25.4% 

2.2% 

44 

. 'sssM 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

1,252 

1,120 

563 

-55.0% 

-49.7% 

29.6 

23.1 

12.0 

-59.5% 

-48.1% 

4 

White  males 

2001 

390 

331 

129 

-66.9% 

-61.0% 

25.2 

18.7 

8.2 

-67.5% 

-56.7% 

9 

iM 

White  females 

2001 

283 

229 

89 

-68.6% 

-61.1% 

19.7 

14.9 

6.2 

-68.5% 

-58.4% 

20 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

325 

321 

196 

-39.7% 

-38.9% 

49.9 

40.8 

22.8 

-54.3% 

-44.7% 

70 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

254 

239 

149 

-41.3% 

-37.7% 

42.3 

31.4 

17.9 

-57.7% 

-43.0% 

73 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

963 

1,263 

731 

-24.1% 

-42.1% 

23.6 

27.8 

15.0 

-36.4% 

-46.0% 

34 

White  males 

2000 

339 

428 

235 

-30.7% 

-45.1% 

22.8 

25.7 

74.0 

-38.6% 

-45.5% 

32 

White  females 

2000 

220 

287 

137 

-37.7% 

-52.3% 

75.5 

79.3 

8.8 

-43.2% 

-54.4% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

212 

302 

186 

-12.3% 

-38.4% 

35.7 

44.6 

23.2 

-35.0% 

-48.0% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

190 

242 

167 

-12.1% 

-31.0% 

33.8 

35.0 

21.6 

-36.7% 

-38.3% 

43 

% 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

1,336 

532 

1,094 

-18.1% 

+105.6% 

33.3 

13.1 

25.1 

-24.6% 

91.6% 

9 

White  males 

2002 

371 

131 

268 

-27.8% 

+ 104.6% 

24.6 

8.7 

18.2 

-26.0% 

709.2% 

7 

White  females 

2002 

372 

134 

2f9 

-41.1% 

+63.4% 

25.9 

9.3 

14.9 

-42.5% 

60.2% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

307 

134 

308 

+0.3% 

+ 129.9% 

58.6 

23.9 

43.5 

-25.8% 

82.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

1 279 

133 

298 

+6.8% 

+ 124.1% 

53.7 

23.7 

41.6 

-27.7% 

75.5% 

27 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

965 

443 

888 

-8.0% 

+100.5% 

24.0 

10.9 

20.4 

-15.0% 

87.2% 

5 

White  males 

2002 

321 

163 

240 

-25.2% 

+47.2% 

27.2 

70.9 

16.4 

-22.6% 

50.5% 

5 

White  females 

2002 

203 

87 

152 

-25.1% 

+74.7% 

14.2 

6.0 

10.4 

-26.8% 

73.3% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

242 

123 

282 

+16.5% 

*129.3% 

46.2 

22.0 

39.9 

-73.6% 

87.4% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

192 

70 

214 

+11.5% 

+205.7% 

36.5 

12.5 

30.0 

-77.8% 

740.0% 

73 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

858 

928 

785 

-8.5% 

-15.4% 

23.0 

24.6 

18.9 

-17.8% 

-23.0% 

8 

White  males 

1998 

262 

3f6 

174 

-33.6% 

-44.9% 

79.4 

22.0 

11.9 

-38.7% 

-45.9% 

77 

White  females 

1998 

1 179 

2f6 

164 

-8.4% 

-24.1% 

74.0 

16.0 

11.0 

-27.4% 

-37.3% 

78 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

1 229 

222 

257 

+12.2% 

*15.8% 

46.6 

46.9 

45.7 

-7.9% 

-2.6% 

74 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998  1 

1 154 

170 

188 

+22.1% 

*10.6% 

32.2 

33.7 

33.1 

2,8% 

0.0% 

73 

1 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Greenville  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

Most 

Recent  Year 

I960* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

I960 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,936 

793 

1,606 

-17.0% 

+102.5% 

49.7 

23.4 

38.3 

-22.9% 

63.7% 

White  males 

2002 

576 

234 

449 

-22.0% 

+91.9% 

39.5 

17.9 

30.9 

-21.8% 

72.6% 

W White  females 

2002 

564 

210 

393 

-30.3% 

+87.1% 

39.5 

17.4 

27.4 

-30.6% 

57.5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

382 

166 

410 

+7.3% 

+147.0% 

78.3 

40.3 

62.5 

-20.2% 

55.1% 

S African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

405 

182 

353 

-12.8% 

+94.0% 

79.9 

39.8 

55.0 

-31.2% 

38.2% 

i?  Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,528 

742 

1,183 

-22.6% 

+59.4% 

39.1 

21.9 

28.2 

-27.9% 

28.8% 

t 

t White  males 

2002 

493 

273 

345 

-30.0% 

+26.4% 

33.7 

20.9 

23.8 

-29.4% 

13.9%\ 

IB  White  females 

2002 

336 

160 

206 

-38. 7% 

+28.8% 

23.5 

13.2 

14.3 

-39.1% 

8.3% 

L 

||L  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

352 

174 

381 

+8.2% 

+ 119.0% 

72.3 

42.3 

57.7 

-20.2% 

36.4% 

L 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

339 

134 

250 

-26.3% 

+86.6% 

66.2 

29.1 

39.1 

-40.9% 

34.4% 

L 

& Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

869 

1,067 

NA 

+22.8% 

NA 

23.8 

25.3 

NA 

6.3% 

|jl  White  males 

1998 

NA 

294 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.5 

20.2 

NA 

-6.0% 

|H  White  females 

1998 

NA 

184 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.9 

13.2 

NA 

-5.0%\ 

III  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

214 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.4 

52.5 

NA 

13.1%\ 

pn  African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

173 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35 

40.4 

NA 

15.4% 

^Exit  Exam  (not  passing  aii  parts  on  1 st 
|jl  attempt) 

2002 

1,233 

724 

1,167 

-5.4% 

+61.2% 

33.5 

22.5 

30.8 

-8.1% 

36.9% 

W White  males 

2002 

372 

218 

285 

-23.4% 

+30. 7% 

26.7 

18.4 

21.4 

-19.9% 

16.3%\ 

^ White  females 

2002 

283 

168 

280 

-1.1% 

+66.7% 

21.0 

13.5 

20.6 

-1.9% 

52.6% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

286 

182 

278 

-2.8% 

+52. 7% 

65.2 

48.7 

55.8 

-14.4% 

14.6%\ 

ll^  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

286 

153 

315 

+ 10.1% 

+ 105.9% 

58.6 

38.1 

54.8 

-6.5% 

43.8% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  ionger  enroiied 
||&  in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

1,195 

1,202 

1,178 

-1.4% 

-2.0% 

27.6 

28.3 

26.4 

-4.5% 

-6.7% 

hII  White  males 

2000-02 

439 

471 

483 

+ 10.0% 

+2. 7% 

27.2 

29.0 

28.9 

6.5% 

-0.2% 

B White  females 

2000-02 

354 

363 

311 

-12.1% 

-14.4% 

23.0 

24.2 

20.7 

-10.0% 

-14.7%\ 

B African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

219 

195 

245 

+ 12.1% 

+26.0% 

37.6 

34.1 

37.0 

-1.7% 

8.3% 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

184 

174 

140 

-24.1% 

-19. 7% 

31.4 

31.0 

22.0 

-30.1% 

-29.0% 

M Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  Schooi 
P (18-24) 

2000 

10,673 

8,119 

8,749 

-18.0% 

+7.8% 

27.1 

23.9 

15.3 

-43.4% 

-35.8% 

(iM  White  males 

NA 

4,454 

3,262 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.1 

24.6 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

Si  White  females 

NA 

3,294 

2,543 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20.5 

18.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

|M  African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1,582 

1,270 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.8 

39.1 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

L 

ill  African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  1 

1 1,343 

1,044 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.3 

28.6 

NA 

NA 

A/A| 

L 

Ik.!..  ....  Mfeii 

P Poverty  Rate 

2000  1 

11,918 

10,977 

12,600 

+5.7% 

+ 14.8% 

14.9 

14.0 

13.7 

-8.1% 

-2.1%j 

White  children 

2000 

5J03 

4,771 

5,537 

-2.9% 

+16.1% 

9.3 

8.1 

8.3 

-10.8% 

2.5% 

M African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

6,126 

6,206 

7,063 

+ 15.3% 

+13.8% 

33.5 

32.3 

27.3 

-18.4% 

-15.4% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 46,068 

$ 53,221 

$ 62,644 

+36.0% 

+ 17.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 49,480 

$ 58,518 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1 $ 31,817 

$ 33,027 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

? Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

568 

424 

253 

-55.5% 

-40.3% 

5.4 

4.6 

2.4 

-55.7% 

-47.8% 

m White 

2001 

344 

241 

145 

-57.8% 

-39.8% 

4.2 

3.4 

1.9 

-54.4% 

-44.1% 

W African  American  and  Other 

2001 

224 

183 

108 

-51.8% 

-41.0% 

10.0 

8.6 

4.3 

-57.0% 

-50.0% 

Delinquency 

2002 

360 

645 

949 

+ 163.6% 

+47.1% 

2.3 

4.8 

6.0 

161.1% 

25.1% 

White  males 

2002 

161 

287 

368 

+128.6% 

+28.2% 

2.6 

5.4 

6.2 

139.9%> 

15.5% 

White  females 

2002 

63 

92 

176 

+179.4% 

+91.3% 

1.0 

1.8 

3.1 

207.7% 

70.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

102 

205 

267 

+161.8% 

+30.2% 

6.3 

13.6 

12.5 

98.0% 

-8.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

34 

61 

138 

+305.9% 

+ 126.2% 

2.1 

4.3 

6.7 

220.6% 

56.6% 

I 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  16,879  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  9,685  were  White,  6,601 
were  African-American,  and  593  were  other  races.  There  were  15,204  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  16,676  in  1980, 
17,270  in  1970,  and  16,468  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.5%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  37.1%  in  1960,  34.8%  in  1970,  and  28.8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  5,551  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.4%  of  the  overall  population:  7.3%  of  Whites  and  10.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1 

1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 

AA&O* 

' \ *1 

42.6% 

White 

\ J 

57.4% 

* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  3.5%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  1.4%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  1.2%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  31.7%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  44.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  1 8. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  63  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.9%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.7%  of  all  White  and  10.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  92.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  154  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  16.8%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  12.8%  of  all  White  and  23.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  83.8%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  229  babies,  25.2%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.9%  of  White  and  30.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  42.5%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  34.7%  had  completed  12 
grades  (30.1%  of  Whites  and  42.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  40.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(48.0%  of  Whites  and  27.1%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  281 
babies,  30.7%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  34.4% 
and  in  1960  it  was  9.8%.  In  2001,  13.3%  of  White  children  and  59.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  128  babies,  14.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  409,  constituting  44.7%  of  all  babies,  25.0%  of  White  babies, 
and  77.3%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


-♦-AA&O 
Total 
-A- White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  497  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  270  divorce  decrees  involving  201  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  122  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  4,934  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  34.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  26.8%  in  1990,  18.9%  in  1980,  and  12.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.4%  of  White  and  57.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,615  or  33.9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  16.9%  of  White  and  60.9%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  73.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  78.0%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  48.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work; 
71.6%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  3,092  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  96.4%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  3.6%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  87.0%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  3.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.8%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  8.9%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 74.30  for  centers  and  $ 66.25  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  17.6%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  85.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  70.6%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  14.3%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  47.1%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  85.7%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  70.6%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  57.1%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  7.1%  have  less  than 
a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,226  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  36.8%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
60.8%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  22.4%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  7.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  842  or  5.0%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  241  or  1.4%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  33  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  161  or  1.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  180  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  74  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  16.7%  for  physical  abuse,  6.9%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  20.8%  for  physical  neglect,  2.8%  for  educational  neglect,  8.3%  for  medical  neglect,  43.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 .4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  103  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  50.5%  were  male,  49.5%  were  female;  43.7%  were  White,  56.3%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  42.7%  were  ages  0-5,  42.7%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  14.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
14.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  48.5%  in  single  parent  families,  17.5%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
19.4%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  53  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  1 1.3%  0-2,  3.8%  3-5,  30.2%  6-10,  20.8% 
11-13,  and  34.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  58.5%  males  and  41.5%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
47.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  22.6%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  1.9%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  1 1.3%  for  independent  living,  15.1%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1.9%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.93  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.69  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


" This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  3,010  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  1,313  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  18.2%  of  all  children  and  youth:  8.0%  of  Whites  and  31.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4;  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 
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Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  21.4%,  it  was 
17.4%  in  1979  and  16.2%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  23.1%  of  children  0-5 
(12.0%  White,  37.5%  African-American  and  Other),  and  15.4%  of  children  6-17  (5.3%  White,  29.0%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  14.1%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  39.3%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  4.8%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
67.4%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  7,551  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  4,541  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,396 

8.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  1 00% 

3,010 

18.2% 

751 

8.0% 

2,259 

31 .7% 

Under  125% 

4,147 

25.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,139 

31 .0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

6,514 

39.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

6,880 

41.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

7,551 

45.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

16,879 

9,685 

7,194 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $47,359.  In  1989  it  was  $45,509,  and  1979,  it 
was  $43,005,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,596  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $59,694  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Greenwood  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1 .9% . 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  581'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  22.0  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 235, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,154  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 215.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care:  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  167,  or  18.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  224, 
or  24.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  120  or  21.0%  of  Whites  and  104  or  30.2%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  7 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  81  or  8.9%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  5.6%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  59  or  2.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
1.0%  of  White  babies  and  3.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $14,705  and  $59,160  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,866  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,730,831  for  all  low 
birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,050,380  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  33.8%  from 
16.2  to  10.7  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  40.3%  from  10.5  to  6.3  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  24.7%  from  24.1  to  18.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  11  White  and  19  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  17 

White  and  28  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Greenwood  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  2,148  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  7 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  3 White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  64.4%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  6.5%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr< 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  671  to  1,007  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  10  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  93  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  12  youth  under  15  and  140  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fm: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabi 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  21.9%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  45.0%  by  age  13,  and  60.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  16.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  29.4%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  24.3%  of  White  male  and  28.4%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.4%  of  African-American  males  and  19.6%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (1 1.9%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(25.5%  compared  with  3.6%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Greenwood  County.  Two  of 
,3  districts  participated,  but  not  the  largest  district  (District  50). 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,688  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,043  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  376  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  1 in 
Greenwood  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,017  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  678  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year;  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,255  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  926  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  2,181  uninsured  children  in  Greenwood  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  16  nurses,  compared  with  10  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Greenwood  County  has  increased  by  1 13.6%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  40.9%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$16.2  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Greenwood  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,896. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings; 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

214 

268 

32 

48 

562 

Children  1-5 

775 

1,170 

115 

113 

2,173 

Children  6-14 

1,036 

1,933 

59 

122 

3,150 

Children  15-18 

334 

650 

10 

17 

1,011 

Total 

2,359 

4,021 

216 

300 

6,896 

Ambulatory  Care  : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limite 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  27.9%  for  Whites  and  29.1%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

154  children  not  ready  16.3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


107  children  faihng 


10.6%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  threet: 

208  children  failing  21.3%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

221  children  over-age  25.4%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
321  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  320  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  17.0%  and  16.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  17.9%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  15.6%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  16.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  25.4%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  iriinimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education;  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  376  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,043  learning  disabled,  20  emotionally 
disabled,  321  mentally  impaired,  and  80  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.8%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

240  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  3 1 .6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Greenwood  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  60.7%  to  36.2%  in  math  and  from 
48.4%  to  24.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  39.3%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  36.5%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  26.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  24.7%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  25.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  33.2%  in  1990  and  29.0%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4”'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  37.1%,  but  in  2002  22.6%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  37.2%  in  1999  and  34. 1%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  21.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,073  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  294  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.2 

15.5 

16.9 

37.7 

33.8 

4 

24.1 

14.7 

15.0 

35.4 

38.1 

5 

29.0 

15.9 

18.8 

45.6 

38.2 

6 

28.1 

17.8 

15.9 

44.8 

41.8 

7 

37.3 

24.9 

24.1 

55.8 

52.6 

8 

39.5 

30.0 

23.3 

57.5 

57.9 

Basic 

3 

47.5 

45.0 

44.4 

53.8 

47.2 

4 

39.1 

33.1 

36.9 

40.2 

48.7 

5 

42.0 

35.6 

44.8 

40.3 

46.8 

6 

41.1 

38.2 

40.2 

39.7 

47.8 

7 

36.3 

39.0 

40.6 

29.9 

33.7 

8 

44.6 

48.8 

52.2 

36.0 

36.6 

Proficient 

3 

17.4 

23.9 

24.3 

6.1 

13.3 

4 

23.3 

28.7 

32.2 

18.3 

9.5 

5 

19.0 

25.8 

24.8 

10.7 

13.3 

6 

19.0 

23.2 

28.9 

10.9 

8.2 

7 

15.9 

21.3 

21.4 

7.6 

9.7 

8 

11.9 

15.2 

18.9 

3.8 

5.5 

Advanced 

3 

9.9 

15.5 

14.4 

2.4 

5.6 

4 

13.5 

23.5 

15.9 

6.1 

3.7 

5 

10.1 

22.7 

11.6 

3.4 

1.7 

6 

11.7 

20.7 

15.1 

4.6 

2.2 

7 

10.5 

14.9 

13.9 

6.6 

4.1 

8 

4.0 

6.0 

5.6 

2.7 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  25.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  843 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  294  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

22.4 

18.5 

9.9 

35.8 

28.2 

4 

21.1 

18.7 

9.4 

35.4 

26.1 

5 

28.0 

19.7 

13.2 

49.5 

33.0 

6 

25.7 

20.7 

14.2 

42.5 

31.3 

7 

25.0 

17.3 

11.7 

42.9 

35.2 

8 

28.6 

24.4 

7.6 

59.1 

32.3 

Basic 

3 

42.1 

35.7 

39.3 

49.1 

45.6 

4 

47.6 

43.8 

41.6 

50.0 

58.0 

5 

51.3 

49.8 

56.0 

40.8 

57.1 

6 

36.8 

36.1 

28.9 

42.5 

42.9 

7 

46.4 

48.2 

45.5 

43.9 

48.0 

8 

45.5 

49.6 

45.8 

31.2 

54.9 

Proficient 

3 

32.7 

43.7 

44.2 

14.2 

25.1 

4 

29.5 

34.3 

45.9 

14.6 

16.0 

5 

19.8 

29.2 

28.8 

9.7 

9.9 

6 

29.3 

35.3 

41.0 

12.6 

22.0 

7 

24.9 

29.7 

37.6 

10.7 

15.8 

8 

22.4 

23.2 

39.4 

8.1 

11.6 

Advanced 

3 

2.8 

2.1 

6.6 

0.9 

1.0 

4 

1.8 

3.2 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.9 

1.3 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

8.1 

7.9 

15.9 

2.3 

3.8 

7 

3.6 

4.8 

5.3 

2.6 

1.0 

8 

3.5 

2.8 

7.2 

1.6 

1.2 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


292  students  drop  out  annually  32.2%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  28.4%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.8%  during  1985-89,  and  39.1% 
during  1990-94,  30.6%  during  1995-97  and  40.2%  during  1998-20(X)***. 

During  2001-02,  97.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


ERIC 


grade  enrollment  compared  to  8*^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
This  is  calculated  by  using  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  22  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  131 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  18.1%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  21.1%  to  41.8%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAMORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  In  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13,3% 

24.6% 

40.7% 

52,9% 

67,8% 

29,7% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

9,2% 

18,4% 

26.7% 

52.7% 

46,6% 

21.6% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

5.8% 

13.2% 

21.0% 

37,1% 

14,4% 

15,6% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

26,6% 

28.1% 

5,4% 

7.4% 

14.1% 

15,4% 

4,2% 

5.6% 

13.5% 

15.9% 

14.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

8,8% 

12,1% 

0.9% 

1.1% 

8,3% 

17.8% 

2,9% 

5.1% 

4.8% 

7.2% 

6.0% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

36.5% 

33,4% 

14.2% 

15,5% 

40.3% 

21.1% 

31,4% 

29.1% 

27.2% 

24.5% 

25.8% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.6% 

2.9% 

6,4% 

13,8% 

2,6% 

2.5% 

17.4% 

25.2% 

6.1% 

9.9% 

8.1% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

9.4% 

11.0% 

3.7% 

10,3% 

12,7% 

13,6% 

11.6% 

7.9% 

7.8% 

10.6% 

9.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

29.8% 

25,4% 

10,6% 

12.6% 

33.6% 

17,7% 

25.0% 

29.9% 

21.9% 

19.9% 

20.9% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

11.0% 

20,3% 

6.2% 

9,4% 

21.0% 

16.8% 

11.8% 

8.2% 

10.5% 

14.1% 

12.3% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

7.5% 

7.3% 

2,2% 

6.0% 

13.0% 

7.7% 

10.9% 

12.2% 

6.5% 

7.4% 

6.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

12.3% 

NA 

13.7% 

NA 

4.7% 

NA 

11.1% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

4.5% 

9,2% 

NA% 

2.7% 

5.4% 

7.5% 

1.2% 

4.2% 

0.0% 

5.8% 

3.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

13,8% 

12,0% 

19,9% 

25.8% 

5.9% 

2.6% 

15.5% 

14.9% 

15.5% 

17.2% 

16.4% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

7.3% 

10.1% 

4.3% 

9.7% 

5.6% 

2.7% 

3.5% 

5.3% 

5.4% 

8.8% 

7.1% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  28.5%  middle  school,  42.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  18.6%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  20.3%  middle  school,  40.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  27.0%  middle  school,  53.0%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  17.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  36.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  36.4%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
25.8%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  26.8%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  28.3% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  16.1%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  36.0%  by  age  13,  and  67.0%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  17.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.8%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  9.2%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  35.3%  of  eighth 
graders  and  71.3%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  74.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  68.1%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  48.2%  of  eighth  graders  and  50.0%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.1%  of  and  8?*"  graders  and  21.4%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usualy  consur 
13.8%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.7%  reported  usually  f 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  19.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  1 1.5%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  21.0%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.0%  5 or  more;  however  20.4%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  5.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  15.4%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  12.4%  of  White  males,  1 1.1%  Wl 
females,  15.0%  of  African-American  males,  and  9.2%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.7%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.2%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  31.9%  by  ; 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  7.5%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  4. 1%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  14.0%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  5.3%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  61.7%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  22.6%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Greenwood  County.  Two  of 
3 districts  participated,  but  not  the  largest  district  (District  50).  m a 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  83  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  69  in  2000  and  77  in  2001.  This  represented  3.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.6%  for 
Whites  and  5.7%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  81.8%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Greenwood  County  has  decreased  by  48.C 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  5 1 .9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  44.7%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  387  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  17.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  33.9%  were  13  or  14,  and  48.8%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  8.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  58  juvenile  cases  constituting  1 1.3®/)  of  all  referrals  \vere  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  28.3®/o  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
31.5®/o  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  40.2®/o  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  17.5®/o  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  54.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  22.2%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  5.8%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
47.0®^  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  51.9%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  17.6®/o  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.8%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  12.5%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  23.6%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  188  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.3®/o  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  38  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 
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Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  537  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  14.2®/o  of  their  age  group:  9.5®/o  for  White  and 
21.4®/o  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  24  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  9 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  4 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facin2  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Greenwood  County.  The 
34.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  18.2%  in  poverty,  40.2%  not  graduating  from  school,  36.4%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  15.4%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
83.2%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  55.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  65.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  81.8%  were  not  poor  and  54.4%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.1%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  83.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  60.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  71.4%  for  8^^  grade  reading,  68.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10*^  grade,  and  59.8%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  63.6%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  84.6%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  70.6%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  35.5%  of 
3rd  graders  and  25.9%  of  8*"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  27.3%  of  3*^^  graders  and 
15.9%  of  8**"  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets’’  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  fWhat  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. usl 
1 000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  2920 1 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable/eports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Greenwood  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980  Rank 

199' 

KMBj 

0 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

75 

65 

81 

+8.0% 

+24.6% 

8.6 

6,9 

8.9 

3.2% 

28.3% 

23 

White  babies 

2001 

26 

29 

32 

+23.7% 

+70.3% 

5.2 

5.2 

5.6 

7.7% 

7.2% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

49 

36 

49 

+0.0% 

+36.7% 

73.4 

9.4 

74.2 

6.7% 

57.7% 

34 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

392 

461 

224 

+42.9% 

-51.4% 

45.1 

49.2 

24.5 

-45.7% 

-50.2% 

31 

White  babies 

2001 

167 

207 

120 

-28.7% 

-42.0% 

33.2 

37.3 

27.0 

-36.7% 

-43.7%, 

37 

% 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

225 

254 

104 

-53.8% 

-59.7% 

67.3 

66.5 

30.2 

-50.7% 

-54.5% 

35 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

44 

45 

30 

-31.8% 

-33.3% 

1.7 

1.6 

1.1 

-38.4% 

-33.8% 

27 

White  babies 

2001 

20 

77 

77 

-45.0% 

-35.3% 

1.4 

7.0 

0.6 

-54.0% 

-40.3% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

24 

28 

79 

-20.8% 

-32.7% 

2.3 

2.4 

7.8 

-79.5% 

-24.7% 

21 



Births  to  mothers  under  1 8 

2001 

82 

85 

63 

-23.2% 

-25.9% 

9.4 

9.1 

6.9 

-26.8% 

-23.9% 

27 

White  babies 

2001 

33 

27 

27 

-78.2% 

+0.0% 

6.6 

4.9 

4.7 

-28.4% 

-3.4% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

49 

58 

36 

-26.5% 

-37.9% 

13.4 

75.2 

70.5 

-27.6% 

-31.1% 

28 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

175 

188 

154  : 

-12.0% 

-18.1% 

20.1 

20.1 

16.8 

-16.5% 

-16.3% 

17 

White  babies 

2001 

84 

72 

73 

-13.1% 

-1.4% 

76.7 

73.0 

72.8 

-23.4% 

-1.3%, 

27 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

91 

116 

87 

-11.0% 

+30.2% 

24.8 

30.4 

23.5 

-5.0% 

-22.5%, 

15 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

312 

234 

229 

-26.6% 

-2.1% 

35.9 

25.0 

25.0 

-30.3% 

0.1% 

26 

White  babies 

2001 

144 

706 

724 

-73.9% 

+17.0% 

28.6 

79.7 

27.7 

-24.2% 

73.6% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

168 

728 

705 

-37.5% 

-18.0% 

45.8 

33.5 

30.5 

-33.3% 

-8.9% 

30 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

196 

336 

409 

+108.7% 

+21.7% 

22.5 

35.9 

44.7 

98.4% 

24.7% 

16 

White  babies 

2001 

29 

87 

743 

+393.7% 

+64.4% 

5.8 

75.7 

25.0 

333.6% 

59.5% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

167 

249 

266 

+59.3% 

+6.8% 

45.5 

65.2 

77.3 

69.9% 

78.6% 

16 

[Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2.882 

3,565 

4,934 

+71.2% 

+38.4% 

18.9 

26.8 

34.2 

80.8% 

27.5% 

24 

White 

2000 

7,098 

7,229 

1,697 

+54.6% 

+38.1% 

10.4 

74.5 

79.4 

86.3% 

33.6% 

28 

1 African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,774 

2,337 

3,237 

+82.5% 

+38.9% 

35.0 

48.3 

57.0 

62.8% 

78.0% 

31 

Sffl 

4 ■ 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  I 

1 279 

301 

154 

-44.8% 

-48.8% 

32.1 

29.1 

16.3 

-49.2% 

-44.0% 

12 

White  males 

2001 

1 67 

56 

24 

-64.2% 

-57.1% 

23.8 

78.9 

70.3 

-56.7% 

-45.5% 

8 

I White  females 

2001 

32 

30 

24 

-25.0% 

-20.0% 

73.9 

77.3 

9.7 

-30.2% 

-74.2% 

5 

I African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

97 

121 

67 

-33.0% 

-49.6% 

52.6 

46.0 

25.4 

-57.7% 

-44.8% 

18 

I African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

89 

94 

45 

-49.4% 

-52.1% 

48.4 

45.0 

20.3 

-58.7% 

-54.9% 

27 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

141 

155 

244 

+73.0% 

+57.4% 

16.0 

15.8 

25.8 

61.3% 

63.3% 

17 

White  males 

2000 

46 

41 

43 

-6.5% 

+4.9% 

76.6 

74.5 

76.2 

-2.4% 

11.7%, 

22 

White  females 

2000 

23 

22 

24 

+4.3% 

+9.7% 

8.9 

8.4 

9.7 

9.0% 

75.5% 

19 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

38 

66 

92 

+742.7% 

+39.4% 

21.8 

27.9 

43.2 

98.2% 

54.8% 

16 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

34 

26 

85 

+750.0% 

+226.9% 

19.1 

73.2 

38.9 

703.7% 

194.7%, 

26 

[Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

379 

135 

224 

-40.9% 

+65.9% 

41.5 

15.9 

25.2 

-39.3% 

58.5% 

22 

[ White  males 

2002 

70 

23 

37 

-47.7% 

+60.9% 

25.5 

9.5 

75.5 

-39.2% 

63.2% 

12 

White  females 

2002 

70 

20 

41 

-47.4% 

+ 705.0% 

26.0 

7.5 

76.9 

-35.0% 

125.3%, 

19 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

735 

48 

80 

-40.7% 

+66.7% 

71.8 

28.4 

37.7 

-47.5% 

32.7%, 

44 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

703 

44 

66 

-35.9% 

+50.0% 

57.2 

25.4 

33.8 

-40.9% 

33.1%, 

36 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

308 

96 

199 

-35.4% 

+107.3% 

33.7 

11.3 

22.4 

-33.5% 

98.2% 

18 

White  males 

2002 

66 

17 

44 

-33.3% 

+758.8% 

24.0 

7.0 

78.5 

-22.9% 

164.3% 

13 

[ White  females 

2002 

54 

13 

24 

-55.6% 

+84.6% 

20.1 

4.9 

9.9 

-50.7% 

102.0%, 

27 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

111 

41 

76 

-37.5% 

+85.4% 

59.0 

24.6 

35.8 

-39.3% 

45.5% 

26 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

76 

25 

55 

-27.6% 

+120.0% 

42.2 

74.5 

28.2 

-33.2% 

94.5% 

26 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

228 

223 

179 

-21.5% 

-19.7% 

26.8 

24.7 

23.3 

-13.1% 

-5.7% 

14 

White  males 

1998 

60 

54 

42 

-30.0% 

-22.2% 

22.6 

79.8 

78.3 

-79.0% 

-7.6% 

78 

White  females 

1998 

49 

30 

34 

-30.6% 

+73.3% 

78.5 

77.0 

74.2 

-23.2% 

29.7% 

35 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

63 

77 

52 

-77.5% 

-32.5% 

41.2 

44.5 

39.7 

-5.7% 

-12.1%, 

6 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

54 

62 

57 

-5.6% 

-17.7% 

36.5 

33.7 

37.2 

-74.5% 

-7.4%, 

21 

*Yearof  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Greenwood  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


■ 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

g 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90* 
pres 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

582 

299 

336 

-42.3% 

+12.4% 

60.7 

36.2 

39.5 

-34.9% 

9.1% 

i 

White  males 

2002 

152 

61 

75 

-50.7% 

+23.0% 

45.4 

25.7 

30.0 

-33.9% 

76.7% 

White  females 

2002 

129 

59 

58 

-55.0% 

-1.7% 

48.3 

22.8 

23.3 

-51.8% 

2.2% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

150 

94 

107 

-28.7% 

+ 13.8% 

85.7 

53.7 

57.5 

-32.9% 

7.1% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

150 

85 

95 

-36.7% 

+ 11.8% 

83.3 

55.6 

57.9 

-30.5% 

4.7% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

463 

205 

243 

-47.5% 

+ 18.5% 

48.4 

24.9 

28.6 

-40.9% 

14.9% 

White  males 

2002 

131 

52 

61 

-53.4% 

+ 17.3% 

39.2 

21.9 

24.4 

-37.8%> 

77.4%] 

White  females 

2002 

68 

23 

19 

-72.1% 

-17.4% 

25.4 

8.9 

7.6 

-70.7% 

-74.6% 

P 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

147 

77 

110 

-25.2% 

+42.9% 

84.5 

44.2 

59.1 

-30.7% 

33. 7%1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

116 

53 

53 

-54.3% 

+0.0% 

64.8 

34.9 

32.3 

-50.2% 

-7.4%  ] 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

267 

263 

NA 

-1.5% 

NA 

33.2 

31.0 

NA 

-6.6% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

75 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.1 

26.3 

NA 

-3.0% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.6 

13.7 

NA 

-77.5% 

H African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

88 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

67.5 

54.5 

NA 

-11.4% 

M African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

65 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.9 

42.0 

NA 

-4.3% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

433 

240 

240 

-44.6% 

+0.0% 

48.3 

32.4 

31.6 

-34.6% 

-2.5% 

White  males 

2002 

95 

59 

51 

-46.3% 

-13.6%> 

34.8 

24.7 

27.6 

-37.9% 

-72.6% 

S White  females 

2002 

83 

42 

53 

-36.1% 

+26.2% 

27.9 

17.0 

22.3 

-20.7% 

37.2% 

IH  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

126 

64 

62 

-50.8% 

-3.1% 

82.4 

57.1 

49.6 

-39.8% 

-13.1% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

129 

75 

69 

-46.5% 

-8.0% 

75.0 

52.8 

45.7 

-39.1% 

-13.4% 

[Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

310 

310 

292 

-5.5% 

-5.7% 

29.6 

31.0 

32.2 

8.7% 

3.9% 

M White  males 

2000-02 

1 98 

120 

85 

-73.6% 

-29.7% 

28.7 

36.3 

32.4 

12.8% 

-70.9% 

W White  females 

2000-02  1 

1 96 

70 

68 

-29.2% 

-2.2% 

30.7 

23.2 

25.8 

-74.2% 

77.7% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02  1 

! ^ 

71 

87 

+27.5% 

+22.9% 

34.8 

35.8 

44.5 

28.0% 

24.4% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 J 

1 W 

51 

53 

+ 11.6% 

+5.0% 

25.3 

28.6 

28.0 

11.0% 

-2.0% 

fi 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
1(18-24) 

2000 

2,008 

1,574 

1,618 

-19.4% 

+2.8% 

28.9 

24.2 

18.1 

-37.3% 

-25.1% 

1 White  males 

NA 

632 

516 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.6 

24.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 White  females 

NA 

552 

414 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.1 

18.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

445 

303 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.9 

34.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

li 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

379 

341 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.3 

27.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

mm: 

rm: 

: S 

. . .'m 

a©... 

[Poverty  Rate 

2000  1 

j 2,893 

3,270 

3,010 

+4.0% 

-8.0% 

17.4 

21.4 

18.2 

4.6% 

-15.6% 

[ White  children 

2000 

808 

868 

751 

-7.1%> 

-13.5%> 

7.8 

9.5 

8.0 

2.6% 

-75.8% 

1 African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1 2,052 

2,402 

2,259 

+ 10.1% 

-6.0% 

33.3 

39.5 

31.7 

-4.7% 

-79.7%  1 

[Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000  1 

1$ 

43,005 

$ 

45,509 

$ 47,359 

+ 10.1% 

+4.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

5j 

1 White  families 

2000 

$ 

47,904 

$ 

53,998 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

1 African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  1 

I $ 

31,451 

$ 

28,986 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

na| 

1^)3820© 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  1 

L 

133 

122 

77 

-42.1% 

-36.9% 

6.4 

6.5 

3.8 

-40.5% 

-41.5%1 

ii 

White 

2001 

63 

49 

31 

-50.8% 

-36. 7% 

4.7 

4.1 

2.6 

-44.3% 

-36.6% 

h 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

70 

73 

46 

-34.3% 

-37.0% 

9.7 

10.4 

5.7 

-41.4% 

-45.2% 

Delinquency 

2002 

110 

193 

188 

+70.9% 

-2.6% 

3.7 

7.5 

6.3 

70.5% 

-15.9% 

W: 

White  males 

2002 

42 

75 

40 

-4.8% 

-46. 7% 

4.4 

10.0 

4.7 

7.0%o 

-52.9% 

\ White  females 

2002 

25 

24 

31 

+24.0% 

+29.2% 

2.6 

3.0 

3.4 

31.0% 

73.6% 

pi  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

35 

67 

69 

+97.1% 

+3.0% 

7.0 

13.5 

11.9 

70.0%o 

-11.9% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

8 

27 

48 

+500.0% 

+ 77.8% 

1.5 

5.3 

7.5 

400.0% 

47.5% 

1 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  5,911  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  2,026  were  White,  3,783 
were  African-American,  and  102  were  other  races.  There  were  5,809  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  6,120  in  1980, 
6,229  in  1970,  and  8,009  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  27.6%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  46.0%  in  1960,  39.2%  in  1970,  and  33.7%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,715  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.0%  of  the  overall  population:  6.6%  of  Whites  and  9.0%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  1 .7%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  0.9%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  0.6%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  34.6%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  47.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  25  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  7.9%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  6.6%  of  all  White  and  8.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  92.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  72  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  22.8%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  17.2%  of  all  White  and  26.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  77.8%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  74  babies,  23.5%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
19.7%  of  White  and  25.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  55.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  44.1%  had  completed  12 
grades  (39.3%  of  Whites  and  47.2%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  32.4%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(41 .0%  of  Whites  and  26.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  129 
babies,  40.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  36.0% 
and  in  1960  it  was  14.4%.  In  2001,  10.7%  of  White  children  and  59.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  43  babies,  13.6%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  172,  constituting  54.4%  of  all  babies,  19.7%  of  White  babies, 
and  76.3%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 
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'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  147  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  61  divorce  decrees  involving  49  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  27  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,770  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  35.8%  of  all  children,  up  from  31.8%  in  1990,  21.1%  in  1980,  and  15.6%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.3%  of  White  and  46.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
447  or  36.9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.6%  of  White  and  51.6%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  Hfe.  In 
2000,  66.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  71.8%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  37.4%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
57.7%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  728  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  90.2%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  9.8%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  87.4%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.1%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 69.55  for  centers  and  $ 60.63  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  80%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  20%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  60%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  20%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  33.3%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  224  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  38.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
49.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  19.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  452  or  7.6%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  107  or  1 .8%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  10  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  3 or  0. 1%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  108  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  41  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9.8%  for  physical  abuse,  7.3%  for  sexual  abuse,  2.4%  for  mental  injury, 
34.1%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  7.3%  for  medical  neglect,  34.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  4.9%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  83  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  38.6%  were  male,  61.4%  were  female;  15.7%  were  White,  84.3%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  32.5%  were  ages  0-5,  41.3%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  26.3%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
33.7%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  48.2%  in  single  parent  families,  14.5%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
3.6%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  16  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  4.8  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  31.3%  0-2,  6.3%  3-5,  18.8%  6-10,  12.5% 
11-13,  and  31.3%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  56.3%  males  and  43.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
43.8%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  25.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  6.3%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  12.5%  for  independent  living,  12.5%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.62  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.18  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


ERIC 


.*  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,640  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  740  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  28.1%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.6%  of  Whites  and  37.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  38.0%,  it  was 
36.2%  in  1979  and  42.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  30.1%  of  children  0 - 5 
(12.9%  White,  40.5%  African-American  and  Other),  and  27.1%  of  children  6-17  (8.9%  White,  36.3%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  21.7%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  52.4%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  12.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
79.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  3,242  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,602  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

755 

12.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,640 

28.1% 

215 

10.6% 

1,425 

37.3% 

Under  125% 

2,057 

35.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,508 

42.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,913 

49.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,987 

51.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,242 

r 55.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

5,911 

2,026 

3,885 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $39,757.  In  1989  it  was  $36,062,  and  1979,  it 
was  $35,416,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,588  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $50,414  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Hampton  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.2%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  167'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  34.7  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 223, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  605  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 225.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  74,  or  23.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  104, 
or  32.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  27  or  22.1%  of  Whites  and  77  or  39.7%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  4 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 
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Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  20  or  6.3%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  8.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  2.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  17  or  1.9%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
0.8%  of  White  babies  and  2.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $6,340  and  $46,339  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,276  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $254,355  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $195,273  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  31.6%  from 
12.8  to  8.8  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  110.7%  from  2.7  to  5.6  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  40.5%  from  18.1  to  10.8  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  2 White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  1 White 

and  13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 
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Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Hampton  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  822  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  7 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1 White  and  6 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  44.3%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  dinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  9.7%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1“/o  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  227  to  341  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identific 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  1 1 youth  ages  1 f 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  48  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  1 7%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


O * Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
L tv  ^ Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  591  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  221  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  141  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  3 in 
Hampton  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  381  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  254  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare:  No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  539  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  265  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  804  uninsured  children  in  Hampton  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  5 nurses,  compared  with  4 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Hampton  County  has  increased  by  60.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  58.4%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$8.1  miUioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Hampton  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  3,451. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

63 

167 

2 

4 

236 

Children  1-5 

189 

702 

6 

25 

922 

Children  6 - 14 

271 

1,374 

13 

41 

1,699 

Children  15  - 18 

104 

480 

1 

9 

594 

Total 

627 

2,723 

22 

79 

3,451 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  35.2%  for  Whites  and  27.8%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

48  children  not  ready  14.6%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

24  children  failing  7.3%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

37  children  failing  1 1 .4%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


79  children  over-age  23.3%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
93  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  91  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.5%  and  14.3%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  19.6%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.3%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  14.6%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  23.3%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  14.3%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  niinimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  141  speech  and  language  impaired,  221  learning  disabled,  19  emotionally 
disabled,  182  mentally  impaired,  and  17  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.3%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  2rade  in  2002 

107  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  47.8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Hampton  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  69.9%  to  37.5%  in  math  and  from 
61.1%  to  32.7%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  39.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  42.8%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  40.5%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  44.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  37.1%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  43.5%  in  1990  and  47.4%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  56.5%,  but  in  2002  40.7%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  56.6%  in  1999  and  44.5%  in  2002. 


PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  18.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  636  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  148  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

42.3 

18.0 

36.4 

54.5 

44.9 

4 

45.6 

24.6 

19.0 

57.1 

54.1 

5 

47.7 

37.0 

23.9 

56.5 

52.3 

6 

48.6 

33.3 

22.2 

62.0 

52.6 

7 

57.8 

44.0 

36.1 

67.4 

67.5 

8 

52.6 

39.6 

30.2 

59.6 

62.8 

Basic 

3 

38.3 

42.0 

27.3 

39.8 

38.6 

4 

40.4 

52.6 

45.2 

39.5 

33.3 

5 

37.9 

34.8 

56.5 

33.1 

36.9 

6 

37.9 

35.3 

55.6 

34.0 

36.8 

7 

30.6 

28.0 

41.0 

28.4 

28.1 

8 

38.3 

50.0 

58.1 

31.5 

29.8 

Proficient 

3 

13.4 

28.0 

15.2 

5.7 

12.6 

4 

9.7 

10.5 

26.2 

3.4 

9.9 

5 

11.0 

21.7 

8.7 

8.1 

10.8 

6 

10.3 

23.5 

16.7 

3.0 

8.4 

7 

9.1 

20.0 

19.7 

3.2 

3.5 

8 

8.0 

8.3 

11.6 

7.9 

6.4 

Advanced 

3 

6.0 

12.0 

21.2 

0.0 

3.9 

4 

4.3 

12.3 

9.5 

0.0 

2.7 

5 

3.4 

6.5 

10.9 

2.4 

0.0 

6 

3.2 

7.8 

5.6 

1.0 

2.1 

7 

2.5 

8.0 

3.3 

1.1 

0.9 

8 

1.1 

2.1 

0.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  33.3%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  435 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  217  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

30.0 

18.4 

9.1 

43.2 

30.7 

4 

35.8 

26.3 

11.9 

57.6 

26.4 

5 

36.5 

17.4 

10.9 

52.8 

36.9 

6 

41.7 

32.7 

16.7 

59.0 

37.9 

7 

38.8 

28.0 

19.7 

48.4 

45.6 

8 

36.5 

27.1 

9.3 

50.6 

40.4 

Basic 

3 

43.4 

32.7 

45.5 

42.0 

48.0 

4 

47.4 

43.9 

52.4 

35.6 

60.0 

5 

47.5 

52.2 

63.0 

40.7 

46.8 

6 

33.9 

34.6 

30.6 

32.0 

36.8 

7 

41.6 

44.0 

37.7 

41.1 

43.0 

8 

42.7 

41.7 

48.8 

34.8 

47.9 

Proficient 

3 

25.6 

46.9 

42.4 

14.8 

20.5 

4 

15.9 

26.3 

33.3 

6.8 

13.6 

5 

14.7 

26.1 

23.9 

5.7 

16.2 

6 

19.4 

25.0 

36.1 

9.0 

21.1 

7 

18.1 

24.0 

37.7 

10.5 

11.4 

8 

17.5 

22.9 

34.9 

13.5 

10.6 

Advanced 

3 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.8 

4 

0.9 

3.5 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

1.2 

4.3 

2.2 

0.8 

0.0 

6 

4.9 

7.7 

16.7 

0.0 

4.2 

7 

1.6 

4.0 

4.9 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

3.3 

8.3 

7.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


171  students  drop  out  annually  45.9%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  30.4%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  14.2%  during  1985-89,  and  13.3% 
during  1990-94,  34.1%  during  1995-97  and  40.0%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  95.2%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
4.8%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* D"*  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'*'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

. This  is  calculated  by  using  8'*'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  12  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  19 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  coxmty.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  24.8%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  30.0%  to  57.8%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  In 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1  % 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  abohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  i"ive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7*'  and  8*'  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Hampton  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 
Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age;  7%  of  female  and  2 1 % of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  31  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  27  in  2000  and  30  in  2001.  This  represented  4.6%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  4.8%  for 
Whites  and  4.5%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  83.3%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Hampton  County  has  decreased  by  36.2 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  20.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  43.8%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  54  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  7.4%  were  age  12  or  younger,  20.4%  were  13  or  14,  and  72.2%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  19.6%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  12  Juvenile  cases  constituting  13.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  45.0%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
40.0%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  15.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  19.2%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  42.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  38.5%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  0.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members; 
37.5%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  64.8%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  22.2%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  3.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  25.9%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  38  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.9%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  200 1 -02,  there  were  24  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  ■ 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  153  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1.8%  of  their  age  group:  13.3%  for  White 
and  11.1%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  fill!  time  or  work  foil  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  3 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  1 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 

Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Hampton  County.  The  35.8% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  28.1%  in  poverty,  40.0%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  coimty, 
77.2%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  45.6%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  64.2%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  71.9%  were  not  poor  and  44.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  93.7%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  85.4%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  47.4%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  63.5%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  52.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO'*'  grade,  and  60.0%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  26.6%  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.8%  of  8''  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  19.4%  of  3'‘‘  graders  and 
9.1%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  w\vw.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state.se. usl 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us~) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@,ogc. state.se. us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  In  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  Improve 
SC*s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Hampton  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

35 

30 

20 

-42.9% 

-33.3% 

10.2 

9.1 

6.3 

-38.1% 

-30.5% 

38 

White  babies 

2001 

3 

5 

3 

+0.0% 

-40.0% 

2.9 

4.5 

2.5 

-13.8% 

-45.0% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

32 

25 

17 

-46.9% 

-32.0% 

13.3 

11.3 

8.8 

-34.3% 

-22.5% 

33 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

141 

166 

104 

+26.2% 

-37.3% 

41.0 

50.2 

32.9 

-19.8% 

-34.4% 

23 

White  babies 

2001 

22 

35 

27 

+22.7% 

-22.9% 

21.1 

31.8 

22.1 

4.7% 

-30.5% 

11 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

119 

131 

77 

-35.3% 

-41.2% 

49.6 

59.3 

39.7 

-20.0% 

-33.0% 

14 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

21 

14 

8 

-61.9% 

-42.9% 

2.0 

1.3 

0.9 

-55.3% 

-31.6% 

32 

White  babies 

2001 

5 

1 

2 

-60.0% 

; +100.0% 

1.6 

0.3 

0.6 

-64.6% 

1l0.7%j  35 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

16 

13 

6 

-62.5% 

-53.8% 

2.1 

1.8 

1.1 

-49.1% 

-40.5%  1 17^ 
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Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

33 

23 

25 

-24.2% 

+8.7% 

9.6 

6.9 

7.9 

-17.6% 

13.7% 

31 

■ 

White  babies 

2001 

8 

5 

8 

+0.0% 

+60.0% 

7.7 

4.5 

6.6 

-14.2% 

45.2% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

25 

18 

17 

-32.0% 

-5.6% 

10.4 

8.1 

8.8 

-15.9% 

7.6% 

9 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

75 

63 

72 

-4.0% 

+ 14.3% 

21.8 

19.0 

22.8 

4.6% 

19.8% 

30 

White  babies 

2001 

19 

21 

21 

+ 10.5% 

+0.0% 

18.3 

19.1 

17.2 

-5.9% 

-9.9% 

35 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

56 

42 

51 

-8.9% 

-21.4% 

23.3 

19.0 

26.3 

12.7% 

38.3% 

9 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

126 

84 

74 

-41.3% 

-11.9% 

36.6 

25.4 

23.4 

-36.1% 

-7.8% 

29 

■■  1 

White  babies 

2001 

37 

23 

24 

-35.1% 

+4.3% 

35.6 

20.9 

19.7 

-44.6% 

-5.8% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

89 

61 

50 

-43.8% 

-18.0% 

37.1 

27.6 

25.8 

-30.5% 

-6.6% 

12 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

103 

131 

172 

+67.0% 

+31.3% 

29.9 

39.6 

54.4 

81.7% 

37.5% 

32 

White  babies 

2001 

7 

11 

24 

+242.9% 

+ 118.2% 

6.7 

10.0 

19.7 

192.7% 

97.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

96 

120 

148 

+54.2% 

+23.3% 

40.0 

54.3 

76.3 

90.7% 

40.5% 

7 

III 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1 1.146 

1,567 

1,770 

+54.5% 

+ 13.0% 

21.1 

31.8 

35.8 

69.5% 

12.4% 

34 

H 

White 

2000 

200 

259 

318 

+59.0% 

+22.8% 

8.3 

13.9 

17.3 

108.0% 

24.2% 

8 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1 943 

1,308 

1,452 

+54.0% 

+ 11.0% 

30.5 

42.7 

46.7 

53.2% 

9.4%  I 12 

teoo 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

214 

130 

48 

-77.6% 

-63.1% 

54.2 

33.3 

14.6 

-73.1% 

-56.2% 

44 

White  males 

2001 

20 

10 

4 

-80.0% 

-60.0% 

30.8 

14.5 

9.5 

-69.2% 

-34.5% 

22 

White  females 

2001 

11 

5 

2 

-81.8% 

-60.0% 

24.4 

10.2 

5.9 

-75.8% 

-42.2% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

97 

61 

23 

-76.3% 

-62.3% 

69.8 

41.8 

17.8 

-74.5% 

-57.4% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

86 

54 

19 

-77.9% 

-64.8% 

58.9 

42.9 

15.3 

-74.0% 

-64.3% 

41 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

108 

81 

46 

-57.4% 

-43.2% 

29.6 

22.3 

12.7 

-57.1% 

-43.0% 

41 

White  males 

2000 

11 

6 

6 

-45.5% 

+0.0% 

16.7 

11.0 

11.0 

-34.1% 

0.0% 

23 

White  females 

2000 

. 

7 

3 

NA 

-57.1% 

- 

13.7 

6.6 

NA 

-51.8% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

60 

43 

22 

-63.3% 

-48.8% 

46.6 

32.9 

16.9 

-63.7% 

-48.6% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

37 

24 

15 

-59.5% 

-37.5% 

28.6 

20.0 

11.4 

-60.1% 

-43.0% 

39 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

196 

93 

126 

-35.7% 

+35.5% 

58.2 

25.8 

42.3 

-27.3% 

64.0% 

44 

P 

White  males 

2002 

24 

7 

9 

-62.5% 

+28.6% 

35.8 

17.5 

18.0 

-49. 7% 

2.9% 

32 

White  females 

2002 

15 

3 

12 

-20.0% 

+300.0% 

35.7 

6.4 

36.4 

2.0% 

468.8% 

40 

W 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

98 

50 

48 

-51.0% 

-4.0% 

71.0 

38.2 

54.5 

-23.2% 

42.7% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

59 

33 

57 

-3.4% 

+ 72.7% 

66.3 

23.2 

44.9 

-32.3% 

93.5% 

45 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

199 

82 

89 

-55.3% 

+8.5% 

58.7 

22.8 

30.0 

-48.9% 

31.6% 

45 

White  males 

2002 

30 

6 

9 

-70.0% 

+50.0% 

44.1 

15.0 

18.4 

-58.3% 

22.7% 

43 

White  females 

2002 

13 

6 

3 

-76.9% 

-50.0% 

31.0 

12.8 

9.1 

-70.6% 

-28.9% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

101 

42 

38 

-62.4% 

-9.5% 

73.2 

32.1 

43.2 

-41.0% 

34.6% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

54 

28 

39 

-27.8%, 

+39.3% 

60.0 

19.7 

30.7 

-48.8% 

55.8% 

46 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

117 

149 

64 

-45.3% 

-57.0% 

40.5 

44.2 

22.9 

-43.5% 

-48.2% 

36 

White  males 

1998 

16 

21 

8 

-50.0% 

-61.9% 

34.8 

35.0 

17.8 

-48.9% 

-49.1% 

41 

White  females 

1998 

7 

13 

4 

-42.9% 

-69.2% 

17.1 

25.5 

9.5 

-44.4% 

-62. 7% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

48 

70 

26 

-45.8% 

-62.9% 

53.3 

59.3 

28.1 

-47.3% 

-52.6% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

45 

45 

26 

-42.2% 

-42.2% 

40.9 

41.7 

27.4 

-33.0% 

-34.3% 

31 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  ir^  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Hampton  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


^ Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

i** 

# 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90' 
pres 

I960 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90' 
pres 

IS 

# Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

239 

106 

144 

-39.7% 

+35.8% 

1 69.9 

37^ 

52.6 

-24.7% 

40.3% 

White  males 

2002 

25 

77 

79 

-24.0% 

+ 72.7% 

45.5 

79.6 

39.6 

-73.0% 

702.0% 

^ White  females 

2002 

79 

9 

13 

-31.6% 

+44.4% 

33.9 

23.7 

30.2 

-70.9% 

27.4% 

W African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

87 

38 

53 

-39.1% 

+39.5% 

82.9 

48.7 

59.6 

-28.1% 

22.4% 

i,,  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

108 

48 

59 

1 -45.4% 

+22.9% 

86.4 

43.2 

62.8 

-27.3% 

45.4% 

M Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

210 

93 

100 

-52.4% 

+7.5% 

61.1 

32.7 

36.5 

-40.3% 

11.6% 

White  males 

2002 

22 

13 

13 

-40.9% 

+0.0% 

40.0 

23.2 

' 27.7 

-32.3% 

16.8% 

White  females 

2002 

13 

7 

4 

-69.2% 

-42.9% 

22.8 

18.4 

1 9.3 

-59.2% 

-49.5% 

t African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

80 

38 

45 

-43.8% 

, +78.4% 

75.5 

48.1 

50.6 

-33.0% 

5.2% 

f African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

95 

35 

38 

-60.0% 

+8.6% 

76.0 

31.5 

40.4 

-46.8% 

28.3% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

155 

106 

NA 

-31.6% 

NA 

43.5 

33.4 

NA 

-23.2% 

» V^ite  males 

7998 

NA 

1 72 

1 NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.4 

72.8 

NA 

-40.2% 

IL  White  females 

7998 

NA 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.3 

7.5 

NA 

-54.0% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

59.7 

45.7 

NA 

-23.5% 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

62 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.6 

38.6 

NA 

-77.2% 

^ Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1 st 
attempt) 

2002 

193 

121 

107 

-44.6% 

-11.6% 

61.7 

43.4 

1 

47.8 

-22.5% 

10.1% 

i White  males 

2002 

13 

15 

77 

-75.4% 

-26.7% 

29.6 

27.8' 

35.5 

79.9% 

27. 7% 

W ' White  females 

2002 

17 

9 

7 

-58.8% 

-22.2% 

26.6 

20.9' 

78.9 

-28.9% 

-9.6% 

p;  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

71 

49 

36 

-49.3% 

-26.5% 

73.2 

58.3 

59.0 

-19.4% 

7.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

92 

48 

52 

-43.5%  \ 

+8.3% 

85.2 

, 49.0 

55.3 

-35.1% 

72.9% 

^ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
ip  in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

81 

88  1 

171 

+111.5% 

+95.8% 

25.9 

28.1 

45.9 

77.4% 

63.5% 

fc  White  males 

2000-02 

17 

13 

21 

+25.3% 

+65.3% 

26.4 

24.0 

37.6 

42.3% 

56.3% 

^ White  females 

2000-02 

13  '■ 

7 

16 

+30.7% 

+ 733.3% 

20.3 

73.5 

37.4 

84.0% 

177.9%o 

r African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

30 

40 

80 

+ 171.2% 

+102.5% 

30.7 

35.7 

55.4 

80.4% 

55.1% 

wM 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

23 

29 

54 

+141.5% 

+90.6% 

24.2 

29.4 

47. 8i 

72.8% 

42.2% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

794 

681 

731 

-7.9% 

+7.3% 

39.2 

39.1 

24.8' 

-36.9% 

-36.7% 

L White  males 

NA 

152 

142 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.7 

40.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ White  females 

NA 

127 

102 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.3 

26.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

244 

214 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44.7 

47.0 

NA 

NA\ 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  I 271 

223 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.7  \ 

40.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

l "VS:.  m.  . . 

..  j 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,209 

2,166 

1,640 

-25.8% 

-24.3% 

36.2, 

38.0 

28.1 

-22.4% 

-26.1% 

White  children 

2000 

327 

387 

215 

-34.3% 

-44.4% 

13.7 

79.6 

70.6 

-22.6% 

-45.9% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,882 

1,779 

1,425 

-24.3% 

-19.9% 

50.7 

47.7 

37.3 

-26.4% 

-21.8% 

1 4 Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 35,416 

$ 36,062 

$ 39,757 

+12.3% 

+ 10.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

, White  families 

2000 

$ 45,007 

$ 46,531 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 25,791 

$ 27,064 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 Z?<l)sl)3@©ai]8 

teos 

J 

I Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

41 

25 

30 

-26.8% 

+20.0% 

6.2 

3.9 

4.6 

-25.9% 

17.9% 

- 

White 

2001 

13 

6 

10 

-23.7% 

+66. 7% 

5.0 

2.7 

4.8 

-4.0% 

77.8% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

28 

19 

20 

-28.6% 

+5.3% 

7.0 

4.5 

4.5 

-35.7% 

0.0% 

^ Delinquency 

2002 

29 

54 

38 

+31.0% 

-29.6% 

2.9 

5.6 

3.9 

35.1% 

-30.0% 

^ ^ I4^h/7e  males 

2002 

9 

12 

7 

-22.2% 

-41.7% 

4.2 

5.5 

4.1 

-2.0% 

-25.7% 

^ White  females 

2002 

6 

1 

2 

-66.7% 

+ 100.0% 

3.0 

0.6 

1.3 

-55.6% 

722.2% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

13 

32 

25 

+92.3% 

-21.9% 

4.3 

70.9 

7.8 

87.7% 

-28.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

9 

4 

+300.0% 

-55.6% 

0.3 

3.2 

1.2 

304.0% 

-62.7% 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Horry  County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  41,929  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  29,919  were  White,  9,980 
were  African-American,  and  2,030  were  other  races.  There  were  34,311  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  30,490  in  1980, 
26,648  in  1970,  and  30,149  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  21.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.2%  in  1960,  38.1%  in  1970,  and  30.1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  13,563  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  6.9%  of  the  overall  population:  6.1%  of  Whites  and  9.8%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

28.6% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  4.8%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  2.1  % and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.4%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  26.3%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  120  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  4.6%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.6%  of  all  White  and  8.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  91.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  370  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  14.3%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  12.0%  of  all  White  and  21.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  84.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth;  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  600  babies,  23.2%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
20.6%  of  White  and  31.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  47.2%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  35.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (32.1%  of  Whites  and  45.6%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  41.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(47.3%  of  Whites  and  23.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers ; Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  516 
babies,  19.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  27.5% 
and  in  1960  it  was  10.2%.  In  2001,  12.4%  of  White  children  and  43.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  567  babies,  21.9%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  1,083,  constituting  41.8%  of  all  babies,  31.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  75.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  3,249  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  613  divorce  decrees  involving  427  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  178  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family;  Increasing  numbers  of  children  Live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  11,433  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  31.1%  of  all  children,  up  from  23.8%  in  1990,  16.9%  in  1980,  and  14.7%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  23.5%  of  White  and  53.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
3,218  or  28.4%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  20.2%  of  White  and  54.0%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  68.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  75.2%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  27.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
62.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  6,196  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  92.9%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  7.1%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  89.9%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  5.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.7%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  2.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 84.98  for  centers  and  $ 66.78  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  12.8%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  20%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  5 1 .3%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  60%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  33.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  95%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  28.2%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  47.6%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  9.5%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  2,081  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  23.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intumdation.  Overall, 
57.7%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  13.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,588  or  3.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  966  or  2.3%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  55  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  45  or  0. 1%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  902  investigations  into  eported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  274  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  19.3%  for  physical  abuse,  5.6%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.4%  for  mental 
injury,  40.5%  for  physical  neglect,  4.5%  for  educational  neglect,  2.2%  for  medical  neglect,  24.5%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  3.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  426  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.6%  were  male,  51.4%  were  female;  65.7%  were  White,  34.3%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  36.1%  were  ages  0-5,  39.9%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  24.1%  were  ages  13-17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
29.1%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  42.0%  in  single  parent  families,  21.1%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
7.8%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  238  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.1  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  24.0%  0-2,  11.8%  3-5,  19.3%  6-10, 15.6% 
11-13,  and  29.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  49.2%  males  and  50.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
29.4%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  45.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.2%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  12.2%  for  independent  living,  7.1%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1.3%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.69  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.26  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentiaEy  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


‘ This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  7,563  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  3,453  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  18.3%  of  all  children  and  youth:  11.5%  of  Whites  and  35.1%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  22.6%,  it  was 
24.2%  in  1979  and  37.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  18.7%  of  children  0-5 
(12.7%  White,  35.9%  African-American  and  Other),  and  17.2%  of  children  6 - 17  (10.2%  White,  33.5%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  8.7%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  36.9%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  8.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
58.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  18,643  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1 1,080  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

3,569 

8.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

7,563 

18.3% 

3,404 

1 1 .5% 

4,159 

35.1% 

Under  125% 

10,514 

25.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

13,728 

33.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

16,552 

40.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

17,673 

42.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

18,643 

45.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

41,929 

29,919 

12,010 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $50,144.  In  1989  it  was  $44,186,  and  1979,  it 
was  $38,036,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,200  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $61,758  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Horry  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.4%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,409'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  17.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 276, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  3,1 18  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 236.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  652,  or  25.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  748, 
or  28.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  501  or  25.5%  of  Whites  and  247  or  39.7%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  16  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Totai  White  AA&O 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  217  or  8.4%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight;  1 1.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  119  or  1.6%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.3%  of  White  babies  and  2.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $7,033  and  $41,848  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,493  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,545,995  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,143,385  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  19.3%  from 
10.6  to  8.5  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  35.2%  from  6.6  to  4.3  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  4.0%  from  20.5  to  21.3  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  24  White  and  40  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  32  White  and 

40  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


-? 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths;  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Horry  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  5,739  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  21  White  and  5 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  23  White  and  14  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  52.5%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  19.0%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  a irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HFV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,670  to  2,505  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  18  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  124  you 
ages  15  - 19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  14  youth  under  15  and  238  ages  15  - 19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fiaiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


O * Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  ^ 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  4,193  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  • 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,555  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  682  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  13  in 
Horry  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  frmctioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  frmctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  frmctional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  2,562  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  frmctional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,708  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year;  5%  of  boys  and  1 0%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  3,099  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  2,31 1 children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  5,410  uninsured  children  in  Horry  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  38  nurses,  compared  with  41  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Horry  County  has  increased  by  123.6%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  51.4%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$50.5  millioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Horry  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  21,534.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

1,017 

550 

40 

151 

1,758 

Children  1-5 

3,604 

2,427 

89 

373 

6,493 

Children  6-14 

5,096 

4,262 

82 

380 

9,820 

Children  15  - 18 

1,849 

1,500 

20 

94 

3,463 

Total 

11,566 

8,739 

231 

998 

21,534 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical] 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  27.8%  for  Whites  and  29.6%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

69  children  not  ready  3.3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

95  children  failing  4.2%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percenta2e  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

1 86  children  failing  8.2%  children  failing 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


302  children  over-age  14.7%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
531  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  773  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  11.8%  and  16.9%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  16.3%  of  White  8—9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  18.1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  3.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  14.7%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.9%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achtevement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  682  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,555  learning  disabled,  317  emotionally 
disabled,  795  mentally  impaired,  and  285  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  16.3%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

561  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  30.0%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Horry  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  59%  to  18.4%  in  math  and  from  45.6% 
to  13.9%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  31.6%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in 
1998  and  29.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  24.2%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  25.9%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  26.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  26.3%  in  1990  and  27.1%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  38.6%,  but  in  2002  20.1%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'^'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  38.4%  in  1999  and  28.3%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  39.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,991  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,272  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

18.4 

12.6 

11.6 

35.0 

30.3 

4 

20.8 

13.7 

13.8 

41.9 

32.1 

5 

23.4 

18.4 

13.0 

44.2 

40.3 

6 

26.5 

18.6 

14.1 

53.7 

46.5 

7 

33.8 

25.0 

22.7 

63.0 

52.8 

8 

28.7 

21.9 

19.3 

55.4 

44.8 

Basic 

3 

35.1 

30.0 

32.9 

44.3 

42.3 

4 

30.0 

27.0 

26.1 

32.3 

42.3 

5 

36.7 

31.5 

37.5 

39.4 

44.3 

6 

35.7 

35.9 

39.8 

29.4 

32.9 

7 

31.8 

32.0 

34.5 

24.1 

32.7 

8 

42.0 

41.0 

46.6 

31.5 

43.0 

Proficient 

3 

23.1 

27.0 

25.9 

12.5 

18.3 

4 

23.2 

25.8 

27.9 

14.5 

15.6 

5 

21.9 

26.8 

26.2 

11.3 

10.4 

6 

22.1 

24.5 

27.1 

11.3 

15.7 

7 

17.5 

20.4 

22.1 

8.7 

8.0 

8 

18.0 

21.4 

22.6 

8.8 

6.5 

Advanced 

3 

23.4 

30.3 

29.6 

8.2 

9.2 

4 

25.9 

33.5 

32.2 

11.2 

9.9 

5 

18.0 

23.3 

23.2 

5.2 

5.0 

6 

15.7 

21.1 

19.1 

5.5 

4.9 

7 

17.0 

22.6 

20.7 

4.2 

6.5 

8 

11.3 

15.7 

11.4 

4.4 

5.7 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  27.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,850 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  685  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

18.2 

14.1 

8.9 

37.6 

28.2 

4 

19.4 

17.4 

9.2 

42.4 

24.9 

5 

26.1 

23.7 

11.9 

53.5 

39.9 

6 

27.0 

24.4 

12.4 

54.7 

37.8 

7 

27.2 

24.0 

12.8 

53.9 

42.1 

8 

27.9 

24.1 

14.7 

56.4 

43.9 

Basic 

3 

33.0 

30.0 

28.0 

40.5 

43.3 

4 

39.7 

40.2 

32.6 

42.1 

51.7 

5 

46.2 

48.8 

45.3 

40.3 

47.8 

6 

35.1 

35.9 

34.5 

32.4 

37.8 

7 

41.6 

42.9 

42.4 

35.8 

41.8 

8 

40.1 

42.0 

42.1 

32.4 

36.8 

Proficient 

3 

42.3 

47.9 

53.7 

21.0 

25.4 

4 

37.4 

39.5 

52.3 

14.9 

21.6 

5 

25.6 

25.5 

38.9 

6.1 

12.3 

6 

27.8 

30.1 

36.0 

11.0 

21.7 

7 

25.6 

26.5 

36.5 

9.7 

14.2 

8 

27.0 

29.5 

34.8 

10.4 

16.4 

Advanced 

3 

6.6 

7.9 

9.3 

0.9 

3.2 

4 

3.4 

2.8 

5.9 

0.7 

1.8 

5 

2.1 

2.0 

3.9 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

10.0 

9.7 

17.1 

1.9 

2.8 

7 

5.6 

6.6 

8.2 

0.6 

1.9 

8 

5.1 

4.4 

8.4 

0.8 

2.9 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


549  students  drop  out  annually  25.9%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  22.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate”  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  21.5%  during  1985-89,  and  23.2% 
during  1990-94,  28.9%  during  1995-97  and  28.6%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  98.2%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
1.8%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  S"*  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  S"*  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website-  _ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  22  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  368 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  15.8%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  18.2%  to  46.5%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide; 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

^ Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  31.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61 .9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43 .6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7"’  and  8'’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille: 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  i 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 
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* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Horry  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the  Kids 
Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy;  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  160  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  170  in  2000  and  157  in  2001.  This  represented  3.2%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.8%  for 
Whites  and  4.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  75.8%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Horry  County  has  decreased  by  47.2%.  Over 
it  has  decreased  by  40.4%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  48.9%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  1,440  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the 

Solicitor  for  delinquency;  of  these,  17.7%  were  age  12  or  younger,  29.2%  were  13  or  14,  and  53.1%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  6.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  329  juvenile  cases  constituting  15.8%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  48.8%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
27.4%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  23.8%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  20.9%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  55.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  21.3%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
27.9%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  52.5%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  19.2%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.5%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8.6%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  24.3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  756  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  10.3%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  145  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 
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Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1,116  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1 . 1%  of  their  age  group:  9.9%  for  White  and 
14.3%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  oar  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  44  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  23  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  4 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Horry  County.  The  31.1%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  18.3%  in  poverty,  28.6%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
85.7%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  58.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  68.9%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  81.7%  were  not  poor  and  54.9%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.6%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  96.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  71.3%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  72.1%  for  8^^  grade  reading,  70.0%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10^^  grade,  and  71.4%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  48.9%  of 
3rd  graders  and  32.1%  of  8^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  46.5%  of  3^^  graders  and 
29.3%  of  8^^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to; 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
9^.Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

145 

201 

217 

+49.7% 

+8.0% 

7.6 

8.7 

8.4 

9.8% 

-3.2% 

12 

White  babies 

2001 

65 

127 

144 

+ 727.5% 

+ 73.4% 

5.2 

7.6 

7.3 

40.4% 

-3.3% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

80 

74 

73 

-8.8% 

-1.4% 

72.3 

77.7 

77.7 

-4.9% 

0.4% 

24 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

514 

1,051 

748 

-45.5% 

-28.8% 

27.1 

45.4 

28.9 

6.6% 

-36.3% 

4 

White  babies 

2001 

213 

671 

507 

+ 735.2% 

-25.3% 

77.7 

39.9 

25.5 

49.7% 

-36.7% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

301 

379 

247 

-77.9% 

-34.8% 

46.5 

59.9 

39.7 

-14.6% 

-33.7% 

9 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

90 

72 

64 

-28.9% 

-11.1% 

1.6 

1.1 

0.9 

-48.2% 

-19.3% 

23 

VWt/te  babies 

2001 

39 

32 

24 

-38.5% 

-25.0% 

7.7 

0.7 

0.4 

-59.4% 

-35.2% 

18 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

57 

40 

40 

-21.6% 

+0.0% 

2.9 

2.0 

2.7 

-26.5% 

4.0% 

39 

i Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

145 

145 

120 

-17.2% 

-17.2% 

7.6 

6.3 

4.6 

-39.9% 

-26.5% 

11 

Wh/te  babies 

2001 

67 

68 

70 

+ 74.8% 

+2.9% 

4.9 

4.0 

3.6 

-26.4% 

-11.0%\ 

17 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

84 

77 

50 

-40.5% 

-35.7% 

73.0 

72.2 

8.0 

-38.0% 

-33.9% 

27 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

385 

380 

370 

-3.9% 

-2.6% 

20.3 

16.4 

14.3 

-29.6% 

-12.8% 

20 

White  babies 

2001 

191 

218 

236 

+23.6% 

-8.3% 

75.3 

73.0 

72.0 

-21.7% 

-7.4% 

18 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

194 

162 

734 

-30.9% 

+ 77.3% 

29.9 

25.6 

27.5 

-28.0% 

-75.8% 

37 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

573 

553 

600 

+4.7% 

+8.5% 

30.2 

23.9 

23.2 

-23.2% 

-2.8% 

12 

White  babies 

2001 

298 

337 

405 

+35.9% 

+20.2% 

23.9 

20.0 

20.6 

-73.8% 

2.8% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

275 

216 

795 

-29.7% 

-9.7% 

42.4 

34.7 

37.4 

-26.1% 

-8.1% 

39 
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Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

389 

745 

1,083 

+178.4% 

+45.4% 

20.5 

32.2 

41.8 

103.7% 

29.9% 

10 

White  babies 

2001 

82 

330 

674 

+648.8% 

+86.7% 

6.6 

79.6 

37.2 

374.5% 

59.0% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

307 

415 

469 

+52.8% 

+ 73.0% 

47.4 

65.6 

75.4 

59.2% 

75.0% 

26 

1 1 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

4.753 

7,305 

11,433 

+ 140.5% 

+56.5% 

16.9 

23.8 

31.1 

84.2% 

30.8% 

12 

White 

2000 

2,379 

3.865 

6,409 

+769.4% 

+65.8% 

77.4 

76.8 

23.5 

106.3% 

40.0% 

41 

I'l 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1 2,338 

3.362 

5,024 

+7  74.9% 

+49.4% 

29.4 

44.7 

53.0 

80.2% 

78.5% 

35 

ISCB 

1 Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

596 

456 

69 

-88.4% 

-84.9% 

38.3 

23.0 

3.3 

-91.4% 

-85.7%| 

r 25 

1 White  males 

2001 

755 

7 75 

23 

-85.2% 

-80.0% 

30.9 

76.9 

3.0 

-90.3% 

-82.2% 

I 23 

females 

2001 

112 

77 

8 

-92.9% 

-89.6% 

24.2 

72.7 

7.2 

-95.0% 

-90. 7%  1 

34 

3T 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

2001 

181 

758 

25 

-86.2% 

-84.2% 

67.8 

45.0 

7.8 

-87.4% 

-82. 7%  1 

■if  1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

148 

706 

13 

-97.2% 

-87.7% 

49.5 

34.7 

4.0 

-97.9% 

-88.3%  1 

1 32 

Repeating  Grades  1 -3 

2000 

282 

323 

276 

-2.1% 

-14.6% 

18.4 

17.1 

12.6 

-31.5% 

-26.3% 

26 

1 White  males 

2000 

74 

89 

85 

+74.9% 

-4.5% 

75.4 

73.6 

7 7.7 

-27.9% 

-18.4% 

20 

1 White  females 

2000 

38 

65 

40 

+5.3% 

-38.5% 

8.2 

70.4 

5.5 

-32.9% 

-47.1% 

16 

I African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

105 

90 

83 

-27.0% 

-7.8% 

35.8 

28.4 

24.6 

-31.3% 

-13.4% 

35 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

64 

79 

66 

+3.7% 

-76.5% 

27.7 

26.7 

79.4 

-10.6% 

-27.3% 

31 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

609 

176 

379 

-37.8% 

+115.3% 

41.5 

9.9 

18.4 

-55.7% 

85.9% 

22 

1 

White  males 

2002 

157 

41 

92 

-47.4% 

+ 724.4% 

32.4 

6.4 

72.6 

-61.1% 

96.9% 

29 

White  females 

2002 

123 

41 

81 

-34.7% 

+97.6% 

26.5 

6.5 

77.6 

-56.2% 

78.5% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

168 

44 

120 

-28.6% 

+ 772.7% 

68.6 

78.2 

35.0 

-49.0% 

92.3% 

41 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

160 

50 

86 

-46.3% 

+72.0% 

59.0 

79.2 

30.3 

-48.6% 

57.8%  i 

1 40 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

443 

88 

374 

-15.6% 

+325.0% 

30.2 

5.0 

18.2 

-39.8% 

264.0%! 

13 

White  males 

2002 

722 

27 

703 

-75.6% 

+287.5% 

25.2 

4.2 

74.7 

-44.0% 

235.7% 

17 

White  females 

2002 

60 

11 

62 

+3.3% 

+463.6% 

73.0 

7.8 

8.9 

-37.5% 

394.4% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

134 

28 

729 

-3.7% 

+360.7% 

54.7 

72.2 

37.6 

-31.3% 

208.2% 

20 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

127 

22 

80 

-37.0% 

+263.6% 

46.7 

8.5 

28.2 

-39.6% 

231.8% 

34 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

334 

456 

386 

+15.6% 

-15.4% 

24.2 

'25.9 

21.4 

-11.6% 

-17.4% 

11 

It 

White  males 

7998 

88 

775 

96 

+9.7% 

-76.5% 

79.8 

78.9 

74.5 

-26.8% 

-23.3% 

12 

White  females 

7998 

52 

92 

75 

+44.2% 

-78.5% 

70.6 

74.8 

77.7 

70.4% 

-20.9% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

104 

141 

705 

+7.0% 

-25.5% 

52.0 

50.4 

48.8 

-6.2% 

-3.2% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

83 

106 

708 

+30.7% 

+ 7.9% 

39.5 

42.9 

40.7 

3.0% 

-5.1% 

29 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Horry  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

• 1 
w-i 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

V Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

915 

308 

551 

-39.8% 

+78.9% 

59.0 

18.4 

28.7 

-51.4% 

56.0% 

White  males 

2002 

257 

78 

158 

-38.5% 

+ 702.6% 

48.4 

72.6 

21.9 

-54.8% 

73.8% 

t ^ White  females 

2002 

229 

77 

129 

-43.7% 

+67.5% 

44.9 

12.0 

19.3 

-57.0% 

60.8% 

P t African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

216 

61 

139 

-35.6% 

+ 127.9% 

84.7 

32.1 

55.4 

-34.6% 

72.6% 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

211 

92 

125 

-40.8% 

+35.9% 

83.7 

40.3 

44.8 

-46.5% 

77.2% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

708 

\ 234 

536 

-24.3% 

+129.1% 

45.6 

13.9 

27.9 

-38.8% 

100.7% 

j White  males 

2002 

187 

55 

174 

-7.0% 

+276.4% 

35.7 

8.9 

24.1 

-37.3% 

170.8% 

Hlj  White  females 

2002 

137 

55 

98 

-28.5% 

' +78.2% 

26.9 

8.6 

14.7 

-45.4% 

70.9% 

J African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

207 

60 

141 

-31.9% 

+ 735.0% 

80.5 

37.7 

56.4 

-29.9% 

87.4% 

J African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

175 

64 

123 

-29.7% 

+92.2% 

69.2 

28.1 

43.9 

-36.6% 

56.2% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

489 

556 

NA 

+ 13.7% 

NA 

26.3 

27.3 

NA 

3.8% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

167 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.3 

20.5 

NA 

-15.6% 

iiS  White  females 

1998 

NA 

89 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

73.7 

76.0 

NA 

22.1% 

J African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

126 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.4 

56.2 

NA 

5.2% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

107 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.1 

46.6 

NA 

13.4% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
y|  attempt) 

2002 

658 

336 

561 

-14.7% 

+67.0% 

39.9 

23.2 

30.0 

-24.8% 

29.3% 

1 White  males 

2002 

192  i 

87 

750 

-21.9% 

+ 72.4% 

30.8 

17.2 

22.4 

; -27.3% 

30.2% 

'1  White  females 

2002 

759 

81 

146 

-8.2%> 

+80.2% 

26.6 

14.9 

21.3 

' -79.9%! 

43.0% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

152 

83 

130 

-14.5% 

+56.6% 

73.4 

46.4 

54.4 

-25.9%  1 

17.2% 

« African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

155 

84 

121 

-27.9%  1 

+44.0% 

69.5 

38.9 

51.1 

' -26.5%  1 

31.4% 

J Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
3 in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

285 

379 

549 

+92.9%  i 

+45.0% 

17.0 

20.71 

25.9 

52.6% 

25.1% 

* White  males 

2000-02 

97 

7461 

218 

+ 725.9% 

+49.3% 

75.8 

27.6! 

28.6 

81.1% 

32.1% 

■4  White  females 

2000-02 

48 

114' 

150 

+275.8% 

+32.2% 

8.5 

78.7 

20.2 

137.8% 

11.1% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

70 

68 

107 

+53.5% 

+56.9% 

28.8 

26.0 

34.8 

20.7% 

33.9% 

f African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

71 

51 

74 

+4.2% 

+45.7% 

27.3 

79.4 

24.6 

-9.9% 

I 26. 7%  I 

'4^  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
« (18-24) 

2000 

3,559 

3,721 

4,31 1| 

+21.1% 

+15.9% 

26.1 

24.9 

15.8 

-39.4% 

-36.5% 

i White  males 

NA 

1,343 

1,451 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.7 

24.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

jji  White  females 

NA 

987 

989 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20.1 

17.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

568 

654 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.1 

43.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

661 

627 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.7 

37.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-4;-  MZviM  -4..- 

' 1 "5  vs  ' ' 

■ , 

] 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

7,399 

7,679 

7,563 

+2.2% 

-1.5% 

24.2 

22.6 

18.3 

"^^4.4% 

"^19^ 

White  children 

2000 

2,936 

2,885 

3,404 

+ 75.9% 

+ 78.0% 

14.0 

11.8 

77.5 

-77.9% 

-2.5% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

4,417 

4,794 

4.159 

-5.8% 

-13.2% 

46.7 

50.4 

35.7 

-24.9% 

-30.4% 

^ Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

38,036 

$ 44,186 

$50,144 

+31.8% 

+13.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 

41,012 

$ 49,615 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

27,354 

S 24,192 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J 

in  Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

198 

195 

157 

-20.7% 

-19.5% 

5.5 

5.0 

3.2 

-41.3% 

-36.0% 

r 

2001 

700 

110 

700 

+0.0% 

-9.1% 

4.0 

3.9 

2.8 

-29.1% 

-28.2% 

r 

it 

W African  American  and  Other 

2001 

98 

85 

57 

-41.8% 

-32.9% 

8.9 

8.0 

4.6 

-48.4% 

-42.5% 

r 

ip  Delinquency 

2002 

240 

247 

756 

+215.0% 

+206.1% 

4.3 

4.1 

10.3 

140.2% 

151.9% 

r 

A White  males 

2002 

730 

111 

311 

+ 739.2% 

+ 780.2% 

6.2 

4.7 

11.5 

85.8% 

745.7% 

r 



M..  White  females 

2002  \ 

54 

57 

176 

+225.9% 

+208.8% 

2.8 

3.0 

6.7 

140.8% 

124.8% 

r 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  ] 

42 

60 

180 

+328.6% 

+200.0%! 

5.7 

6.6 

17.3 

239.4% 

162.2% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

14 

19 

89 

+535.7% 

+368.4%\ 

1.7 

2.3 

9.2 

439.7% 

298.9% 

L 

1 

□ 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Jasper 

Countv 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  5,541  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  1,996  were  White,  3,262 
were  African-American,  and  283  were  other  races.  There  were  4,905  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  5,155  in  1980, 
4,944  in  1970,  and  5,672  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.8%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  46.4%  in  1960,  41.6%  in  1970,  and  35.5%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,825  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.8%  of  the  overall  population:  8.2%  of  Whites  and  8.9%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

64.0% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  5.1  % of  chiidren  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  3.5%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  0.9%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 

Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  34.5%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  30  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  8.8%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  6.6%  of  all  White  and  10.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  90.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  76  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  22.4%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  22.4%  of  all  White  and  22.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  76.3%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


Jasner  Countv.  Paee  1 


Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In2001,  lOTbabies,  31.7%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
42. 1%  of  White  and  23.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  57.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  45.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (32.9%  of  Whites  and  55.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  22.8%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(25.0%  of  Whites  and  21.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  131 

babies,  38.6%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  37.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  21.7%.  In  2001,  15.8%  of  White  children  and  57.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  51  babies,  15.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  182,  constituting  53.7%  of  all  babies,  30.3%  of  White  babies, 
and  73.1%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


-•-AA&O 
—B— Total 
—A— White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,006  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  29  divorce  decrees  involving  23  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  14  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,620  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  36.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  34.8%  in  1990,  22.8%  in  1980,  and  15.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.7%  of  White  and  47.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
363  or  34.5%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.8%  of  White  and  48.4%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  61 .9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  70.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  25.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
57.1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  843  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  74.0%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  26.0%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  61.7%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  24.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  12.3%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  tomes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 72.50  for  centers  and  $ 77.21  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  0%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  66.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  66.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  66.7%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  52.1%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  13%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  268  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  29.6%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
47.4%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  14.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  343  or  6.2%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  108  or  1 .9%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  18  or  0.3%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  8 or  0. 1%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  100  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  27  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  10.3%  for  physical  abuse,  2.6%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  33.3%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  5.1%  for  medical  neglect,  43.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  5. 1%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  50  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  64.0%  were  male,  36.0%  were  female;  54.0%  were  White,  46.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  34.0%  were  ages  0 - 5,  44.0%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  22.0%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
32.0%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  42.0%  in  single  parent  families,  18.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
8.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  8 children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first  placement 

in  the  county  is  7.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  12.5%  0-2,  12.5%  3-5,  37.5%  6-10,  .%  11-13,  and 
37.5%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  75.0%  males  and  25.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future,  0.0%  were 
under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  50.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement  with  a 
relative,  12.5%  for  independent  living,  37.5%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.73  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.16  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  1,455  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  640  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  26.5%  of  all  children  and  youth:  9.7%  of  Whites  and  36.6%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  33.5%,  it  was 
35.6%  in  1979  and  44.9%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  27.2%  of  children  0-5 
(14.6%  White,  36.7%  African-American  and  Other),  and  25.9%  of  children  6-17  (6.0%  White,  36.7%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  2 1 .4%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantialy  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  46.9%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  14.9%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
61.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  3,102  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,647  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

792 

14.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,455 

26.5% 

201 

9.7% 

1,254 

36.6% 

Under  125% 

1,908 

34.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,292 

41.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,745 

50.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,899 

52.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,102 

56.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

5,541 

1,996 

3,545 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $39,953.  In  1989  it  was  $34,932,  and  1979,  it 
was  $34,046,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$21,838  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $48,562  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Jasper  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  3.0%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  217'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  25.3  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 332, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  458  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 226.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  127,  or  37.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  164, 
or  48.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  74  or  48.7%  of  Whites  and  90  or  48.4%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  4 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  37  or  10.9%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  1 1.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  10.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  10  or  1.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.4%  of  White  babies  and  0.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $11,260  and  $36,079  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $ 975  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $121,634  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $70,209  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  19.5%  from 
12.6  to  10.1  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  545.3%  from  3.0  to  19.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  88.1%  from  17.8  to  2.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  8 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  1 White  and 

1 1 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


'9 

Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Jasper  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  364  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  2 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  56.9%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  14.8%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thrc 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  209  to  314  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  9 youth  ages  1 5 - 
infected  with  gonorrhea;  youth  under  15  and  27  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  cnly  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  iruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  12.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  19.2%  by  age  13,  and  31.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  13.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  11.4%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  Airican-Americans  to  smoke:  27.3%  of  White  male  and  37.0%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  12.0%  of  African-American  males  and  8.9%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (1.5%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(13.7%  compared  with  1.0%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Jasper  County.  Respondents 
were  disproportionately  female  (55%)  and  from  middle  schools. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  554  chili'en  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  134  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  55  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  2 in 
Jasper  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  331  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  221  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  516  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  242  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  758  uninsured  children  in  Jasper  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  4 nurses,  compared  with  2 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Jasper  County  has  increased  by  80.8%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  57.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$7.4  millioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Jasper  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  3,167.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

72 

156 

12 

20 

260 

Children  1 - 5 

228 

636 

48 

43 

955 

Children  6 - 14 

253 

1,125 

15 

65 

1,458 

Children  15-18 

82 

401 

2 

9 

494 

Total 

635 

2,318 

77 

137 

3,167 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  26.7%  for  Whites  and  22.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

96  children  not  ready  41 .4%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6;  Children  “Not  Ready"  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


21  children  failing 


9.0%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

42  children  failing  17.3%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

42  children  over-age  20.7%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
37  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  64  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  8.2%  and  12.7%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  12.8%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special  education 
and  12.7%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  41.4%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  20.7%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  12.7%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  55  speech  and  language  impaired,  134  learning  disabled,  23  emotionally 
disabled,  129  mentally  impaired,  and  19  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  12.7%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

83  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  59.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Jasper  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  83.3%  to  40.2%  in  math  and  from 
78.8%  to  37.4%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  49.7%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  53.5%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  43.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  51.9%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  59.5%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  43.3%  in  1990  and  48.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4*’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  72.2%,  but  in  2002  48.6%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  74.5%  in  1999  and  65.7%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  15.3%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  596  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  108  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

54.8 

40.0 

37.5 

59.6 

55.8 

4 

54.1 

56.3 

43.8 

62.2 

48.4 

5 

66.0 

63.2 

70.0 

71.6 

61.5 

6 

69.2 

38.5 

50.0 

76.7 

67.5 

7 

77.9 

70.6 

52.9 

81.7 

79.6 

8 

66.3 

54.5 

69.2 

72.7 

61.6 

Basic 

3 

33.0 

40.0 

50.0 

30.3 

31.4 

4 

34.8 

12.5 

50.0 

29.3 

40.9 

5 

27.7 

31.6 

10.0 

22.2 

33.3 

6 

25.0 

61.5 

41.7 

20.4 

22.5 

7 

17.1 

23.5 

41.2 

11.8 

16.8 

8 

27.3 

45.5 

23.1 

20.8 

31.4 

Proficient 

3 

8.6 

10.0 

6.3 

8.1 

9.3 

4 

8.7 

25.0 

6.3 

6.1 

8.6 

5 

6.3 

5.3 

20.0 

6.2 

5.2 

6 

5.3 

0.0 

8.3 

1.9 

10.0 

7 

4.6 

5.9 

5.9 

5.4 

3.5 

8 

4.8 

0.0 

7.7 

5.2 

4.7 

Advanced 

3 

3.6 

10.0 

6.3 

2.0 

3.5 

4 

2.4 

6.3 

0.0 

2.4 

2.2 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

7 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

8 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

2.3 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  18.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  506 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1 14  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
0 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

47,1 

38.1 

18.8 

54.5 

45.9 

4 

43,1 

43.8 

18.8 

48,2 

42.6 

5 

50.7 

57.1 

20,0 

62.2 

42.6 

6 

70,5 

66.7 

33,3 

82,4 

61.7 

7 

65.0 

70.6 

41,2 

73,4 

60.7 

8 

65.1 

63.6 

53,8 

72,7 

60.0 

Basic 

3 

35.7 

42.9 

56.3 

32,3 

34,1 

4 

41.6 

50,0 

62.5 

42,2 

36.2 

5 

43.0 

33.3 

80,0 

34,1 

48.9 

6 

20.3 

25.0 

41,7 

13.7 

24,7 

7 

27.9 

23.5 

35.3 

21.3 

33.0 

8 

28.0 

36.4 

38.5 

20.8 

31.8 

Proficient 

3 

15.4 

19.0 

18.8 

12.1 

17.6 

4 

15.3 

6.3 

18,8 

9.6 

21.3 

5 

6.3 

9.5 

0.0 

3,7 

8.5 

6 

7.7 

8.3 

25.0 

3.9 

9.9 

7 

6.7 

5.9 

23.5 

4.3 

6.3 

8 

6.5 

0.0 

0.0 

6.5 

8.2 

Advanced 

3 

1.8 

0.0 

6.3 

1.0 

2,4 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

6 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.7 

7 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

8 

0.5 

0.0 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


93  students  drop  out  annually  37.8%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  Schooi  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  29.9%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  47.1%  during  1985-89,  and  37.3% 
during  1990-94,  39.0%  during  1995-97  and  33.1%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  80.2%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
19.8%  received  a State  (Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12'''  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'*'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED,  During  2001-02,  0 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  20 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  31.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  33.1%  to  77.9%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

6.2% 

9.2% 

14.7% 

8.3% 

100.0% 

11.0% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

6.3% 

9.9% 

23.6% 

14.0% 

47.2% 

14.0% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

6.2% 

12.5% 

19.7% 

15.8% 

64.1% 

14.4% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

33.2% 

13.7% 

11.0% 

9.8% 

19.6% 

22.7% 

4.5% 

10.2% 

13.1% 

14.8% 

13.9% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

13.2% 

6.9% 

NA% 

9.8% 

10.1% 

17.8% 

3.2% 

6.6% 

0.0% 

10.7% 

5.2% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

47.9% 

19.8% 

27.5% 

47.8% 

37.3% 

36.4% 

24.5% 

19.3% 

31.4% 

26.2% 

28.9% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.7% 

% 

11.1% 

20.2% 

9.9% 

6.0% 

18.5% 

27.7% 

13.4% 

0.0% 

6.8% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

14.1% 

6.9% 

16.4% 

9.8% 

10.3% 

11.0% 

6.8% 

11.4% 

9.4% 

11.0% 

10.2% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

32.6% 

27.8% 

24.8% 

NA% 

28.3% 

13.9% 

25.4% 

7.9% 

27.0% 

0.0% 

13.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

27.2% 

13.0% 

21.8% 

9.8% 

27.6% 

24.1% 

19.2% 

15.3% 

23.2% 

18.1% 

20.7% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

24.1% 

19.8% 

5.4% 

19.7% 

21.7% 

12.2% 

6.7% 

9.7% 

13.6% 

11.4% 

12.5% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

NA% 

NA 

15.7% 

NA 

6.9% 

NA 

8.9% 

NA 

0.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.2% 

6.9% 

NA% 

9.8% 

8.5% 

11.8% 

1.9% 

4.5% 

0.0% 

7.4% 

3.7% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

13.4% 

27.4% 

27.2% 

8.8% 

13.2% 

14.0% 

18.9% 

22.8% 

17.0% 

19.5% 

18.3% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

8.1% 

NA% 

11.1% 

9.8% 

4.0% 

6.8% 

7.6% 

3.1% 

6.6% 

0.0% 

3.3% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  talcing  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  45.0%  middle  school,  51.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  48.7%  middle  school,  40.7%o  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  45.8%  middle  school,  45.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  53.2%  middle  school,  68.3%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  19.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  32.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  27.9%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
22.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  35.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  29.9% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  13.9%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  24.5%  by  age  13,  and  50.4%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  22.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  6.5%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  36.4%  of  eighth 
graders  and  64.1%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  58.7%  of  eighth  graders  and  67.5%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.0%  of  eighth  graders  and  51.8%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.4%  of  T"*  and  Sf*  graders  and  13.8%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consume,  6.' 
of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  2.6%  reported  usually  5 or  m 
drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  9.3%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  3.5%  5 or  more.  Amc 
seniors,  5.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  2.2%  5 or  more;  however  10.2%  of  seniors  said  t 
they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  7.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  15.2%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  13.8%  of  White  males,  13.8%  W1 
females,  19.1“/o  of  African-American  males,  and  6.6%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  3.0%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  9.2%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  21 .0%  by  i 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  5.4%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  3.9%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  18.4%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.5%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  56.5%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  23.9%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Jasper  County.  Respondents 
were  disproportionately  female  (55%)  and  from  middle  schools. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  23  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  27  in  2000  and  35  in  2001.  This  represented  6.1%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  5.3%  for 
Whites  and  6.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  85.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Jasper  County  has  decreased  by  6.6%.  Over 
it  has  decreased  by  19.7%  for  Whites,  and  increased  by  1.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  1 12  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  9.8%  were  age  12  or  younger,  28.6%  were  13  or  14,  and  61.6%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  5.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  29  juvenile  cases  constituting  20.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  16.9%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
69.2%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  13.8%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  17.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  52.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  25.0%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.4%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
84.8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  59.8%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  22.3%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.9%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.6%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  24.0%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  67  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.4%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  27  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJI  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  182  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  14.8%  of  their  age  group:  11.6%  for  White 
and  16.1%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  8 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  3 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Jasper  County.  The  36.3%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  26.5%  in  poverty,  33.1%  not  graduating  from  school,  32.4%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  15.2%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
77.6%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  46.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  63.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  73.5%  were  not  poor  and  43.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  89.1%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  58.6%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  33.7%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  34.9%  for  8^^  grade  reading,  40.7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10*^  grade,  and  66.9%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  67.6%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  84.8%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  88.6%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  17.2%  of 
3rd  graders  and  7.0%  of  8*^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  12.2%  of  3*^^  graders  and  6.4% 
of  8^^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
WWW,  sckidscoun  t.  or  g. 


All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (kha2el@0gc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  In  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.ora 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 
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Jasper  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Change 
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1980 

1990 
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Change 

80-pres 
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Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199< 

^teeOGC 

D 

P*”  Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

34 

35 

37 

+8.8% 

+5.7% 

11.0 

11.3 

10.9 

-1.3% 

-3.5%f 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

4 

9 

16 

+300.0% 

+77.8% 

4.7 

8.0 

70.5 

723.4% 

30.7% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

30 

26 

21 

-30.0% 

-19.2% 

73.5 

13.1 

77.3 

-76.5% 

-74.0% 

35 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

96 

127 

164 

-70.8% 

+29.1% 

31.2 

41.0 

48.4 

55.1% 

18.1% 

8 

L White  babies 

2001 

27 

23 

74 

+252.4% 

+227.7% 

24.4 

20.5 

48.7 

99.6% 

737.7% 

76 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

75 

104 

90 

+20.0% 

-73.5% 

33.8 

52.5 

48.4 

43.2% 

-7.9% 

2 

^ 4 Infant  Mortality 

2001 

21 

12 

9 

-57.1% 

-25.0% 

2.3 

1.3 

1.0 

-55.8% 

-19.5%j 

1 38 

.4^  White  babies 

2001 

8 

7 

8 

+0.0% 

+700.0% 

2.6 

0.3 

7.9 

-25.5% 

545. 3%  1 

44 

L ^ African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

13 

11 

7 

-92.3% 

-90.9% 

2.1 

7.8 

0.2 

-90.7% 

-88.7%1 

1 79 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

39 

30 

30 

-23.1% 

+0.0% 

12.7 

9.7 

8.8 

-30.5% 

-9.1% 

44 

White  babies 

2001 

9 

5 

10 

+ 77.7% 

+ 700.0% 

70.5 

4.5 

6.6 

-36.9% 

47.8% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

30 

25 

20 

-33.3% 

-20.0% 

73.5 

72.6 

10.8 

-20.4% 

-74.8% 

29 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

83 

74 

76 

-8.4% 

+2.7% 

26.9 

23.9 

22.4 

-16.9% 

-6.2% 

45 

White  babies 

2001 

79 

76 

34 

+78.9% 

-772.5% 

22.1 

74.3 

22.4 

7.4% 

56.8% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

64 

58 

42 

-34.4% 

+27.6% 

28.8 

29.3 

22.6 

-21.7% 

-22.9% 

37 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

111 

74 

107 

-3.6% 

+44.6% 

36.0 

23.9 

31.6 

-12.3% 

32.4% 

28 

White  babies 

2001 

37 

26 

64 

+73.0% 

+746.2% 

43.0 

23.2 

42.1 

-2.7% 

87.4% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

74 

48 

43 

-47.9% 

-70.4% 

33.3 

24.2 

23.1 

-30.6% 

-4.6% 

8 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

119 

139 

182 

+52.9% 

+30.9% 

38.6 

44.8 

53.7 

39.0% 

19.8% 

45 

White  babies 

2001 

8 

76 

46 

+475.0% 

+787.5% 

9.3 

14.3 

30.3 

225.7% 

112.1% 

42 

^ African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

111 

723 

136 

+22.5% 

+70.6% 

50.0 

62.1 

73.1 

46.2% 

17.7% 

34 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,036 

1,386 

1,620 

+56.4% 

+ 16.9% 

22.8 

34.8 

36.3 

59.4% 

4.4% 

38 

1-*  White 

2000 

179 

270 

350 

+95.5% 

+66.7% 

9.7 

73.8 

19.7 

702.8% 

42.6% 

79 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

856 

1,173 

1,270 

+48.4% 

+8.3% 

30.8 

47.8 

47.4 

53.9% 

-0.8% 

70 

tea 

pM  Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

178 

131 

96 

-46.1% 

-26.7% 

62.5 

42.4 

41.4 

-33.8% 

-2.4% 

46 

White  males 

2001 

8 

12 

7 

-72.5% 

-47.7% 

36.4 

36.4 

36.8 

7.7% 

7.7% 

35 

„A  White  females 

2001 

11 

7 

2 

-87.8% 

-77.4% 

45.8 

26.9 

75.4 

-66.4% 

-42.8% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

98 

72 

48 

-57.0% 

-33.3% 

68.7 

52.9 

49.5 

-27,3% 

-6.4% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

67 

39 

38 

-37.7% 

-2.6% 

64.2 

34.8 

37.3 

-47.9% 

7.2% 

45 

P®  Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

88 

69 

39 

-55.7% 

-43.5% 

33.4 

25.2 

16.5 

-50.6% 

-34.5% 

44 

White  males 

2000 

8 

6 

5 

-37.5% 

-76.7% 

30.9 

18.4 

19.2 

-37.9% 

4.3% 

47 

White  females 

2000 

11 

5 

2 

-87.8% 

-60.0% 

44.5 

22.5 

9.2 

-79.3% 

-59.1% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

54 

39 

78 

-66.7% 

-53.8% 

46.3 

35.4 

19.3 

-58.3% 

-45.5% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

13 

79 

14 

+7.7% 

-26.3% 

73.5 

17.8 

14.3 

5.9% 

-19.7% 

76 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

165 

66 

121 

-26.7% 

+83,3% 

63.7 

28.7 

54.8 

-14.0% 

90.9% 

46 

bpi  White  males 

2002 

17 

7 

8 

-52.9% 

+ 74.3% 

48.6 

23.3 

40.0 

-17.7% 

71.7% 

43 

krMj.  Wh/fe  fema/es 

2002 

14 

3 

6 

-57.7% 

+ 700.0% 

46.7 

16.7 

37.5 

-19.7% 

124.6% 

46 

f African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

70 

32 

59 

-75.7% 

+84.4% 

73.7 

35.6 

59.6 

-19.1% 

67.4% 

45 

^ % African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

62 

23 

48 

-22.6% 

+ 108.7% 

66.7 

25.6 

55.8 

-16.3% 

118.0% 

46 

- Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

160 

84 

104 

-35.0% 

+23.8% 

61.5 

36.5 

47.1 

-23.4% 

29.0% 

46 

White  males 

2002 

22 

12 

8 

-63.6% 

-33.3% 

62.9 

40.0 

38.7 

-39.4% 

-4.8% 

46 

X.  White  females 

2002 

9 

4 

3 

-66.7% 

-25.0% 

30.0 

22.2 

78.8 

-37.3% 

-75.3% 

43 

^ African  American  and  Other  mates 

2002 

71 

34 

54 

-23.9% 

+58.8% 

74.7 

37.8 

54.5 

-27.0% 

44.2% 

46 

W African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

53 

32 

39 

-26.4% 

+27.9% 

56.4 

35.6 

45.9 

-18.6% 

28.9% 

45 

^ % Bottom  Quarlile  Stanford/M  AT  Grade  4 

1998 

81 

134 

101 

+24.7% 

-24.6% 

43.8 

51.9 

49.5 

13.0% 

-4.6% 

40 

White  males 

7998 

7 

7 

9 

+28.6% 

+28.6% 

28.0 

43.7 

64.3 

729.6% 

47.1% 

33 

White  females 

7998 

9 

4 

7 

-88.9% 

-75.0% 

42.9 

18.2 

8.3 

-80.7% 

-54.4% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  males 

7996  1 

36 

71 

48 

+33.3% 

-32.4% 

60.0 

62.3 

53.4 

-7  7.0% 

-14.3% 

47 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998  1 

1 29 

51 

39 

+34.5% 

-23.5% 

37.7 

48.6 

45.7 

27.2% 

-6.0% 

26 

’Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
*•**  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Jasper  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 
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Percent 
Change  80- 
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Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

i 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

214 

72 

124 

-42.1% 

+72.2% 

83.3 

40.2 

66.3 

-20.4% 

64.9% 

IH  White  males 

2002 

15 

1 

6 

-60.0% 

+500.0% 

57.7 

7.1 

54.5 

-5.5% 

667.6% 

White  females 

2002 

17 

9 

9 

-47.1% 

+0.0% 

65.4 

56.2 

69.2 

5.8% 

23.1% 

pp  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

88 

26 

56 

-36.4% 

+ 115.4%, 

88.9 

38.8 

72.7 

-18.2% 

87.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

94 

36 

53 

-43.6% 

+47.2%, 

88.7 

43.9 

67.6 

-30.6% 

40.3% 

ki Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

204 

67 

121 

-40.7% 

+80.6% 

78.8 

37.4 

65.1 

-17.4% 

74.1% 

L 

§M  White  males 

2002 

15 

3 

7 

-53.3% 

+ 133.3% 

57.7 

21.4 

63.6 

10.2%, 

797.2% 

L 

« White  females 

2002 

21 

9 

7 

-66.7% 

-22.2%, 

72.4 

56.2 

53.8 

-25.7% 

-4.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

84 

27 

56 

-33.3% 

+ 107.4%, 

85.7 

40.3 

72.7 

-15.2%, 

80.4% 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

84 

28 

51 

-39.3% 

+82.1%, 

79.2 

34.1 

60.0 

-24.2%, 

76.0% 

S|  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

106 

104 

NA 

-1.9% 

NA 

43.3 

47.5 

NA 

9.7% 

White  males 

199Q 

NA 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35 

40.0 

NA 

14.3% 

■ White  females 

1998 

NA 

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.5 

28.6 

NA 

728.8% 

^8  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

60 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51.3 

53.5 

NA 

4.3%, 

M African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

37 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.7 

44.4 

NA 

9.1%, 

* Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
fJI  attempt) 

2002 

119 

70 

83 

-30.3% 

+18.6% 

68.0 

58.3 

59.3 

-12.8% 

1.7% 

® White  males 

2002 

5 

2 

7 

+40.0% 

+250.0% 

62.5 

100.0 

63.6 

1.8%, 

-36.4% 

White  females 

2002 

3 

2 

3 

+0.0% 

+50.0% 

21.4 

40.0 

60.0 

180.4%, 

50.0% 

P't  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

58 

30 

34 

-41.4% 

+ 13.3%, 

73.4 

58.8 

59.6 

-18.8%, 

1.4% 

P“J  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

53 

36 

39 

-26.4% 

+8.3% 

71.6 

59.0 

58.2 

-18.7%, 

-1.4% 

H Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
min  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

84 

103 

93 

+10.3% 

-9.6% 

34.9 

44.6 

37.8 

8.2% 

-15.2% 

White  males 

2000-02 

24 

15 

19 

-17.7%> 

+33.3% 

74.6 

67.4 

79.5 

6.5% 

17.8%, 

;Cj  White  females 

2000-02 

19 

25 

15 

-17.1% 

-37.4% 

84.1 

77.8 

85.2 

1.3%, 

9.5% 

® African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

24 

37 

30 

+23.6% 

-18.7% 

24.9 

41.5 

30.5 

22.6% 

-26.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

18 

27 

28 

+57.4%> 

+4.9% 

19.8 

30.3 

26.8 

35.6% 

-11.6%, 

B Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 

2000 

651 

559 

976 

+49.9% 

+74.6% 

37.0 

41.5 

31.9 

-13.9% 

-23.2% 

?l||  White  males 

NA 

161 

185 

NA 

NA 

NA 

45.2 

66.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i'  J White  females 

NA 

127 

81 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.8 

33.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

— 

S African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

176 

138 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.4 

39.3 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

L 

™ African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  1 

1 187 

155 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.3 

32.8 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

L 

::W . ..  , 

— 

(f 

^ * 

m ..  'X 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1 1 ,798 

1,654 

1,455 

-19.1% 

-12.0% 

35.6 

33.5 

26.5 

-25.6% 

-20.9% 

H White  children 

2000 

309 

324 

201 

-35.0% 

-38.0% 

17.3 

19.9 

9.7 

-43.9% 

-51.3%, 

kJ  African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,489 

1,330 

1,254 

-15.8%, 

-5.7%, 

45.7 

40.3 

36.6 

-19.9%, 

-9.1%, 

H Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

34,046 

$ 

34,932 

$ 39,953 

+17.3% 

+14.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

. 1 White  families 

2000 

1 $ 

44,396 

$ 

39, 777 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J|  African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1 $ 

25,248 

$ 

30,925 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NAl 

fee© 

H Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

42 

42 

35 

-16.7% 

-16.7% 

6.8 

8.4 

6.1 

-9.9% 

-27.4% 

White 

2001 

10 

8 

10 

+0.0% 

+25.0% 

4.8 

4.7 

5.3 

11.3% 

12.8% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

410 

34 

25 

-93.9% 

-26.5% 

7.8 

10.3 

6.6 

-15.4% 

-35.9% 

Delinquency 

2002 

42 

28 

67 

+59.5% 

+ 139.3% 

4.8 

3.8 

7.4 

55.1% 

95.9% 

White  males 

2002 

17 

4 

13 

-23.5%, 

+225.0% 

10.7 

2.9 

8.7 

-24.1%, 

780.2% 

White  females 

2002 

9 

4 

5 

-44.4%, 

+25.0% 

6.1 

3.1 

3.6 

-41.5%, 

15.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

10 

15 

37 

+270.0%, 

+ 146.7%, 

3.7 

6.4 

77.6 

212.5%, 

80.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

6 

5 

12 

+ 100.0%, 

+ 140.0% 

2.0 

2.1 

4.3 

114.3%, 

104.1%, 

; 1 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Kershaw 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  13,750  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  9,209  were  White,  4,144 
were  African-American,  and  397  were  other  races.  There  were  11,811  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  12,260  in  1980, 
13,377  in  1970,  and  15,024  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  44.7%  in  1960,  38.5%  in  1970,  and  31.4%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  4,134  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.9%  of  the  overall  population:  7.5%  of  Whites  and  8.2%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.4%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.9%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  33.7%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  43  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.2%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  5.2%  of  all  White  and  8.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  76.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  112  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  16.1%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  13.0%  of  all  White  and  23.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  63.4%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  146  babies,  21.1%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
20.1%  of  White  and  23.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  43.9%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  36.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (35.4%  of  Whites  and  38.6%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  42.6%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(44.5%  of  Whites  and  38.1%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  152 
babies,  21 .9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  28.6% 
and  in  1960  it  was  1 1.4%.  In  2001,  1 1.8%  of  White  children  and  45.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  75  babies,  10.8%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  227,  constituting  32.7%  of  all  babies,  20.0%  of  White  babies, 
and  61.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


-^AA&O 
— Totai 
—A— White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1 980, 1 990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1 979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  406  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  239  divorce  decrees  involving  205  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  99  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,238  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  27.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  19.5%  in  1990,  17.1%  in  1980,  and  13.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.5%  of  White  and  48.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
803  or  25.1%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families;  15.9%  of  White  and  50.7%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  70.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  76.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  36.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
68.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  960  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  84.8%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  15.2%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  84.8%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  10.0%  are  in  registered  a licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  5.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 75.69  for  centers  and  $ 62.25  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  25%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  40%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  66.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  60%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  33.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  58.3%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  60%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  20%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  451  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  39.2%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
57.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  22.3%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  la  rge  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  5.8%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  519  or  3.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  225  or  1.6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  22  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  25  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  329  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  58  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9.3%  for  physical  abuse,  11.1%  for  sexual  abuse,  1.9%  for  mental 
injury,  11.1%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  5.6%  for  medical  neglect,  59.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1.9%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  96  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.0%  were  male,  49.0%  were  female;  62.5%  were  White,  37.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  30.1%  were  ages  0-5,  45.2%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  24.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
46.9%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  38.5%  in  single  parent  families,  13.5%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
1 .0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  53  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.3  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  15.1%  0-2,  20.8%  3-5,  15.1%  6-10, 9.4% 
11-13,  and  39.6%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  52.8%  males  and  47.2%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
9.4%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  43.4%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  18.9%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  18.9%  for  independent  living,  9.4%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.83  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.24  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


.*  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,337  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,047  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  17.2%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.3%  of  Whites  and  31.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  16.5%,  it  was 
19.3%  in  1979  and  27.1%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  19.3%  of  children  0-5 
(12.5%  White,  36.2%  African-American  and  Other),  and  16.2%  of  children  6-17  (8.9%  White,  30.3%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  14.1%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  39.4%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  7.2%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
50.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  5,509  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  3,172  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

856 

6.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,337 

17.2% 

947 

10.3% 

1,390 

31.7% 

Under  125% 

3,021 

22.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

3,997 

29.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

4,595 

33.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

4,958 

36.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

5,509 

40.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

13,750 

9,209 

4,541 

Note:  Missing  data  wiii  be  reieased  by  the  Census  Bureau  iater  in  2003,  and  wiii  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $48,920.  In  1989  it  was  $45,606,  and  1979,  it 
was  $43,682,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$23,854  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $59,239  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Kershaw  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.1%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  85'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  30.6  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 282, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  921  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 237.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  142,  or  20.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  181, 
or  26.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  105  or  21.7%  of  Whites  and  76  or  36.2%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  7 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  200 1 , 77  or  1 1 . 1%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  13.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  10.1%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  53  or  2.5%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  2.0%  of  White  babies  and  3.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $16,541  and  $93,695  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,504  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,862,709  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,321,400  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  36.8%  from 
11.1  to  7.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  2.6%  from  7.1  to  7.3  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  65.0%  from  18.3  to  6.4  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  11  White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  9 White  and 

13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


7 

Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths;  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Kershaw  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,671  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  6 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  5 White  and  9 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization;  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  40.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.3%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases;  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  ct  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  526  to  788  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifn 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  18  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  85  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles;  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fm: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week;  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use;*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke;  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


O ' Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adoleseent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
ERJC  taking  . Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,375  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  • 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  612  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  265  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  14  in 
Kershaw  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  873  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  582  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  916  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  818  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,734  uninsured  children  in  Kershaw  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  13  nurses,  compared  with  7 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Kershaw  County  has  increased  by  84.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  36.0%  of  all  children  in  that  age  ange.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$1 1.6  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Kershaw  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  4,952. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

212 

171 

17 

6 

406 

Children  1-5 

750 

577 

22 

58 

1,407 

Children  6-14 

1,060 

1,146 

20 

85 

2,311 

Children  15-18 

355 

456 

5 

12 

828 

Total 

2,377 

2,350 

64 

161 

4,952 

Ambulatory  Care  : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi: 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  an 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  38.0%  for  Whites  and  43.1%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  sldlls  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

53  children  not  ready  7.8%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  "Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

53  children  failing  7.3%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

1 17  children  failing  15.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

102  children  over-age  15. 1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education;  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
170  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  188  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  11.5%  and  12.3%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  12.5%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  1 1 .9%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary;  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  7.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  15.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  12.3%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education;  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  265  speech  and  language  impaired,  612  learning  disabled,  62  emotionally 
disabled,  147  mentally  impaired,  and  77  physically  landicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  12.0%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

242  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  38.7%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8;  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Kershaw  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  45%  to  22.4%  in  math  and  from 
44.1%  to  21.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  33.5%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  31.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  20.9%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  29.7%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  31.9%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  29.8%  in  1990  and  28.4%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4'*’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  39.6%,  but  in  2002  19.2%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  43.4%  in  1999  and  35.1%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  35.0%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  783  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  422  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

22.4 

16.7 

18.9 

39.5 

23.9 

4 

21.0 

10.5 

15.2 

38.2 

35.8 

5 

22.9 

20.7 

17.1 

32.8 

27.8 

6 

26.3 

19.2 

15.0 

41.5 

42.6 

7 

40.4 

34.1 

29.9 

52.7 

56.3 

8 

40.8 

33.2 

31.1 

57.4 

53.6 

Basic 

3 

43.8 

43.9 

39.0 

41.9 

54.9 

4 

39.3 

41.8 

31.9 

43.6 

44.0 

5 

40.8 

39.4 

40.0 

38.1 

47.6 

6 

44.1 

41.5 

49.0 

40.8 

43.6 

7 

34.1 

31.3 

38.5 

35.7 

30.6 

8 

42.1 

47.5 

44.3 

34.6 

36.8 

Proficient 

3 

20.7 

21.6 

25.4 

13.7 

16.8 

4 

23.5 

24.1 

32.4 

12.7 

16.5 

5 

20.6 

21.2 

22.0 

22.4 

15.1 

6 

20.2 

24.4 

25.5 

13.1 

10.9 

7 

14.9 

18.5 

18.6 

8.5 

9.0 

8 

13.3 

14.3 

19.3 

5.9 

8.8 

Advanced 

3 

13.2 

17.8 

16.7 

4.8 

4.4 

4 

16.2 

23.6 

20.6 

5.5 

3.7 

5 

15.7 

18.7 

20.8 

6.7 

9.5 

6 

9.5 

15.0 

10.5 

4.6 

3.0 

7 

10.6 

16.1 

13.1 

3.1 

4.2 

8 

3.8 

5.1 

5.3 

2.2 

0.8 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  40.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  596 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  408  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
S 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

19.1 

16.0 

13.6 

33.1 

22.1 

4 

17,4 

13.2 

9.8 

32.4 

24.8 

5 

22,2 

20.4 

13.5 

33,6 

30,2 

6 

25.8 

21.8 

12.6 

46.6 

32.7 

7 

24,5 

25.3 

10.9 

38.8 

31.3 

8 

29.4 

26,7 

14,0 

49.6 

40,0 

Basic 

3 

39.6 

40.7 

33,3 

43,5 

45.1 

4 

45,4 

46,4 

39.0 

47,7 

53,2 

5 

50,4 

54.2 

45.9 

51,5 

50.8 

6 

36,1 

36.3 

31,3 

35,1 

46,5 

7 

45,4 

40,6 

39.8 

53,5 

54.9 

8 

40,6 

45,2 

34.2 

40,1 

44.8 

Proficient 

3 

37,4 

39.5 

45,6 

23,4 

31.0 

4 

33,5 

36.4 

44.9 

18.9 

21.1 

5 

25.9 

25.0 

37,3 

14.9 

17,5 

6 

30,2 

32.6 

42.9 

17,6 

16.8 

7 

26,1  n 

30.5 

40.7 

7.8 

12,5 

8 

24,0  n 

25.3 

38.2 

8.8 

12.8 

Advanced 

3 

4,0 

3.8 

7.5 

0.0 

1.8 

4 

3,7 

4.1 

6.3 

0.9 

0.9 

5 

1,5 

0.4 

3.3 

0,0 

1,6 

6 

7.9 

9.3 

13.1 

0.8 

4,0 

7 

4,0 

3.6 

8.6 

0.0 

1,4 

8 

5.9 

2.8 

13.6 

1.5 

2.4 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


290  students  drop  out  annually  35.8%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  1 1 : High  Schooi  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  cf  21.1%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate** ***  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  23.4%  during  1985-89,  and  22.4% 
during  1990-94,  21.3%  during  1995-97  and  27.9%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  97.5%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remahing 
2.5%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• 12‘*'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'*'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8‘*'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website,  e 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  19  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  96 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  19.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  17.4%  to  42.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISKBEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63,6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18,9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25,1% 

34,1% 

53,0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14,6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13,7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5,0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5,9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31,3% 

18,5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6,1% 

6,1% 

8,5% 

11,5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8,5% 

8,3% 

Rec'd  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38,1% 

37,3% 

22,4% 

25.0% 

41,6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30,7% 

33,3% 

32,1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5,2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6,9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15,6% 

8,5% 

8,4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7,7% 

NA 

6,3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8,1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13,3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21,4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8,4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6,8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9,7% 

8.7% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they; 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  31.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7*'  and  8*'  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age;  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


O 

ERJ< 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
-taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Kershaw  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 
Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  64  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  75  in  2000  and  56  in  2001.  This  represented  3.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  3.2%  for 
Whites  and  4.5%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  76.8%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Kershaw  County  has  decreased  by  12.5 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  13.5%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  16.7%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  226  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  19.0%  were  age  1 2 or  younger,  29.2%  were  1 3 or  14,  and  5 1 . 8%  were  1 5 or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  7.6%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  58  juvenile  cases  constituting  20. 1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  16.1%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
41.9%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  41.9%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  21.9%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  53.1%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  20.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.2%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
23.4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02, 46.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  12.8%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.4%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.0%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  117youthages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5. 1%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  20  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  327  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1.9%  of  their  age  group:  1 1.2%  for  White 
and  13.1%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  15  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  6 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Kershaw  County.  The  27.2% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  17.2%  in  poverty,  27.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
83.9%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  67.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  72.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  82.8%  were  not  poor  and  59.4%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.9%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  92.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  59.2%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  70.6%  for  8*^  grade  reading,  61.3%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10^^  grade,  and  72.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  41.4%  of 
3rd  graders  and  29.9%  of  8^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  33.9%  of  3*^^^  graders  and 
17.1%  of  8^^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Siite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.usl 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc. state. sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  sc  29201  BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE 

Y^  Fax;  (803)734-3619,  Phone:  (803)734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  Indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Kershaw  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

I*# 

& 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent  | 

\ R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent  | 
Change  | 
90-pres  | 

1980  Rank 

199' 

0 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

49 

74 

77 

+57.1% 

+4.1% 

8.0 

11.3 

11.1 

39.1% 

-1.5% 

14 

White  babies 

2001  I 

15 

39 

49 

+226.7% 

+25.6% 

4.1 

9.5 

10.1 

746.3% 

6.2% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

34 

35 

28 

-17.6% 

-20.0% 

13.6 

14.2 

73.3 

-2.0% 

-5.9% 

3'7 

^ fe  -i! 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

148 

224 

181 

-22.3% 

-19.2% 

24.1 

34.1 

26.1 

8.3% 

-23.4% 

2 

White  babies 

2001 

66 

109 

105 

+59.  f% 

-3.7% 

78.7 

26.6 

21.7 

79.9% 

-18.4% 

5 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

82 

115 

76 

-7.3% 

-33.9% 

32.8 

46.6 

36.2 

10.3% 

-22.3% 

7 

Infant  Mortality 

2001  n 

26 

22 

15 

-42.3% 

-31.8% 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

-49.1% 

-36.8% 

7 

Si 

White  babies 

2001  1 

13 

9 

11 

-15.4% 

+22.2% 

7.7 

0.7 

0.7 

-36.7% 

2.6% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  \ 

13 

13 

4 

-69.2% 

-69.2% 

1.7 

1.8 

0.6 

-62.8% 

-65.0% 

5 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001  1 

42 

36 

43 

+2.4% 

+19.4% 

6.8 

5.5 

6.2 

-9.4% 

13.2% 

8_ 

White  babies 

2001  1 

14 

19 

25 

+ 78.6% 

+37.6% 

3.8 

4.6 

5.2 

35.2% 

12.2% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

28 

17 

18 

-35.7% 

+5.9% 

11.2 

6.9 

8.6 

-23.5% 

24.5% 

77 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

107 

106 

112 

+4.7% 

+5.7% 

17.4 

16.1 

16.1 

-7.6% 

-0.2% 

5 

lO  White  babies 

2001 

48 

62 

63 

+31.3% 

-1.6% 

13.2 

75.7 

73.0 

-1.4% 

-74.0% 

70 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

59 

44 

49 

-16.9% 

-11.4% 

23.6 

17.8 

23.3 

-1.1% 

37.0% 

70 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

181 

138 

146 

-19.3% 

+5.8% 

29.5 

21.0 

21.0 

-28.8% 

0.0% 

7 

i 

Wh/Ye  babies 

2001 

93 

95 

97 

+4.3% 

+2.7% 

25.5 

23.2 

20.0 

-27.7% 

-13.7% 

75 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

88 

43 

49 

-44.3% 

+ 14.0% 

35.2 

17.4 

23.3 

-33.7% 

34.0% 

77 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001  1 

1 118 

200 

227 

+92.4% 

+13.5% 

19.2 

30.4 

32.7 

70.2% 

7.4% 

8 

White  babies 

2001  1 

I 20 

50 

97 

+385.0% 

+94.0% 

5.5 

12.2 

20.0 

264.0% 

64.0% 

76 

s'-j 

T£ 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

98 

150 

130 

+32.7% 

-73.3% 

39.2 

60.7 

61.9 

57.9% 

1.9% 

5 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,937 

1.974 

3,238 

+67.2% 

+64.0% 

17.1 

19.5 

27.2 

58.8% 

39.3% 

14 

White 

2000 

796 

919 

1,559 

+95.9% 

+69.6% 

10.1 

12.9 

78.5 

83.0% 

43.2% 

23 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1,136 

1,044 

1,679 

+47.8% 

+60.8% 

30.3 

35.3 

48.2 

59.0% 

36.4%  1 

) 79 

: • rr-'%  wm  ■ r' ' . . 

ri"' 

Ww 

ff' 

.;jfc  § 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

213 

127 

53 

-75.1% 

-58.3% 

33.5 

17.2 

7.8 

-76.7% 

-54.7%| 



White  males 

2001 

70 

39 

16 

-77.1% 

-59.0% 

31.7 

16.7 

7.9 

-75.1% 

-52. 7%  j 

f 2^ 

White  females 

2001 

36 

16 

9 

-75.0% 

-43.8% 

18.3 

7.7 

4.2 

-77.0% 

-45.5%  1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

58 

41 

17 

-70.7% 

-58.5% 

51.8 

27.3 

72.5 

-75.9% 

-54.2% 

76 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

49 

30 

11 

-77.6% 

-63.3% 

46.7 

20.3 

9.0 

-80. 7% 

-55.7% 

24 

Repeating  Grades  1 -3 

2000 

81 

59 

114 

+40.7% 

+93.2% 

13.2 

8.2 

15.9 

20.5% 

93.9% 

10 

White  males 

2000 

30 

25 

33 

+10.0% 

+32.0% 

73.8 

10.7 

73.4 

-2.9% 

25.2% 

77 

pm 

White  females 

2000 

16 

8 

24 

+50.0% 

+200.0% 

8.7 

3.7 

10.5 

29.6% 

783.8% 

74 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

24 

15 

38 

+58.3% 

+ 153.3% 

22.9 

11.3 

28.4 

24.0% 

151.3% 

79 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

1 ^ 

10 

19 

+ 72.7% 

+90.0% 

11.0 

7.2 

16.4 

49. 7% 

127.8%] 

9 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

i 

105 

163 

-30.6% 

+55.2% 

36.6 

15.8 

22.4 

-38.8% 

41.8% 

15 

White  males 

2002 

68 

25 

44 

-35.3% 

+76.0% 

29.1 

12.7 

16.7 

-42.6% 

31.5% 

79 

?■  # ■■ 
it 

m<4 

White  females 

2002 

60 

24 

43 

-28.3% 

+79.2% 

28.7 

10.8 

78.9 

-34.1% 

75.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

51 

30 

49 

-3.9% 

+63.3% 

54.8 

25.6 

39.5 

-27.9% 

54.3% 

76 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

56 

26 

27 

-51.8% 

+3.8% 

54.4 

20.5 

23.9 

-56.1% 

16.6% 

28 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

178 

70 

139 

-21.9% 

+98.6% 

27.6 

10.6 

19.1 

-30.8% 

80.2% 

10 

White  males 

2002 

62 

15 

42 

-32.3% 

+ 780.0% 

26.4 

7.6 

76.0 

-39.4% 

110.5% 

20 

White  females 

2002 

26 

15 

31 

+19.2% 

+ 106.7% 

12.4 

6.8 

73.6 

9. 7% 

700.0%  1 

L 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

51 

25 

41 

-19.6% 

+64.0% 

54.3 

21.6 

33.7 

-39.0% 

53. 2%  1 

^9. 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

39 

15 

25 

-35.9% 

+66.7% 

37.9 

11.9 

22.1 

-47.7% 

85.7%> 

75 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

120 

199 

146 

+21.7% 

-26.6% 

20.9 

29.7 

21.7 

3.8% 

-26.9% 

6 

White  males 

1998 

41 

69 

41 

+0.0% 

-40.6% 

20.4 

31.1 

79.9 

-2.5% 

-36.0% 

74 

White  females 

1998 

19 

43 

32 

+68.4% 

-25.6% 

10.2 

19.6 

13.7 

34.3% 

-30.1% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

30 

50 

43 

+43.3% 

-14.0% 

36.6 

50.0 

35.9 

-7.9% 

-28.2% 

3 

African  American  and  Of/ierfema/es 

1998 

27 

37 

30 

+11.1% 

-18.9% 

29.7 

28.9 

28.0 

-5.7% 

-3.1% 

7 

1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
•*1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Kershaw  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


? ’ Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

m-  Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

283 

146 

288 

+1.8% 

+97.3% 

45.0 

22.4 

40.8 

-9.3% 

82.1% 

f t White  males 

2002  \ 

64 

34 

72 

+12.5% 

+ 111.8% 

31.7 

14.9 

33.2 

4.7% 

122.8% 

2 White  females 

2002 

64 

37 

71 

+10.9% 

+91.9% 

33.3 

16.5 

31.1 

-6.6% 

88.5%, 

HI  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

74 

36 

78 

+5.4% 

+ 116.7% 

67.9 

38.3 

57.4 

-15.5% 

49.9%, 

5 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  \ 

78 

38 

67 

-14.1% 

+76.3% 

63.9 

36.5 

53.6 

-16.1% 

46.8%, 

2 Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

279 

138 

208 

-25.4% 

+50.7% 

44.1 

21.2 

29.4 

-33.3% 

38.7% 

y White  males 

2002 

75 

48 

58 

-22.7% 

+20.8% 

36.8 

21.0 

26.7 

-27.4% 

27.1%, 

1 White  females 

2002 

52 

24 

32 

-38.5% 

+33.3% 

26.9 

10.7 

14.0 

-48.0% 

30.8% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

75 

34 

68 

-9.3% 

+ )00.0% 

68.2 

36.2 

49.6 

-27.3% 

37.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

74 

31 

50 

-32.4% 

+6).3% 

60.7 

29.8 

40.0 

-34.)% 

34.2% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

199 

246 

NA 

+23.6% 

NA 

29.8 

31.1 

NA 

4.4% 

^ White  males 

1998 

NA 

85 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

32.2 

27.9 

NA 

-)3.4% 

» White  females 

1998 

NA 

37 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.4 

13.9 

NA 

-20.)% 

'T  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.5 

53.4 

NA 

28. 7% 

XI  African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

38 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40 

40.7 

NA 

).8% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

217 

172 

242 

+11.5% 

+40.7% 

35.6 

28.2 

38.7 

8.7% 

37.2% 

X;  White  males 

2002 

60 

50 

58 

-3.3% 

+)6.0% 

27.3 

21.3 

29.6 

8.4% 

39.0% 

White  females 

2002 

62 

40 

48 

-22.6% 

+20.0% 

26.6 

19.9 

24.5 

-7.9% 

23.)% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

40 

42 

52 

+30.0% 

+23.8% 

65.6 

53.8 

61.2 

-6.7% 

)3.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

54 

40 

59 

+9.3% 

+47.5% 

56.8 

42.6 

48.8 

-14.1% 

14.6%, 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
B in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

68 

165 

290 

+330.1% 

+76.0% 

9.9 

22.6 

35.8 

262.1% 

58.6% 

White  males 

2000-02 

22 

68 

100 

+356.)% 

+48.6% 

9.7 

25.1 

38.3 

296.0% 

52.3%, 

f ] White  females 

2000-02 

21 

58 

67 

+226.8% 

+16.5% 

9.6 

24.4 

27.4 

)86.9% 

12.5%, 

« i African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

21 

25 

76 

+261.9% 

+210.2% 

16.3 

21.1 

49.0 

2012% 

132.2%, 

f African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

4 

16 

47 

+ 1075.0% 

+203.2% 

3.7 

14.2 

31.6 

765.4% 

123.3%, 

J Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
N (18-24) 

2000 

1,435 

1,058 

1,282 

-10.7% 

+21.2% 

31.7 

28.6 

19.9 

-37.3% 

-30.5% 

M White  males 

NA 

516 

414 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.4 

32.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0 White  females 

NA 

418 

280 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.9 

22.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

234 

222 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.2 

42.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3 African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1 267 

142 

NA 

NA 

NA 

30.6 

22.8 

NA 

NA 

NA| 

' ' y sf 

lem  wm 

: T Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,337 

1,891 

2,337 

+0.0% 

+23.6% 

19.3 

16.5 

17.2^ 

-10.9% 

4.2% 

^ 4 White  children 

2000 

813 

549 

947 

+ )6.5% 

+72.5% 

10.5 

7.2 

10.3 

-1.9% 

43.)% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,524 

1,342 

1,390 

-8.8% 

+3.6% 

35.0 

34.8 

31.7 

-9.5% 

-9.0% 

^ X Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 43,682 

$ 45,606 

$48,920 

+ 12.0% 

+7.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

> r White  families 

2000 

$ 45,303 

$ 50,709 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

ff  African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 39,589 

$ 33,016 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

^ Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

66 

53 

56 

-15.2% 

+5.7% 

4.5 

4.1 

3.7 

-17.0% 

-9.8% 

T White 

2001 

29 

33 

32 

+ 10.3% 

-3.0% 

3.2 

3.8 

3.2 

-0.6% 

-15.8% 



1-  African  American  and  Other 

2001 

37 

20 

23 

-37.8% 

+15.0% 

6.4 

4.8 

4.5 

-29.5% 

-6.3% 

f Delinquency 

2002 

41 

100 

117 

+185.4% 

+ 17.0%' 

1.9 

4.8 

5.1 

168.9% 

6.4%i 

X,  White  males 

2002 

17 

43 

48 

+ )82.4% 

+11.6% 

2.5 

6.3 

6.3 

152.6% 

0.3% 

White  females 

2002 

6 

16 

24 

+300.0% 

+50.0% 

0.9 

2.2 

3.3 

265.3%, 

49.4% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

11 

28 

32 

+190.9% 

+ 14.3% 

2.8 

7.9 

7.8 

178.7%, 

-1.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  \ 

7 

13 

13 

+85.7% 

+0.0% 

1.6 

3.7 

3.3 

)03.)% 

-12.2% 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Lancaster 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  15,595  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  10,100  were  White,  5,075 
were  African-American,  and  420  were  other  races.  There  were  14,645  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  16,616  in  1980, 
16,231  in  1970,  and  16,646  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrmking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.4%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  42.3%  in  1960,  37.5%  in  1970,  and  31.1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  4,876  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.9%  of  the  overall  population;  7.4%  of  Whites  and  8.9%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

35.2% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.7%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.4%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.8%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  33.4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  50.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  50  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.2%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.6%  of  all  White  and  9.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  92.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  133  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  16.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  13.9%  of  all  White  and  22.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  88.0%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  205  babies,  25.5%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
24.8%  of  White  and  27.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  51.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  37.2%  had  completed  12 
grades  (33.9%  of  Whites  and  44.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  37.2%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(41.3%  of  Whites  and  28.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  218 
babies,  27.1%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  28.6% 
and  in  1960  it  was  9.5%.  In  2001,  15.3%  of  White  children  and  54.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  137  babies,  17.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  355,  constituting  44.2%  of  all  babies,  29.1%  of  White  babies, 
and  79.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 
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'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Priorto  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 

Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  542  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  216  divorce  decrees  involving  196  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  124  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family;  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single  -parent  families.  In  2000,  4,429  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  32.9%  of  all  children,  up  from  25.8%  in  1990,  15.6%  in  1980,  and  1 1.3%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  20.0%  of  White  and  60.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,174  or  33.1%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  1 8.8%  of  White  and  66.6%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  73.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  77.9%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  50.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
69.9%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,851  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  97.2%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  2.8%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  97.2%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  2.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 79.09  for  centers  and  $ 61.67  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  23.1%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  28.6%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  69.2%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  42.9%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  53.8%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  71.4%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  61.5%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  85.8%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  42.9%  have  less 
than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  583  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  26.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
48.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  12.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.0%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  889  or  5.7%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  302  or  1.9%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  14  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  38  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  489  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  130  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  13.5%  for  physical  abuse,  4.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  24.6%  for  physical  neglect,  6.3%  for  educational  neglect,  3.2%  for  medical  neglect,  46.8%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 .6%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  213  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.6%  were  male,  51.4%  were  female;  53.5%  were  White,  46.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  40.4%  were  ages  0-5,  38.9%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  20.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
34.7%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  42.3%  in  single  parent  families,  17.8%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
5.2%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  87  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.8  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  11.5%  0-2,  8.1%  3-5,  21.8%  6-10,24.1% 
11-13,  and  34.5%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  42.5%  males  and  57.5%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
24.1%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  33.3%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  2.3%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  19.5%  for  independent  living,  20.7%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.93  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.36  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,587  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,245  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  16.9%  of  all  children  and  youth:  9.3%  of  Whites  and  31.4%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
0 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  21.1%,  it  was 
13.4%  in  1979  and  18.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  17.0%  of  children  0-5 
(9.8%  White,  31.9%  African-American  and  Other),  and  16.3%  of  children  6-17  (8.4%  White,  30.4%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  15.8%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  35.4%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  5.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
63.4%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  7,172  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  4,585  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,343 

8.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,587 

16.9% 

925 

9.3% 

1,662 

31.4% 

Under  125% 

3,859 

25.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,071 

33.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

6,065 

39.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

6,598 

43.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

7,172 

47.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

15,595 

10,100 

5,495 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $44,749.  In  1989  it  was  $44,267,  and  1979,  it 
was  $42,835,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$22,347  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,893  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Lancaster  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.6%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  466'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  21.0  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 274, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,074  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 195.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  73,  or  9. 1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  95,  or 

11.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  56  or  10.0%  of  Whites  and  39  or  16.0%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  85  or  10.6%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  15.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.6%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  56  or  2.3%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.9%  of  White  babies  and  3.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $9,334  and  $44,300  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,341  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $587,410  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $349,660  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  7.5%  from 
12.0  to  11.1  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  12.0%  from  9.0  to  7.9  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  4.2%  from  17. 1 to  17.8  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  13  White  and  14  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  15  White  and 

17  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Lancaster  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,810  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  7 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  8 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  51.8%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  3.1%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr< 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  586  to  879  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifi( 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  2 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  45  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  5 youth  under  15  and  125  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fioj; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fiaiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  20.8%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  44.9%  by  age  13,  and  62.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  26.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  27.4%  of  White  male  and  25.6%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  28.0%  of  African-American  males  and  23.9%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (7.3%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(16.7%  compared  with  0.9%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
Q :ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Lancaster  County.  Only 
lOirades  8 and  1 0 participated,  with  a disproportionately  small  number  from  grade  10. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,560  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  485  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabihties  and  433  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  8 in 
Lancaster  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  59%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  965  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  643  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,192  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  836  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  2,028  uninsured  children  in  Lancaster  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  14  nurses,  compared  with  1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Lancaster  County  has  increased  by  71.0%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  42.5%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$15.5  milHoa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Lancaster  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,635. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

279 

252 

1 

31 

563 

Children  1-5 

900 

895 

22 

77 

1,894 

Children  6-14 

1,354 

1,654 

19 

91 

3,118 

Children  15-18 

444 

598 

1 

17 

1,060 

Total 

2,977 

3,399 

43 

216 

6,635 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limits 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requij 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typicall 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  36.7%  for  Whites  and  43.8%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discriniination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  ^^Readiness**  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

152  children  not  ready  17.7%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

62  children  failing  7. 1%'children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percenta£e  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

96  children  failing  1 1 .2%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1*3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

122  children  over-age  14.7%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
308  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  244  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  19.0%  and  14.8%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  14.7%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  14.9%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  17.7%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  14.7%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  14.8%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  ActnEVEMENT 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  433  speech  and  language  impaired,  485  learning  disabled,  49  emotionally 
disabled,  314  mentally  impaired,  and  70  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  12.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

183  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  32.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Lancaster  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  67.5%  to  28.1%  in  math  and  from 
52.3%  to  22.6%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  37.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  34.3%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  37.2%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  36.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  36.2%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  30.0%  in  1990  and  31.6%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  adrninistration,  was  48.7%,  but  in  2002  31.9%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  49.1%  in  1999  and  44.3%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  arid  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  34.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,079  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  577  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

26.6 

19.4 

18.5 

46.6 

34.3 

4 

32.8 

25.6 

20.9 

51.4 

44.2 

5 

29.7 

22.0 

22.4 

47.1 

37.8 

6 

34.9 

25.0 

20.8 

60.7 

49.6 

7 

44.9 

32.4 

31.7 

70.9 

63.0 

8 

46.9 

40.3 

33.7 

73.8 

58.3 

Basic 

3 

39.2 

38.9 

37.4 

36.8 

44.8 

4 

35.7 

32.0 

39.4 

35.6 

36.7 

5 

42.4 

42.3 

38.4 

41.8 

48.9 

6 

40.7 

38.3 

50.9 

31.7 

38.8 

7 

30.6 

34.5 

34.7 

20.6 

26.5 

8 

36.9 

39.9 

42.2 

22.7 

34.5 

Proficient 

3 

22.0 

27.8 

24.3 

14.3 

15.4 

4 

20.5 

26.7 

24.9 

10.7 

12.9 

5 

17.6 

20.6 

24.3 

8.5 

10.6 

6 

17.0 

25.8 

19.3 

4.8 

9.1 

7 

12.5 

14.7 

17.7 

5.7 

6.6 

8 

11.7 

12.4 

18.8 

2.8 

6.0 

Advanced 

3 

12.2 

13.9 

19.8 

2.3 

5.6 

4 

11.0 

15.7 

14.9 

2.3 

6.1 

5 

10.4 

15.1 

14.8 

2.6 

2.8 

6 

7.4 

10.9 

9.0 

2.8 

2.5 

7 

12.0 

18.3 

15.8 

2.8 

3.9 

8 

4.5 

7.4 

5.3 

0.7 

1.2 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  21.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,037 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  290  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10;  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Beiow  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

25.8 

23.4 

16.0 

44.4 

29.4 

4 

31.1 

28.9 

15.7 

52.5 

35.4 

5 

35.9 

30.6 

24.8 

52.3 

46.7 

6 

38.4 

32.8 

20.3 

64.8 

50.4 

7 

37.5 

32.4 

22.0 

62.4 

48.6 

8 

41.7 

39.1 

24.1 

72.3 

50.0 

Basic 

3 

40.7 

36.9 

39.1 

40.6 

50.3 

4 

45.1 

40.0 

48.8 

41.2 

53.1 

5 

46.5 

48.1 

47.3 

43.8 

45.0 

6 

37.2 

41.4 

38.7 

28.3 

36.4 

7 

45.3 

49.5 

48.1 

34.0 

43.6 

8 

38.1 

43.4 

42.6 

22.0 

34.5 

Proficient 

3 

31.8 

38.5 

42.4 

15.0 

17.5 

4 

22.9 

30.0 

33.9 

6.2 

10.9 

5 

17.4 

21.3 

27.1 

3.9 

8.3 

6 

21.1 

23.0 

34.4 

6.9 

10.7 

7 

15.3 

17.5 

24.6 

3.5 

7.7 

8 

17.2 

15.5 

26.6 

5.0 

14.9 

Advanced 

3 

1.7 

1.2 

2.5 

0.0 

2.8 

4 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

0.0 

0.7 

5 

0.2 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

3.3 

2.7 

6.6 

0.0 

2.5 

7 

1.9 

0.7 

5.3 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

3.0 

2.0 

6.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  endiu2  2000-2002) 


284  students  drop  out  annually 


32.9%  students  drop  out* 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  34.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  35.3%  during  1985-89,  and  29.8% 
during  1990-94,  33.2%  during  1995-97  and  31.6%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  96.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  S"*  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

This  is  calculated  by  using  S"*  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  14  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  92 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  22.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  25.8%  to  50.4%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

11.1% 

25.2% 

37.0% 

38.5% 

100.0% 

27.4% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

20.0% 

19.3% 

33.9% 

26.9% 

80.0% 

25.5% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

18.9% 

18.2% 

34.9% 

42.3% 

100.0% 

26.5% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Maie 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middie 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

37.8% 

30.0% 

7.5% 

3.5% 

32.1% 

14.6% 

10.9% 

16.7% 

21.5% 

17.7% 

20.0% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

10.4% 

9.2% 

2.4% 

NA% 

11.7% 

12.5% 

4.8% 

10.0% 

6.8% 

0.0% 

4.0% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.6% 

32.9% 

26.3% 

12.2% 

36.3% 

25.5% 

37.9% 

25.0% 

34.6% 

24.4% 

. 30.4% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

0.8% 

1.3% 

9.6% 

8.7% 

6.5% 

4.3% 

23.4% 

32.2% 

9.1  % 

8.9% 

9.0% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

5.1% 

3.4% 

9.2% 

4.4% 

11.0% 

10.4% 

9.1% 

13.6% 

8.1% 

6.3% 

7.4% 

Rec'd  detention  or 

in-schooi 

suspension? 

47.9% 

50.7% 

30.2% 

27.4% 

56.8% 

56.5% 

54.5% 

40.0% 

44.5% 

42.6% 

43.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  schooi? 

19.6% 

17.8% 

9.2% 

8.9% 

28.7% 

27.7% 

26.4% 

11.7% 

18.7% 

15.4% 

17.4% 

Stoien  anything 
worth  > $5? 

16.5% 

20.0% 

11.6% 

12.4% 

26.6% 

23.4% 

19.3% 

21.7% 

16.9% 

18.4% 

17.5% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

4.8% 

NA 

10.0% 

NA 

2.2% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

4.3% 

4.0% 

3.6% 

1.8% 

11.7% 

2.3% 

3.5% 

7.0% 

5.0% 

3.6% 

4.4% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

15.8% 

11.9% 

27.5% 

36.3% 

16.1% 

15.6% 

27.4% 

28.8% 

22.0% 

22.6% 

22.2% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

10.5% 

9.3% 

14.5% 

12.5% 

3.7% 

6.4% 

7.6% 

13.3% 

10.3% 

10.6% 

10.4% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  41.2%  middle  school,  46.3%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  19.8%  middle  school,  18.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  25. 1%  middle  school,  28.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  44.7%  middle  school,  63.0%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  29.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  41.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  34.0%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
29.2%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  31.9%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  39.1% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  17.1%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  39.6%  by  age  13,  and  72.2%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  28.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  NA%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  42.1%  of  eighth 
graders  and  NA“/o  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  69.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  NA%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  45.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  NA%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  12.0%  of  7"’  and  8"’  graders  and  25.4%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
14.4%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.2“/o  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  24.2%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  14.9%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  NA%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  NA%  5 or  more;  however  NA%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  16.8%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.3%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  24.8%  of  White  males,  16.8%  W1 
females,  26.4%  of  African-American  males,  and  14.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  7.9%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  22.7%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  47.0“/o  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  8.2%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  NA%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  26.6%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.7%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  NA%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  NA%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Lancaster  County.  Only 
ERJ[C  grades  8 and  10  participated,  with  a disproportionately  small  number  from  grade  10. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  64  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  59  in  2000  and  53  in  2001.  This  represented  3.2%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.7%  for 
Whites  and  4. 1%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  94.3%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Lancaster  County  has  decreased  by  42.2 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  28.9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  59.4%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  520  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  21.9%  were  age  12  or  younger,  36.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  41.5%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  8.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  37  juvenile  cases  constituting  5.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  16.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
41.0%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  42.2%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  24.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  44.1%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  26.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  5.1%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
40.5%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  47.9%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  17.3%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.3%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  11. 1%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  27.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  213  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  8.4%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  25  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  521  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  15.7%  of  their  age  group:  9.3%  for  White  and 
26.0%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  29  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  17  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Lancaster  County.  The  32.9% 
of  children  in  single-parent  families,  16.9%  in  poverty,  31.6%  not  graduating  from  school,  41.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  26.3%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
83.5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  55.8%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  67.1%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  83.1%  were  not  poor  and  53.0%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  89.4%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  82.3%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  53.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*'  grade  math  and  58.3%  for  8'*'  grade  reading,  67.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  68.4%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  58.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  73.7%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  72.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  33.5%  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.2%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  34.2%  of  3'^‘*  graders  and 
16.2%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  eounties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  ('khazel@ogc.state.sc. us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  ('bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
^ Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Lancaster  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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27.1 

10.0 

■69.4% 

-63.2%  j 

36 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

186 

178 

39 

-79.0% 

-78.1%> 

61.4 

50.3 

16.0 

-73.9% 

-68.1% 

36 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

41 

32 

27 

-34.1% 

■15.6% 

1.7 

1.2 

1.1 

-35.6% 

-7.5% 

26 

\Miite  babies 

2001 

19 

15 

13 

■31.6% 

-13.3% 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

-36.0% 

-12.0% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

22 

17 

14 

-36.4% 

-17.6% 

2.6 

1.7 

1.8 

-31.9% 

4.2% 

35 

J 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001  1 

86 

74 

50 

-41.9% 

-32.4% 

10.3 

8.5 

6.2 

-40.0% 

-27.4% 

37 

White  babies 

2001 

39 

29 

26 

-33.3% 

■10.3% 

7.4 

5.7 

4.6 

-37.6% 

-18.8% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

47 

45 

24 

-46.9% 

■46.7% 

15.5 

12.7 

9.9 

-36.3% 

-22.3% 

41 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

201 

203 

133 

-33.8% 

-34.5% 

24.2 

23.4 

16.5 

-31.7% 

-29.6% 

37 

White  babies 

2001 

106 

101 

76 

-26.4% 

+22.8% 

20.0 

19.7 

13.9 

-30.6% 

-29.5% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  j 

95 

102 

55 

-42.1% 

+46.1% 

31.4 

28.8 

22.6 

-27.8% 

-21.4%! 

42 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

296 

276 

205 

-30.7% 

-25.7% 

35.6 

31.9 

25.5 

-28.3% 

-20.0% 

25 

White  babies 

2001 

173 

144 

139 

-19.7% 

-3.5% 

32.7 

28.1 

24.8 

-24.2% 

-11.8% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

123 

132 

; 66 

-46.3% 

-50.0% 

40.6 

37.3 

27.2 

-33.1% 

-27.2%  i 

21 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

176 

336 

355 

+101.7% 

+5.7% 

21.2 

38.8 

44.2 

108.9% 

13.9% 

13 

White  babies 

2001 

33 

67 

163 

+393.9% 

+87.4% 

6.2 

17.0 

29.1 

366.5% 

71.3% 

19 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

143 

249 

192 

+34.3% 

-22.9% 

47.2 

70.3 

79.0 

67.4% 

12.3% 

24 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,396 

3,298 

4,429 

+84.8% 

+34.3% 

15.6 

25.8 

32.9 

111.0% 

27.6% 

9 

White 

2000 

1.047 

1,291 

1,635 

+75.3% 

+42.1% 

9.0 

14.4 

20.0 

122.4% 

39.0%  1 

i 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

1 1.344 

1,998 

2,594 

+93.0% 

+29.8% 

32.0 

52.5 

60.5 

89.0% 

15. 2%  1 

[ 23 

to*-,. 

-pm 

INot  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

348 

204 

152 

-56.3% 

-25.5% 

35.8 

22.3 

17.7 

-50.6% 

-20.6% 

17 

White  males 

2001 

115 

57 

42 

-63.5% 

-26.3% 

35.6 

19.6 

14.0 

-60.7% 

-28.6% 

34 

t ^ 

White  females 

2001 

51 

35 

16 

■68.6% 

-54.3% 

16.6 

12.9 

6.6 

-60.2% 

-48.8% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

112 

62 

53 

■52.7% 

■14.5% 

56.0 

32.6 

31.0 

-46.6% 

-4.9% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

70 

50 

37 

-47.1% 

■26.0% 

47.3 

30.3 

27.6 

-41.6% 

-8.9% 

26 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

228 

203 

102 

-55.3% 

-49.8% 

24.3 

22.7 

11.1 

-54.3% 

-51.1% 

35 

While  males 

2000 

83 

65 

30 

-63.9% 

-53.6% 

26.3 

22.4 

9.9 

-62.4% 

-55.8% 

37 

While  females 

2000 

37 

28 

16 

-56.6% 

-42.9% 

12.3 

10.5 

6.1 

-50.4% 

■41.9% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

66 

63 

33 

-50.0% 

-47.6% 

39.8 

35.9 

18.1 

-54.5% 

-49.6% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

40 

47 

22 

-45.0% 

-53.2% 

27.1 

29.5 

12.7 

-53.1% 

-56.9% 

36 

pm 

Tjik 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

427 

147 

205 

-52.0% 

+39.5% 

44.8 

17.2 

26.6 

-40.6% 

54.7% 

29 

White  males 

2002 

121 

29 

49 

-59.5% 

+69.0% 

37.9 

10.2 

19.4 

-48,8% 

9a  2%  I 

36 

White  females 

2002 

j 101 

35 

45 

-55.4% 

+28.6% 

32.5 

12.4 

18.5 

-43,1% 

49.2%  i 

1 36 

^ * 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

44 

62 

■41.5% 

+40.9% 

63.5 

31.0 

46.6 

-26.6% 

50.3%  i 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

1 

38 

49 

-49.0% 

+28.9% 

64.9 

26.0 

34.3 

-47.1% 

31.9% 

1 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

383 

97 

199 

-48.0% 

+105.2% 

40.1 

11.3 

25.8 

-35.7% 

128.3% 

I 

\Miile  males 

2002 

124 

28 

59 

-52.4% 

+ 110.7% 

36.6 

9.8 

23.4 

-39.4% 

138.8% 

40 

b.m 

White  females 

2002 

1 

15 

39 

-39.1% 

+ 160.0% 

20.6 

5.3 

16.0 

-22.3% 

201.9% 

29 

Mi.4vv 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

107 

29 

59 

■44.9% 

+ 103.4% 

64.1 

20.4 

44.4 

-30.7% 

117.6% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

83 

24 

42 

■49.4% 

+75.0% 

56.1 

16.4 

29.4 

-47.6% 

79.3% 

44 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

328 

313 

335 

+2.1% 

+7.0% 

37.2 

36.4 

37.1 

-0.3% 

1.9% 

31 

White  males 

1998 

90 

63 

66 

-2.2% 

+6.0% 

30.5 

30.9 

29.8 

-2.3% 

-3.6% 

38 

]Miite  females 

1998 

72 

66 

77 

+6.9% 

+16.7% 

24.0 

23.1 

26.1 

8.8% 

13.0% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

I 66 

96 

95 

+8.0% 

-1.0% 

65.7 

61.5 

66.7 

1.5% 

8.5% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

76 

67 

72 

-5.3% 

+7,5% 

51.0 

45.6 

43.9 

-13.9% 

-3.7% 

45 

1 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements, 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Lancaster  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


^ 1 

Indicators 

Number 

Perce  n 

it 

pj 

Most 

Recent  Year 

I960* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
C/iange  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90-  19 
pres 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 

558 

221 

417 

-25.3% 

+88.7% 

67.5 

28.1 

46.9 

-30.5% 

66.9% 

White  males 

2002  j 

182 

60 

120 

-34.1% 

+100.0% 

57.8 

21.7 

40.3 

-30.3% 

85.7% 

^ if  White  females 

2002 

169 

54 

95 

-43.8% 

+75.9% 

59.3 

21.7 

33.7 

-43.2% 

55.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

97 

46 

104 

+7.2% 

+126.1% 

90.7 

36.8 

73.8 

-18.6% 

100.5% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

109 

61 

98 

-10.1% 

+60. 7% 

94.0 

45.9 

58.3 

-38.0% 

27.0% 

j 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 

436 

177 

370 

-15.1% 

+109.0% 

52.3 

22.6 

41.7 

-20.3% 

84.5% 

Hi 

White  males 

2002  1 

148 

52 

116 

-216% 

+123.1% 

46.7 

18.8 

39.1 

-16.3% 

108.0% 

White  females 

2002 

112 

39 

68 

-39.3% 

+74.4% 

38.7 

15.7 

24.1 

-37.7% 

53.5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

88 

48 

102 

+15.9% 

+112.5% 

83.0 

38.1 

72.3 

-12.9% 

89.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

87 

38 

84 

-3.4% 

+121.1%> 

74.4 

28.6 

50.0 

-32.8% 

74.8% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

224 

342 

NA 

+52.7% 

NA 

30 

41.6 

NA 

38.7% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

73 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.6 

32.3 

NA 

17.0% 

'X-.$ 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

45 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17 

25.2 

NA 

48.2% 

. 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

65 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

55.6 

66.9 

NA 

20.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41 

57.7 

NA 

40.7% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

377 

201 

183 

-51.5% 

-9.0% 

47.0 

27.8 

32.6 

-30.6% 

17.3% 

White  males 

2002 

116 

64 

57 

-50.9% 

-10.9% 

39.3 

24.9 

27.8 

-29.3% 

11.6%, 

White  females 

2002 

95 

40 

51 

-46.3% 

+27.5% 

34.7 

15.4 

26.8 

-22.8% 

74.0%, 

?■ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

85 

52 

33 

-612% 

-36.5% 

71.4 

51.0 

45.8 

-35.9% 

-10.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

81 

45 

42 

-48.1% 

-6. 7% 

70.4 

43.3 

44.7 

-36.5% 

3.2% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

299 

337 

284 

-4.9% 

-15.5% 

31.9 

35.1 

32.9 

3.3% 

-6.2%| 

White  males 

2000-02 

87 

109 

93 

+7.5% 

-14.3% 

27.6 

33.6 

33.9 

22.5% 

0.8% 

White  females 

2000-02 

99 

96 

67 

-32.3% 

-29.8% 

30.2 

29.8 

24.4 

-19.3% 

-18.3%, 

w 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

5^ 

74 

75 

+33.3% 

+18% 

41.7 

45.5 

47.4 

13.6% 

4.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

57 

59 

49 

-14.0% 

-16.2% 

35.1 

38.4 

31.7 

-9.7% 

-17.4%j 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

2,216 

1,803 

2,001 

-9.7% 

+11.0% 

34.3 

33.1 

22.9 

-33.3% 

-30.9%l 

i 

► 
Si . 

f 

White  males 

NA 

924 

656 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.7 

33.7 

NA 

NA 

NAj 

White  females 

NA 

665 

503 

NA 

NA 

NA 

30.6 

26.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

332 

333 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.8 

48.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

295 

311 

NA 

NA 

na1 

28.8 

33.5 

NA 

NA 

NAl 

V'  ± ' ' - ''  " . 

t.  m . .4:.  • • 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,190 

3,046 

2,587 

+18.1% 

-15.1% 

13.4 

21.1 

16.9 

26.1% 

-19.9%i 

White  children 

2000 

927 

970 

925 

-0.2% 

-4.6% 

8.1 

10.1 

9.3 

14.8%, 

-7.9%  1 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,247 

2,076 

1,662 

+33.3% 

-19.9% 

26.2 

42.7 

31.4 

19.9%, 

-26.4%  j 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

j $ 42,835 

$ 44,267 

$ 44,749 

+4.5% 

+1.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

na! 

White  families 

2000 

$ 45,828 

$ 50,116 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

naI 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 33,561 

$ 26,983 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NAl 

s 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 88 

101 

53 

-39.8% 

-47.5% 

4.6 

6.0 

3.2 

-29.8% 

-46.7%j 

White 

2001 

1 

46 

29 

-27.5% 

-37.0% 

2.9 

4.0 

2.7 

-8.2% 

-32.5%j 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

48 

54 

24 

-50.0% 

-55.6% 

8.4 

10.0 

4.1 

-51.3% 

-59.0% 

Delinquency 

2002 

112 

207 

213 

+90.2% 

+2.9% 

3.8 

1.5 

8.4 

120.7% 

11.8% 

White  males 

2002 

56 

85 

71 

+26.8% 

-16.5% 

5.1 

8.5 

8.7 

69.8% 

1.9%, 

White  females 

2002 

21 

40 

32 

+52.4% 

-20.0% 

2.1 

3.9 

4.1 

92.9% 

3.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

24 

61 

76 

+216.7%> 

+24.6% 

6.0 

17.2 

15.5 

158.5% 

-9.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

iT 

21 

34 

+209.1% 

+61.9% 

2.6 

5.4 

7.6 

190.6%_ 

39.9% 

- J 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
‘*BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Countv 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  17,587  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  1 1,534  were  White,  5,535 
were  African-American,  and  518  were  other  races.  There  were  14,747  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  15,024  in  1980, 
17,237  in  1970,  and  18,708  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  39.3%  in  1960,  34.7%  in  1970,  and  28.8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  5,486  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.9%  of  the  overall  population:  7.4%  of  Whites  and  8.8%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

34.47o 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.9%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.3%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1 .3%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.5%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  44.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  64  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  8.0%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  5.7%  of  all  White  and  13.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  90.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  162  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  20.2%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  17.1%  of  all  White  and  28.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  78.4%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  256  babies,  32.0%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
29.8%  of  White  and  37.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  54.4%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  42.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (40.7%  of  Whites  and  46.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  25.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(29.5%  of  Whites  and  15.5%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  236 
babies,  29.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  38.4% 
and  in  1960  it  was  11.2%.  In  2001,  14.8%  of  White  children  and  66.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  148  babies,  18.5%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  384,  constituting  47.9%  of  all  babies,  33.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  84.2%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


— *-AA&0 
—“—Total 
White 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  350  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  294  divorce  decrees  involving  248  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  127  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  cf  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  4,913  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  33.0%  of  all  children,  up  Irom  24.4%  in  1990,  18.2%  in  1980,  and  13.6%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  21.9%  of  White  and  58.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,465  or  32.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families;  20.8%  of  White  and  60.7%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  67.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  74.5%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  46.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
64.7%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,465  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  92.1%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  7.9%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  80.8%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  6.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.5%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  10.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 79.92  for  centers  and  $ 62.50  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  25%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  25%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  75%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  75%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers  with 
limited  education.  In  37.5%  of  centers,  most  p-e-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  50%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  44.4%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  22.2%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  725  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  35.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
51.7%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  18.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.1%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  931  or  5.3%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  307  or  1.7%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  36  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  150  or  0.9%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  202  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  60  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  20.6%  for  physical  abuse,  9.5%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  36.5%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  1.6%  for  medical  neglect,  28.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  3.2%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  93  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  53.8%  were  male,  46.2%  were  female;  64.5%  were  White,  35.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  34.1%  were  ages  0-5,  44.0%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  22.0%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
33.3%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  33.3%  in  single  parent  families,  22.6%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
10.8%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  45  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.0  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  11.1%  0-2,  17.8%  3-5, 24.4%  6-10,  22.2% 
11-13,  and  24.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  46.7%  males  and  53.3%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
48.9%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  24.4%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  2.2%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  13.3%  for  independent  living,  11.1%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.96  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.54  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


" This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  3,467  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,653  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  20.1%  of  all  children  and  youth;  15.9%  of  Whites  and  28.1%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
0 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  17.8%,  it  was 
13.5%  in  1979  and  19.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  24.6%  of  children  0-5 
(17.1%  White,  39.6%  African-American  and  Other),  and  17.7%  of  children  6-17  (15.2%  White,  22.6%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  13.5%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  37.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  9.9%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
72.4%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  7,955  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  4,488  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,443 

8.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

3,467 

20.1% 

1,812 

15.9% 

1,655 

28.1% 

Under  125% 

4,563 

26.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,946 

34.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

7,036 

40.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

7,399 

42.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

7,955 

46.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

17,587 

11,534 

6,053 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income;  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $43,409.  In  1989  it  was  $43,103,  and  1979,  it 
was  $42,246,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,586  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,089  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Laurens  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.2%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  597'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  23.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 229, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,053  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 211.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  171,  or  21.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  211, 
or  26.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  121  or  21.1%  of  Whites  and  90  or  39.5%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  4 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  66  or  8.2%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight;  1 1.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.1%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  40  or  1 .6%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 

1 . 1%  of  White  babies  and  2.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $12,774  and  $81,269  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,924  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,241,925  for  all  low 
birthweight  babies,  of  which  $793,450  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  6.3%  from 
10.7  to  10.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  31.7%  from  9.9  to  6.8  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  50.0%  from  1 1 .9  to  1 7.9  per  1 000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  12  White  and  13  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  16  White  and 

12  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


9 

' Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Laurens  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  2,338  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  9 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  7 White  and  10  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  yoxmg  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  44%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were  not 
fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B and 
Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen  in 
public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  coxmty  to  7.2%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  formd  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr( 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  699  to  1,048  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  cormty  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n< 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  coimty,  there  were  2 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  3 1 you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  6 youth  under  15  and  80  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  imdiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  foimd  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week;  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


^ * Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
Cly  y taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,759  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  749  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  388  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  9 in 
Laurens  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders:  While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,099  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  732  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide’ 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,322  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  956  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  2,278  uninsured  children  in  Laurens  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  12  nurses,  compared  with  1 1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Laurens  County  has  increased  by  57.0%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  39.7%  of  all  children  h that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$16.4  milhoa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Laurens  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,989.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

256 

213 

40 

6 

515 

Children  1-5 

1,086 

838 

73 

55 

2,052 

Children  6-14 

1,562 

1,574 

47 

106 

3,289 

Children  15  - 18 

516 

597 

6 

14 

1,133 

Total 

3,420 

3,222 

166 

181 

6,989 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  20.4%  for  Whites  and  17.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

1 37  children  not  ready  1 9.5%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


91  children  failing  1 3 .0%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

177  children  failing  24.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7;  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


120  children  over-age  17.8%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
297  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  233  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  20.6%  and  16.0%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  18.5%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  12.6%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  19.5%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  17.8%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.0%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  388  speech  and  language  impaired,  749  learning  disabled,  26  emotionally 
disabled,  262  mentally  impaired,  and  132  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  17.0%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

185  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  39.6%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Laurens  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  58%  to  27.4%  in  math  and  from  55.1% 
to  24.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  31.7%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in 
1998  and  34.4%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  33.7%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  33.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  36.5%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  30.2%  in  1990  and  29.6%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  44.3%,  but  in  2002  29.0%  of  4''  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8''’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  5 1 .0%  in  1999  and  45.4%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  22.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  998  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  296  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

38.5 

24.6 

31.8 

51.4 

55.0 

4 

32.4 

21.5 

26.9 

50.0 

41.7 

5 

30.1 

25.3 

22.5 

38.9 

37.7 

6 

32.4 

27.2 

15.1 

52.6 

40.6 

7 

41.6 

37.7 

28.0 

52.2 

53.7 

8 

49.9 

39.3 

38.2 

72.1 

62.2 

Basic 

3 

43.3 

46.7 

46.9 

38.6 

37.9 

4 

38.6 

41.1 

39.2 

35.9 

36.2 

5 

47.2 

41.0 

51.7 

54.0 

45.5 

6 

39.7 

40.8 

43.0 

36.5 

37.6 

7 

32.3 

25.3 

39.9 

32.9 

33.5 

8 

35.6 

40.3 

42.0 

24.0 

30.4 

Proficient 

3 

12.7 

19.6 

14.7 

8.6 

4.3 

4 

18.8 

23.0 

19.3 

13.3 

16.5 

5 

14.8  . 

19.8 

15.7 

5.6 

14.4 

6 

18.4 

21.4 

25.1 

5.8 

18.8 

7 

15.4 

20.8 

17.6 

10.6 

9.1 

8 

9.8 

14.2 

13.2 

0.8 

6.1 

Advanced 

3 

5.5 

9.0 

6.6 

1.4 

2.9 

4 

10.2 

14.4 

14.6 

0.8 

5.5 

5 

7.8 

13.8 

10.1 

1.6 

2.4 

6 

9.5 

10.7 

16.8 

5.1 

3.0 

7 

10.7 

16.2 

14.5 

4.3 

3.7 

8 

4.7 

6.2 

6.6 

3.1 

1.4 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  24.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  832 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  272  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

24.5 

19.8 

16.6 

41.3 

26.6 

4 

25.6 

30.5 

12.7 

40.2 

24.4 

5 

33.9 

34.1 

17.4 

53.6 

36.5 

6 

37.1 

38.8 

16.3 

57.7 

38.3 

7 

35.3 

31.6 

15.5 

60.2 

40.2 

8 

40.9 

35.5 

21.2 

72.9 

48.6 

Basic 

3 

43.4 

44.2 

39.8 

40.6 

51.1 

4 

46.7 

42.9 

42.9 

52.0 

54.3 

5 

46.9 

47.0 

51.1 

39.2 

47.9 

6 

30.7 

29.1 

31.5 

31.4 

31.6 

7 

43.3 

44.7 

47.2 

31.7 

47.6 

8 

38.5 

39.3 

45.3 

23.3 

41.2 

Proficient 

3 

29.6 

33.0 

38.9 

18.1 

21.6 

4 

25.6 

26.2 

38.7 

7.9 

20.5 

5 

18.3 

18.4 

28.7 

7.2 

15.6 

6 

25.8 

26.7 

38.8 

9.6 

25.6 

7 

18.7 

20.3 

31.6 

8.1 

11.6 

8 

17.0 

22.7 

25.0 

3.1 

9.5 

Advanced 

3 

2.5 

3.0 

4.7 

0.0 

0.7 

4 

2.1 

0.5 

5.7 

0.0 

0.8 

5 

0.9 

0.5 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

6.4 

5.3 

13.5 

1.3 

4.5 

7 

2.7 

3.4 

5.7 

0.0 

0.6 

8 

3.7 

2.4 

8.5 

0.8 

0.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


301  students  drop  out  annually  38.6%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 
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Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  37.8%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  35.0%  during  1985-89,  and  37.8% 
during  1990-94,  39.8%  during  1995-97  and  39.9%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  97.4%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.6%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• 12"^  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

O **  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"^  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

ERIC**  ' 2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websitee  fz  O 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  1 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  171 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  25.6%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  24.5%  to  49.9%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


AnOT  FSCF.NT  RISKBEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


iP;  Usual  Schpol  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

■ A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(In  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

To1 

iai 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

During  Past  12 
Months 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely  or  very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7'*'  and  8*'  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille: 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4^  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by . 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  D AOD  AS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Laurens  County  data,  for  1 992-93,  is  available  on  the 
Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  . Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  94  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  75  in  2000  and  81  in  2001.  This  represented  4.1%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  3.4%  for 
Whites  and  5.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  77.8%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Laurens  County  has  decreased  by  50.3 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  34.6%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  60.0%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  262  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  7.6%  were  age  12  or  younger,  25.2%  were  13  or  14,  and  67.2%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  10.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  dmg 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  51  Juvenile  cases  constituting  14.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  ruririing  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  10.6%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
47.9%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  41.5%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  22.3%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  54.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  21.2%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.2%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
45.9%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  60.7%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  28.6%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1 .7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  10.8%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  28.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  174  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.6%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  34  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  470  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1 .2%  of  their  age  group;  9.2%  for  White  and 
15.3%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  frill  time  or  work  frill  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
Q problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
F RIP  county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  20  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  8 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  2 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facine  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Laurens  County.  The  33.0% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  20.1%  in  poverty,  39.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  42.5%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  22.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
79.8%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  52.1%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  67.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  79.9%  were  not  poor  and  53.9%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.8%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  80.5%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,’  50.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'”  grade  math  and  59.1%  for  8'”  grade  reading,  60.4%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10“'  grade,  and  60.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance,  for  example,  32.1  A>  of 
3rd  graders  and  20.7%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  18.2%  of  3'^''  graders  and 
14.5%  of  8“'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734^810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  rkhazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc. state. sc. u_s  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Laurens  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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48.7 

24.7 

25.8 

-47.0% 

4.5%! 

28 

fi 

1 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

1 169 

186 

88 

-47.9% 

-52.7% 

21.0 

24.9 

11,8 

-43.8% 

-52.6%i 

29~ 

White  meles 

2000  1 

63 

57 

36 

-42.9% 

-36.8% 

24.9 

25.1 

15.6 

-37.3% 

-37.8% 

36 

33 

White  females 

2000 

27 

22 

18 

-33.3% 

-18.2% 

12.3 

11.3 

8.4 

-31.7% 

-25. 7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

50 

66 

18 

-64.0% 

-72.7% 

28.8 

40.0 

11.2 

-61.1% 

-72.0% 

28 

Africen  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

29 

41 

16 

-44.8% 

-61.0% 

19.3 

25.0 

11.2 

-42.0% 

-55.2% 

27 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards*'** 

2002 

! ^ 

121 

266 

-27.5% 

+119.8% 

44.2 

17.1 

38.5 

-12.9% 

125,1% 

27 

White  males 

2002 

78 

26 

49 

-37.2% 

+88.5% 

30.5 

11.7 

24.6 

-19.3% 

110.3% 

26 

t 

ir>- 

White  females 

2002 

84 

26 

67 

-20.2% 

+157.7% 

35.9 

12.8 

31.8 

-11.4% 

148.4% 

41 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

101 

38 

72 

-28.7% 

+89.5% 

63.1 

24.4 

51.4 

-18.5% 

110.7% 

33 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

103 

30 

77 

-25.2% 

+ 156.7% 

57.5 

24.0 

55.0 

-4.3% 

129.2% 

37 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

343 

104 

168 

-51.0% 

+61.5% 

41.3 

14.7 

24.5 

-40.7% 

66.7% 

31 

White  males 

2002 

93 

31 

39 

-58.1% 

+25.8% 

36.2 

14.0 

19.8 

-45.3% 

41.4% 

37 

. 

White  females 

2002 

57 

11 

35 

-38.6% 

+218.2% 

24.4 

5.4 

16.6 

-32.0% 

207.4% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 100 

39 

57 

-43.0% 

+46.2% 

62.5 

25.2 

41.3 

-33.9% 

63.9% 

35 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 92 

22 

37 

-59.8% 

+68.2% 

51.7 

17.6 

26.6 

-48.5% 

51.1% 

40 

^>4 

t Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

I 253 

232 

171 

-32.4% 

-26.3% 

33.7 

33.2 

26.0 

-22.8% 

-21.7% 

1 i 

« tV/i/te  males 

1998 

I 61 

77 

40 

-34.4% 

-48.1% 

25.7 

34.8 

21.2 

-17.5% 

-39.1% 

26 

- 

1 IV/i/fe  females 

1998 

1 32 

47 

29 

-9.4% 

-38.3% 

15.6 

20.1 

13.2 

-15.4% 

-34.3% 

22 

I African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

1 91 

71 

53 

-41.8% 

-25.4% 

59.9 

54.6 

48.6 

-18.9% 

-11.0% 

40 

f African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1 68 

37 

49 

-27.9% 

+32.4% 

45.3 

32.5 

36.8 

-18.8% 

13.2% 

36 

_J 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Laurens  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


SSodseCSsod 

] 

s Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

t 

1 

H 

Most  1 
Recent  Yeari 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

I960 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

Hil  Rr;?de  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002  f 

447 

180 

350 

-21.7% 

+94.4% 

58.0 

27.4 

49.9 

-14.0% 

82.1% 

White  males 

2002  1 

101 

31 

83 

-17.8% 

+ 167.7% 

40.1 

14.6 

39.3 

-2.0% 

769.2% 

White  females 

2002  1 

96 

45 

81 

-15.6% 

+80.0% 

46.1 

23.3 

38.2 

-17.1% 

63.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  i 

114 

53 

93 

-18.4% 

+75.5% 

80.9 

38.7 

72.1 

-10.9% 

89.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  j 

133 

51 

92 

-30.8% 

+80.4% 

80.6 

44.7 

62.2 

-22.8% 

39.1% 

2002  1 

426 

160 

287 

-32.6% 

+79.4% 

55.1 

24.2 

40.9 

-25.8% 

69.0% 

2002  1 

107 

38 

75 

-29.9% 

+97.4% 

42.5 

17.8 

35.5 

-76.5% 

99-4% 

pS  White  females 

2002  I 

78 

22 

45 

-42.3% 

+ 104.5% 

37.3 

11.4 

21.2 

-43.2% 

86.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

115 

58 

94 

-78.3% 

+62.1% 

81.6 

41.4 

72.9 

-10.7% 

76.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

122 

42 

72 

-41.0% 

+71.4% 

73.5 

36.8 

48.6 

-33.9% 

32.1% 

P®firfldp  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

194 

206 

NA 

+6.2% 

NA 

30.2 

33.6 

NA 

1 1 .3%| 

mA  White  males 

1998  I 

NA 

42 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22 

25.3 

NA 

15.0%  1 

1998  1 

NA 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19.9 

16.1 

NA 

-79.7%1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998  1 

NA 

74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.6 

55.0 

NA 

2.6%  I 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998  I 

NA 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.3 

50.0 

NA 

50.2%  1 

HExit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 

2002 

306 

185 

185 

-39.5% 

+0.0% 

46.0 

31.6 

39.6 

-13.9% 

25.3% 

White  males 

2002  1 

53 

43 

36 

-32.1% 

-16.3% 

28.0 

22.3 

26.9 

-3.9% 

20.6% 

White  females 

2002  \ 

81 

32 

39 

-51.9^ 

+21.9% 

35.5 

18.4 

26.4 

-25.6% 

43.5%  1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

\ 89 

59 

56 

-37.1% 

-5.1% 

75.4 

54.6 

65.1 

-13.7% 

79.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

1 83 

46 

54 

-34.9% 

+ 17.4% 

64.3 

43.8 

55.1 

-14.3% 

25.8% 

H Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
P^in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

301 

280 

301 

-0.1% 

+7.4% 

35.6 

33.8 

38.6 

8.5% 

14.2%| 

® White  males 

2000-02 

! 109 

99 

114 

+5.7% 

+15.2% 

39.1 

37.5 

44.5 

73. 7% 

78.6% 

White  females 

2000-02 

I 80 

74 

72 

-10.4% 

-3.2% 

33.5 

30.3 

32.2 

-4.0% 

6.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

64 

61 

68 

+7.6% 

+12.9% 

38.1 

37.9 

43.7 

74.6% 

75.2%  1 

i 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

1 ^9 

47 

47 

-4.8% 

+0.49? 

30.1 

29.0 

32.6 

8.3% 

12.4%\ 

^BYoung  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
Mf18-24) 

2000 

2,578 

1,898 

2,377 

-7.8% 

+25.2% 

40.3 

29.5 

25.6 

-36.4% 

-13.2% 

1 ' ^ / 

White  males 

NA 

878 

781 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.4 

32.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

I 736 

429 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.8 

19.7 

NA 

NA 

NA  i 

H African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1 504 

400 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53.1 

47.0 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

sS^^Afr/can  American  and  Other  females  _ 

NA 

i 460 

288 

NA 

I 

MA 

NA 

44.4 

29.0 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

■:  ..  . 

Poverty  Rate 

"-r-  ■ •" 

2000 

1,994 

2,612 

3,467 

+73.9% 

+32.7% 

13.5 

17.8 

20.1 

48.9% 

12.9% 

White  children 

2000 

632 

1,001 

1,812 

+786. 7% 

+81.0% 

6.7 

70.5 

15.9 

137.3% 

51.4% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,362 

1,611 

1,655 

+21.5% 

+2.7% 

25.2 

31.2 

28.1 

11.4% 

-10.1% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

1 $ 42,246 

$ 43,103 

$43,409 

+2.8% 

+0.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

I $ 43,907 

$ 47,807 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

S African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1 $ 38,451 

$ 31,098 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

I™ 

teo© 

1- 

^^Teenaqe  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

111 

125 

81 

-27.0% 

-35.2% 

5.7 

6.9 

1 4.1 

-27.9% 

-40.6% 

White 

2001 

65 

54 

46 

-29.2% 

-14.8% 

5.7 

4.5 

3.4 

-33.6% 

-24.4% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

46 

71 

35 

-23.9% 

-50.7% 

6.8 

11.8 

5.6 

-17.2% 

-52.5% 

Delinauencv 

2002 

94 

142 

174 

+85.1% 

, +22.5% 

3.2 

5.8 

1 5.6 

i 74.8% 

-3.5% 

L 

White  males 

2002 

i ^7 

63 

57 

+21.3% 

-9.5% 

4.8 

7.5 

5.4 

12.0% 

-28.3% 

-I— 

White  females 

2002 

15 

20 

30 

+100.0% 

+50.0% 

1.6 

2.6 

3.0 

85.6% 

14.2% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

21 

46 

59 

+181.0% 

+28.3% 

4.3 

10.7 

10.7 

149.5% 

0.3% 

-L 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

\ 

13 

28 

+ 154.5% 

+ 115.4% 

2.2 

3.1 

5.7 

159. 7% 

84.3% 

fa 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  5,183  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  1,303  were  White,  3,786 
were  African-American,  and  94  were  other  races.  There  were  5,655  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  6,611  in  1980, 
8,121  in  1970,  and  10,925  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  25.8%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  50.0%  in  1960,  44.3%  in  1970,  and  34.9%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,543  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.7%  of  the  overall  population:  5.7%  of  Whites  and  8.7%  of 

African  Americans. 


Figure  1: 

Population  Ages  0-17 

in  2000 

AA&O* 

74.9% 

White 

- -tv-  ^ jr 

25.1% 

‘ In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  1.8%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  0.8%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.7%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.7%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  49.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  15  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.3%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.7%  of  all  White  and  5.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  51  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  18.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  12.5%  of  all  White  and  19.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  92.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  73  babies,  25.8%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.9%  of  White  and  26.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  59.9%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  47.0%  had  completed  12 
grades  (39.1%  of  Whites  and  49.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  27.2%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(39.1%  of  Whites  and  23.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  144 
babies,  50.7%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  48.0% 
and  in  1960  it  was  25.1%.  In  2001,  15.6%  of  White  children  and  60.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  37  babies,  13.0%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  181,  constituting  63.7%  of  all  babies,  28.1%  of  White  babies, 
and  74.1%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  116  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  53  divorce  decrees  involving  37  children 

were  filed.  In  1970,  only  17  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  cf  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,694  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  41.9%  of  all  children,  up  from  33.7%  in  1990,  21.8%  in  1980,  and  17. 8^  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.1%  of  White  and  51.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
364  or  42.7%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.4%  of  White  and  54.9%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  70.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  78.9%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  28.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work; 
66.0%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  588  spaces  in  state-regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  91.8%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  8.2%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  90.8%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 73.75  for  centers  and  $ 58.13  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  0%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  50%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  50%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  50%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  0%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare  homes, 
66.7%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  149  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  26.5%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
53.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  14.6%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  1 1 .9%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  556  or  10.7%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  53  or  1.0%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  3 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  6 or  0. 1%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  140  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  34  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  6.7%  for  physical  abuse,  2.2%  for  sexual  abuse,  2.2%  for  mental  injury, 
24.4%  for  physical  neglect,  6.7%  for  educational  neglect,  11.1%  for  medical  neglect,  46.7%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  73  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  46.5%  were  male,  53.5%  were  female;  13.7%  were  White,  86.3%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  36.6%  were  ages  0 - 5,  42.3%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  21.1%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
39.7%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  54.8%  in  single  parent  families,  2.7%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  2.7% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  31  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.5  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  19.4%  0-2,  6.5%  3-5,  29.0%  6-10,  22.6% 
11-13,  and  22.6%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  48.4%  males  and  51.6%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
45.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  22.6%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  6.5%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  12.9%  for  independent  living,  12.9%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio;  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.88  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.00  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
'IS  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,324  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  635  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  25.8%  of  all  children  and  youth:  1.9%  of  Whites  and  33.8%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 
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Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  38.6%,  it  was 

38.7%  in  1979  and  57.7%  in  1969.  n c 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  25.1%  of  children  0-5 
(3.8%  White,  32.1%  African-American  and  Other),  and  25.1%  of  children  6 - 17  (0.7%  White,  33.4%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  27.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children.  r -i  - i-  j • 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  43.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  11.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
64.1%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  exanple,  in  1999  there  were  3,056  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,732  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

585 

1 1 .4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,324 

25.8% 

25 

1.9% 

1,299 

33.8% 

Under  125% 

1,783 

34.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,197 

42.8% 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,687 

52.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,823 

55.0%  1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,056 

59.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

5,183 

1,303 

3,880 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 


www.sckidscount.org. 


Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $38,627.  In  1989  it  was  $32,940,  and  1979,  it 
was  $36,443,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$22,609  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $48,996  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Lee  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  3.9%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  325’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  30.8  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 256, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  497  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 194.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care ; Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  88,  or  3 1 .0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  95,  or 

33.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  20  or  31.3%  of  Whites  and  75  or  34.1%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  3 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Low  Birthwei£ht:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  29  or  10.2%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  10.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  9.4%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  22  or  2.7%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  2.2%  of  White  babies  and  2.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $12,345  and  $60,639  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,215  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $486,405  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $331,071  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  40.5%  from 
24.9  to  14.8  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  63.6%  from  14.9  to  5.4  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  36.8%  from  27.9  to  17.6  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  11  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  3 

White  and  1 9 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1 989-9 1 . 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Lee  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  473  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more  often 
than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  40.5%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  1 1.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases;  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  1 5 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID,  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  vanous 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  217  to  325  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  25  youth  ages  1- 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  1 youth  under  15  and  40  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use;*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  518  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  93  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  129  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  12  in  Lee 
County. 


Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  328  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  219  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  508  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  211  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  719  uninsured  children  in  Lee  County.  The  number  lacking  basic 
accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often  dependent 
on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county,  this  would 
suggest  the  need  for  4 nurses,  compared  with  3 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid;  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Lee  County  has  increased  by  55.3%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  70.1%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$8.5  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Lee  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  3,635.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

26 

214 

1 

2 

243 

Children  1-5 

121 

797 

8 

42 

968 

Children  6 -14 

186 

1,453 

8 

56 

1,703 

Children  15-18 

76 

635 

2 

8^ 

721 

Total 

409 

3,099 

19 

108 

3,635 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limik 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  an 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  45.5%  for  Whites  and  40.4%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  m the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

50  children  not  ready  2 1 .4%  children  not  ready  


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

6 children  failing  2.7%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

17  children  failing  8. 1%  children  failing  


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

53  children  over-age  2 1 .5%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
76  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  68  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  19.2%  and  16.5%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  24.1%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.0%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  21.4%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  21.5%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.5%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  AcmEVEMENT 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  sigmficant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  129  speech  and  language  impaired,  93  learning  disabled,  3 emotionally 
disabled,  143  mentally  impaired,  and  23  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  13.6%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

100  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  58.5%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 

Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 

100% 

80%  • 

60% 

40% 

20% 

0% 

White  Males  AA&O  Males  White  Females  AA&O  Females 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Lee  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  81.4%  to  48.3%  in  math  and  from  73.9% 
to  36.7%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  57%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in  1998 
and  59.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is  comparable  to 
the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year  data,  the 
percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  51.2%  in  1983  on  the  CTBS, 
55.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  61.0%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the  bottom 
quarter  was  51.6%  in  1990  and  55.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4'*'  grade  PACT 
in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  74.1%,  but  in  2002  49.9%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading  and 
math;  the  percentage  of  S"*  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  76.2%  in  1999  and  67.4%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  22.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  570  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  168  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

50.8 

0.0 

50.0 

54.5 

48.8 

4 

54.2 

0.0 

0.0 

55.8 

54.5 

5 

60.6 

0.0 

57.1 

66.4 

52.6 

6 

54.6 

0.0 

0.0 

53.8 

55.4 

7 

71.9 

37.5 

0.0 

76.4 

68.6 

8 

74.0 

0.0 

0.0 

75.9 

74.2 

Basic 

3 

37.8 

0.0 

50.0 

36.4 

37.2 

4 

33.9 

0.0 

0.0 

33.3 

33.1 

5 

31.9 

0.0 

14.3 

28.2 

38.9 

6 

36.2 

0.0 

0.0 

37.6 

33.7 

7 

23.2 

62.5 

0.0 

21.7 

22.9 

8 

22.4 

0.0 

0.0 

23.0 

20.6 

Proficient 

3 

9.2 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

11.6 

4 

9.2  n 

0.0 

0.0  1 

9.2 

8.3 

5 

5.1 

0.0 

14.3 

4.5 

5.3 

6 

7.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.5 

8.4 

7 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

6.7 

8 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

1.0 

Advanced 

3 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

2.3 

4 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0 

1.7 

4.1 

5 

2.3 

0.0 

14.3 

0.9 

3.2 

6 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

2.4 

7 

0.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

8 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  26.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  463 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1 67  at  1 999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
11  2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 

Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

44.3 

0.0 

16.7 

53.5 

37.2 

4 

45.6 

0.0 

0.0 

56.3 

37.2 

5 

55.3 

0.0 

28.6 

67.0 

44.2 

6 

48.9 

0.0 

0.0 

56.5 

38.6 

7 

59.4 

12.5 

0.0 

71.4 

50.9 

8 

60.7 

0.0 

0.0 

69.0 

55.2 

Basic 

3 

41.5 

0.0 

66.7 

39.5 

41.9 

4 

43.2 

0.0 

0.0 

37.8 

47.9 

5 

39.1 

0.0 

57.1 

30.3 

47.4 

6 

37.5 

0.0 

0.0 

33.7 

44.6 

7 

35.7 

87.5 

0.0 

26.7 

40.6 

8 

33.0 

0.0 

0.0 

28.7 

37.5 

Proficient 

3 

13.7 

0.0 

16.7 

5.8 

20.9 

4 

11.2 

0.0 

0.0 

5.9 

14.9 

5 

5.6 

0.0 

14.3 

2.8 

8.4 

6 

13.0  ^ 

0.0 

0.0 

9.8 

15.7 

7 

4.5 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

7.5 

8 

5.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

6.3 

Advanced 

3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.2 

7 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

8 

0.5  1 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  lon2cr  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


122  students  drop  out  annually  47.0%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  32.0%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  32.8%  during  1985-89,  and  40.1% 
during  1990-94,  46.2%  during  1995-97  and  44.8%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  92.2%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
7.8%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


• D"*  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

-’*  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

’**  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  0 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  12 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  30.2%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  38.6%  to  74.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


AnOrFSCFNT  RISKBEHAVTORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  In  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide; 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

To1 

tal 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

During  Past  12 
Months 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

O Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone;  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  afcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4 /o 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  2 1 .0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  t and  8*’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20. 1%  of  White  males,  l6.4/o  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  dnve  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Lee  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the  Kids 
Zlount  website  at  www.sckidscount.org.  
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 

lifetimes.  , , r , a jit 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  23  girls  between  the  ages  ot  14  and  l / 

became  pregnant  in  1999,  21  in  2000  and  17  in  2001.  This  represented  2.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001,  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.9^  for 
Whites  and  3.2%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  88.2%  resulted  m live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Lee  County  has  decreased  by  42.1  /o.  Overal 
has  decreased  by  26.9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  44.8%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  48  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  8.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  41.7%  were  13  or  14,  and  50.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  19.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglaiy.  Also,  1 juvenile  cases  constituting  1.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  46.8%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
36.2%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  17.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  14.9%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  63.8%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  21.3%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  0.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
25.5%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  83.3%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  29.2%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  5.2%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  20.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  32.8%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  24  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  2.6%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  9 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13;  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1 17  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.6%  of  their  age  group:  5.0%  for  White  and 
12.6%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either  _ 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  cntical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  oir  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  7 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  3 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Lee  County.  The  41.9%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  25.8%  in  poverty,  44.8%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20. 1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
82.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  36.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  58.1%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  74.2%  were  not  poor  and  40.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  89.8%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  78.6%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  26.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8“’  grade  math  and  39.3%  for  8“’  grade  reading,  41.5%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO”’  grade,  and  55.2%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance,  for  example,  14.2/o  of 
3rd  graders  and  6.3%  of  8'’’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  1 1.4%  of  3'‘*  graders  and  3.7% 
of  8'^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commumty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@,drss. state. sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Lee  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980* 
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Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

C/iange 

80-pres 
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Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

}{]3e03) 

D 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

46 

38 

29 

-37.0% 

-23.7% 

14.5 

12.7 

10.2 

-29.7% 

-19.5% 

46 

White  babies 

2001 

4 

4 

6 

+50.0% 

+50.0% 

5.3 

5.9 

9.4 

77.4% 

59.8% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

42 

34 

23 

-45.2% 

-32.4% 

17.4 

14.7 

10.5 

-40.0% 

-28.7% 

46 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

150 

139 

95 

+36.7% 

-31.7% 

47.3 

46.3 

33.5 

-29.2% 

-27.7% 

37 

White  babies 

2001 

19 

16 

20 

+5.3% 

+25.0% 

25.0 

23.5 

31.3 

25.2% 

33.0% 

19 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

131 

123 

75 

-42. 7% 

-39.0% 

54.4 

53.0 

34.1 

-37.3% 

-35.7%  1 

22 

Infant  Mortality 

2001  1 

29 

22 

12 

-58.6% 

-45.5% 

2.9 

2.5 

1.5 

-48.3% 

-40.5%! 

45 

White  babies 

2001  1 

3 

3 

1 

-66.7% 

-66.7% 

1.2 

1.5 

0.5 

-53.5% 

-63.6% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  \ 

26 

19 

11 

-57.7% 

-42.1% 

3.4 

2.8 

1.8 

-48.9% 

-36.8%  1 

44 

1 , 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

32 

16 

15 

-53.1% 

-6.3% 

10.1 

5.3 

5.3 

-47.5% 

-0.6% 

34 

White  babies 

2001 

5 

1 

3 

-40.0% 

+200.0% 

6.6 

1.5 

4.7 

-28.6% 

219.6% 

34 

.V 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

27 

15 

12 

-55.6% 

-20.0% 

11.2 

6.5 

5.5 

-51.3% 

-15.6% 

12 

S Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

64 

61 

51 

-20.3% 

-16.4% 

20.2 

20.3 

18.0 

-10.8% 

-11.5% 

19 

W While  babies 

2001 

15 

9 

8 

-46.7% 

+11.1% 

19.7 

13.2 

12.5 

-36.7% 

-5.6% 

39 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

49 

52 

43 

-12.2% 

+ 17.3% 

20.3 

22.4 

19.5 

-3.9% 

-12.8% 

5 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

127 

76 

73 

-42.5% 

-3.9% 

40.1 

25.3 

25.7 

-35.9% 

1.4% 

37 

White  babies 

2001 

21 

18 

14 

-33.3% 

-22.2% 

27.6 

26.5 

21.9 

-20. 7% 

-17.3% 

20 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

106 

58 

59 

-44.3% 

+1.7% 

44.0 

25.0 

26.8 

-39.0% 

7.3% 

(Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

118 

146 

181 

+53.4% 

+24.0% 

37.2 

48.7 

63.7 

71.1% 

30.9% 

« 

White  babies 

2001 

1 

9 

18 

+1700.0% 

+ 100.0% 

1.3 

13.2 

28.1 

2035.6% 

112.3%! 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

117 

137 

163 

+39.3% 

+19.0% 

48.5 

59.1 

74.1 

52.6% 

25.5%  i 

31 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,253 

1,506 

1,694 

+35.2% 

+12.5% 

21.8 

33.7 

41.9 

92.0% 

24.2% 

^ 

White 

2000 

163 

154 

213 

+30.7% 

+38.3% 

8.6 

11.4 

18.1 

110.2% 

58.6% 

^ 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  I 

1 1,088 

1,349 

1,481 

+36.1% 

+9.8% 

27.7 

43.3 

51.6 

86.4% 

19.2%] 

1 

« . 

V 

Not  Ready  for  Grande  1 

2001  1 

1 79 

91 

50 

-36.7% 

-45.1% 

29.9 

26.8 

21.4 

-28.4% 

-20.1% 

5 

White  males 

2001 

4 

3 

2 

-50.0% 

-33.3% 

22.2 

11.1 

28.6 

28.8% 

157.7% 

6 

White  females 

2001 

i ^ 

4 

4 

+300.0% 

+0.0% 

7.1 

17.4 

36.4 

412.7% 

109.2% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

38 

48 

28 

-26.3% 

-41.7% 

38.4 

34.3 

25.5 

-33.6% 

-25.7% 

^ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

36 

36 

16 

-55.6% 

-55.6% 

27.1 

24.2 

15.1 

-44.3% 

-37.6%| 

1 2 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

3 

71 

38 

+1166.7% 

-46.5% 

1.1 

22.3 

13.8 

1154.5% 

-38.1% 

1 ^ 

White  males 

2000  I 

2 

3 

2 

+0.0% 

-33.3% 

11.1 

10.3 

18.2 

64.0% 

76.7% 

4 

White  females 

2000  \ 

i 

2 

- 

NA 

-100.0% 

- 

9.1 

0.0 

NA 

-100.0% 

1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

1 ^ 

46 

24 

+2300.0% 

-47.8% 

1.0 

33.4 

18.4 

1740.0% 

-44.9% 

1 

FM 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

1 

20 

12 

NA 

-40.0% 

- 

15.1 

10.3 

NA 

-31.8% 

1 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

134 

82 

94 

-29.9% 

+14.6% 

49.5 

30.3 

50.8 

2.6% 

67.7% 

1 

White  males 

2002 

6 

3 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

26.1 

16.7 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0%\ 

1 

White  females 

2002  \ 

I 6 

6 

3 

-50.0% 

-50.0% 

28.6 

31.6 

50.0 

74.8% 

58.2%  1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

2002 

1 67 

38 

48 

-28.4% 

+26.3% 

62.0 

34.2 

54.5 

-12.1% 

59.4%  1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

33 

42 

-14.3% 

+27.3% 

44.1 

27.5 

48.8 

10.7% 

77.5% 

11 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

1 113 

66 

81 

-28.3% 

+22.7% 

41.5 

24.4 

44.3 

6.7% 

81.6% 

33 

White  males 

2002 

I 5 

4 

1 

-80.0% 

-75.0% 

21.7 

22.2 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

6 

White  females 

2002 

2 

1 

+0.0% 

-50.0%' 

4.5 

10.5 

16.7 

271.1% 

59.0%  1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

58 

39 

46 

-20.7% 

+ 17.9% 

53.7 

35.1 

53.5 

-0.4% 

52.4% 

1 15 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

43 

20 

32 

-25.6% 

+60.0% 

38.7 

16.7 

37.2 

-3.9% 

122.8% 

1 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT  Grade  4 

1998 

127 

160 

118 

-7.1% 

-26.3% 

51.2 

55.2 

54.9 

7.2% 

-0.5% 

I 45 

White  males 

1998 

7 

10 

1 

-85. 7% 

-90.0% 

41.2 

50.0 

25.0 

-39.3% 

-50.0% 

1 

^ ; 

White  females 

1998 

7 

6 

1 

-85.7% 

-83.3% 

41.2 

54.6 

16.7 

-59.5% 

-69.4% 

1 45 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

65 

73 

67 

+3.1% 

-8.2% 

57.0 

60.8 

69.1 

21.2% 

13.7% 

I 34 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

41 

71 

49 

+ 19.5% 

-31.0% 

46.6 

51.1 

45.8 

-1.7% 

-10.4% 

1 39 

1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


•*1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

•••  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
•••*  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Lee  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

210 

130 

142 

-32.4% 

+9.2% 

81.4 

48.3 

74.0 

-9.1% 

53.2%| 

White  males 

2002  1 

13 

7 

1 

-92.3% 

-85.7% 

67.9 

37.8 

- 

-700.0% 

-700.0%  1 

9 White  females 

2002 

14 

7 

2 

-85.7% 

-71.4% 

73.7 

50.0 

- 

-100.0% 

-700.0%  1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

96 

64 

66 

-31.3% 

+3.1% 

82.8 

55.2 

75.9 

-8.3% 

37.5%  1 

^ ' African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

87 

52 

72 

-17.2% 

+38.5% 

85.3 

44.4 

74.2 

-13.0% 

67.1%, 

/ Grade  8 Reading  below  State  standards** 

2002 

192 

99 

116 

-39.6% 

+17.2% 

73.9 

36.7 

60.7 

-17.9% 

65.4% 

White  males 

2002 

14 

2 

- 

-700.0% 

-700.0% 

63.6 

9.7 

- 

-700.0% 

-700.0% 

F ^ White  females 

2002 

9 

5 

2 

-77.8% 

-60.0% 

47.4 

35.7 

- 

-100.0% 

-700.0% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

92 

55 

60 

-34.8% 

+9.1% 

79.3 

47.0 

69.0 

-13.0% 

46.8% 

t African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

77 

37 

53 

-31.2% 

+43.2% 

74.8 

31.6 

55.2 

-26.2% 

74.7%, 

Iw  Grade  9 Bottom  Ouartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

127 

174 

NA 

+37.0% 

NA 

51.6 

59.2 

NA 

14.7% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36 

33.3 

NA 

-7.5% 

1 White  females 

1998 

NA 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.6 

33.3 

NA 

16.4%, 

t j African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

66 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

66.7 

65.3 

NA 

-2.1%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

48 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44.4 

54.6 

NA 

23.0% 

1 1 Exit  Exam  {not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

167 

81 

100 

-40.1% 

+23.5% 

67.3 

42.6 

58.5 

-13.1% 

37.3% 

■Mi  White  males 

2002 

12 

1 

0 

-700.0% 

-700.0% 

63.2 

9.7 

0.0 

-700.0% 

-lOO.OVo 

2002 

9 

2 

0 

-700.0% 

-700.0% 

45.0 

74.3 

0.0 

-700.0% 

-100.0%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

79 

33 

48 

-39.2% 

+45.5% 

71.8 

50.8 

66.7 

-7.7% 

37.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

67 

45 

52 

-22.4% 

+75.6% 

67.7 

45.0 

54.2 

-79.9% 

20.4% 

■ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

77 

91 

122 

+58.9% 

+34.4% 

28.4 

30.6 

47.0 

65.5% 

53.6% 

White  males 

2000-02 

18 

9 

10 

-41.0% 

+27.6% 

71.4 

34.7 

87.6 

14.2%, 

7 35. 7 % 

— 

^ White  females 

2000-02 

5 

3 

6 

+20.0% 

+100.0%> 

25.6 

16.7 

66.71 

160.0%, 

300.0% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

22 

52 

65 

+202.3% 

+25.0% 

18.9 

38.1 

52.7 

178.2%o 

38.3% 

. f,  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

33 

28 

41 

+24.2% 

+49.1% 

29.1 

23.2 

35.5 

22.3%o 

53.2%  1 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
H (18-24) 

2000 

795 

631 

765 

-3.8% 

+21.2% 

31.7 

35.0 

30.2 

-4.7% 

-13.7%! 
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y White  males 

NA 

123 

108 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.8 

34.8 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

White  females 

NA 

148 

51 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.8 

14.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

307 

283 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.7 

52.8 

- ^ . NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

217 
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NA 
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NA 
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Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,554 

2,182 

1.324 

-48.2% 

-39.3% 

38.7 

38.6 

25.8 

-33.3% 

-33.2% 

White  children 

2000 

227 

46 

25 

-89.0% 

-45.7% 

11.8 

3.2 

7.9 

-83.9% 

-40.6% 

^ ^ African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

2,327 

2,136 

1,299 

-44.2% 

-39.2% 

49.8 

50.8 

33.8 

-32.2% 

-33.5% 

• Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 36,443 

$ 32,940 

$ 38,627 

+6.0% 

+17.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1_ 

* White  families 

2000 

I $ 54, 753 

$ 46,543 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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Pp  African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 25,661 

$ 25,138 
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NA 

NA 

NA 
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NA 

NA 

NA 
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4 Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

37 

22 

17 

-54.1% 

-22.7% 

4.6 

3.5 

2.8 

-38.7% 

-20.0% 

White 

2001 

6 

2 

3 

-50.0% 

+50.0% 

2.5 

7.3 

7.9 

-24.0% 

46.2% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

31 

20 

14 

-54.8% 

-30.0% 

5.4 

4.2 

3.2 

-41.2% 

-23.8% 

Delinguency 

2002 

19 

44 

24 

+26.3% 

-45.5% 

1.6 

; 4.7 

2.6 

61 .3% 

-45.1% 

White  males 

2002 

2 

7 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

7.7 

4.5 

0.0 

-100.0%o 

-700.0% 

White  females 

2002 

3 

1 

1 

-66.7% 

+0.0% 

7.8 

0.7 

0.8 

-53.7%o 

79.0% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 11 

30 

20 

+81.8% 

-33.3% 

2.7 

9.6 

5.6 

105.8%o 

-42.1%, 

rf  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 3 

6 

3 

+0.0% 

■■ . . 

-50.0% 

: ■ 

0.7 

1.9 

p,,  , 

0.9 

29.9% 

■ ' 

-52.2%, 

I; 
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‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  56,313  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  44,817  were  White,  9,219 
were  African-American,  and  2,277  were  other  races.  There  were  44,557  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  43,423  in  1980, 
33,132  in  1970,  and  24,588  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  40.5%  in  1960,  37.2%  in  1970,  and  30.9%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  17,831  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.3%  of  the  overall  population;  7.6%  of  Whites  and  1 1.5%  of 

African  Americans. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  35.5%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  53.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  115  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.9%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.3%  of  all  White  and  6.2%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  86.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  313  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  10.6%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  9.6%  of  all  White  and  14.9%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  77.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  486  babies,  16.6%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
15.9%  of  White  and  19.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  33.4%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  29.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (27.8%  of  Whites  and  36.7%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  53.8%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(56.4%  of  Whites  and  44.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  517 
babies,  17.6%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  17.8% 
and  in  1960  it  was  7.8%.  In  2001,  11.7%  of  White  children  and  40.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  356  babies,  12.1%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  873,  constituting  29.7%  of  all  babies,  22.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  59.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,552  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  961  divorce  decrees  involving  819  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  297  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  12,649  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  24.5%  of  all  children,  up  from  17.9%  in  1990,  13.6%  in  1980,  and  8.8%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  19.0%  of  White  and  48.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
3,440  or  22.5%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.5%  of  White  and  49.3%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  65.7%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  74.6%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  39.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work; 

6 1 .4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  10,321  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  93.9%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  6.1%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  84.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  5.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.1%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  8.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  S 90.18  for  centers  and  S 80.48  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  26.1%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  21. 1%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-S8  per  hour  are  69.6%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  78.9%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  54.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  68.4%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  73.9%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  64.8%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  15.5%  have  less 
than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,827  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  38.1%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
66.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  25.4%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  4.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,688  or  3.0%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  810  or  1.4%  lived  with 
non- relatives,  56  or  0.1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  27  or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  969  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  242  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect;  16.9%  for  physical  abuse,  7.5%  for  sexual  abuse,  1.5%  for  mental 
injury,  25.2%  for  physical  neglect,  5.3%  for  educational  neglect,  2.3%  for  medical  neglect,  41.0%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  423  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  49.8%  were  male,  50.3%  were  female;  70.0%  were  White,  30.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  41.0%  were  ages  0 - 5,  44.2%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  14.8%  were  ages  13-17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
39.5%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  36.4%  in  single  parent  families,  14.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
9.2%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  164  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.7  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  18.3%  0-2,  14.6%  3-5, 22.6%  6-10,  15.2% 
11-13,  and  29.3%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  51.2%  males  and  48.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
36.6%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  31.1%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  2.4%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  1 1 .6%  for  independent  living,  17. 1%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1 .2%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.84  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.47  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
■ IS  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  6,373  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  3,019  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  11.4%  of  all  children  and  youth:  7.9%  of  Whites  and  25.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  10.6%,  it  was 
1 1 . 1%  in  1979  and  16.4%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  13.2%  of  children  0-5 
(7.7%  White,  32.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  9.9%  of  children  6-17  (7.2%  White,  21.6%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  9.3%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among  the 
elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the  economic 
status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  30.3%  of  children  in  single-parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  4.4%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
60.7%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  17,715  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1 1 ,342  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

2,922 

5.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

6,373 

1 1 .4% 

3,548 

7.9% 

2,825 

25.3% 

Under  125% 

8,803 

15.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

1 1 ,924 

21 .4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

14,845 

26.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

16,098 

28.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

17,715 

31.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

56,313 

44,817 

1 1 ,496 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $58,328.  In  1989  it  was  $55,133,  and  1979,  it 
was  $49,399,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$28,678  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $68,325  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Lexington  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.9%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,208’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  22.8  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 281, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refiind  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,258  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 251.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  535,  or  18.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  657, 
or  22.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care;  439  or  18.7%  of  Whites  and  218  or  36.5%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  22  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight;  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  232  or  7.9%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight;  12.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.7  /b  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  160  or  1.8%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications;  1.5%  of  White  babies  and  3.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $17,077  and  $95,643  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,400  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $5,513,454  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $3,605,413  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  27.4%  from 
10.8  to  7.9  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  23.6%  from  9.7  to  7.4  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  39.7%  from  16.0  to  9.7  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  53  White  and  17  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  65  White  and 

23  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Lexington  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  5,361  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  24  White  and  8 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  28  White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  58.3%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  16.1%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID,  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  luiked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr* 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  2,077  to  3,116  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n. 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  3 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  40  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  7 youth  under  15  and  97  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight,  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fni. 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  17.4%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  38.3%  by  age  13,  and  53.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  13.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  28.1%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  Afncan- Americans  to  smoke:  22.0%  of  White  male  and  21.8%  of  White  female  7th  to  I2th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  16.8%  of  African-American  males  and  13.9%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (7.5%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.8%  compared  with  0.8%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
•county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Lexington  County.  Four  of  5 
districts  participated,  but  there  was  partial  participation  by  one  dist^^^strict  3)  and  only  grades  6 - 8 in  District  5. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  5,631  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,878  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  1,964  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  2 in 
Lexington  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  flmctioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  5-9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  3,456  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  2,304  with  extreme  flmctional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  attempted  suicide 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,945  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  3,830  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  6,775  uninsured  children  in  Lexington  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  62  nurses,  compared  with  53  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Lexington  County  has  increased  by  94.7%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  30.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$39.8  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Lexington  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  16,988. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

943 

465 

60 

48 

1,516 

Children  1-5 

3,166 

1,781 

100 

254 

5,301 

Children  6 - 14 

4,460 

2,872 

77 

322 

7,731 

Children  15-18 

1,525 

834 

14^ 

67l 

2,440 

Total 

10,094 

5,952 

251 

691 

16,988 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requu 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  t^ical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  23.2%  for  Whites  and  23.1%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

436  children  not  ready  12.8%  children  not  ready  


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

1 37  children  failing  3 . 8%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

241  children  failing  6.6%  children  failing 


Figure  7;  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 
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Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

352  children  over-age  10.3%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
1,243  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  1,388  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001- 
02,  approximately  17.8%  and  18.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  18.9%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  17.6%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  12.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  10.3%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  18.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  1,964  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,878  learning  disabled,  339  emotionally 
disabled,  607  mentally  impaired,  and  467  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  13.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

645  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  2 1 ,3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Lexington  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  38.3%  to  16.8%  in  math  and  from 
28.4%  to  15.5%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  19%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  17.8%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  17.1%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  22.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  17.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  22.4%  in  1990  and  15.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4 grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  27.4%,  but  in  2002  16.5%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  26.5%  in  1999  and  22.6%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  18.9%’of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,809  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  654  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

19.6 

14.7 

14.6 

40.2 

31.5 

4 

17.3 

11.6 

12.9 

37.7 

31.3 

5 

22.3 

17.9 

16.8 

43.5 

34.2 

6 

21.2 

17.6 

14.0 

43.9 

36.7 

7 

26.5 

24.4 

19.7 

43.9 

40.1 

8 

24.8 

20.1 

20.8 

44.8 

39.0 

Basic 

3 

38.0 

38.0 

36.5 

38.7 

41.9 

4 

34.9 

30.7 

36.3 

38.0 

42.4 

5 

39.0 

36.8 

39.7 

38.2 

46.1 

6 

37.7 

35.9 

38.5 

40.2 

39.4 

7 

30.3 

27.6 

31.8 

33.5 

31.0 

8 

42.5 

41.4 

45.8 

34.2 

42.0 

Proficient 

3 

23.8 

25.5 

26.4 

14.5 

19.6 

4 

24.9 

28.1 

26.0 

15.3 

19.2 

5 

20.6 

24.1 

21.3 

13.9 

13.4 

6 

22.7 

24.5 

26.8 

9.1 

15.7 

7 

20.7 

22.5 

22.8 

11.6 

16.6 

8 

18.5 

20.6 

19.9 

10.3 

13.2 

Advanced 

3 

18.7 

21.8 

22.5 

6.6 

7.0 

4 

23.0 

29.7 

24.7 

9.0 

7.1 

5 

18.0 

21.3 

22.2 

4.4 

6.3 

6 

18.4 

22.1 

20.7 

6.8 

8.2 

7 

22.5 

25.5 

25.8 

11.1 

12.3 

8 

14.2 

17.9 

13.5 

10.6 

5.8 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  20.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,255 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  578  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

16.0 

15.6 

9.8 

32.4 

20.5 

4 

15.7 

15.5 

8.5 

33.9 

22.1 

5 

20.7 

19.8 

11.7 

44.3 

29.6 

6 

23.4 

23.2 

12.9 

51.0 

32.0 

7 

18.3 

18.9 

9.3 

38.8 

26.5 

8 

20.5 

18.8 

13.8 

42.9 

31.1 

Basic 

3 

32.7 

31.9 

27.4 

42.5 

41.7 

4 

39.3 

38.2 

35.7 

47.3 

46.8 

5 

45.7 

48.0 

44.0 

43.6 

46.3 

6 

32.5 

34.5 

28.6 

33.0 

38.1 

7 

42.6 

44.6 

39.1 

47.0 

43.3 

8 

42.2 

45.3 

39.0 

40.0 

43.5 

Proficient 

3 

45.3 

47.4 

53.1 

24.1 

35.5 

4 

41.1 

43.3 

49.2 

18.5 

29.5 

5 

31.0 

30.2 

40.0 

11.5 

23.3 

6 

31.4 

33.0 

38.0 

13.2 

21.5 

7 

32.5 

32.1 

40.7 

13.0 

25.7 

8 

29.9 

29.5 

36.9 

12.6 

21.8 

Advanced 

3 

6.0 

5.1 

9.8 

1.0  ^ 

2.3 

4 

3.9 

3.0 

6.6 

0.2 

1.6 

5 

2.6 

2.0 

4.3 

0.5 

0.8 

6 

12.7 

9.3 

20.5 

2.8 

8.4 

7 

6.6 

4.4 

10.9 

1.2 

4.5 

8 

7.4 

6.4 

10.4 

4.4 

3.6 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


836  students  drop  out  annually  24.0%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  26.9%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  23.5%  during  1985-89,  and  22.6% 
during  1990-94,  24.9%  during  1995-97  and  23.9%  during  1998-2000‘". 

During  2001-02,  99.5%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
0.5%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


12“'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8“'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
This  is  calculated  by  using  8“'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

’*  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  70  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  489 
GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  13.5%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  15.7%  to  36.7%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

Adolescent  RiskBehavtors 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.1% 

24.4% 

38.7% 

48.3% 

74.0% 

28.0% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.6% 

21.8% 

28.4% 

29.5% 

40.0% 

22.4% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.2% 

18.3% 

30.4% 

43.3% 

59.9% 

22.0% 

Source;  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

18.7% 

24.4% 

3.7% 

6.4% 

15.3% 

18.7% 

5.6% 

9.4% 

11.2% 

15.0% 

13.0% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

5.4% 

9.4% 

0.8% 

1.5% 

7.3% 

10.5% 

3.1% 

5.7% 

3.4% 

5.6% 

4.4% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

38.8% 

31.2% 

16.6% 

16.2% 

47.1% 

31.7% 

29.8% 

23.3% 

29.4% 

23.8% 

26.8% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.6% 

1.4% 

5.5% 

10.5% 

5.0% 

2.9% 

13.8% 

22.5% 

4.3% 

6.7% 

5.5% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

6.2% 

6.0% 

4.8% 

9.1% 

10.7% 

6.3% 

7.3% 

10.5% 

6.0% 

7.7% 

6.8% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

36.7% 

42.6% 

19.5% 

27.0% 

48.0% 

44.1% 

32.7% 

42.6% 

29.9% 

35.4% 

32.5% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

8.7% 

14.0% 

3.2% 

6.3% 

16.9% 

23.2% 

8.7% 

16.2% 

7.0% 

10.9% 

8.8% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.8% 

20.7% 

5.9% 

9.9% 

19.0% 

15.3% 

11.3% 

9.0% 

10.2% 

14.9% 

12.4% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

16.3% 

NA 

14.5% 

NA 

8.1% 

NA 

7.2% 

NA 

14.7% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

2.6% 

4.7% 

0.8% 

2.1% 

6.5% 

9.2% 

2.5% 

3.1% 

2.1% 

3.6% 

2.8% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

15.0% 

16.5% 

19.0% 

30.3% 

14.6% 

17.0% 

20.8% 

28.8% 

17.1% 

23.6% 

20.1  % 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

7.2% 

8.8% 

8.9% 

15.4% 

7.5% 

8.2% 

6.6% 

11.5% 

7.9% 

12.0% 

9.8% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  29.2%  middle  school,  41.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  14.3%  middle  school,  1 1 .3%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  17. 1%  middle  school,  22.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  26.0%  middle  school,  57.7%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use;*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  18.8%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  42.5%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  3 1 .9%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
24.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  32.8%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  28.7% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  15.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  36.5%  by  age  13,  and  65.3%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20.8%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  34.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  23.2%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  50.6/o  of  eighth 
graders  and  81.2%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  73.4%  of  eighth  graders  and  76.8%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  48.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  61.4%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.2%  of  7"  and  8"  graders  and  22.5%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
15.2%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.4%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  23.9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a tune  and  13.6/o  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  35.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  19.5%  5 or  more;  however  31.0%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  22.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  17.9%  of  White  males,  14.6%  W1 
females,  15.9%  of  African-American  males,  and  11.1%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug ' 
at  an  early  age:  5.6%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  19.7%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  38.4%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  12.2%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  18.0%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  21.8%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.0%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  63.5%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.0%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  Lexington  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the  Kids  Count 
website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  166  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  169  in  2000  and  163  in  2001.  This  represented  2.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001,  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.2%  for 
Whites  and  4.8%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  69.9%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Lexington  County  has  decreased  by  35.6 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  38.9%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  41.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  1,178  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the 

Solicitor  for  delinquency;  of  these,  15.8%  were  age  12  or  younger,  33.6%  were  13  or  14,  and  50.6%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  5.1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  268  juvenile  cases  constituting  15.2%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  21.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
27.3%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  51.1%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  24.3%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  50.9%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  22.5%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.3 /b  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
33.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  53.1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  18.4%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.2%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.9%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  25.1%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  594  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.6%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  172  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  863  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  7.9%  of  their  age  group;  7.1%  for  White  and 
11.0%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  55  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  25  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  8 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  9 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Lexington  County.  The  24.5 /b 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  11.4%  in  poverty,  23.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  dmgs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
89.4%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  70.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  75.5%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  88.6%  were  not  poor  and  68.3%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  92.1%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  87.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  75.2%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8*'’  grade  math  and  79.5%  for  8*'’  grade  reading,  78.7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10*'’  grade,  and  76.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  57.5%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  77.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  71 .9%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  51.3%  of 
3rd  graders  and  37.3%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  42.5%  of  3’*'  graders  and 
32.7%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1  138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc. us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  rkha2el@0gc.state.sc.us_) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  rbholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 

O Fax:(803)734-36l9.Phone;{803)734-229l  BEST  COPY  AVASLABS.E 

ERIC 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.orq 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.orq 
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Lexington  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

Indicators 

! 

Number  { 

Percent 

R 

Most  I 
Recent 
Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

dO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pre$ 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

dO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  ! 

120 

215 

232 

+93.3% 

+7.9% 

6.0 

7.7 

7.9 

32.3% 

3.3%i 

3 

White  babies 

2001\ 

91 

154 

158 

+73.6% 

+2.6% 

5.3 

6.6 

6.7 

26.4% 

0.9% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

29 

61 

74 

+155.2% 

+21.3% 

9.6 

12.4 

12.4 

28.4% 

-0.6% 

10 

Less  than  Adeauate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

457 

996 

657 

-43.8% 

-34.0% 

22.7 

35.4 

22.3 

-1.8% 

-37.1% 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

325 

719 

439 

+35.1% 

-38.9% 

19.0 

31.0 

18.7 

-1.6% 

-39.7% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

132 

277 

218 

+65.2% 

-21.3% 

43.9 

56.5 

36.5 

-17.0% 

-35.5% 

7 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

64 

88 

70 

+9.4% 

-20.5% 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

-25.9% 

-27.4%| 

1 

N 

White  babies 

2001 

47 

65 

53 

+ 12.8% 

-18.5% 

0.9 

1.0 

0.7 

-19.8% 

-23.6%  j 

10 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

17 

23 

17 

+0.0% 

-26.1% 

1.8 

1.6 

1.0 

-45.8% 

-39. 7%  I 

9 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001  I 

104 

156 

115 

+ 10.6% 

-26.3% 

5.2 

5.6 

3.9 

-24.6% 

-29.8% 

1 

2001 

70 

105 

78 

+ 11.4% 

-25.7% 

4.1 

4.5 

3.3 

-19.4% 

-27.1% 

10 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

34 

51 

37 

+8.8% 

-27.5% 

11.3 

10.4 

6.2 

-45.2% 

-40.6% 

13 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

290 

395 

313 

+7.9% 

-20.8% 

14.4 

14.1 

10.6 

-26.5% 

-24.6% 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

216 

281 

224 

+3.7% 

+20.3% 

12.6 

12.1 

9.6 

-24.0% 

-20.7% 

8 

2001 

74 

114 

89 

+20.3% 

+21.9% 

24.6 

23.3 

14.9 

-39.5% 

-36.0% 

14 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

410 

515 

486 

+18.5% 

-5.6% 

20.4 

18.3 

16.5 

-19.1% 

-10.0% 

2 

1 5 

i White  babies 

2001 

307 

410 

371 

+20.8% 

-9.5% 

18.0 

17.7 

15.8 

-12.0% 

-10.6% 

3 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

103 

105 

115 

+ 11.7% 

+9.5% 

34.2 

21.4 

19.2 

-43.8% 

-10.3% 

15 

r ' 1 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

I 222 

614 

873 

+293.2% 

+42.2% 

11.0 

21.9 

29.7 

168.9% 

35.9% 

2 

White  babies 

2001 

92 

323 

520 

+465.2% 

+61.0% 

5.4 

13.9 

22.2 

312.4% 

59.5% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

1 130 

291 

353 

+171.5% 

+21.3% 

43.2 

59.4 

59.0 

36.7^ 

-0.6% 

10 

{Children  in  sinale  oarent  families 

2000 

5,584 

7,346 

12,649 

+ 126.5% 

+72.2% 

13.6 

17.9 

24.5 

80.1% 

36.8% 

4 

: ji 

2000 

4,207 

5,060 

7,979 

+89.7% 

+57.7% 

11.1 

14.2 

19.0 

71.5% 

34.1% 

37 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1 1,353 

2,229 

4,670 

+245.2% 

+ 109.5% 

29.8 

41.6 

48.0 

60.9% 

15.3%  1 

1 -gj 

fero 

iNot  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

682 

639 

436 

-36.1% 

-31.8% 

26.8 

20.1 

12.8 

-52.2% 

-36.3% 

2 

1 White  males 

2001 

288 

270 

145 

-49.7% 

-46.3% 

25.6 

19.4 

10.8 

-57.8% 

-44.3% 

11 

White  females 

2001 

188 

155 

89 

-52.7% 

-42.6% 

18.5 

12.7 

7.1 

-61.6% 

-44.1% 

16 

% 

1 African  American  and  Other  mates 

2001 

116 

122 

128 

+ 10.3% 

+4.9% 

55.5 

40.5 

30.8 

-44.5% 

-24.0% 

27 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

90 

90 

72 

-20.0% 

-20.0% 

46.1 

34.7 

18.1 

-60.7% 

-47.8% 

21 

1 Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

304 

339 

234 

-23.0% 

-31.0% 

12.0 

11.1 

6.5 

-45.8% 

-41.4% 

7 

White  males 

2000 

150 

160 

91 

-39.3% 

-43.1% 

13.4 

12.1 

6.0 

-55.2% 

-50.4% 

White  females 

2000  I 

83 

76 

56 

-32.5% 

-26.3% 

8.1 

6.3 

4.1 

-49.4% 

-34.9% 

15 

. 

41 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

I 

61 

47 

+20.5% 

-23.0% 

20.4 

23.5 

12.1 

-40.7% 

-48.5% 

12 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

1 31 

41 

38 

+22.6% 

-7.3% 

17.0 

16.5 

10.9 

-35.9% 

-33.9% 

20 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

686 

290 

666 

-2.9% 

+129.7% 

26.6 

10.2 

19.6 

-26.3% 

92.2% 

3 

n 

White  males 

2002 

287 

97 

200 

-30.3% 

+ 106.2% 

24.8 

8.0 

14.7 

-40.7% 

83.8% 

9 

White  females 

2002 

247 

89 

179 

-27.5% 

+101.1% 

22.6 

7.6 

14.6 

-35.4% 

92.1% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

2002 

86 

43 

164 

+90.7% 

+281.4% 

49.1 

21.0 

40.2 

-18.1% 

91.4% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

64 

61 

122 

+90.6% 

+100.0% 

43.0 

25.3 

31.5 

-26.7% 

24.5% 

9 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

I 449 

187 

543 

+20.9% 

+190.4% 

17.4 

6.6 

16.0 

-8.0% 

142.4% 

1 

White  males 

2002 

1 212 

87 

212 

+0.0% 

+ 143.7% 

18.3 

7.2 

15.6 

-14.8% 

116.7% 

2 

White  females 

2002 

1 122 

45 

120 

-1.6% 

+ 166.7% 

11.2 

3.9 

9.8 

-12.5% 

151.3% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 73 

31 

132 

+80.8% 

+325.8% 

41.7 

15.3 

32.4 

-22.3% 

111.8% 

3 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

24 

79 

+92.7% 

+229.2% 

27.5 

10.0 

20.5 

-25.5% 

105.0% 

3 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

1 434 

614 

492 

+13.4% 

-19.9% 

17.1 

22.2 

14.9 

-12.9% 

-32.9% 

1 

White  males 

1998 

186 

271 

170 

-8.6% 

-37.3% 

17.2 

23.3 

12.3 

-28.5% 

-47.2% 

6 

White  females 

1998 

96 

174 

136 

+41.7% 

-21.8% 

9.1 

14.7 

10.2 

12.1% 

-30.6% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

88 

105 

105 

+ 19.3% 

+0.0% 

53.3 

46.1 

36.8 

-31.0% 

-20.2% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

55 

59 

80 

+45.5% 

+35.6% 

30.7 

31.7 

29.8 

-2.9% 

-6.0% 

9 

1 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Lexington  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

K Indicators 

Number 

Percent  j 

1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

|jl|Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

987 

446 

861 

-12.8% 

+93.0% 

38.3 

16.8 

24.8 

-35.2% 

47.6% 

H White  males 

2002 

404 

163 

284 

-29.7% 

+74.2% 

33.2 

14.0 

20.1 

-39.5% 

43.6% 

S*  White  females 

2002 

349 

143 

283 

-18.9% 

+97.9%, 

33.5 

13.1 

20.8 

-37.9% 

58.8% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

118 

67 

152 

+28.8%, 

+126.9%, 

73.7 

35.3 

44.8 

-39.2% 

26.9% 

t African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

115 

71 

142 

+23.5% 

+100.0%, 

75.2 

34.6 

39.0 

-48.1%, 

12.7%, 

; Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

735 

413 

713 

-3.0% 

+72.6% 

28.4 

15.5 

20.5 

-27.8% 

32.3% 

H White  males 

2002 

325 

188 

267 

-17.8% 

+42.0%, 

26.7 

16.1 

18.8 

-29.6% 

16.8%, 

B White  females 

2002 

206 

116 

187 

-9.2%, 

+61.2% 

19.7 

10.6 

13.8 

-29.9% 

30.2%, 

P African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

112 

60 

146 

+30.4%, 

+143.3%, 

69.6 

31.4 

42.9 

-38.4% 

36.6% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

91 

48 

113 

: +24.2%, 

+135.4% 

59.5 

23.3 

31.1 

-47.7%, 

33.5% 

fe:  Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

612 

560 

1 NA 

-8.5% 

NA 

22.4 

16.4 

NA 

-26.8% 

■ White  males 

1998 

NA 

257 

NA 

i NA 

NA 

NA 

21.8 

14.2 

NA 

-34.9% 

l||  White  females 

1998 

NA 

168 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.6 

9.5 

NA 

-34.9% 

Hjl  African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

108 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51.2 

37.6 

NA 

-26.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

79 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.4 

31.7 

NA 

-23.4% 

is  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
H attempt) 

2002 

799 

396 

645 

-19.3% 

+62.9% 

29.1 

16.1 

21.3 

-26.8% 

32.3% 

i White  males 

2002 

312 

176 

236 

-24.4%, 

+34.1%, 

25.9 

16.0 

19.8 

-23.6% 

23.8%, 

pi  White  females 

2002 

244 

101 

190 

-22.1%, 

+88.1%, 

20.9 

9.8 

15.4 

-26.3%, 

57.1%, 

» African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

135 

53 

106 

-21.5%, 

+ 100.0% 

66.5 

37.1 

40.2 

-39.5% 

8.4%, 

® African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

105 

66 

112 

+6. 7%, 

+69.7%, 

63.6 

37.1 

33.4 

-47.5%, 

-10.0% 

||8  Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
P in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

565 

601 

836 

+48.0% 

+39.2% 

19.7 

20.6 

24.0 

21.7% 

16.6% 

White  males 

2000-02 

266 

272 

410 

+54.3%, 

+50.6%, 

20.4 

21.0 

27.9 

36.4% 

33.0% 

White  females 

2000-02 

218 

238 

274 

+25.8%, 

+15.3%, 

17.9 

19.0 

19.7 

'10.1%, 

3.7%, 

R African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

54 

64 

89 

+67.0%o 

+40. 7% 

30.1 

32.2 

28.4 

-5.8% 

-11.9% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

28 

27 

63 

+123.8%, 

+ 132.1% 

16.6 

15.5 

20.2 

21.7% 

30.6% 

j|  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 

11 

2000 

4,501 

3,973 

4,209 

-6.5% 

+5.9% 

25.9 

23.9 

13.5 

-47.7% 

-43.3% 

B White  males 

NA 

2,131 

1,799 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.0 

25.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

p White  females 

NA 

1,519 

1,443 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20.1 

20.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

404 

432 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.0 

35.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

447 

299 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34.9 

24.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

. 'i'.. 

't'k  -j: 

P Poverty  Rate 

2000 

4,785 

4,647 

6,373 

+33.2% 

+37.1%: 

11.1 

10.6 

11.4 

2.7% 

7.5% 

, White  children 

2000 

2,756 

2,735 

3,548 

+28.7% 

+29.7% 

7.3 

7.3 

7.9 

8.2%, 

8.2%, 

i African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1,963 

1,912 

2,825 

+43.9%, 

+47.8% 

37.2 

29.2 

25.3 

-31.9% 

-13.2%, 



S Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 49,399 

$ 

55,133 

$ 58,328 

+18.1% 

+5.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 51,182 

$ 

57,776 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  ' 

$ 31,685 

$ 

35,446 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

iSG© 

J 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  ■ 

216 

230 

163 

-24.5% 

-29.1% 

4.2 

4.7 

2.7 

-36.2% 

-42.6%; 

L 

White 

2001 

172 

164 

112 

-34.9%, 

-31.7%, 

3.9 

4.0 

2.2 

-42.9% 

-45.0% 

L 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

66 

51 

+ 15.9% 

-22.7% 

6.9 

9.4 

4.8 

-30.2% 

-48.9% 

L 

Delinquency 

2002 

194 

434 

594 

+206.2% 

+36.9% 

2.5 

5.5 

6.6 

165.2% 

20.5% 

r 

White  males 

2002 

102 

225 

288 

+ 182.4%, 

+28.0%, 

3.0 

6.4 

8.0 

165.9%, 

24. 7% 

r 

White  females 

2002 

70 

120 

150 

+ 114.3%, 

+25.0%, 

2.1 

3.5 

4.2 

99.5% 

19.7% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

75 

107 

+664.3%, 

+42. 7%, 

3.2 

17.0 

12.0 

275. 7% 

-29.3% 

jz 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

8 

14 

49 

+512.5%, 

+250.0% 

1.7 

2.9 

5.6 

227.5% 

92.0% 

r 

; 1 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  1,937  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  545  were  White,  1,347 
were  African-American,  and  45  were  other  races.  There  were  2,139  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  2,568  in  1980, 
3,353  in  1970,  and  4,077  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  19.5%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  47.2%  in  1960,  42.1%  in  1970,  and  32.9%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  498  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  5.0%  of  the  overall  population;  2.9%  of  Whites  and  6.5%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

71.9% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  2.3%  of  chiidren  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.0%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.9%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  94.2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  47.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers ; hi  2001,  3 babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.8%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  0.0%  of  all  White  and  6.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  12  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  15.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  3.2%  of  all  White  and  22.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


O 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  10  babies,  12.7%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 

6.7%  of  White  and  16.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  39.8%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  54.4%  had  completed  12 
grades  (43.3%  of  Whites  and  61.2%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  32.9%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(50.0%  of  Whites  and  22.4%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers  : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  36 

babies,  45.0%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  53.4% 
and  in  1960  it  was  15.7%.  In  2001,  19.4%  of  White  children  and  61.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  11  babies,  13.8%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  47,  constituting  58.8%  of  all  babies,  22.6%  of  White  babies, 
and  8 1 .6%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


-•-AA&O 
—“—Total 
—A— White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 

Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  139  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  1 1 divorce  decrees  involving  6 children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  2 children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  624  children  lived 
with  only  one  parent.  This  was  42.6%  of  all  children,  up  from  30.3%  in  1990,  21.2%  in  1980,  and  16.0%  in  1970.  In  2000, 
18.8%  of  White  and  52.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000,  163  or 
39.3%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  12.0%  of  White  and  51.0%  of  African  American  and  Other 
pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care : Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  77.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  76.0%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  28.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
72.5%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  143  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  91.6%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  8.4%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  91.6%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  8.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  area,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 65.83  for  centers  and  $ 57.63  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  0%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  0%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  0%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  0%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare  homes, 
100%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  50%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  69  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 

assaults  comprised  30.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
55.1%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  16.7%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  ftian  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents:  Approximately  6 or  0.3%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  31  or  1.6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  4 or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  126  or  6.5%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  29  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  12  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  30.8%  for  physical  abuse,  0.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  53.8%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  0.0%  for  medical  neglect,  15.4%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  19  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  47.4%  were  male,  52.6%  were  female;  21.1%  were  White,  79.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  33.3%  were  ages  0-5,  55.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  1 1.1%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
15.8%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  63.2%  in  single  parent  families,  21.1%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
0.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  10  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  2.1  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  20.0%  0-2,  10.0%  3-5,  30.0%  6-10, 20.0% 
11-13,  and  20.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  70.0%  males  and  30.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
30.0%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  30.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  10.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  10.0%  for  independent  living,  20.0%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  4.14  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.12  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


O ' This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
hlv^as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  506  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  255  families  with  incomes  below  poverty, 
comprising  26.6%  of  all  children  and  youth:  7.2%  of  Whites  and  34.0%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A rough 
estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
0 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  30.1%,  it  was 
35.2%  in  1979  and  49.6%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  30.2%  of  children  0-5 
(1 1.6%  White,  34.4%  African-American  and  Other),  and  24.6%  of  children  6-17  (6.3%  White,  32.4%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  1 1 .9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  inproved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  40.7%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  14.2%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
68.7%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  1,054  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  548  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

221 

1 1 .6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

506 

26.6% 

38 

7.2% 

468 

34.0% 

Under  125% 

634 

33.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

825 

43.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

948 

49.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

972 

51.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

1,054 

55.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

1,937 

545 

1,392 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $33,532.  In  1989  it  was  $36,556,  and  1979,  it 
was  $32,370,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$18,500  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $46,704  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  McCormick  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1 .3%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  89'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  31.5  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 228, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  173  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 220.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  12,  or  15.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  17,  or 

21.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  6 or  19.4%  of  Whites  and  II  or  22.4%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  7 or  8.8%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 

bom  with  low  birthweight:  10.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  9 or  3.5%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
2.3%  of  White  babies  and  4.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $9,772  and  $51,741  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,777  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $164,549  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $1 16,582  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  159.1%  from 
6.1  to  15.7  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  100.0%  from  10.9to  0.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  471.1%  from  4.2  to  24.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  0 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  1 White  and 

1 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  McCormick  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  153  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  White  and  African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  51%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were  not 
fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B and 
Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen  in 
public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fiilly  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  4.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  91  to  136  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identific 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  6 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  25  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  4 youth  under  15  and  56  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fiai: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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^ ’ Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  tme  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development- 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  194  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  58  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  41  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  1 in 
McCormick  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  135  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  90  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  175  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  88  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  263  uninsured  children  in  McCormick  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  1 nurses,  compared  with  1 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  McCormick  County  has  increased  by  81.8%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  51.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  rmllion,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$2.3  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  McCormick  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  991. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

21 

56 

0 

0 

77 

Children  1-5 

47 

225 

0 

7 

279 

Children  6-14 

67 

381 

0 

9 

457 

Children  15-18 

23 

153 

0 

2 

178 

Total 

158 

815 

0 

18 

991 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  33.3%  for  Whites  and  17.1%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soc 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  fCSAB): 

8 children  not  ready  9.5%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

4 children  failing  4.5%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  iu  2002  fapproxiuiate  cumulative  perceutaee  of  grades  oue,  two  aud  three): 

6 children  failing  7.0%  children  failing 

Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 
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Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
24  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  26  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.5%  and  16.5%  of  their  age  groups  respectively;  13.6%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.9%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  9.5%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  17.7%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.5%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achtevement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  41  speech  and  language  impaired,  58  learning  disabled,  1 1 emotionally 
disabled,  33  mentally  impaired,  and  10  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.3%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 


O 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

27  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  37.0%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  McCormick  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  53.6%  to  27.8%  in  math  and  from 
70.9%  to  32.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  35.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  45.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  52.8%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  47.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  40.4%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  56.8%  in  1990  and  55.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  59.1%,  but  in  2002  41 .9%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  53.1%  in  1999  and  59.3%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  10.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  185  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  22  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

39.2 

0.0 

0.0 

50.0 

34.4 

4 

48.6 

0.0 

0.0 

51.4 

48.3 

5 

55.2 

30.8 

14.3 

68.6 

61.3 

6 

50.6 

0.0 

0.0 

54.5 

47.5 

7 

73.6 

0.0 

0.0 

84.4 

73.3 

8 

64.3 

0.0 

0.0 

78.6 

61.1 

Basic 

3 

40.5 

0.0 

0.0 

41.2 

46.9 

4 

35.1 

0.0 

0.0 

32.4 

41.4 

5 

36.8 

38.5 

57.1 

31.4 

35.5 

6 

40.5 

0.0 

0.0 

42.4 

37.5 

7 

18.1 

0.0 

0.0 

12.5 

16.7 

8 

32.9 

0.0 

0.0 

17.9 

38.9 

Proficient 

3 

20.3 

0.0 

0.0 

8.8  ^ 

18.8 

4 

10.8 

0.0 

0.0  n 

16.2 

0.0 

5 

5.7 

23.1 

14.3  ^ 

0.0 

3.2 

6 

7.6 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

12.5 

7 

6.9 

0.0 

0.0 

3.1 

6.7 

8 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

3.6 

0.0 

Advanced 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

5.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.3 

5 

2.3 

7.7 

14.3 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5 

7 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.3 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  31,.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  125 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  58  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
II  2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

27.0 

0.0 

0.0 

38.2 

21.9 

4 

35.1 

0.0 

0.0 

43.2 

31.0 

5 

46.0 

38.5 

14.3 

62.9 

38.7 

6 

45.6 

0.0 

0.0 

57.6 

32.5 

7 

37.5 

0.0 

0.0 

46.9 

33.3 

8 

54.3 

0.0 

0.0 

75.0 

44.4 

Basic 

3 

47.3 

0.0 

0.0 

52.9 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

56.8 

41.4 

5 

41.4 

23.1 

57.1 

31.4 

54.8 

6 

39.2 

0.0 

0.0 

33.3 

47.5 

7 

48.6 

0.0 

0.0 

46.9 

53.3 

8 

40.0 

0.0 

0.0 

25.0 

47.2 

Proficient 

3 

23.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.8 

28.1 

4 

14.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

27.6 

5 

12.6 

38.5 

28.6 

5.7 

6.5 

6 

15.2 

0.0 

0.0 

9.1 

20.0 

7 

13.9 

0.0 

0.0 

6.3 

13.3 

8 

4.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

Advanced 

3 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  ^ 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  endine  2000-2002) 


33  students  drop  out  annually  34.1%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  24.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  33.0%  during  1985-89,  and  50.3% 
during  1990-94,  39.8%  during  1995-97  and  45.6%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  94.9%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
5.1%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'*'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8'*'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  web^^  ^ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  50  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  5 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  36.2%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  27.0%  to  73.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


AnOI.F.SrF.NT  Riskbehaviors 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (In  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec'd  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

^ Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61 .9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use;*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  ofhigh  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  abohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  ofhigh  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  ofhigh  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7"’  and  8'’  graders  and  18.9%  ofhigh  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  \6A%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O .taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  McCormick  County  data,  for  1 992-93,  is  available  on  the 
J^Ckids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org.  009 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  10  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  9 in  2000  and  4 in  2001.  This  represented  1.7%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  0.0%  for 
Whites  and  2.4%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  75.0%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  McCormick  County  has  decreased  by  64.4 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  100.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  41.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  38  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  5.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  39.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  55.3%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  7.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  4 juvenile  cases  constituting  7.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  11.1%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
38.9%  with  $10,000-519,999  and  50.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  0.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  65.2%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  30.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.3%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
3 1 .8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02, 42. 1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  10.5%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  3.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  18.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  21  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.5%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  5 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed;  During  2000,  96  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 

any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  18.4%  of  their  age  group:  4.2%  for  White  and 
23.9%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds.  010 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  3 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  2 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  McCormick  County.  The 
42.6%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  26.6%  in  poverty,  45.6%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  20. 1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  commumty 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
85.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  41.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  57.4%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  73.4%  were  not  poor  and  44.6%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.2%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  90.5%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  35.7%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  45.7%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  63.0%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO'*'  grade,  and  54.4%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  25.7%  of 
3rd  graders  and  5.7%  of  8"'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  20.3%  of  T"*  graders  and  2.9% 
of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  fi'om  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commumty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org.  . 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@.drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734A810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact. 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us ) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 

Fax:  (803)  734-36 1 9,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291  6 1 1 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
Individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.orq 


McCormick  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

It 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

19 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

75 

25 

45 

-40.0% 

+80.0% 

53.6 

27.8 

64.3 

20.0% 

131.3% 

White  males 

2002 

2 

- 

1 

-50.0% 

NA 

33.3 

0.0 

- 

-100.0% 

NA 

White  females 

2002 

3 

1 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0%> 

42.9 

25.0 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0%  j 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

30 

18 

22 

-26.7% 

+22.2% 

43.5 

40.9 

78.6 

80.7% 

92.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

40 

6 

22 

-45.0%> 

+266.7% 

69.0 

15.8 

61.1 

-11.4% 

286.7% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

100 

29 

38 

-62.0% 

+31.0% 

70.9 

32.2 

54.3 

-23.4% 

68.6% 

White  males 

2002 

2 

1 

1 

-50.0% 

+0.0% 

33.3 

25.0 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0%, 

White  females 

2002 

2 

1 

- 

-fOO.0% 

-100.0%> 

25.0 

25.0 

- 

-100.0%, 

-100.0% 

If 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

48 

19 

21 

-56.3% 

+10.5% 

69.6 

43.2 

75.0 

7.8%, 

73.6% 

i 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

48 

8 

16 

-66.7% 

+100.0% 

82.8 

21.1 

44.4 

-46.4%o 

110.4% 

f-: 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

63 

44 

NA 

-30.2% 

NA 

56.8 

45.4 

NA 

-20.1% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.3 

15.4 

NA 

-53.8% 

i ^ 

White  females 

1998  \ 

NA 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.3 

- 

NA 

-100.0% 

ii 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998  \ 

NA 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

73.2 

56.1 

NA 

-23.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

18 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.1 

52.8 

NA 

14.5% 

I 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

116 

37 

27 

-76.7% 

-27.0% 

73.0 

45.7 

37.0 

-49.3% 

-19.0% 

White  males 

2002 

5 

- 

0 

; -100.0% 

NA 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-100.0% 

NA 

ill 

White  females 

2002 

6 

5 

2 

-66.7% 

-60.0% 

42.9 

62.5 

25.0 

-41.7% 

-60.0% 

pi 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

55 

17 

7 

-87.3% 

-58.8% 

82.1 

50.0 

28.0 

-65.9% 

-44.0% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

46 

15 

18 

-60.9% 

+20.0% 

71.9 

39.5 

48.6 

-32.4% 

23.0% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

27 

46 

33 

+21.0% 

-28.2% 

18.9 

36.5 

34.1 

80.7% 

-6.6% 

White  males 

2000-02 

2 

3 

6 

+183.3% 

+126.7% 

17.4 

38.5 

53.1 

205.5% 

38.1% 

_ 

White  females 

2000-02 

4 

4 

6 

+61.9% 

+41.7% 

36.8 

72.7 

51.5 

39.8% 

-29.2% 



African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

12 

23 

13 

+11.1% 

-40.7% 

18.6 

37.2 

36.7 

97.2% 

-1.3% 

- 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

10 

17 

8 

-15.8% 

-51.5% 

16.5 

31.7 

21.2 

28.6% 

-33.1% 

F 

i 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

1,489 

469 

481 

-67.7% 

+2.6% 

36.7 

44.8 

36.2 

-1.4% 

-19.2% 

White  males 

NA 

338 

140 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.3 

60.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

349 

14 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.0 

12.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

I 408 

233 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.1 

55.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

m 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

394 

82 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.8 

29.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

? - 

. W'.  M 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

I 912 

608 

506 

-44.5% 

-16.8% 

35.2 

30.1 

26.6 

-24.4% 

-11.6% 

White  children 

2000 

1 ^ 

52 

38 

NA 

-26.9% 

16.2 

8.9 

7.2 

-55.5% 

-19.1% 

If: 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

1 798 

556 

468 

-41.4% 

-15.8% 

42.2 

38.7 

34.0 

-19.3% 

-12.1%, 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

32,370 

$ 36,556 

$ 33,532 

+3.6% 

-8.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

1 ^ 

36,762 

$ 53,571 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

29,694 

$ 28,439 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

17 

15 

4 

-76.5% 

-73.3% 

5.5 

6.0 

1.7 

-69.0% 

-71.7% 

1 

White 

2001 

2 

1 

- 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

2.2 

1.4 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-100.0% 

IL 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

15 

14 

4 

-73.3% 

-71.4% 

6.5 

7.8 

2.4 

-63.2% 

-69.2% 

K>> 

Delinquency 

2002 

12 

5 

21 

+75.0% 

+320.0% 

2.7 

1.4 

5.5 

104.7% 

294.7% 

1 

P 

White  males 

2002 

2 

- 

3 

+50.0% 

NA 

3.1 

0.0 

4.3 

38.2% 

NA 

1 

w 

White  females 

2002 

3 

1 

1 

-66.7% 

+0.0% 

5.0 

2.4 

2.0 

-60.0% 

-16.7% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

4 

4 

9 

+125.0% 

+125.0% 

2.5 

2.9 

6.4 

157.1% 

121.7%, 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

3 

- 

8 

+166.7% 

NA 

1.9 

0.0 

6.2 

223.9% 

NA 

1 

1 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  9,794  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  3,072  were  White,  6,508 
were  African-American,  and  214  were  other  races.  There  were  10,579  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  11,620  in  1980, 
11,941  in  1970,  and  14,897  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrmking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  27.6%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  46.5%  in  1960,  39.4%  in  1970,  and  34.0%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  3,002  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.5%  of  the  overall  population:  6.5%  of  Whites  and  9.8%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  2.2%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  0.9%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.8%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  6.6%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  47.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  32  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.4%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.1%  of  all  White  and  9.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  100  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  20.1%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  12.8%  of  all  White  and  24.5%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  90.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 

ERIC 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  121  babies,  24.4%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
20.4%  of  White  and  26.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  53.8%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  45.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (39.2%  of  Whites  and  48.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  30.3%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(40.3%  of  Whites  and  24.3%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  253 
babies,  50.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  40.4% 
and  in  1960  it  was  18.4%.  In  2001,  17.1%  of  White  children  and  71.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  52  babies,  10.5%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  305,  constituting  61.4%  of  all  babies,  29.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  80.6%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  257  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  120  divorce  decrees  involving  97  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  50  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,508  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  45.2%  of  all  children,  up  from  34.8%  in  1990,  22.9%  in  1980,  and  19.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  20.5%  of  White  and  58.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,067  or  45.6%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  17.4%  of  White  and  63.2%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  71.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.7%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  43.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
65.5%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,350  spaces  in  state-regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  91.3%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  8.7%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  80.7%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  7.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  10.7%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1.1%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 57.82  for  centers  and  $ 68.13  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  45.5%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  36.4%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  63.6%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  62.5%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a 
high  school  degree.  In  27.3%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  55.6%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  27.8%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  277  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  23.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
44.4%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  10.2%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  1 1 .2%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  900  or  9.2%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  172  or  1 .8%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  16  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  4 or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  281  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  86  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9.0%  for  physical  abuse,  3.4%  for  sexual  abuse,  1 . 1%  for  mental  injury, 
43.8%  for  physical  neglect,  3.4%  for  educational  neglect,  11.2%  for  medical  neglect,  28.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  151  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.7%  were  male,  48.3%  were  female;  15.2%  were  White,  84.8%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  38.7%  were  ages  0 - 5,  42.0%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  19.3%  were  ages  13-17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
13.9%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  75.5%  in  single  parent  families,  6.0%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  4.6% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  86  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.9  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  1 1.6%  0-2,  18.6%  3-5,  33.7%  6-10, 9.3% 
11-13,  and  26.7%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  48.8%  males  and  51.2%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
30.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  43.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  5.8%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  14.0%  for  independent  living,  7.0%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.62  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.15  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 
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This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  ported  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  3,217  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  1,364  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  33.6%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.4%  of  Whites  and  43.6%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  37.7%,  it  was 
33.3%  in  1979  and  43.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  37.4%  of  children  0-5 
(15.9%  White,  48.1%  African-American  and  Other),  and  31.8%  of  children  6 - 17  (10.3%  White,  41.6%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  23.5%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  52.8%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  13.0%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
57.7%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  5,896  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,679  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,473 

15.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

3,217 

33.6% 

380 

12.4% 

2,837 

43.6% 

Under  125% 

4,041 

42.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

4,819 

50.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

5,403 

56.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

5,608 

58.5% 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

5,896 

61.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

9,794 

3,072 

6,722 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $37,802.  In  1989  it  was  $34,214,  and  1979,  it 
was  $34,506,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,318  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $52,339  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Marion  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.6%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  663’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  23.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 226, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  1,115  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 186.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  85,  or  17.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  103, 

or  20.7%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  30  or  16.0%  of  Whites  and  73  or  23.5%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  1 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  57  or  1 1.5%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.0%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  45  or  3.0%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  0.9%  of  White  babies  and  4.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $8,146  and  $98,748  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,420  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $894,163  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $746,183  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  15.0%  from 
17.0  to  14.4  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  22.6%  from  6.9  to  5.3  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  11.0%  from  22.2  to  19.8  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  19  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  4 

White  and  25  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 
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■ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Marion  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,007  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  1 1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  3 White  and  4 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunizatio  n : Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  68.8%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  5.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  395  to  593  youth  ages  13- 19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  50  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  youth  under  15  and  67  ages  15  - 19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  w) 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  14.0%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  52.5%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  19.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.8%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  41.3%  of  White  male  and  38.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  22.4%  of  African-American  males  and  16.7%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.6%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(9.8%  compared  with  1.2%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Marion  County.  All  districts 
Cly  y participated,  but  there  was  partial  participation  by  District  7. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  979  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  c 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  545  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  302  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in 
Marion  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders . While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  5-9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  617  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  411  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  umnsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  980  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  387  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,367  uninsured  children  in  Marion  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  8 nurses,  compared  with  5 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Marion  County  has  increased  by  66.3%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  68.9%  of  all  children  in  hat  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$15.8  millioa 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Marion  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  6,745.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

98 

328 

10 

9 

445 

Children  1 - 5 

334 

1,419 

30 

54 

1,837 

Children  6-14 

512 

2,628 

13 

82 

3,235 

Children  15  - 18 

147 

1,059 

5 

17 

1,228 

Total 

1,091 

5,434 

58 

162 

6,745 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical! 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  36.8%  for  Whites  and  33.0%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soc 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

68  children  not  ready  1 3.6%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

41  children  failing  8. 1%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

87  children  failing  1 7.3%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

1 14  children  over-age  24.5%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
216  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  291  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  22.8%  and  29.1%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  25.8%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  30. 1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  13.6%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  24.5%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  29.1%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  mimmum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  302  speech  and  language  impaired,  545  learning  disabled,  36  emotionally 
disabled,  33 1 mentally  impaired,  and  78  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  20.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

194  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  49. 1%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Marion  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  59.5%  to  38.5%  in  math  and  from 
63.7%  to  37.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  39.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  45.2%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  37.9%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  41.2%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  38.2%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  40.1%  in  1990  and  40.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  60.4%,  but  in  2002  41.1%  of  4'*'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  50.6%  in  1999  and  51.4%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  27.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  970  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  363  at  1 999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

45.6 

25.0 

32.0 

55.2 

46.6 

4 

43.7 

23.2 

28.2 

51.5 

46.2 

5 

36.3 

9.7 

21.7 

45.5 

40.7 

6 

54.8 

37.9 

37.8 

63.2 

57.3 

7 

61.8 

45.2 

33.3 

72.4 

65.3 

8 

50.9 

28.8 

40.8 

62.6 

48.1 

Basic 

3 

40.3 

48.3 

42.0 

38.3 

39.2 

4 

38.1 

37.5 

33.3 

38.0 

39.2 

5 

42.8 

50.0 

51.7 

36.5 

44.0 

6 

32.8 

37.9 

31.1 

29.9 

34.4 

7 

27.9 

41.1 

44.4 

21.6 

24.4 

8 

37.6 

46.2 

36.7 

28.9 

43.9 

Proficient 

3 

9.0 

15.0 

10.0 

4.4  1 

11.4 

4 

12.8  ^ 

26.8 

23.1 

8.0 

10.8 

5 

13.0 

21.0 

15.0 

11.6 

11.0 

6 

9.3 

15.2 

24.4 

4.6 

7.6 

7 

8.6 

11.0 

22.2 

6.0 

6.3 

8 

8.9 

19.2 

12.2 

7.9 

6.3 

Advanced 

3 

5.1 

11.7 

16.0 

2.2 

2.8 

4 

5.4 

12.5 

15.4 

2.5 

3.8 

5 

7.9 

19.4 

11.7 

6.3 

4.4 

6 

3.2 

9.1 

6.7 

2.3 

0.6 

7 

1.8 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

8 

2.5 

5.8 

10.2 

0.5 

1.6 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  15.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  889 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  159  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
13  2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

45.1 

43.3 

24.0 

59.3 

36.9 

4 

38.5 

32.1 

10.3 

47.2 

38.7 

5 

38.6 

22.6 

18.3 

54.5 

34.3 

6 

53.3 

42.4 

28.3 

64.9 

52,2 

7 

49.4 

36.1 

16.7 

69.1 

43.2 

8 

51.9 

38.5 

30.6 

66.7 

46.6 

Basic 

3 

36.1 

33.3 

38.0 

29.7 

43.2 

4 

47.7 

44.6 

51.3 

46.0 

49.5 

5 

48.2 

51.6 

55.0 

38.1 

55.2 

6 

32.4 

31.8 

39.1 

27.6 

35.8 

7 

42.5 

47.2 

59.3 

29.9 

49.4 

8 

35.8 

46.2 

36.7 

27.0 

41.3 

Proficient 

3 

17.3 

21.7 

32.0 

9.9 

19.3 

4 

13.3 

23.2 

33.3 

6.7 

11.8 

5 

12.6 

22.6 

26.7 

7.4 

9.9 

6 

13.3 

22.7 

30.4 

6.3 

11.9 

7 

7.5 

13.9 

22.2 

1.0 

7.4 

8 

10.6 

11.5 

24.5 

5.8 

11.6 

Advanced 

3 

1.5 

1.7 

6.0 

1.1 

0.6 

4 

0.5 

0.0 

5.1 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.6 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

6 

1.1 

3.0 

2.2 

1.1 

0.0 

7 

0.6 

2.8 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

1.7 

3.8 

8.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


194  students  drop  out  annually  32.4%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  25.1%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  28.8%  during  1985-89,  and  28.0% 
during  1990-94,  31.9%  during  1995-97  and  35.5%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  93.3%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
6.7%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* D"*  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8'*'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websit^ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  0 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  24 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  18.8%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  32.4%  to  61.8%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


AnOT  FSrFNT  RISKBEHAVTORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

20.2% 

21.9% 

32.4% 

38.6% 

45.7% 

27.8% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

20.1% 

15.2% 

19.6% 

20.1% 

33.3% 

18.2% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

15.0% 

15.3%  ^ 

25.6% 

30.3% 

45.7% 

21.2% 

Source;  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide; 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

24.7% 

23.9% 

3.4% 

5.2% 

15.5% 

19.0% 

7.4% 

9.0% 

12.6% 

13.7% 

13.3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.5% 

10.7% 

1.1% 

2.4% 

6.0% 

13.7% 

2.2% 

6.7% 

4.2% 

8.6% 

7.0% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

39.3% 

35.2% 

19.2% 

17.8% 

34.2% 

35.3% 

26.3% 

23.2% 

30.3% 

27.7% 

28.7% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.5% 

1.4% 

17.1% 

14.0% 

5.7% 

4.4% 

14.6% 

27.5% 

9.9% 

14.8% 

13.0% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

9.3% 

6.8% 

9.5% 

10.3% 

12.7% 

11.0% 

6.5% 

11.4% 

9.5% 

10.3% 

10.0% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

43.3% 

49.2% 

20.5% 

33.8% 

36.3% 

49.3% 

35.7% 

39.1% 

35.3% 

42.8% 

40.1% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

18.4% 

12.5% 

2.3% 

4.8% 

28.3% 

14.3% 

15.1% 

9.8% 

18.7% 

10.7% 

13.7% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

17.0% 

18.8% 

10.3% 

10.7% 

12.2% 

15.1% 

8.3% 

7.3% 

11.3% 

11.9% 

11.7% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.1% 

NA 

18.4% 

NA 

8.2% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

10.1% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

7.1% 

4.6% 

1.2% 

2.2% 

5.7% 

7.1% 

2.7% 

2.2% 

4.2% 

4.0% 

4.1% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.5% 

16.4% 

30.6% 

41.4% 

11.1% 

15.5% 

26.5% 

29.7% 

19.7% 

25.4% 

23.3% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

10.4% 

5.9% 

13.9% 

16.1% 

3.3% 

6.2% 

7.6% 

9.8% 

7.4% 

9.1% 

8.5% 

Q Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  39.0%  middle  school,  49.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  3 1 .4%  middle  school,  24.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  33.0%  middle  school,  32.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  42.7%  middle  school,  62.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  17.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  38.0%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  44.9%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.2%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  42.7%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  25.1% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  11.6%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  27.2%  by  age  13,  and  55.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  17.8%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  34.3%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  16.5%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  36.9%  of  eighth 
graders  and  77.0%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.8%  of  eighth  graders  and  67.9%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47. 1%  of  eighth  graders  and  46.4%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.7%  of  and  8f''  graders  and  18.1%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
1 1.5%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.2%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  16.0%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  8.6%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  19.9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.6%  5 or  more;  however  18.8%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  8.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  21.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  25.8%  of  White  males,  19.9%  W1 
females,  17.9%  of  African-American  males,  and  10.5%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug ' 
at  an  early  age:  3.5%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  12.0%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  30.2%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.4%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  12.3%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  2 1 . 1%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.2%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  72.4%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  32.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Marion  County.  All  districts 
C ly  participated,  but  there  was  partial  participation  by  District  7. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  43  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  53  in  2000  and  34  in  2001.  This  represented  3.0%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.5%  for 
Whites  and  3.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  91.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Marion  County  has  decreased  by  43.3 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  44.4%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  49.3%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  375  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  25.6%  were  age  12  or  younger,  31.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  42.9%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  12.9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  74  juvenile  cases  constituting  14.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  42.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
45.3%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  12.6%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  9.8%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  57.6%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.6%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  8.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
33.2%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  58.9%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  26.9%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  1 5 - 
17  years  old,  5.3%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  14.6%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  27.8%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  158  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  9.2%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  20  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13;  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed;  During  2000,  249  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1.3%  of  their  age  group:  9.2%  for  White  and 
12.2%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  ftill  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 


county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  9 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  2 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Marion  County.  The  45.2%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  33.6%  in  poverty,  35.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  38.0%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  21.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
79.9%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  38.6%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  54.8%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  66.4%  were  not  poor  and  38.5%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.5%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  86.4%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  49.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  48.1%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  50.9%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  64.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.0%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  78.9%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  72.2%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  18.8%  of 
3rd  graders  and  12.3%  of  S'"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  14.1%  of  3"**  graders  and 
1 1 .4%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (kha2el@ogc. state. sc. us~) 
1 000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@,ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  Indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Marion  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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1980  Rank 
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Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

65 

57 

57 

•12.3% 

+0.0% 

10.1 

10.1 

11.5 

13.4% 

14.0% 

37 

W7j/fe  babies 

2001 

13 

9 

13 

+0.0% 

+44.4% 

5.9 

4.8 

7.0 

18.6% 

44.7% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

52 

48 

44 

-15.4% 

-8.3% 

12.4 

12.7 

14.2 

14.9% 

12.1% 

25 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

295 

243 

103 

+65.1% 

-57.6% 

46.0 

43.0 

20.7 

-55.0% 

-51.9% 

34 

V^ite  babies 

2001 

79 

44 

30 

-62.0% 

-31.8% 

35.9 

23.7 

16.0 

-55.4% 

-32.4%  I 

I 40 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

216 

199 

73 

-66.2% 

-63.3% 

51.3 

52.5 

23.5 

-54.1% 

-55.2%  j 

j 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

46 

29 

22 

-52.2% 

-24.1% 

2.4 

1.7 

1.4 

-40.7% 

-15.0% 

39 

ll  1 

White  babies 

2001] 

14 

4 

3 

-78.6% 

-25.0% 

2.2 

0.7 

0.5 

-76.0% 

-22.6% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

32 

25 

19 

-40.6% 

-24.0% 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 

-22.2% 

-11.0% 

32 

2 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

66 

47 

32 

-51.5% 

-31.9% 

10.3 

8.3 

6.4 

-37.8% 

-23.1% 

36 

V\riiite  babies 

2001 

12 

7 

4 

-66.7% 

-42.9% 

5.5 

3.8 

2.1 

-61.5% 

-44.2% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

54 

40 

28 

-48. 1% 

-30.0% 

12.8 

10.6 

9.0 

-29.6% 

-14.4% 

25 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

135 

133 

100 

-25.9% 

-24.8% 

21.1 

23.5 

20.1 

-4.6% 

-14.6% 

27 

White  babies 

2001 

32 

24 

24 

-25.0% 

+0.0% 

14.5 

12.9 

12.8 

-12.0% 

-0.8% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

103 

109 

76 

-26.2% 

+30.3% 

24.5 

28.8 

24.5 

0.2% 

-14.8% 

13 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

236 

147 

121 

-48.7% 

-17.7% 

36.8 

26.0 

24.3 

-34.0% 

-6.6% 

30 

r 

VWfite  babies 

2001 

71 

43 

38 

-46.5% 

-11.6% 

32.3 

23.1 

20.3 

-37.1% 

-12.2% 

29 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

165 

104 

83 

-49.7% 

-20.2% 

39.2 

27.4 

26.8 

-31.7% 

-2.4%  1 
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p ^ 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

208 

279 

305 

+46.6% 

+9.3% 

32.4 

49.4 

61.4 

89.2% 

24.3% 

36 

m 

White  babies 

2001 

23 

26 

55 

+ 139.1% 

+ 111.5% 

10.5 

14.0 

29.4 

181.2% 

110.3% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

1 185 

253 

250 

+35.1% 

-1.2% 

43.9 

66.8 

80.6 

83.5% 

20.8% 

12 

\ 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,325 

2,982 

3,508 

+50.9% 

+17.6% 

22.9 

34.8 

45.2 

97.3% 

29.8% 

39 

White 

2000 

483 

513 

561 

+ 16.1% 

+9.4% 

10.4 

15.6 

20.5 

96.7% 

31.1% 

20 

African  American  and  Other 

2000  1 

1,835 

2.456 

2,947 

+60.6% 

+20.0% 

32.0 

46.8 

58.7 

83.4% 

25.4%  1 

i 32 
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w 
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M 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

1 260 

183 

68 

-73.8% 

-62.8% 

40.1 

26.6 

13.6 

-66.1% 

-48.9%1 

1 28 

\Miite  males 

2001 

33 

13 

6 

-81.8% 

-53.8% 

28.7 

12.9 

9.5 

-66.9% 

-26.4%  j 

18 

Viriiite  females 

2001 

23 

9 

2 

-91.3% 

-77.8% 

21.1 

9.9 

3.8 

-82.0% 

-61.6% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

121 

92 

32 

-73.6% 

-65.2% 

52.6 

35.5 

16.4 

-68.8% 

-53.8%  1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

83 

69 

28 

-66.3% 

-59.4% 

42.8 

29.2 

14.9 

-65.2% 

-49.0% 

15 

1%-. 

Repeating  Grades  1 -3 

2000 

114 

198 

120 

+5.3% 

-39.4% 

17.8 

29.2 

23,2 

30.3% 

-20.5% 

23 

White  males 

2000 

19 

23 

15 

-21.1% 

-34.8% 

17.2 

24.0 

18.8 

9.3% 

-21.7% 

24 

w% 
1 ^ 
sa 

V\riiite  females 

2000 

13 

7 

4 

-69.2% 

-42.9% 

11.7 

7.4 

6.5 

-44.4% 

-12.2% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

46 

114 

64 

+39.1% 

-43.9% 

21.5 

45.8 

33.8 

57.2% 

-26.2% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

35 

54 

37 

+5.7% 

-31.5% 

17.4 

23.0 

19.5 

12.1% 

-15.2%  i 

^ 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards’*** 

2002 

308 

80 

214 

-30.5% 

+ 167.5% 

47.4 

13.6 

45.6 

-3.8% 

235.3%| 

32 

White  males 

2002 

35 

4 

15 

-57.1% 

+275.0% 

29.9 

5.6 

25.0 

-16.4% 

346.4%  i 

1 

White  females 

2002 

40 

6 

16 

-60.0% 

+ 166.7% 

32.0 

6.7 

32.0 

0.0% 

377.6% 

1 35 

N 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

124 

40 

101 

-18.5% 

+ 152.5% 

58.8 

18.1 

55.2 

-6.1% 

205.0%  i 

y 22 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

107 

30 

82 

-23.4% 

+ 173.3% 

54.9 

14.6 

46.6 

-15.1% 

219.2%! 

1 29 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

269 

71 

211 

-21.6% 

+197.2% 

41.4 

12.1 

45.1 

8.9% 

272.7% 

i 

.■!  t 

1 

White  males 

2002 

36 

8 

26 

-27.8% 

+225.0% 

30.8 

11.3 

43.3 

40.6% 

283.2% 

2?- 

White  females 

2002 

29 

7 

12 

-58.6% 

+71.4% 

23.2 

7.8 

24.0 

3.4% 

207.7% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

126 

38 

108 

-14.3% 

+184.2% 

59.7 

17.4 

59.3 

-0.7% 

240.8% 

29 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

76 

18 

65 

-14.5% 

+261.1% 

39.0 

8.8 

36.9 

-5.4% 

319.3% 

18 

■ 1 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

209 

257 

193 

-7.7% 

-24.9% 

37.9 

41.2 

42.2 

11.3% 

2.4% 

33 

White  males 

1998 

26 

29 

14 

-50.0% 

-51.7% 

26.2 

28.4 

23.0 

-12.2% 

-19.0% 

28 

White  females 

1998 

17 

21 

15 

-11.8% 

-28.6% 

17.2 

22.1 

26.3 

52.9% 

19.0% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

87 

122 

95 

+9.2% 

-22.1% 

54.0 

54.0 

58.9 

9.1% 

9.1% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

75 

85 

69 

-8.0% 

-18.8% 

41.7 

42.5 

39.7 

-4.8% 

-6.6% 

32 

1 

'Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


"1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
""  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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19 

W Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

337 

223 

245 

-27.3% 

+9.9% 

59.5 

38.5 

50.9 

-14.5% 

32.2% 

m White  males 

2002 

40 

27 

75 

-62.5% 

-44.4% 

41.7 

25.5 

28.8 

-30.9% 

12.9% 

White  females 

2002 

24 

17 

20 

-16.7% 

+17.6% 

26.1 

78.3 

40.8 

56.3% 

123.0% 

''w  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  i 

127 

83 

119 

-6.3% 

+43.4%o 

71.0 

42.1 

62.6 

-11.8% 

48.7% 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

145 

96 

91 

-37.2% 

-5.2% 

73.2 

52.5 

48.1 

-34.3% 

-8.4% 

® Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

363 

216 

249 

-31.4% 

+15.3% 

63.7 

37.2 

51.9 

-18.5% 

39.5% 

",  White  males 

2002 

49 

27 

20 

-59.2% 

-25.9% 

57.0 

25.5 

38.5 

-24.5% 

57.0% 

W White  females 

2002 

20 

12 

15 

-25.0% 

+25.0% 

21.7 

12.9 

30.6 

47.0% 

137.2% 

fcr  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

150 

99 

126 

-76.0% 

+27.3% 

82.4 

50.0 

66.7 

-19.1% 

33.4% 

ft  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

143 

77 

88 

-38.5% 

+74.3% 

71.9 

42.1 

46.6 

-35.2% 

10.7% 

y Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

243 

249 

NA 

+2.5% 

NA 

40.1 

39.6 

NA 

-1.2% 

W White  males 

7998 

NA 

24 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.8 

78.9 

NA 

-20.6% 

_ 

fc  White  females 

7998 

NA 

13 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.3 

78.6 

NA 

57.2% 

i African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

119 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

59.2 

49.7 

NA 

-17.1% 

W African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

87 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.9 

45.7 

NA 

2.7% 

^ Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

271 

157 

194 

-28.4% 

+23.6% 

52.2 

32.0 

49.1 

-5.9% 

53.4% 

t White  males 

2002 

31 

16 

73 

-58.7% 

-78.8% 

29.5 

78.6 

24.5 

-76.9% 

37.7% 

1|  White  females 

2002 

26 

13 

5 

-80.8% 

-67.5% 

26.0 

12.8 

12.2 

-53.7% 

-4.7% 

* African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

115 

67 

69 

-40.0% 

+3.0% 

69.7 

47.2 

67.6 

-3.0% 

43.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

99 

61 

106 

+7.1% 

+73.8% 

66.4 

37.9 

54.1 

-18.5% 

42.7% 

^ Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
r in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

126 

190 

194 

+54.6% 

+2.1% 

23.4 

30.9 

32.4 

38.3% 

4.9% 

White  males 

2000-02 

31 

41 

28 

-9.7% 

-30.9% 

28.2 

34.2 

34.9 

23.7% 

2.0% 

White  females 

2000-02 

24 

30 

20 

-15.3% 

-32.2% 

22.1 

26.2 

27.2 

23.1% 

3.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

42 

68 

95 

+125.4% 

+40.2% 

26.0 

36.4 

42.1 

62.0% 

75.8% 

1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02  1 

i 29 

52 

57 

+78.9% 

-1.9% 

18.3 

26.4 

23.2 

26.7% 

-72.0% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
iii  (18-24) 

2000 

1,397 

972 

809 

-42.1% 

-16.8% 

38.3 

34.1 

18.8 

-51.0% 

-45.0% 

L White  males 

NA 

400 

763 

NA, 

NA 

NA 

45.0 

30.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA  1 

325 

105 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.4 

79.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

■ African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

334 

354 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.0 

44.6 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

L 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1 338 

350 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.5 

36.5 

NA 

NA 

A/Aj 

L 

1 ^ Poverty  Rate 

2000  i 

j 3,832 

4,002 

3,217 

-16.0% 

-'l9.6% 

33.3 

37.7 

33.6 

0.9% 

-10.9%| 

White  children 

2000 

1 650 

488 

380 

-47.5% 

-22.1% 

14.2 

73.4 

12.4 

-12.7% 

-7.5%i 

^ African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

3,182 

3,514 

2,837 

-10.8% 

-19.3% 

45.9 

50.3 

43.6 

-5.1% 

-73.4%  1 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 34,506 

$ 

34,214 

$ 37,802 

+9.6% 

+ 10.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 43,024 

$ 

47, 726 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1 $ 25,431 

$ 

23,028 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

U 

rate 

[^13820© 

J 

. V Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

77 

57 

34 

-55.8% 

-40.4% 

6.0 

4.7 

3.0 

-49.7% 

-36.2% 

— 

W;? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

White 

2001 

78 

11 

5 

-72.2% 

-54.5% 

3.4 

2.5 

1.5 

-55.9% 

-40.0% 

"^4  African  American  and  Other 

2001 

59 

46 

29 

-50.8% 

-37.0% 

7.8 

5.9 

3.6 

-53.6% 

-39.0% 

JOelinguency 

2002 

56 

137 

158 

+182.1% 

+15.3% 

3.0 

8.1 

9.2 

208.0% 

14.1% 

^ White  males 

2002 

75 

35 

23 

+53.3% 

-34.3% 

3.9 

11.0 

8.8 

126.8% 

-79.6% 

* White  females 

2002 

5 

9 

7 

+40.0% 

-22.2% 

7.3 

2.5 

2.8 

115.4% 

72.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

20 

69 

87 

+335.0% 

+26.1% 

3.6 

13.6 

15.3 

324.0% 

72.2% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

16 

24 

41 

+756.3% 

+70.8% 

2.8 

4.7 

6.6 

136.2% 

40.7% 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year, was  used  in  many  cases. 
•*BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Marlboro 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  7,549  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  2,800  were  White,  4,289 
were  African-American,  and  460  were  other  races.  There  were  8,530  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  10,983  in  1980, 
1 1,037  in  1970,  and  13,1 13  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shririking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.2%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  46.0%  in  1960,  40.7%  in  1970,  and  34.7%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,311  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.0%  of  the  overall  population;  6.9%  of  Whites  and  8.6%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  6.1  % of  children  in  the  county,  with  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Alone  at 
4.0%  and  'two  or  more  races"  at  1 .5%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaler  share  of  all  households.  Only  40.9%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  47.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  37  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  9.3%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  6.3%  of  all  White  and  11.2%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  100.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  96  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  24.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  18.2%  of  all  White  and  27.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  93.8%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 

632 

o 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  127  babies,  3 1 .9%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
29.7%  of  White  and  33.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  60.4%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  47.5%  had  completed  12 
grades  (43.7%  of  Whites  and  50.0%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  20.6%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(26.6%  of  Whites  and  16.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  167 

babies,  41.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  44.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  21.8%.  In  2001,  24.5%  of  White  children  and  53.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  93  babies,  23.3%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  260,  constituting  65.0%  of  all  babies,  45.3%  of  White  babies, 
and  78.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Single  Mothers* 


-•-AA&O 

Total 

White 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  458  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  68  divorce  decrees  involving  66  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  43  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single-Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,539  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  43.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  36.6%  in  1990,  22.7%  in  1980,  and  17.3%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  26.6%  of  White  and  54.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
797  or  45.3%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  25.0%  of  White  and  61.2%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  69.3%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  75.5%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  41.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
66.4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  624  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  93.8%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  6.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  81.4%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  3.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  12.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  area,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 74.00  for  centers  and  $ 60.00  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  33.3%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  66.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  50%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  33.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  50%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  50%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  391  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  25.0%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
42.2%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  10.5%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents!  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  1 1 .6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  685  or  9. 1%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  124  or  1 .6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  7 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  63  or  0.8%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Ne£lect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  172  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  deterrmned  that  94  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  20.2%  for  physical  abuse,  3.2%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  29.8%  for  physical  neglect,  6.4%  for  educational  neglect,  4.3%  for  medical  neglect,  36.2%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  148  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  46.6%  were  male,  53.4%  were  female;  43.2%  were  White,  56.8%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  33.1%  were  ages  0-5,  45.3%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  21.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
32.4%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  57.4%  in  single  parent  families,  9.5%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  0.7% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  45  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  3.9  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  31.1%  0-2,  11.1%  3-5,22.2%  6-10,  13.3% 
11-13,  and  22.2%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  42.2%  males  and  57.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
51.1%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  24.4%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  4.4%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  15.6%  for  independent  living,  4.4%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.82  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.18  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 
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^ This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,181  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  ived  in  961  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  29.4%  of  all  children  and  youth;  14.1%  of  Whites  and  38.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  34.7%,  it  was 
3 1 . 1%  in  1979  and  40.2%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  32.3%  of  children  0 - 5 
(13.9%  White,  44.9%  African-American  and  Other),  and  27.1%  of  children  6 - 17  (13.1%  White,  35.0%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  22.7%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  49.5%  of  children  in  single-parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  14.1%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
70.6%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  4,499  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,318  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,147 

15.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,181 

29.4% 

387 

14.1% 

1,794 

38.3% 

Under  125% 

2,871 

38.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

3,453 

46.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

3,899 

52.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

4,179 

56.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

4,499 

60.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

7,549 

2,800 

4,749 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $36,609.  In  1989  it  was  $33,942,  and  1979,  it 
was  $35,237,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,636  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $47,281  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Marlboro  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  3.2%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  384'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  28.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 257, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  914  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 197.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  132,  or  33.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  141, 
or  35.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care;  37  or  23.3%  of  Whites  and  104  or  43.2%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  4 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  57  or  14.3%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  18.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.2%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  39  or  3.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  2.5%  of  White  babies  and  3.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $7,983  and  $145,032  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,368  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $840,593  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $713,320  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  23.5%  from 
16.5  to  12.6  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  increased  18.6%  from  6.5  to  7.7  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  32.8%  from  23.9  to  16.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  4 White  and  12  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  4 

White  and  20  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


' Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Marlboro  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  995  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  9 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  4 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  55.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  1 1.4%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/ AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  304  to  456  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  2 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  7 youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  3 youth  under  15  and  17  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhjit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


^ V Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
; taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  637 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  755  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  ft 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impauments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  329  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  151  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  10  in 
Marlboro  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  fimctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  473  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  315  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  748  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  303  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,051  uninsured  children  in  Marlboro  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  tos  would  suggest  the  need  for  7 nurses,  compared  with  3 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Marlboro  County  has  increased  by  54.2%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  67.3%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$1 1.9  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Marlboro  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  5,084. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

124 

209 

3 

15 

351 

Children  1 - 5 

410 

916 

18 

105 

1,449 

Children  6 - 14 

599 

1,579 

9 

162 

2,349 

Children  15-18 

257 
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0 

42 

935 

Total 

1,390 

3,340  1 

30 

324 

5,084 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  33.3%  for  Whites  and  35.6%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soc 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

87  children  not  ready  19.7%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  In  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


47  children  failing  10.7%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

87  children  failing  20. 1%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

107  children  over-age  25.1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
126  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  118  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  16.2%  and  13.9%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  20.0%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  1 1 . 1%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary;  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  19.7%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  25.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.9%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  ACHrEVEMENT 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  h 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education;  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  151  speech  and  language  impaired,  329  learning  disabled,  26  emotionally 
disabled,  215  mentally  impaired,  and  29  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.6%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

150  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  50.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Marlboro  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  75.4%  to  43.4%  in  math  and  from 
69.7%  to  44.4%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  50.7%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  44.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  50.5%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  54.7%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  48.2%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  49.6%  in  1990  and  50.8%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  56.2%,  but  in  2002  43.2%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  54.3%  in  1999  and  55.9%  in  2002. 


PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  16.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  839  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  167  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

38.3 

28.1 

30.9 

48.6 

35.2 

4 

46.2 

37.1 

33.8 

54.0 

49.3 

5 

61.7 

53.6 

54.4 

65.2 

66.1 

6 

52.3 

36.7 

44.8 

60.4 

57.9 

7 

60.1 

51.6 

55.0 

68.5 

57.7 

8 

61.9 

48.3 

46.3 

72.7 

67.7 

Basic 

3 

45.6 

50.9 

51.5 

36.8 

50.0 

4 

36.2 

40.0 

38.0 

33.6 

35.5 

5 

29.7 

31.9 

29.4 

27.7 

31.3 

6 

35.7 

55.0 

35.8 

27.9 

32.6 

7 

26.9 

35.5 

26.7 

18.9 

30.9 

8 

29.9 

35.0 

38.8 

26.3 

26.0 

Proficient 

3 

13.9 

19.3 

13.2 

12.5 

13.3 

4 

11.9 

14.3 

15.5 

9.5 

11.6 

5 

7.1 

11.6 

11.8 

6.4 

2.6 

6 

8.4 

0.0 

16.4 

9.9 

6.3 

7 

8.2 

1.6 

’ 11.7 

9.8 

8.1 

8 

7.1 

13.3 

13.4 

1.0  ^ 

5.5 

Advanced 

3 

2.3 

1.8 

4.4 

2.1 

1.6 

4 

5.7 

8.6 

12.7 

2.9 

3.6 

5 

1.5 

2.9 

4.4 

0.7 

0.0 

6 

3.6 

8.3 

3.0 

1.8 

3.2 

7 

4.9 

11.3 

6.7 

2.8 

3.3 

8 

1.1 

3.3 

1.5 

0.0 

0.8 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  19.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  672 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  162  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Beiow  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

35,8 

33,3 

23.2 

45,5 

32,8 

4 

40,2 

46,4 

23,9 

47,8 

36,2 

5 

48,3 

49,3 

32,4 

55.0 

48,7 

6 

49,7 

41,4 

35,8 

64,5 

47,4 

7 

45,8 

43,5 

28,3 

56,6 

43,1 

8 

49.9 

41.7 

30.3 

65,7 

52.0 

Basic 

3 

42,3 

43,9 

43,5 

37,8 

46,1 

4 

44,3 

40.6 

53,5 

42,6 

44,2 

5 

45.0 

43,5 

52,9 

40.7 

47.0 

6 

35,8 

39,7 

41,8 

26,4 

40.0 

7 

41,9 

37,1 

53,3 

37,8 

43,1 

8 

37,1 

48,3 

36,4 

30.3 

37.0 

Proficient 

3 

21,4 

21,1 

33,3 

16,1 

21.1 

4 

15,6 

13.0 

22,5 

9.6 

19,6 

5 

6,6 

7,2 

14,7 

4,3 

4,3 

6 

12,7 

17,2 

17.9 

7,3 

12,6 

7 

11,5 

19,4 

16,7 

5,6 

12,2 

8 

11,3 

8,3 

27,3 

3.0 

11.0 

Advanced 

3 

0.5 

1,8 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

1.8 

1.7 

4,5 

1,8 

0.0 

7 

0.8 

0.0 

1,7 

0.0 

1,6 

8 

1,7 

1,7 

6,1 

1.0 

0.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


201  students  drop  out  annually  42.4%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate* *,  2000-2002 
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Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  26.8%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  26.5%  during  1985-89,  and  47.3% 
during  1990-94,  50.9%  during  1995-97  and  49.2%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  88.0%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
12.0%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


' 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8‘^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

* This  is  calculated  by  using  8'^  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

**  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website^  ^ ^ 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  2 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  62 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  28.1%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  35.8%  to  61.9%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1%  n 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

^ Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they. 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  akohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7''  and  8''  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20. 1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Marlboro  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 
Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  34  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  38  in  2000  and  39  in  2001.  This  represented  4.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  3.3%  for 
Whites  and  5.6%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  94.9%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Marlboro  County  has  decreased  by  18.2 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  3 1 .3%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  17.6%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  177  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  14.1%  were  age  12  or  younger,  27.7%  were  13  or  14,  and  58.2%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  10.8%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  55  juvenile  cases  constituting  21 .2%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  67.3%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
20.0%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  12.7%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  13.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  60.0%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  25.2%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  1.7%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
41 .6%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  59.3%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  26.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  5.5%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  1 1.5%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  27.3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  102  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  7.9%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  30  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  291  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  17.3%  of  their  age  group:  21.2%  for  White 
and  15.3%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
Q problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  14  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  8 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Marlboro  County.  The  43.0% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  29.4%  in  poverty,  49.2%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20. 1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
76.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  35.0%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  57.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  70.6%  were  not  poor  and  39.4%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  85.7%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  80.3%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  38.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*'  grade  math  and  50.1%  for  8 grade  reading,  49.7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"*  grade,  and  50.8%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  21.9%  of 
3rd  graders  and  13.0%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  16.2%  of  graders  and 
8.2%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
WWW,  sckidscount.  org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (kha2el@0gc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
Indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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XisaD® 

0 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

63 

48 

57 

-9.5% 

+ 18.8% 

10.7 

10.0 

14.3 

34.1% 

43.3%j 

1 40 

White  babies 

2001 

22 

13 

73 

-40.9% 

+0.0% 

9.2 

6.2 

8.2 

-70.9% 

37.8%  i 

1 46 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

41 

35 

44 

+7.3% 

+25.7% 

77.6 

72.9 

78.3 

56.7% 

47.9%  j 

20 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

374 

253 

141 

+62.3% 

-44.3% 

63.3 

52.6 

35.3 

-44.2% 

-32.9%| 

« 

'X 

White  babies 

2001 

725 

80 

37 

-70.4% 

-53.8% 

52.3 

38.3 

23.3 

-55.4% 

-39.7% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

249 

173 

104 

-58.2% 

-39.9% 

70.7 

63.6 

43.2 

-39.0% 

-32.2%1 

« 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

42 

24 

16 

-61.9% 

-33.3% 

2.4 

1.6 

1.3 

-48.5% 

-23.5% 

40 

White  babies 

2001 

14 

4 

4 

-71.4% 

+0.0% 

2.0 

0.6 

0.8 

-62.5% 

78. 6%  1 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  \ 

28 

20 

12 

-57.1% 

-40.0% 

2.7 

2.4 

7.6 

-40.8% 

-32. 8%  1 

i 37 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

82 

48 

37 

-54.9% 

-22,9% 

13.9 

10.0 

9.3 

-33.0% 

-6.8%| 

1 46 

White  babies 

2001 

26 

78 

70 

-67.5% 

-44.4% 

70.9 

8.6 

6.3 

-42.1% 

-26.9% 

46 

ww 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

56 

30 

27 

-57.8% 

-10.0% 

75.9 

77.0 

77.2 

-29.6% 

7.6% 

43 

I- 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

186 

127 

96 

-48.4% 

-24.4% 

31.5 

26.4 

24.0 

-23.7% 

-9.1% 

1 46 

White  babies 

2001 

72 

48 

29 

-59.7% 

+39.6% 

30.7 

23.0 

78.2 

-39.6% 

-20.8% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

114 

79 

67 

-41.2% 

+15.2% 

32.4 

29.0 

27.8 

-14.2% 

-4.3% 

46 

li 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

264 

150 

127 

-51.9% 

-15.3% 

44.7 

31.2 

31.8 

-28.8% 

2.0% 

43 

'1 

White  babies 

2001 

700 

75 

47 

-53.0% 

-37.3% 

47.8 

35.9 

29.6 

-29.3% 

-77.5% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

164 

75 

80 

-57.2% 

+6.7% 

46.6 

27.6 

33.2 

-28.8% 

20.4% 

28 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

224 

258 

260 

+16.1% 

+0.8% 

37.9 

53.6 

65.0 

71.5% 

21.2% 

43 

White  babies 

2001 

43 

66 

72 

+67.4% 

+9.7% 

78.0 

37.6 

45.3 

151.8% 

43.5% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  i 

I 787 

192 

188 

+3.9% 

-2.1% 

51.4 

70.6 

78.0 

51.7% 

70.5% 

38 

t-  'X 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000  ! 

1 2,205 

2,469 

2,539 

+ 15.1% 

+2.8% 

22.7 

36.6 

43.0 

89.2% 

17.4% 

37 

1 

White 

2000  \ 

1 568 

626 

637 

+ 12.1% 

+7.8% 

11.7 

27.3 

26.6 

727.5% 

25.0%] 

1 42 

? '' 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

7,582 

1,782 

7,902 

+20.2% 

+6.7% 

31.8 

48.4 

54.7 

70.0% 

77.7%  i 

1 

iJGD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

228 

166 

87 

-61.8% 

-47.6% 

42.5 

35.1 

19.7  , 

-53.6% 

-43.9% 

31 

White  mates 

2001 

46 

29 

77 

-76.7% 

-62.7% 

38.3 

30.5 

75.3 

-60.1% 

-49.8% 

42 

White  females 

2001 

35 

18 

9 

-74.3% 

-50.0% 

32.1 

27.7 

74.8 

-53.9% 

-37.8% 

47 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

84 

65 

39 

-53.6% 

-40.0% 

53.5 

42.2 

24.5 

-54.2% 

-47.9% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

63 

54 

28 

-55.6% 

-48.1% 

42.0 

38.8 

79.0 

-54.8% 

-57.0% 

77 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

74 

118 

105 

+41.9% 

-11.0% 

13.7 

25.4 

23.3 

70.1% 

-8.3% 

11 

White  males 

2000 

29 

79 

24 

-17.2% 

+26.3% 

24.5 

27.0 

28.2 

15.1% 

34.3% 

White  females 

2000 

12 

14 

13 

+8.3% 

-7.1% 

10.7 

77.7 

76.4 

53.3% 

-7.3% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

20 

58 

48 

+ 140.0% 

-17.2% 

12.0 

37.8 

32.6 

171.7% 

-73.8%  1 

1 ^ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

i 73 

27 

19 

+46.2% 

-29.6% 

8.8 

20.7 

74.2 

61.4% 

-29.4%! 

6- 

'.X-  ^ 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

273 

83 

152 

-44.3% 

+83.1% 

50.8 

18.6 

38.3 

-24.6% 

105.9%! 

39 

% ■ % 

White  mates 

2002 

44 

17 

76 

-63.6% 

-5.9% 

47.5 

20.7 

28.7 

-32.3% 

35.7% 

IL 

White  females 

2002 

1 39 

11 

21 

-46.2% 

+90.9% 

33.9 

74.9 

30.9 

-8.8% 

707. 4%  1 

2Z- 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 104 

26 

70 

-32.7% 

+169.2% 

62.6 

78.3 

48.6 

-22.4% 

765.6%! 

^ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 82 

28 

45 

-45.1% 

+60.7% 

56.2 

79.7 

35.2 

-37.4% 

84.3%  1 

34 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

1 292 

132 

142 

-51.4% 

+7.6% 

54.3 

29.5 

35.8 

-34.1% 

21.4% 

43 

White  males 

2002  ! 

1 48 

26 

79 

-60.4% 

-26.9% 

45.3 

37.7 

33.3 

-26.5% 

5.0% 

44 

White  females 

2002 

« 

19 

16 

-62.8% 

-75.8% 

37.4 

25.7 

23.2 

-38.0% 

-9.7% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

2002 

777 

51 

65 

-44.4% 

+27.5% 

70.1 

35.9 

45.5 

-35.1%> 

26.7% 

43 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

34 

42 

-47.5% 

+23.5% 

54.8 

23.0 

32.8 

-40.1% 

42.6% 

42 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

1 

277 

174 

-33.3% 

-37.2% 

50.5 

54.7 

45.0 

-10.9% 

-17.7% 

44 

White  males 

1998 

47 

43 

76 

-66.0% 

-62.8% 

43.5 

48.3 

23.2 

-46.7% 

-52.0% 

45 

White  females 

1998 

1 24 

46 

20 

-16.7% 

-56.5% 

27.9 

48.4 

29.4 

5.4% 

-39.3% 

47 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

1 ^25 

105 

71 

-43.2% 

-32.4% 

68.3 

65.6 

60.5 

-11.4% 

-7.8% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1 61 

83 

67 

+9.8% 

-19.3% 

46.2 

57.2 

50.8 

10.0% 

-0.8% 

38 

J 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate'in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 


best  copy 
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1: 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

439 

206 

219 

-50.1% 

+6.3% 

75.4 

43.4 

61.9 

-17.9% 

42.6% 

White  males 

2002 

94 

34 

29 

-69.1% 

-14.7% 

67.1 

37.4 

48.3 

-28.0% 

29.1% 

^ White  females 

2002 

72 

42 

31 

-56.9% 

-26.2% 

60.0 

43.3 

46.3 

-22.8% 

6.9% 

"'C*  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

128 

58 

72 

-43.8% 

+24.1% 

85.9 

45.0 

72.7 

-75.4% 

67.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

142 

71 

86 

-39.4% 

+21.1% 

83.5 

45.8 

67.7 

-78.9% 

47.8% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

413 

211 

176 

-57.4% 

-16.6% 

69.7 

44.4 

49.9 

-28.4% 

12.4% 

It  White  males 

2002 

91 

35 

25 

-72.5% 

-28.6% 

63.2 

38.0 

47.7 

-34.0% 

9.7% 

u 

i.  White  females 

2002 

54 

36 

20 

-63.0% 

-44.4% 

44.6 

37.5 

30.3 

-32.1% 

-79.2% 

m - African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

129 

69 

65 

-49.6% 

-5.8% 

84.9 

53.5 

65.7 

-22.6% 

22.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

135 

68 

66 

-51.1% 

-2.9% 

78.5 

43.9 

52.0 

-33.8% 

78.5% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

248 

202 

NA 

-18.5% 

NA 

49.6 

53.9 

NA 

8.7% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

46 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.5 

53.6 

NA 

75.3% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

22 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.2 

36.8 

NA 

30.5% 

. Ms 

' K African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

99 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

63.5 

67.9 

NA 

-2.5% 

& African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

81 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

48.5 

55.2 

NA 

13.8% 

# Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
J attempt) 

2002 

270 

196 

150 

-44.4% 

-23.5% 

61.8 

49.4 

50.3 

-18.6% 

1.8% 

i White  males 

2002 

39 

28 

9 

-76.9% 

-67.9% 

47.6 

38.4 

78.0 

-62.2% 

-53.1% 

White  females 

2002 

38 

20 

21 

-44.7% 

+5.0% 

38.8 

26.0 

39.6 

2.7% 

52.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

103 

82 

56 

-45.6% 

-37.7% 

80.5 

66.7 

65.7 

-19.1% 

-2.4% 

ffW 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

90 

66 

63 

-30.0% 

-4.5% 

69.8 

53.2 

58.3 

-76.5% 

9.6% 

^ i Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
^11  in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

201 

186 

201 

+0.1% 

+8.2% 

33.8 

35.5 

42.4 

25.4% 

19.5% 

J White  males 

2000-02 

44 

50 

45 

+3.0% 

-9.3% 

36.2 

43.9 

48.2 

33.2% 

70.0% 

J White  females 

2000-02 

48 

39 

32 

-31.9% 

-76.0% 

39.9 

41.0 

47.6 

4.3% 

1.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

61 

65 

81 

+32.8% 

+25.6% 

32.8 

36.2 

50.3 

53.4% 

38.8% 

3 African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

48 

33 

42 

-12.5% 

+29.2% 

28.8 

23.7 

29.9 

3.6% 

25.9% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

299 

1,066 

1,049 

+250.8% 

-1.6% 

31.4 

36.0 

28.1 

-10.6% 

-22.0% 

L J White  males 

NA 

44 

110 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.7 

27.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

- 

White  females 

NA 

35 

218 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.3 

37.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

100 

434 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.0 

55.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1 f20 

304 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.7 

31.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ 

iEMSOjJOae,  „ - 

i Poverty  Rate 

2000 

3,443 

2,919 

2,181 

-36.7% 

-25.3% 

31.1 

34.7 

29.4 

-5.5% 

-15.3% 

r 

^ White  children 

2000 

671 

592 

387 

-42.3% 

-34.6% 

13.7 

17.4 

14.1 

2.9% 

-79.0% 

1 1 African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

2,699 

2,327 

1,794 

-33.5% 

-22.9% 

44.9 

46.4 

38.3 

-14.6% 

-17.4% 

H Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 35,237 

$ 33,942 

$ 36,609 

+3.9% 

+7.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

p-4  White  families 

2000 

$ 38,930 

$ 41,519 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 30,887 

$ 26,757 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

na\ 

r 

/M5O3@03od8  Pasteo© 

§E  ’ Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 

60 

39 

-57.1% 

-35.0% 

7.1 

6.0 

4.8 

-32.5% 

-20.0% 

White 

2001 

30 

22 

10 

-66.7% 

-54.5% 

5.2 

5.5 

3.3 

-36.2% 

-40.0% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

61 

38 

29 

-52.5% 

-23. 7% 

8.7 

6.3 

5.6 

-35.7% 

-11.1% 

Delinguency 

2002 

29 

90 

102 

+251.7% 

+ 13.3% 

1.5 

5.5 

7.9 

427.1% 

43.8% 

White  males 

2002 

\ 12 

33 

16 

+33.3% 

-57.5% 

2.6 

8.1 

6.4 

146.2% 

-27.0% 

White  females 

2002 

2 

8 

11 

+450.0% 

+37.5% 

0.5 

2.3 

5.0 

900. 0%o 

117.4% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

13 

37 

51 

+292.3% 

+37.8% 

2.5 

8.3 

11.9 

374.4% 

42.9%! 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 2 

12 

24 

+ 1100.0% 

+ 100.0% 

0.4 

2.9 

6.0 

1400.0% 

106.9% 

J 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAPfor  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  8,701  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  4,587  were  White,  3,731 
were  African-American,  and  383  were  other  races.  There  were  8,376  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  8,470  in  1980, 
9,516  in  1970,  and  10,704  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  36.4%  in  1960,  32.5%  in  1970,  and  27.1%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  2,785  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.7%  of  the  overall  population:  6.5%  of  Whites  and  9.4%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

47.3% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  4.4%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.8%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  1.8%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  30.4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  39.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  42  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  8.0%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4. 1%  of  all  White  and  14.2%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  97.6%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  99  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  18.9%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  12.9%  of  all  White  and  28.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  88.9%  were  born  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children’s  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  164  babies,  32.3%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
26.4%  of  White  and  41.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  49.8%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  36.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (34.5%  of  Whites  and  39.8%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  31.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(39.1%  of  Whites  and  18.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  164 
babies,  31.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  36.2% 
and  in  1960  it  was  15.8%.  In  2001,  15.0%  of  White  children  and  56.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  91  babies,  17.4%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  255,  constituting  48.8%  of  all  babies,  29.5%  of  White  babies, 
and  78.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Priorto  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  222  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  123  divorce  decrees  involving  88  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  65  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,779  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  37.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  29.5%  in  1990,  17.9%  in  1980,  and  12.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.1%  of  White  and  63.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
772  or  37.2%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  14.1%  of  White  and  69.6%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  70.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  78.4%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  48.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
68.5%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,264  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  99.1%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  0.9%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  97.2%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  0.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 70.81  for  centers  and  $ 62.50  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  18.2%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  16.7%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  63.6%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  83.3%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  63.6%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  66.7%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  63.6%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  0%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a 
high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  212  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  30.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
48.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  14.8%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.0%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  609  or  7.0%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  139  or  1.6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  17  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  20  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  185  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  52  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9. 1%  for  physical  abuse,  9. 1%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental  injury, 
16.4%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  5.5%  for  medical  neglect,  56.4%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  3.6%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  1 10  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  47.3%  were  male,  52.7%  were  female;  43.6%  were  White,  56.4%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  37.4%  were  ages  0-5,  42.1%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  20.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
31.8%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  45.5%  in  single  parent  families,  12.7%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
10.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  38  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.4  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  15.8%  0-2,  10.5%  3-5,  18.4%  6-10,  7.9% 
11-13,  and  47.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  39.5%  males  and  60.5%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
42.1%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  42.1%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  13.2%  for  independent  living,  2.6%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.15  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.75  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


O ' This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
EI^Cis  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,040  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,002  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  23.7%  of  all  children  and  youth:  12.6%  of  Whites  and  35.9%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
111999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  22.9%,  it  was 
13.9%  in  1979  and  23.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  27.3%  of  children  0-5 
(13.7%  White,  44.5%  African-American  and  Other),  and  21.6%  of  children  6-17  (11.8%  White,  32.4%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  16.0%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  43.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  11.0%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
61.3%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  4,309  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,269  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  farmlies. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

947 

1 1 .0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,040 

23.7% 

567 

12.6% 

1,473 

35.9% 

Under  125% 

2,588 

30.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

3,124 

36.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

3,613 

42.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

3,997 

46.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

4,309 

50.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

8,701 

4,587 

4,114 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $41,701.  In  1989  it  was  $40,389,  and  1979,  it 
was  $42,554,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$20,797  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $52,999  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Newberry  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  2.0%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  235'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Fanulies  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  33.6  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 251, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  786  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 227.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  120,  or  22.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  140, 
or  26.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  67  or  21.0%  of  Whites  and  73  or  35.8%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  3 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  62  or  11.9%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  10.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  18  or  1.2%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  0.7%  of  White  babies  and  2.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $14,876  and  $86,068  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,460  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $770,127  for  all 
low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $479,449  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  0.1%  from 
12.0  to  12.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  6.1%  from  8.3  to  7.8  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  19.1%  from  15.5  to  18.5  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  7 White  and  1 1 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  6 White  and 

12  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


7 

■ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Inluries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Newberry  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,085  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  1 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  54.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  pubhc  health  chnics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  1.7%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  363  to  544  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identific 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  4 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  13  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  4 youth  under  15  and  55  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


’ Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
. taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  870  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  i 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  525  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  277  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  4 in 
Newberry  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  540  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  360  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  716  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  436  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,152  uninsured  children  in  Newberry  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  8 nurses,  compared  with  4 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 tlu-ough  18  in  Newberry  County  has  increased  by  81.6%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  47.7%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$9.7  millioa 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Newberry  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  4,147. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Totai 

Children  under  1 

118 

206 

61 

4 

389 

Children  1-5 

368 

728 

85 

34 

1,215 

Children  6-14 

537 

1,255 

43 

46 

1,881 

Children  15-18 

205 

432 

16 

9 

662 

Total 

1,228 

2,621 

205 

93 

4,147 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  28.2%  for  Whites  and  24.1%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  sod 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear. 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

43  children  not  ready  10. 1%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

23  children  failing  5.3%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

68  children  failing  1 5.2%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

83  children  over-age  19.1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
247  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  146  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  26.4%  and  16.2%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  13.7%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  18.0%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  10.1%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  19.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.2%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  AcmEVEMENT 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  ised  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  277  speech  and  language  impaired,  525  learning  disabled,  48  emotionally 
disabled,  157  mentally  impaired,  and  30  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  18.0%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

108  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  35.0%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Newberry  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  53.7%  to  33.7%  in  math  and  from 
45.1%  to  26.5%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  30.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  41.1%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  39.2%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  34.5%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  48.2%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  27.8%  in  1990  and  23.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  54.5%,  but  in  2002  33.0%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  53.4%  in  1999  and  48.9%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  14.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  746  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  128  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

39.6 

24.7 

23.9 

54.0 

45.6 

4 

29.6 

16.0 

11.8 

47.5 

35.7 

5 

34.8 

22.2 

13.6 

50.8 

43.7 

6 

45.1 

23.2 

20.4 

76.4 

55.8 

7 

53.2 

36.3 

30.6 

76.3 

67.3 

8 

55.1 

31.0 

29.9 

80.2 

70.3 

Basic 

3 

39.3 

32.6 

35.9 

42.4 

43.2 

4 

41.1 

40.0 

45.1 

39.6 

40.2 

5 

42.2 

40.7 

44.3 

38.9 

45.2 

6 

33.0 

37.9 

48.0 

17.9 

30.1 

7 

28.0 

36.3 

32.7 

20.2 

23.4 

8 

34.1 

45.0 

50.6 

16.4 

29.7 

Proficient 

3 

14.2 

27.0 

25.0 

2.9 

9.6 

4 

18.3 

27.0 

25.5 

6.5 

18.8 

5 

16.0 

23.1 

26.1 

10.3 

8.9 

6 

14.6 

24.2 

19.4 

4.7 

11.5 

7 

10.2 

14.2 

17.3 

2.6 

7.5 

8 

9.2 

22.0 

13.8 

3.4 

0.0 

Advanced 

3 

7.0 

15.7 

15.2 

0.7 

1.6 

4 

11.0  1 

17.0 

17.6 

6.5 

5.4 

5 

7.0 

13.9 

15.9 

0.0 

2.2 

6 

7.3  n 

14.7 

12.2 

0.9 

2.7 

7 

8.6 

13.3 

19.4 

0.9 

1.9 

8 

1.7 

2.0 

5.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  18.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  679 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  158  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

33.1 

17.0 

9.8 

55.1 

37.6 

4 

36.4 

25.0 

11.8 

61.2 

38.4 

5 

39.2 

27.8 

12.5 

59.7 

47.0 

6 

50.1 

36.8 

23.5 

75.5 

60.7 

7 

43.6 

29.2 

15.2 

70.2 

57.0 

8 

42.6 

25.0 

14.0 

72.4 

49.5 

Basic 

3 

37.6 

33.0 

38.0 

35.3 

43.2 

4 

40.0 

42.0 

36.3 

34.5 

48.2 

5 

43.8 

52.8 

44.3 

36.3 

43.3 

6 

30.7 

29.5 

42.9 

22.6 

28.6 

7 

39.0 

48.7 

46.5 

27.2 

34.6 

8 

39.5 

46.0 

51.2 

22.4 

42.3 

Proficient 

3 

27.0 

44.3 

48.9 

9.6 

17.6 

4 

22.1 

33.0 

47.1 

4.3 

11.6 

5 

16.1 

17.6 

42.0 

4.0 

9.0 

6 

17.0 

30.5 

27.6 

1.9 

10.7 

7 

14.3 

18.6 

30.3 

2.6 

7.5 

8 

16.9 

29.0 

31.4 

4.3 

8.1 

Advanced 

3 

2.3 

5.7 

3.3 

0.0  ^ 

1.6 

4 

1.5 

0.0 

4.9 

0.0  ^ 

1.8 
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Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


156  students  drop  out  annually  32.0%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  38.8%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  39.1%  during  1985-89,  and  26.9% 
during  1990-94,  31.1%  during  1995-97  and  31.9%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  99.6%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
0.4%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦ 12*^  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8^^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8^^  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  9 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  69 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  26.6%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  29.6%  to  60.7%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

A nOT  .FSCFNT  RISK  B EHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source;  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  abohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7*'  and  8*'  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille: 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


* Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  D AOD  AS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latestNewberry  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the 
JC>K.ids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27“/o  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  58  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  34  in  2000  and  48  in  2001.  This  represented  4.6%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in. 2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  2.9%  for 
Whites  and  6.9%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  79.2%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Newberry  County  has  decreased  by  29.4 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  19.4%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  39.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  160  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  15.0%  were  age  12  or  younger,  32.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  52.5%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  10.9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  22  Juvenile  cases  constituting  1 1.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely 'to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  33.0%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
32.0%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  35.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  18.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  58.0%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  20.0%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
49.0%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  48.1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  15.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  0.7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  12.2%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  26.6%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  84  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  5.2%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  7 Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


O 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  290  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  13.2%  of  their  age  group:  1 1.7%  for  White 
and  14.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  15  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  5 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during’the  five- 
year  period,  and  3 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Newberry  County.  The  37.3% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  23.7%  in  poverty,  31.9%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
81.1%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  51.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  62.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  76.3%  were  not  poor  and  49.8%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  88.1%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  89.9%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  44.9%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8‘^  grade  math  and  57.4%  for  8^*"  grade  reading,  65.0%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10^^  grade,  and  68.1%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  29.3%  of 
3rd  graders  and  17.9%  of  8*"  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  21.2%  of  3*^^  graders  and 
10.9%  of  8*^"  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 


All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to; 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@,drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Newberry  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

Most 

Most 

Percent 

Percent 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Percent 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Recent 

Data 

Change 

80-pres 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Change 

80-pres 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199< 

KM 

(Q 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

47 

56 

62 

+31.9% 

+ 10.7% 

10.3 

11.6 

11.9 

15.5% 

2.2%\ 

i 39 

White  babies 

2001 

20 

77 

33 

+65.0% 

+94.7% 

8.7 

7.5 

70.3 

18.4% 

36.9%  j 

44 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

27 

39 

29 

+7.4% 

-25.6% 

72.0 

75.3 

74.2 

18.5% 

-7.7% 

1 22 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

206 

195  : 

140 

+32.0% 

-28.2% 

45.2 

40.5 

26.8 

-40.7% 

-33.9%, 

32 

White  babies 

2001 

69 

69  : 

67 

-2.9% 

-2.9% 

29.9 

30.5 

27.0 

-29.8% 

-37.2%] 

32 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

137 

126 

73 

-46.7% 

-42.1% 

60.9 

49.4 

35.8 

-41.2%, 

-27.6%  1 

! 34 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

22 

18 

18 

-18.2% 

+0.0% 

1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

-21.4%, 

0.1% 

I 16 

White  babies 

2001 

8 

6 

7 

-72.5% 

+ 16.7% 

7.0 

0.8 

0.8 

-23.9% 

-6.7% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

14 

12 

77 

-27.4% 

-8.3% 

2.7 

7.6 

7.8 

-73.6% 

79.7%| 

I 78 

‘ S-  ’ 
1^' 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

41 

27 

42 

+2.4% 

+55.6% 

9.0 

5.6 

8.0 

-11.0% 

42.5%j 

23 

White  babies 

2007 

9 

8 

73 

+44.4% 

+62.5% 

3.9 

3.5 

4.7 

5.2% 

75.8% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2007 

32 

19 

29 

-9.4% 

+52.6% 

74.2 

7.5 

74.2 

0.0% 

90.8% 

34 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

92 

84 

99 

+7.6% 

+17.9% 

20.2 

17.5 

18.9 

-6.3%, 

8.2%J 

18 

White  babies 

2001 

26 

27 

41 

+57.7% 

-51.9% 

77.3 

77.9 

72.9 

74.6% 

8.0% 

5 

r^lH 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

66 

57 

58 

-12.1% 

-1.8% 

29.3 

22.4 

28.4 

-3.7% 

27.2% 

1 33 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

195 

153 

164 

-15.9% 

+7.2% 

42.8 

31.8 

31.4 

-26.6%, 

-1.3%, 

40 

White  babies 

2001 

62 

43 

87 

+30.6% 

+88.4% 

26.8 

79.0 

25.4 

-5.4% 

33.5% 

79 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

133 

110 

83 

-37.6% 

-24.5% 

59.7 

43.7 

40.7 

-31.2% 

-5.7% 

23 

r#-' 

Births  to  single  mothers"" 

2001 

127 

196 

255 

+ 100.8% 

+30.1% 

27.9 

40.7 

48.8 

75.2%, 

19.8% 

27 

White  babies 

2001 

8 

19 

94 

+1075.0% 

+394.7% 

3.5 

8.4 

29.5 

751.8% 

250.9% 

5 

?■ 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

119 

177 

161 

+35.3% 

-9.0% 

52.9 

69.4 

78.9 

49.2% 

73.7%  I 



; 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,395 

2,125 

2,779 

+99.2% 

+30.8% 

17.9 

29.5 

37.3 

108.2%, 

26.3%, 

19 

White 

2000 

418 

586 

714 

+70.8% 

+21.8% 

8.3 

73.6 

77.7 

705.5% 

25.4% 

8 

i' 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

970 

1,516 

2,065 

+ 7 72.9% 

+36.2% 

33.2 

53.4 

63.7 

90.1% 

78.2% 

73 

teOD 

1 ^ 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 ' 

2001 

162 

113 

43 

-73.5% 

-61.9% 

34.0 

22.4 

10.1 

-70.3%, 

-54.9%, 

14 

White  males 

2001 

19 

70 

8 

-57.9% 

-20.0% 

73.3 

8.7 

7.7 

-46.6% 

-72.3% 

7 

White  females 

2001 

12 

8 

2 

-83.3% 

-75.0% 

77.2 

5.6 

2.3 

-79.5% 

-58.9% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

I 84 

58 

20 

-76.2% 

-65.5% 

70.0 

43-6 

78.7 

-73-3% 

-57.7% 

45 

S 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

47 

37 

12 

-74.5% 

-67.6% 

44.8 

34.9 

70.3 

-77.0%, 

-70.5% 

78 

P'^ 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000  I 

81 

132 

107 

+32.1% 

-18.9% 

16.0 

26.5 

22.1 

38.1% 

-16.6% 

17 

Wh/fe  males 

2000 

79 

19 

75 

-21.1% 

-21.1% 

74.0 

75.5 

73.8 

-1.4% 

-77.0% 

73 

White  females 

2000  i 

1 5 

17 

7 

+40.0% 

-58.8% 

4.3 

72.4 

7.3 

69.8% 

-47.7% 

6 

1 i 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000  1 

1 34 

62 

56 

+64.7% 

-9.7% 

26.4 

52.4 

39.6 

50.0% 

-24.4% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

\ 23 

34 

29 

+26.1% 

-14.7% 

79.5 

28.7 

27.0 

7.7% 

-25.3% 

28 

1 -■;' 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards"" 

2002 

271 

85 

176 

-35.1% 

+107.1% 

49.2 

17.9 

39.6 

-19.5% 

121.2%,] 

1 35 

While  males 

2002  1 

1 57 

9 

22 

-67.4% 

+ 144.4% 

38.5 

7.8 

24.7 

-35.8% 

276.7% 

37 

White  females 

2002 

38 

17 

22 

-42.1% 

+29.4% 

29.5 

73.2 

23.9 

-19.0% 

87.7% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

97 

22 

75 

-22.7% 

+240.9% 

66.9 

27.4 

54.0 

-19.3% 

752.3%] 

40 

f¥ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

78 

37 

57 

-26.9% 

+54.1% 

67.9 

28.7 

45.6 

-26.3%, 

58.9%  1 

1 42 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards"" 

2002 

239 

64 

146 

-38.9% 

+128.1% 

43.2 

13.5 

33.1 

-23.4% 

145.2% 

j ^ 

White  males 

2002 

49 

12 

75 

-69.4% 

+25.0% 

32.9 

70.3 

77.0 

-48.3% 

65.0% 

37 

White  females 

2002 

26 

6 

9 

-65.4% 

+50.0% 

20.2 

4.7 

9.8 

-51.5% 

708.5% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

92 

22 

75 

-78.5% 

+240.9% 

63.5 

22.0 

55.7 

-13.2% 

750.5% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

70 

24 

47 

-32.9% 

+95.8% 

55.7 

78.6 

37.6 

-31.8% 

702.2% 

43 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

188 

148 

153 

-18.6% 

+3.4%. 

39.2 

34.5 

38.9 

-0.8% 

12.8% 

35 

White  males 

7998 

32 

32 

17 

-46.9% 

-46.9% 

28.8 

27.6 

77.0 

-47.0% 

-38.4% 

35 

White  females 

1998 

20 

75 

12 

-40.0% 

-20.0% 

76.0 

75.8 

74.5 

-9.4% 

-8.2% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

69 

55 

65 

-5.8% 

+78.2% 

57.0 

53.9 

59.6 

4.6% 

70.6% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

65 

46 

59 

-9.2% 

+28.3% 

57.0 

40.3 

58.8 

3.2% 

45.9% 

46 

1 

'Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
"1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


*"  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1980  and  1990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Newberry  county 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

|l: 

i 

4 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1 1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres  1 

iM  Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

226 

138 

228 

+0.9% 

+65.2% 

53.7 

33.7 

55.1 

2.6% 

63.5% 

White  males 

2002 

43 

26 

31 

-27.9% 

+ 19.2% 

32.3 

20.8 

31.0 

-4.0% 

49.0%o 

1 White  females 

2002 

43 

24 

26 

-39.5% 

+8.3% 

39.8 

22.2 

29.9 

-24.9% 

34.7% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

56 

46 

93 

+66.1% 

+ 102.2% 

72.7 

52.3 

80.2 

10.3% 

53.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

84 

42 

78 

-7.1% 

+85. 7% 

81.5 

47.7 

70.3 

-13. 7% 

47.4%o 

^ 4 Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

191 

108 

176 

-7.9% 

+63.0% 

45.1 

26.5 

42.6 

-5.5% 

60.8% 

. White  males 

2002 

37 

22 

25 

-32.4% 

+73.6% 

27.8 

17.6 

25.0 

-10.1% 

42.0%, 

^ White  females 

2002 

20 

14 

12 

-40.0% 

-14.3% 

18.2 

13.1 

14.0 

-23.1% 

6.9%, 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

57 

42 

84 

+47.4% 

+ 100.0% 

72.2 

47.7 

72.4 

0.3% 

51.8%, 

A frican  American  and  0th er  females 

2002 

77 

30 

55 

-28.6% 

+83.3% 

75.5 

34.1 

49.5 

-34.4% 

45.2%o 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

131 

167 

NA 

+27.5% 

NA 

27.8 

38.0 

NA 

36.7% 

3 White  males 

7998 

NA 

29 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

78.7 

24.3 

NA 

34.3%, 

i « White  females 

7998 

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.6 

10.0 

NA 

31.6%, 

; 3 African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

46 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

54.8 

63.9 

NA 

16.6%, 

l 1 African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

47 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.5 

64.9 

NA 

49.2%, 

i lExit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

180 

88 

108 

-40.0% 

+22.7% 

41.2 

24.8 

35.0 

-15.0% 

41.1% 

White  mates 

2002 

28 

20 

77 

-60. 7% 

-45.0% 

24.6 

76.7 

15.3 

-37.8% 

-5.0%, 

White  females 

2002 

27 

10 

14 

-48.1% 

+40.0% 

18.4 

9.7, 

17.7 

-3.8% 

82.5% 

B African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

65 

38 

35 

-46.2% 

-7.9% 

73.9 

58.5 

56.5 

-23.5% 

-3.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

60 

20 

44 

-26. 7% 

+ 120.0%> 

68.2 

31.8 

47.8 

-29.9%, 

50.3% 

O Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
O in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

167 

161 

156 

-6.5% 

-3.0% 

30.9 

29.3 

32.0 

3.7% 

9.2% 

□ White  males 

2000-02 

35 

50 

35 

+0.5% 

-30.0% 

24.3 

32.8 

28.3 

16.6%, 

-73.6% 

White  females 

2000-02 

27 

30 

35 

+30.8% 

+ 15.6% 

18.0 

22.1 

25.3 

40.4%, 

14. 7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

56 

46 

56 

+ 1.5% 

+23.8% 

44.8 

34.9 

46.3 

3.4%, 

32.8% 

L.’  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

50 

36 

30 

-40.0% 

-15.5% 

39.8 

27.4 

28.6 

-28.3%, 

4.2%, 

l'^  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

1,138 

1,111 

1,226 

+7.7% 

+ 10.4% 

29.1 

31.4 

26.6 

-8.4% 

-15.1% 

1 1 White  males 

NA 

337 

323 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.7 

29.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

O White  females 

NA 

161 

229 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13.9 

22.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12  African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

331 

265 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51.7 

39.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

fj  African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

309 

294 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.3 

38.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

' : '.-'i 

m 

1^  Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1,178 

1,897 

2,040 

+73.2% 

+7.5% 

13.9 

22.9 

23.7 

70.5% 

3.5%j 

White  children 

2000 

321 

486 

567 

+76.6% 

+ 16.7% 

6.4 

10.6 

12.6 

96.9% 

78.9% 

p African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

857 

1,411 

1,473 

+71.9% 

+4.4% 

24.8 

38.1 

35.9 

44.9%o 

-5.7% 

Ip  Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 42,554 

$ 40,389 

$41,701 

-2.0% 

+3.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 46,096 

$ 48,075 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  I 

1 $ 35,097 

$ 28,278 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

W/l 

I 

so© 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001  I 

1 63 

42 

48 

-23.8% 

: +14.3% 

5.9 

4.0 

4.6 

-21.9% 

15.0% 

A White 

2001 

78 

17 

17 

-5.6% 

+0.0% 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

1.4% 

0.0% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

45 

25 

31 

-31.1% 

+24.0% 

10.2 

5.7 

6.9 

-32.6% 

21.1% 

Delinquency 

2002 

63 

98 

84 

+33.3% 

-14.3% 

3.7 

6.7 

5.2 

41.0% 

-22.1% 

White  males 

2002 

10 

32 

24 

+ 140.0% 

-25.0% 

7.9 

6.5 

5.2 

174.6%, 

-19.7%, 

White  females 

2002 

11 

21 

12 

+9.1%> 

-42.9% 

2.3 

4.8 

2.7 

18.6%, 

-43.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

19 

32 

36 

+89.5% 

+ 12.5% 

5.6 

10.9 

10.3 

83. 7%o 

-5.6%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  i 

I 23 

13 

12 

-47.8% 

-7.7% 

7.1 

5.2 

3.4 

-51.7%, 

-34.1%, 

n 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  15,132  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  12,835  were  White,  1,688 
were  African-American,  and  609  were  other  races.  There  were  14,058  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  14,205  in  1980, 
14,162  in  1970,  and  14,649  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  22.9%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  36.4%  in  1960,  34.8%  in  1970,  and  29.2%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  4,801  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.3%  of  the  overall  population:  6.8%  of  Whites  and  9.8%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

15.2% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  4.0%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  1 .8%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  1.6%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 

Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  28.5%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  45  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.7%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  5.6%  of  all  White  and  6.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  82.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  120  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  15.3%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  14.0%  of  all  White  and  25.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  77.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


O 
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Education  of  Mothers  Givin2  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  207  babies,  26.4%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
25.3%  of  White  and  35.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  51.3%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  38.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (38.3%  of  Whites  and  40.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  35.0%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(36.4%  of  Whites  and  23.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  105 
babies,  13.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  16.7% 
and  in  1960  it  was  4.4%.  In  2001,  10.6%  of  White  children  and  35.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  136  babies,  17.3%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  241,  constituting  30.7%  of  all  babies,  26.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  65.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,238  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  253  divorce  decrees  involving  177  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  101  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,407  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  25.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  18.7%  in  1990,  13.3%  in  1980,  and  9.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  22.3%  of  White  and  43.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,052  or  25.0%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  20.9%  of  White  and  48.0%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  65.6%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  70.4%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  49.7%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
63 . 1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  1,889  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  88.8%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  1 1 .2%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  87.6%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.3%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 67.85  for  centers  and  $ 63.51  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  7.7%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  20%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  76.9%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  60%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  30.8%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  20%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  30.8%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  80%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  20%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  409  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  33.8%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
58.4%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  19.7%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  hrge  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  7.1%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  621  or  4.1%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  302  or  2.0%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  29  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  127  or  0.8%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  358  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  147  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  10.8%  for  physical  abuse,  8.1%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  34.5%  for  physical  neglect,  3.4%  for  educational  neglect,  1.4%  for  medical  neglect,  41.2%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.7%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  256  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.2%  were  male,  48.8%  were  female;  87.5%  were  White,  12.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  46.2%  were  ages  0-5,  39.0%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  14.7%  were  ages  13-17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
49.2%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  30.5%  in  single  parent  families,  16.8%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
3.5%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  139  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.9  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  23.7%  0-2,  14.4%  3-5, 27.3%  6-10,  15.1% 
11-13,  and  19.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  54.0%  males  and  46.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
31.7%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  48.9%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  3.6%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  1 .4%  for  independent  living,  14.4%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.38  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.74  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


.*  This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


. Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  2,165  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,083  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  14.6%  of  all  children  and  youth:  13.3%  of  Whites  and  21.9%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  14.1%,  it  was 
16.6%  in  1979  and  18.9%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  16.1%  of  children  0-5 
(13.0%  White,  30.8%  African-American  and  Other),  and  12.3%  of  children  6-17  (11.7%  White,  15.8%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  12.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantia  lly  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  34.3%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  6.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
65.9%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  5,907  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  3,742  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,041 

7.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

2,165 

14.6% 

1,681 

13.3% 

484 

21.9% 

Under  125% 

3,095 

20.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

4,076 

27.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

4,794 

32.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

5,215 

35.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

5,907 

39.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

15,132 

12,835 

2,297 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $46,540.  In  1989  it  was  $46,691,  and  1979,  it 
was  $40,999,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,094  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $54,606  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Oconee  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.9%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  277’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  19.9  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 261, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  672  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 247.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  174,  or  22.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  193, 
or  24.6%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  164  or  23.5%  of  Whites  and  29  or  33.0%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 
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Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  55  or  7.0%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  8.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.9%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  32  or  1.4%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
1.4%  of  White  babies  and  0.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $11,577  and  $76,601  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,191  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $924,318  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $578,144  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  29.9%  from 
9.7  to  6.8  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  7.6%  from  7.3  to  6.7  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  71.5%  from  25.7  to  7.3  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  14  White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  15  White  and 

8 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Oconee  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  2,162  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  5 White  and  African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  12  White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  53.4%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  6.1%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  578  to  867  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identific 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  10  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  1 youth  under  15  and  62  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  1 7%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fhiit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  19.8%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  40.1%  by  age  13,  and  54.3%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.1%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26. 1%  of  White  male  and  24. 1%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  20.2%  of  African-American  males  and  10.6%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (10.9%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(22.6%  compared  with  1.5%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  suostance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,513  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  ft 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,121  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  348  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  3 in 
Oconee  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  938  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  625  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  982  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  915  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,897  uninsured  children  in  Oconee  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  13  nurses,  compared  with  3 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Oconee  County  has  increased  by  123.0%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  38.1%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$13.5  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Oconee  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  5,764.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

383 

63 

34 

6 

486 

Children  1-5 

1,303 

297 

120 

42 

1,762 

Children  6-14 

1,961 

433 

110 

85 

2,589 

Children  15  - 18 

742 

130 

33 

22 

927 

Total 

4,389 

923 

297 

155 

5,764 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  25.1%  for  Whites  and  37.0%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

136  children  not  ready  17.4%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

57  children  failing  7.1%  children  failing 
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FaUures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

1 10  children  failing  14. 1%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

156  children  over-age  20.6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
286  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  372  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  17.4%  and  23.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  23.8%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  22.6%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  17.4%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  20.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  23.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  348  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,121  learning  disabled,  205  emotionally 
disabled,  151  mentally  impaired,  and  228  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  20.4%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

153  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  24.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Oconee  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  52.7%  to  23.5%  in  math  and  from 
36.6%  to  17.3%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  30.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  23.4%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  25.9%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  30.4%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  30.5%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  25.9%  in  1990  and  17.8%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  37.8%,  but  in  2002  21.2%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  39.8%  in  1999  and  34.8%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  33.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  769  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  386  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

23.7 

22.6 

19.1 

40.5 

33.3 

4 

22.0 

16.3 

19.9 

35.9 

42.9 

5 

24.3 

23.7 

18.2 

37.2 

40.6 

6 

29.0 

30.3 

19.6 

59.6 

37.5 

7 

38.1 

39.7 

28.3 

63.2 

47.1 

8 

37.3 

37.8 

28.7 

58.6 

50.7 

Basic 

3 

43.3 

42.6 

43.7 

45.9 

41.7 

4 

37.8 

32.6 

42.5 

35.9 

45.5 

5 

40.3 

36.3 

42.1 

47.4 

43.8 

6 

39.0 

34.0 

46.0 

31.6 

40.6 

7 

31.6 

29.4 

33.8 

23.7 

41.2 

8 

45.1 

41.0 

52.8 

34.3 

43.5 

Proficient 

3 

20.6 

21.7 

22.7 

13.5 

11.7 

4 

25.1 

30.3 

24.3 

20.3 

9.1 

5 

22.9 

24.9 

25.6 

12.8 

12.5 

6 

21.3 

21.5 

25.8 

3.5 

15.6 

7 

14.8 

15.6 

16.6 

9.2 

8.8 

8 

13.6 

16.2 

14.2 

7.1 

4.3 

Advanced 

3 

12.4 

13.0 

14.6 

0.0 

13.3 

4 

15.0 

20.8 

13.4 

7.8 

2.6 

5 

12.4 

15.1 

14.1 

2.6 

3.1 

6 

10.7 

14.2 

8.6 

5.3 

6.3 

7 

15.5 

15.3 

21.3 

3.9 

2.9 

8 

4.0 

5.0 

4.3 

0.0 

1.4 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  27.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  689 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  260  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
0 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

21.2 

23.3 

14.2 

43.2 

18.3 

4 

20.4 

19.0 

15.5 

40.6 

28.6 

5 

25.0 

27.7 

13.8 

50.0 

32.8 

6 

29.8 

35.4 

16.8 

61.4 

29.7 

7 

32.1 

37.9 

16.9 

57.9 

44.1 

8 

32.2 

33.5 

19.9 

61.4 

49.3 

Basic 

3 

40.3 

39.8 

36.6 

40.5 

61.7 

4 

46.2 

45.7 

44.3 

40.6 

58.4 

5 

49.6 

45.8 

53.9 

44.9 

54.7 

6 

35.7 

35.1 

36.8 

28.1 

40.6 

7 

40.8 

39.1 

43.5 

35.5 

42.6 

8 

41.1 

41.5 

42.1 

32.9 

43.5 

Proficient 

3 

35.1 

35.2 

43.0 

16.2 

16.7 

4 

32.3 

34.4 

38.5 

17.2 

13.0 

5 

24.3 

26.2 

30.3 

5.1 

10.9 

6 

27.7 

23.2 

37.1 

8.8 

26.6 

7 

23.8 

21.2 

33.5 

6.6 

11.8 

8 

22.7 

22.3 

31.1 

4.3 

7.2 

Advanced 

3 

3.4 

1.7 

6.1 

0.0 

3.3 

4 

1.2 

0.9 

1.7 

1.6 

0.0 

5 

1.0 

0.3 

2.0 

0.0 

1.6 

6 

6.8 

6.2 

9.3 

1.8 

3.1 

7 

3.3 

1.8 

6.1 

0.0 

1.5 

8 

4.0 

2.7 

7.0 

1.4 

0.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


217  students  drop  out  annually  26.2%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  29.7%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  26.9%  during  1985-89,  and  23.4% 
during  1990-94,  27.0%  during  1995-97  and  33.5%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  99.8%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
0.2%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


ERIC 


* 12^^  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8*^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

This  is  calculated  by  using  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  9 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  181 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  20.0%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  20.4%  to  38.1%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

12.6% 

24.1% 

37.9% 

45.8% 

54.5% 

27.1% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

13.7% 

21.7% 

30.5% 

30.9% 

50.3% 

23.3% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

10.9% 

20.1% 

31.0% 

40.8% 

60.2% 

22.9% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

27.4% 

28.3% 

6.2% 

8.4% 

13.3% 

29.3% 

NA% 

7.1  % 

0.0% 

18.2% 

9.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.0% 

11.6% 

1.4% 

2.0% 

7.8% 

16.8% 

NA% 

3.9% 

0.0% 

7.1% 

3.8% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

36.0% 

27.7% 

16.5% 

14.9% 

38.2% 

40.1% 

21.2% 

19.6% 

26.5% 

22.1% 

24.1% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.1% 

1.4% 

3.9% 

7.2% 

8.2% 

3.3% 

12.4% 

15.9% 

3.5% 

4.9% 

4.2% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

5.8% 

4.4% 

6.1% 

6.6% 

15.8% 

9.3% 

16.4% 

13.7% 

6.6% 

6.1% 

6.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

36.5% 

35.7% 

17.5% 

22.0% 

54.4% 

42.5% 

19.7% 

29.1% 

27.8% 

29.5% 

28.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

13.2% 

12.3% 

2.9% 

5.9% 

35.2% 

27.5% 

19.2% 

14.5% 

9.4% 

10.3% 

9.9% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.3% 

13.7% 

6.0% 

9.5% 

15.4% 

28.6% 

5.2% 

9.8% 

9.3% 

12.3% 

10.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.7% 

NA 

12.7% 

NA 

6.5% 

NA 

6.7% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.8% 

4.5% 

1.2% 

2.6% 

7.6% 

6.6% 

NA% 

4.1% 

0.0% 

3.7% 

2.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

12.7% 

17.0% 

23.1% 

27.3% 

17.9% 

23.2% 

22.9% 

32.6% 

18.1% 

22.8% 

20.6% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

5.4% 

9.6% 

8.9% 

12.0% 

2.2% 

7.2% 

NA% 

15.7% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

5.8% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they; 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  26.5%  middle  school,  44.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  15.3%  middle  school,  13.3%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  19.3%  middle  school,  37.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school:  23.6%  middle  school,  57.0%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  20.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  39.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.1%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
34.8%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  33.7%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  22.9% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.1%  by  age  13,  and  61.4%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21 .9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  3 1 .5%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  21.7%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  44.2%  of  eighth 
graders  and  74.1%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  68.1%  of  eighth  graders  and  72.0%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  48.4%  of  eighth  graders  and  54.8%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  10.4%  of  7"'  and  8"'  graders  and  23.3%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
17.6%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.1%  reported  usual! 
or  more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  22.9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.2%  5 
more.  Among  seniors,  27.9%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.8%  5 or  more;  however  25.1% 
seniors  said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  10.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  22.9%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  22.3%  of  White  males,  15.6%  WI 
females,  20.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  9.5%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  dmg  i 
at  an  early  age:  6.9%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  17.6%  had  used  a dmg  by  age  13,  and  36.0%  by  ; 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.2%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  13.2%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  21.8%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  1 1.0%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  58.0%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  24.9%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


O 

ERJC  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age;  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  59  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  52  in  2000  and  56  in  2001.  This  represented  3.4%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  3.4%  for 
Whites  and  3.7%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  78.6%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Oconee  County  has  decreased  by  20.9 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  15.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  40.3%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  180  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  10.6%  were  age  12  or  younger,  41.1%  were  13  or  14,  and  48.3%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  8.8%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  1 1 juvenile  cases  constituting  5.1%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  0.0%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
38.2%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  61.8%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  18.1%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  45.7%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  32.4%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.8%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
2 1 .2%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  46.1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  12.8%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.3%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8.5%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  87  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.5%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  2 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  395  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  12.3%  of  their  age  group:  1 1.8%  for  White 
and  15.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths : During  1997-2001,  16  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  1 1 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 

Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Oconee  County.  The  25.3%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  14.6%  in  poverty,  33.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  39.2%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  22.9%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
84.7%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  69.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  74.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  85.4%  were  not  poor  and  60.2%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  93.0%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  82.6%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  62.7%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  67.8%  for  8^^  grade  reading,  75.7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10*^  grade,  and  66.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  60.8%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  77.1%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  72.9%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  38.5%  of 
3rd  graders  and  26.7%  of  8^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  33.0%  of  3*^^  graders  and 
17.6%  of  8‘^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more,  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 


Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact. 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  fbholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
Indicators  In  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
Individual  Indicators;  Information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Oconee  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

Q 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  i 52 

52 

55 

+5.8% 

+5.8% 

7.0 

6.5 

7.0 

0.7% 

8.5% 

5 

White  babies 

2001  45 

40 

48 

+6.7% 

+20.0%> 

6.8 

5.6 

6.9 

1.5% 

22.8% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

7 

12 

7 

+0.0% 

-41.7% 

7.8 

12.8 

8.0 

2.3% 

-37.7% 

3 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

265 

247 

193 

+27.2% 

-21.9% 

35.4 

30.6 

24.6 

-30.5% 

-19.7% 

15 

White  babies 

2001 

209 

206 

164 

-21.5% 

-20.4% 

31.8 

28.9 

23.5 

-26.1% 

-18.8% 

33 

m 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

56 

41 

29 

-48.2% 

-29.3% 

62.2 

43.6 

33.0 

-47.0% 

-24.4% 

37 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

25 

23 

16 

-36.0% 

-30.4% 

1.2 

1.0 

0.7 

-41.2% 

-29.9% 

3 

White  babies 

2001 

19 

15 

14  1 -26.3% 

-6. 7% 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

-32.8% 

-7.6% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

6 

8 

2 -66.7% 

-75.0% 

2.3 

2.6 

0.7 

-67.5% 

-71.5% 

23 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

50 

43 

45 

-10.0% 

+4.7% 

6.7 

5.3 

5.7 

-14.7% 

6.8%| 

L 

V\riiite  babies 

2001 

39 

32 

39 

+0.0% 

+21.9% 

5.9 

4.5 

5.6 

-5.5% 

24.6%  1 

1 26 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

11 

11 

6 

-45.5% 

-45.5% 

12.2 

11.7 

6.8 

-44.2% 

-41.7% 

19 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

137 

165 

120 

-12.4% 

-27.3% 

18.3 

20.5 

15.3 

-16.5% 

-25.3% 

9 

White  babies 

2001 

117 

138 

98 

-16.2% 

+29.0% 

17.8 

19.4 

14.0 

-21.3% 

-27.8% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

20 

27 

22 

+ 10.0% 

+ 18.5% 

22.2 

28.7 

25.0 

12.5% 

-13.0% 

1 d 

li 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

240 

267 

207 

-13.8% 

-22.5% 

32.1 

33.1 

26.3 

-18.0% 

-20.6% 

16 

White  babies 

2001 

209 

238 

176 

-15.8% 

-26.1% 

31.8 

33.4 

25.2 

-20. 7% 

-24.6% 

28 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

29 

31 

+0.0% 

+6.9% 

34.4 

30.9 

35.2 

2.3% 

14.2% 

! L 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

85 

208 

241 

+183.5% 

+15.9% 

11.4 

25.8 

30.7 

170.2% 

19.0% 

3 

White  babies 

2001 

42 

151 

183 

+335.7% 

+21.2% 

6.4 

21.2 

26.2 

310.5% 

23.5% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

43 

57 

58 

+34.9% 

+ 1.8% 

47.8 

60.6 

65.9 

37.9%, 

8.7% 

28 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1,768 

2,377 

3,407 

+92.7% 

+43.3% 

13.3 

18.7 

25.3 

90.1% 

35.2% 

3 

White 

2000 

1,252 

1,828 

2,586 

+ 106.5% 

+41.5% 

10.2 

16.1 

22.3 

118.9% 

38.7% 

25 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

504 

533 

821 

+62.9% 

+54.0% 

33.6 

40.4 

43.4 

29.1% 

7.4%  i 

i 3 

ISGD 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001  1 

j 230  : 

131 

136  \ -40.9% 

+3.8% 

30.3 

16.1 

17.4  , 

-42.6% 

8.1% 

6 

\Ariiite  males 

2001 

108 

59 

57 

-47.2% 

-3.4% 

31.3 

16.5 

16.6; 

-47.0% 

0.6% 

24 

White  females 

2001  1 

f 71 

40 

34 

-52.1% 

-15.0% 

23.2 

11.7 

11.9 

-48.7% 

1.7%o\ 

29 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001  \ 

18 

21 

+0.0% 

+ 16.7% 

43.7 

32.1 

29.6 

-32.3% 

-7.8% 

5 

4^ 

if 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001  1 

1 30 

14 

21 

-30.0% 

+50.0% 

49.2 

25.0 

28.4 

-42.3% 

13.6% 

30 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

92 

164 

110 

+19.6% 

-32.9% 

12.0 

20.4 

13.3 

10.8% 

-34.8% 

7 

White  males 

2000 

I 45 

77 

54 

+20.0% 

-29.9% 

12.9 

21.5 

14.7 

14.0% 

-31.6% 

8 

White  females 

2000 

29 

45 

33 

+13.8% 

-26. 7% 

9.3 

13.2 

10.0 

7.5% 

-24.2%, 

21 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

10 

20 

13 

+30.0% 

-35.0% 

20.9 

38.9 

18.8 

-10.0% 

-51.7% 

13 

8^-{| 
;4  4 
f 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

7 

22 

10 

+42.9% 

-54.5% 

13.4 

40.4 

15.3 

14.2% 

-62.1%, 

14 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

245 

72 

187 

-23.7% 

+159.7% 

29.7 

9.7 

23.7 

-20.2% 

144.3% 

4 

White  males 

2002 

97 

36 

78 

-19.6% 

+ 116.7% 

25.8 

10.8 

22.6 

-12.4%, 

109.3% 

13 

White  females 

2002 

87 

25 

59 

-32.2% 

+ 136.0% 

25.2 

7.6 

19.1 

-24.2%, 

151.3% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

41 

8 

30 

-26.8% 

+275.0% 

70.7 

19.1 

40.5 

-42. 7% 

112.0%, 

42 

> f ■ ?■ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

20 

3 

20 

+0.0% 

+566.7% 

43.5 

7.5 

33.3 

-23.4% 

344.0% 

10 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

192 

45 

167 

-13.0% 

+271.1% 

23.3 

6.0 

21.2 

-9.0% 

253.3% 

4 

White  males 

2002 

88 

23 

80 

-9.1% 

+247.8%, 

23.4 

6.9 

23.3 

-0.4% 

237.7% 

11 

W/j/fe  females 

2002 

50 

15 

44 

-12.0% 

+ 193.3% 

14.5 

4.6 

14.2 

-2.1% 

208. 7% 

14 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

36 

4 

32 

-11.1% 

+700.0%, 

62.1 

9.5 

43.2 

-30.4% 

354.7% 

34 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

18 

3 

11 

-38.9% 

+266.7%, 

39.1 

7.5 

18.3 

-53.2% 

144.0% 

20 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

184 

247 

196 

+6.5% 

-20.6% 

25.9 

30.4 

27.2 

5.0% 

-10.5% 

12 

White  males 

1998 

89 

128 

86 

-3.4% 

-32.8% 

27.1 

33.9 

26.6 

-1.8% 

-21.5% 

30 

White  females 

1998 

48 

80 

59 

+22.9% 

-26.3% 

17.3 

23.5 

20.3 

17.3% 

-13.6% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

28 

18 

27 

-3.6% 

+50.0% 

52.8 

42.9 

50.0 

-5.3% 

16.6%, 

24 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

13 

21 

23 

+ 76.9% 

+9.5% 

34.2 

40.4 

39.1 

14.3% 

-3.2% 

18 

I 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases, 
is  best,  46  is  worst. 


•••  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Oconee  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


t Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90-  1: 
pres 

J j Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

417 

170 

292 

-30.0% 

+71.8% 

52.7 

23.5 

37.3 

-29.2% 

58.7% 

White  males 

2002  1 

181 

74 

128 

-29.3% 

+73.0% 

48.8 

20.9 

37.8 

-22.5% 

80.9% 

r f White  females 

2002  1 

164 

69 

87 

-47.0% 

+26.1%o 

49.4 

24.3 

28.7 

-47.9% 

78.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

37 

12 

41 

+ 10.8% 

+241. 7%o 

84.1 

25.0 

58.6 

-30.3% 

134.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

33 

15 

35 

+6.1%, 

+ 733.3% 

78.6 

38.5 

50.7 

-35.5% 

37.7% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 

290 

125 

251 

-13.4% 

+ 100.8% 

36.6 

17.3 

32.2 

-12.0% 

86.1% 

^ White  males 

2002 

138 

71 

773 

-18.1%, 

+59.2% 

37.3 

20.2 

33.5 

-70.2% 

65.8% 

^ White  females 

2002 

91 

38 

60 

-34. 7% 

+57.9% 

27.3 

73.4 

79.9 

-27.7% 

48.5% 

2 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

34 

9 

43 

+26.5% 

+377.8% 

77.3 

78.8 

61.4 

-20.6% 

226.6% 

H African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

25 

7 

34 

+36.0%, 

+385.7% 

59.5 

78.0 

49.3 

-77.7% 

173. 9%o 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

191 

149 

NA 

-22.0% 

NA 

25.9 

19.8 

NA 

-23.6%j 

U White  males 

7998 

NA 

92 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.8 

78.3 

NA 

-34.2%, 

P White  females 

7998 

NA 

49 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.9 

14.4 

NA 

-9.4% 

iJ  African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

33 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

55.9 

45.5 

NA 

-18.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40 

40.7 

NA 

1.8% 

|ri  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
^ attempt) 

2002 

275 

163 

153 

-44.4% 

-6.1% 

39.5 

27.5 

24.3 

-38.5% 

-11.6% 

» 

E White  males 

2002 

112 

73 

62 

-44.6%o 

-75.7% 

36.5 

27.6 

23.4 

-35.9% 

-75.2%l 

B White  females 

2002 

108 

51 

67 

-43.5% 

+ 79.6% 

35.7 

20.3 

21.3 

-39.3% 

4.9%l 

Bi  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

23 

19 

73 

-43.5% 

-37.6% 

71.9 

55.9 

32.5 

-54.8% 

-47.9%  j 

W African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

31 

19 

17 

-45.2% 

-70.5% 

64.6 

47.5 

45.9 

-28.9% 

-3.4%  I 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
13  in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

247 

204 

217 

-12.3% 

+6.2% 

27.5 

24.6 

26.2 

-4.7% 

6.7%! 

' White  males 

2000-02 

143 

99 

100 

-29.8% 

+ 7.9% 

33.7 

25.1 

27.4 

-78.8% 

9.3% 

fc  White  females 

2000-02 

85 

86 

80 

-5.3% 

-6.4% 

23.9 

24.9 

23.4 

-2.0% 

-5.9% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

12 

12 

24 

+ 100.0% 

+700.0% 

20.9 

22.9 

39.3 

88.5% 

72.1%, 

13  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

8 

8 

12 

+64.4% 

+54.2% 

11.7 

19.5 

21.5 

83.6% 

10.2%, 

IP  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
‘P  (18-24) 

2000 

1,776 

1,369 

1,701 

-4.2% 

+24.3% 

31.7 

25.7 

20.0 

-37.0% 

-22.3% 

White  males 

NA 

779 

713 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.4 

28.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

E White  females 

NA 

799 

508 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.8 

22.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ 1 African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

154 

85 

NA 

NA 

NA 

49.5 

32.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

44 

63 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14.6 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

'#  j ’'  W ' : » ' 'f . ■ s : ' m t 

0 

"tl  Poverty  Rate 

2000 

2,335 

1,949 

2,165 

-7.3% 

+11.1% 

16.6 

14.1 

14.6 

-12.0% 

3.5% 

' 

^ White  children 

2000 

1,802 

1,482 

1,681 

-6.7% 

+73.4% 

14.7 

12.1 

73.3 

-9.5% 

9.9% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

514 

467 

484 

-5.8% 

+3.6% 

29.4 

29.6 

21.9 

-25.5% 

-26.0% 

» Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 40,999 

$ 46,691 

$46,540 

+ 13.5% 

-0.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

If  White  families 

2000 

$ 41,429 

$ 47,561 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



4 African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 36,809 

$ 38, 749 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

# Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 

60 

56 

-8.2% 

-6.7% 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

-9.8% 

-10.5%| 

^ White 

2001 

48 

46 

49 

+2.7% 

+6.5%o 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

0.0% 

0.0%| 

' ^ African  American  and  Other 

2001 

13 

14 

7 

-46.2% 

-50.0% 

6.2 

7.0 

3.7 

-40.2% 

-47.1  %j 

1 Delinquency 

2002 

74 

62 

87 

+ 17.6% 

+40.3% 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

16.5% 

39.8%| 

% White  males 

2002 

39 

38 

46 

+7  7.9% 

+27.7% 

3.4 

3.3 

4.1 

27.9% 

25.6%  i 

White  females 

2002 

79 

10 

14 

-26.3% 

+40.0% 

7.8 

7.0 

1.4 

-24.5% 

35.9%  i~ 
85. 2%  \ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

72 

11 

20 

+66.7% 

+87.8% 

7.1 

6.0 

11.1 

56.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 4 

3 

7 

+75.0% 

+ 733.3% 

2.4 

1.8 

4.1 

77.6% 

728.8%  r 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1 980  and  1 990,  PACT  for  2002 
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OrangeBurg 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  23,769  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  7,066  were  White,  16,123 
were  African-American,  and  580  were  other  races.  There  were  23,882  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  26,163  in  1980, 
27,484  in  1970,  and  31,151  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.0%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45.4%  in  1960,  39.4%  in  1970,  and  3 1 .8%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  7,147  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.8%  of  the  overall  population:  6.4%  of  Whites  and  8.5%  of 
African  Americans. 


races  comprise  2.4%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.1  % and  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Alone  at  0.5%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 

Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.0%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  48.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  76  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  6.0%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.7%  of  all  White  and  7.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  underthe  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  97.4%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  224  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  17.7%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  13.1%  of  all  White  and  19.7%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  90.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  256  babies,  20.3%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
18.5%  of  White  and  21.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  50.7%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  37.6%  had  completed  12 
grades  (31.6%  of  Whites  and  40.0%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  42.2%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(49.9%  of  Whites  and  38.9%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  387 
babies,  30.6%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  39.3% 
and  in  1960  it  was  18.9%.  In  2001,  8.8%  of  White  children  and  39.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  317  babies,  25.1%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  704,  constituting  55.7%  of  all  babies,  24.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  68.9%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  568  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  272  divorce  decrees  involving  217  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  83  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single-Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  7,800  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  40.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  32.1%  in  1990,  23.3%  in  1980,  and  17.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.2%  of  White  and  51.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2,043  or  40.0%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.0%  of  White  and  54.1%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


O 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  67.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  71.8%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  44.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
62.5%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  3,332  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  94.4%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  5.6%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  79.1%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  4.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.1%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  15.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 64.44  for  centers  and  $ 59.81  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  42.9%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  84.6%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  39.3%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  50%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  61 .5%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  64.3%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  46.6%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  13.3%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,268  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  3 1 . 1%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
42.6%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  13.2%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  10.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  2,000  or  8.4%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  374  or  1 .6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  33  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  40  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  289  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  79  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  15.9%  for  physical  abuse,  9.8%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  42.7%  for  physical  neglect,  1.2%  for  educational  neglect,  1.2%  for  medical  neglect,  28.0%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 .2%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  132  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  53.0%  were  male,  47.0%  were  female;  25.8%  were  White,  74.2%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  39.2%  were  ages  0-5,  36.9%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  23.8%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
29.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  60.6%  in  single  parent  families,  7.6%  with  unmarried  couples,  and  2.3% 
in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  122  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  12.3%  0-2,  10.7%  3-5,  23.8%  6-10,  18.0% 
11-13,  and  35.3%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  49.2%  males  and  50.8%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
24.6%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  39.3%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.8%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  20.5%  for  independent  living,  14.8%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.85  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.20  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


.This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As 
,!  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


soon 
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ECONOMIC  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  6,490  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  2,982  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  27.6%  of  all  children  and  youth:  9.6%  of  Whites  and  35.1%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  32.5%,  it  was 
34.3%  in  1979  and  46.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  33.5%  of  children  0-5 
(10.8%  White,  43.4%  African-American  and  Other),  and  25.0%  of  children  6-17  (8.4%  White,  31.8%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  22.3%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  48.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  11.4%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
64.4%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  12,630  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  6,140  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

3,350 

14.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

6,490 

27.6% 

668 

9.6% 

5,822 

35.1% 

Under  125% 

8,241 

35.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

9,928 

42.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

11,516 

48.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

12,013 

51.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

12,630 

53.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

23,769 

7,066 

16,703 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $41,669.  In  1989  it  was  $36,950,  and  1979,  it 
was  $35,752,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single-parent  families  with  children  was 
$21,032  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $55,108  in  married- couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Orangeburg  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.3%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,172'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  29.4  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 244, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,249  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 215.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  296,  or  23.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  385, 
or  30.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  70  or  18.8%  of  Whites  and  315  or  35.4%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  13  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  159  or  12.6%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.2%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  110  or  2.8%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  0.9%  of  White  babies  and  3.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $9,778  and  $73,798  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,199  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $2,270,208  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,742,239  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  32.6%  from 
10.0  to  13.2  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  43.3%  from  5.7  to  3.3  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  49.0%  from  11.9to  17.7per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  4 White  and  48  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  8 White  and 

36  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Orangeburg  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  2,647  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  5 White  and  17  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  56.8%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.7%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,078  to  1,617  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n' 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  7 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  131  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  19  youth  under  15  and  268  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Y outh  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  32.7%  by  age  13,  and  46.8%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  16.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  19.9%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  32.9%  of  White  male  and  29.0%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  17.9%  of  African-American  males  and  13.0%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.1%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(13.6%  compared  with  0.9%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


O County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
ERIC  :ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teg  m^taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  1 0%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  1 7 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development- 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  2,377  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  > 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  808  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  624  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  11  in 
Orangeburg  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,515  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,010  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare:  No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,099  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  1,105  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  3,205  uninsured  children  in  Orangeburg  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  20  nurses,  compared  with  18  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Orangeburg  County  has  increased  by  57.3%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  61.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$34.1  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Orangeburg  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was 
14,539.  The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

172 

770 

5 

29 

976 

Children  1-5 

690 

3,087 

13 

135 

3,925 

Children  6-14 

969 

5,535 

14 

261 

6,779 

Children  15-18 

453 

2,357 

0 

49 

2,859 

Total 

2,284 

11,749 

32 

474 

14,539 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  34.4%  for  Whites  and  31.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soc 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

144  children  not  ready  13.3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

76  children  failing  6.7%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

1 5 1 children  failing  13.1%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


215  children  over-age  18.6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
360  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  364  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  16.6%  and  15.6%  of  their  age  groups  respectively;  12.2%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.4%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  13.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  18.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  15.6%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  h 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  624  speech  and  language  impaired,  808  learning  disabled,  109  emotionally 
disabled,  740  mentally  impaired,  and  100  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  15.8%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

396  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  43.8%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8;  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Orangeburg  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  80.4%  to  29.2%  in  math  and  from 
68%  to  23.6%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  49.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  46.8%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  41.9%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  41.9%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  40.5%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  40.1%  in  1990  and  38.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4''’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  53.5%,  but  in  2002  37.9%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8""  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  57.0%  in  1999  and  52.8%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  20.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,250  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  577  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

37.2 

31.7 

25.5 

41.1 

37.1 

4 

44.4 

25.0 

18.6 

51.2 

48.3 

5 

53.7 

41.6 

37.8 

59.6 

54.7 

6 

49.3 

28.9 

25.7 

60.0 

49.5 

7 

58.7 

44.1 

46.9 

66.9 

57.7 

8 

57.5 

45.8 

47.3 

63.1 

58.3 

Basic 

3 

40.4 

38.6 

44.9 

40.0 

40.3 

4 

37.7 

48.1 

46.6 

34.7 

36.1 

5 

37.3 

41.6 

50.0 

32.7 

37.9 

6 

37.6 

42.2 

50.5 

30.4 

40.4 

7 

29.0 

39.6 

34.6 

24.3 

29.3 

8 

37.0 

43.9 

45.1 

33.2 

36.3 

Proficient 

3 

16.0 

23.8 

21.4 

14.3 

14.7 

4 

12.6 

17.6 

20.3 

10.2 

12.0 

5 

6.4 

8.9 

7.1 

6.5 

5.4 

6 

10.1 

18.9 

16.8 

7.8 

8.6 

7 

7.7 

13.5 

12.3 

4.8 

7.9 

8 

4.8 

8.4 

5.5 

3.4 

4.8 

Advanced 

3 

6.3 

5.9 

8.2 

4.6 

7.9 

4 

5.3 

9.3 

14.4 

4.0 

3.5 

5 

2.6 

7.9 

5.1 

1.2 

2.0 

6 

3.1 

10.0 

6.9 

1.8 

1.6 

7 

4.6 

2.7 

6.2 

4.1 

5.1 

8 

0.8 

1.9 

2.2 

0.3 

0.5 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  25.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,689 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  584  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
0 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  1 

[%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

31.1 

26.0 

11.2 

38.8 

28.4 

4 

31.3 

25.0 

12.6 

43.5 

26.3 

5 

44.8 

35.6 

21.4 

56.7 

40.4 

6 

40.9 

35.6 

14.0 

56.4 

33.4 

7 

41.7 

38.9 

20.8 

55.1 

35.1 

8 

48.1 

41.5 

20.9 

57.9 

48.0 

Basic 

3 

40.7 

38.0 

32.7 

41.4 

42.4 

4 

50.6 

58.3 

47.9 

46.8 

52.9 

5 

46.5 

47.5 

56.1 

39.9 

50.6 

6 

39.7 

41.1 

47.0 

30.8 

46.5 

7 

45.4 

50.4 

53.1 

36.4 

50.8 

8 

41.0 

40.6 

56.0 

36.9 

41.0 

Proficient 

3 

26.5 

33.0 

48.0 

19.1 

28.0 

4 

17.5 

16.7 

37.0 

9.7 

20.0 

5 

8.5 

16.8 

22.4 

3.4 

8.2 

6 

17.7 

22.2 

34.0 

11.7 

18.4 

7 

11.8 

9.7 

22.3 

8.0 

12.9 

8 

9.9 

17.0 

19.8 

4.6 

10.2 

Advanced 

3 

1.7 

3.0 

8.2 

0.7 

1.2 

4 

0.6 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0.8 

5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

6 

1.7 

1.1 

5.0 

1.0 

1.6 

7 

1.2 

0.9 

3.8 

0.5 

1.2 

8 

1.0 

0.9 

3.3 

0.6 

0.8 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


536  students  drop  out  annually  38.3%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  24.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.3%  during  1985-89,  and  26.0% 
during  1990-94,  27.7%  during  1995-97  and  35.6%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  89.1%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
10.9%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


' 12"'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 


This  is  calculated  by  using  8 grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  websit 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  12  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  87 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  15.7%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  31.1%  to  58.7%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

AnOT.F.SrF.1MT  RISKBEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

9.6% 

16.3% 

23.9% 

32.2% 

57.7% 

20.1% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

6.9% 

12.0% 

16.3% 

21.2% 

43.0% 

14.0% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

8.8% 

10.5% 

16.3% 

24.7% 

54.4% 

14.1% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

21.1% 

26.7% 

5.4% 

6.7% 

13.2% 

17.8% 

3.8% 

7.8% 

9.2% 

12.9% 

11.3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

10.7% 

15.3% 

2.4% 

1.2% 

9.3% 

11.2% 

2.6% 

6.5% 

5.9% 

8.4% 

7.3% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

46.1% 

37.0% 

24.5% 

14.9% 

42.9% 

27.3% 

29.0% 

20.8% 

35.4% 

23.9% 

28.9% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

3.0% 

3.4% 

10.1% 

12.7% 

6.7% 

3.7% 

16.8% 

21.7% 

11.0% 

12.8% 

12.0% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

12.0% 

9.5% 

5.6% 

7.4% 

12.1% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.4% 

8.5% 

9.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

33.8% 

33.3% 

24.6% 

17.4% 

36.9% 

22.1% 

30.9% 

21.1% 

32.8% 

22.2% 

26.8% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

19.2% 

18.7% 

10.3% 

6.7% 

27.1% 

20.1% 

15.5% 

17.3% 

19.7% 

17.2% 

18.3% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

16.3% 

22.8% 

9.3% 

16.5% 

13.2% 

14.1% 

9.0% 

8.1% 

11.3% 

12.5% 

12.0% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

18.9% 

NA 

12.2% 

NA 

5.9% 

NA 

6.6% 

NA 

8.4% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.5% 

9.6% 

2.4% 

1.7% 

5.1% 

6.3% 

1.9% 

2.8% 

3.5% 

4.5% 

4.1% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

17.9% 

15.7% 

22.2% 

32.4% 

14.7% 

12.3% 

22.3% 

21.9% 

19.0% 

19.1% 

19.1% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

8.0% 

9.5% 

9.4% 

16.7% 

5.1% 

5.1% 

6.0% 

8.8% 

6.2% 

8.4% 

7.5% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  37.1%  middle  school,  48.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  33.1%  middle  school,  33.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  32.9%  middle  school,  39.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  41.6%  middle  school,  61.2%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  23.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  39.4%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
24.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  35.7%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.9% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  15.7%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  32.6%  by  age  13,  and  57.2%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  15.2%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  37.5%  of  eighth 
graders  and  69.8%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  65.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  62.3%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  43.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  50.3%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.5%  of  7*'  and  8*'  graders  and  14.0%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consume,  9.' 
of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  4.0%  reported  usually  5 or  m 
drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  1 1.4%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  5.4%  5 or  more.  Amc 
seniors,  13.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.4%  5 or  more;  however  16.5%  of  seniors  said  t 
they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  7.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  14.3%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  22.6%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  13.3%  of  African-American  males,  and  6.7%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.1%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  1 1.6%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  25.6%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  6.7%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  7.9%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  18.2%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  58.8%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  32.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


O _ County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Orangeburg  County. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age;  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  153  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  121  in  2000  and  95  in  2001.  This  represented  3.0%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.9%  for 
Whites  and  3.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  78.9%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Orangeburg  County  has  decreased  by  45. ^ 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  42.4%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  51 .5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  719  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  26.6%  were  age  12  or  younger,  28.4%  were  13  or  14,  and  45.1%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  6.2%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  dmg 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  225  juvenile  cases  constituting  20.6%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  50.0%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
24.6%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  25.4%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  14.0%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  60.8%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  21.3%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.8%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
37.7%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  56.6%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  22.8%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  5.2%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  1 1.2%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  26.6%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  321  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.7%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  48  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  685  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  10.6%  of  their  age  group:  7.7%  for  White  and 
11.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
Q problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds.  *700 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  40  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  11  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  5 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  4 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Orangeburg  County.  The 
40.3%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  27.6%  in  poverty,  35.6%  not  graduating  from  school,  30.6%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  14.3%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
82.3%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  44.3%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  59.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  72.4%  were  not  poor  and  46.4%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  87.4%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  86.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  42.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*'  grade  math  and  51 .9%  for  8'*'  grade  reading,  56.2%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"*  grade,  and  64.4%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  69.4%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  85.7%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  80.1%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  28.2%  of 
3rd  graders  and  10.9%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  22.3%  of  3'^‘‘  graders  and 
5.6%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@,drss. state. sc. usl 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.se. us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.se. us  ) 
TOOO  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax;  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC*s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Orangeburg  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

s 
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Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

BO’pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

C/iange 

80-pres 

Percent 

C/tange 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

XM 

D 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  1 

131 

145 

159 

+21.4% 

+9.7% 

8.7 

9.9 

12.6 

44.5% 

26.8% 

24 

S '#  White  babies 

2001 

23 

24 

27 

+ 77.4% 

+ 72.5% 

4.8 

5.4 

7.2 

50.0% 

34.7% 

10 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  1 

108 

121 

732 

+22.2% 

+9.7% 

70.5 

72.0 

74.8 

41.0% 

24.0% 

13 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

513 

696 

385 

+25.0% 

-44.7% 

34.2 

47.7 

30.5 

-10.8% 

-36.1%! 

12 

White  babies 

2001 

80 

735 

70 

-72.5% 

-48.7% 

76.8 

30.2 

78.8 

7 7.9% 

-37.8% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

433 

561 

375 

-27.3% 

-43.9% 

42.2 

55.4 

35.4 

-76.7% 

-36.2% 

5 

1^  Infant  Mortality 

2001 

70 

44 

52 

-25.7% 

+ 18.2% 

1.6 

1.0 

1.3 

-16.2% 

32.6% 

20 

White  babies 

2001 

24 

8 

4 

-83.3% 

-50.0% 

7.7 

0.6 

0.3 

-80.4% 

-43.3% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

46 

36 

48 

+4.3% 

+33.3% 

7.5 

7.2 

7.8 

75.5% 

49.0% 

3 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

173 

104 

76 

-56.1% 

-26.9% 

11.5 

7.1 

6.0 

-47.9% 

-15.8% 

41 

White  babies 

2001 

34 

78 

10 

-70.6% 

-44.4% 

7.2 

4.0 

2.7 

-62.3% 

-33.0% 

37 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

139 

86 

66 

-52.5% 

-23.3% 

73.5 

8.5 

7.4 

-45.2% 

-72.7% 

30 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001  I 

350 

249 

224 

-36.0% 

-10.0% 

23.3 

17.1 

17.7 

-24.0% 

3.7% 

34 

White  babies 

2001  \ 

74 

67 

49 

-33.8% 

+26.9% 

75.6 

75.0 

73.7 

-75.9% 

-72.6% 

79 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  \ 

276 

182 

175 

-36.6% 

+3.8% 

26.9 

78.0 

79.7 

-26.8% 

9.3% 

25 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

502 

310 

256 

-49.0% 

-17.4% 

33.4 

21.2 

20.3 

-39.3% 

-4.5% 

21 

m}  White  babies 

2001 

133 

85 

69 

-48.7% 

-78.8% 

28.0 

79.0 

78.5 

-33.9% 

-2.7% 

21 

^1  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

369 

225 

787 

-49.3% 

-76.9% 

35.9 

22.2 

27.0 

-47.5% 

-5.5% 

41 

J Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

515 

638 

704 

+36.7% 

+ 10.3% 

34.3 

43.7 

55.7 

62.4% 

27.4% 

37 

White  babies 

2001 

30 

70 

97 

+203.3% 

+30.0% 

6.3 

75.7 

24.4 

286.3% 

55.8%* 

20 

j|||  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

485 

568 

673 

+26.4% 

+7.9% 

47.2 

56.7 

68.9 

45.8% 

22.7% 

25 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

5,441 

6,281 

7,800 

+43.4% 

+24.2% 

23.3 

32.1 

40.3 

73.0% 

25.6% 

40 

lYh/fe 

2000 

968 

997 

1,174 

+27.3% 

+ 78.5% 

70.0 

73.3 

78.2 

82.4% 

37.7% 

22 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

4,447 

5,267 

6,626 

+49.0% 

+25.9% 

37.8 

43.6 

57.3 

67.4% 

77.7% 

41 

®0D 

; 4 Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

508 

323 

144 

-71.7% 

-55.4% 

43.5 

21.0 

13.3 

-69.4% 

-36.7% 

32 

'%*! ^ 

, ^ J White  males 

2001 

50 

33 

7 

-86.0% 

-78.8% 

34.7 

75.7 

6.8 

-80.4% 

-55.0% 

37 

White  females 

2001 

29 

15 

7 

-75.9% 

-53.3% 

27.0 

8.7 

6.4 

-69.5% 

-27.0% 

22 

4m  African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

241 

160 

76 

-68.5% 

-52.5% 

50.0 

26.3 

76.5 

-67.0% 

-37.3% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

188 

115 

54 

-77.3% 

-53.0% 

46.6 

27.8 

73.2 

-77.7% 

-39.4% 

23 



Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

164 

307 

203 

+23.8% 

-33.9% 

14.1 

21.5 

15.6 

10.6% 

-27.4%| 

13 

White  males 

2000 

19 

30 

17 

-70.5% 

-43.3% 

72.2 

75.5 

72.6 

3.3% 

-78.7%  1 

5 

^4  White  females 

2000 

11 

14 

17 

+54.5% 

+27.4% 

7.8 

7.8 

72.3 

57.7% 

57. 7%  1 

73 

# < African  American  and  Other  mates 

2000 

90 

174 

100 

+ 77.7% 

-42.5% 

20.3 

32.0 

79.5 

-3.9% 

-39.7% 

77 

. African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

44 

89 

69 

+56.8% 

-22.5% 

70.8 

77.7 

73.6 

25.9% 

-23.2% 

8 

— 

1 

> Grade  3 Math  below  standards 

2002 

614 

217 

405 

-34.0% 

+86.6% 

54.0 

15.8 

37.2 

-31.1% 

135.4% 

42 

White  males 

2002 

61 

22 

32 

-47.5% 

+45.5% 

39.3 

72.7 

37.7 

-79.3% 

762.0% 

38 

■ % " White  females 

2002 

58 

14 

25 

-56.9% 

+78.6% 

38.4 

8.2 

25.5 

-33.6% 

27  7.0% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

265 

91 

789 

-28.7% 

+ 707.7% 

63.7 

77.8 

47.7 

-35.5% 

130.9% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

228 

90 

759 

-30.3% 

+76.7% 

55.5 

77.6 

37.7 

-33.2% 

110.8% 

30 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

546 

178 

338 

-38.1% 

+89.9% 

47.9 

13.0 

31.1 

-35.1% 

139.2% 

40 

)Miite  mates 

2002 

64 

23 

26 

-59.4% 

+ 73.0% 

47.3 

72.7 

26.0 

-37.0% 

104.7% 

42 

)M)ite  females 

2002 

45 

7 

77 

-75.6% 

+57.7% 

29.8 

4.7 

77.2 

-62.4% 

173.2% 

42 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

248 

84 

179 

-27.8% 

+773.7% 

59.3 

76.5 

38.8 

-34.6% 

135.2% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

188 

64 

122 

-35.7% 

+90.6% 

45.7 

72.6 

28.4 

-37.9% 

125.4% 

37 

Bottom  Ouartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

349 

537 

382 

+9.5% 

-28.9% 

41.9 

41.9 

34.3 

-18.1% 

-18.1% 

37 

White  males 

1998 

37 

50 

37 

-76.2% 

-38.0% 

29.7 

30.7 

23.5 

-79.2% 

-23.5% 

36 

White  females 

1998 

26 

47 

25 

-3.8% 

-46.8% 

27.0 

28.7 

79.7 

-6.2% 

-31.4% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

162 

248 

765 

+ 7.9% 

-33.5% 

53.3 

57.3 

42.7 

-27.0% 

-17.9% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

124 

191 

759 

+28.2% 

-76.8% 

44.8 

40.6 

34.9 

-22.7% 

-14.0% 

35 

J 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 


•••  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
***•  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Orangeburg  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

‘ 

, k 
' -1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90-  1; 
pres 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 

978 

309 

516 

-47.2% 

+67.0% 

80.4 

29.2 

57.5 

-28.5% 

96.9% 

White  males 

2002 

102 

41 

49 

-52.0% 

+19.5%, 

1 57.6 

25.2 

45.8 

-20.5%, 

81.7% 

J White  females 

2002  1 

89 

31 

43 

-51.7% 

+38. 7% 

58.2 

21.8 

47.3 

-18.7%, 

117.0%, 

.M  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

366 

102 

207 

-43.4% 

+102.9%, 

90.4 

28.1 

63.1 

-30.2% 

124.6%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

415 

135 

217 

-47.7% 

+60.7%, 

87.5 

34.7 

58.3 

-33.4% 

68.0% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

831 

250 

432 

-48.0% 

+72.8% 

68.0 

23.6 

48.1 

-29.3% 

103.8%r 

White  males 

2002 

91 

42 

44 

-516% 

+4.8% 

51.1 

25.6 

41.5 

-18.8%, 

62.  i%ir 

White  females 

2002 

53 

18 

19 

-64.2% 

+5.6% 

34.6 

12.7 

20.9 

-39.6% 

64.6%  j 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

336 

94 

190 

-43.5% 

+102.1%, 

82.6 

26.0 

57.9 

-29.9% 

122.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

346 

96 

179 

-48.3% 

+86.5% 

72.7 

24.7 

48.0 

-34.0%, 

94.3% 

3 Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

509 

638 

NA 

+25.3% 

NA 

40.1 

44.8 

NA 

11.7% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

50 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.7 

24.7 

NA 

-13.9% 

*""1  White  females 

1998 

NA 

27 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.1 

20.0 

NA 

24.2% 

3 Afr/can  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

234 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

49.7 

56.2 

NA 

13.1%oT 

Mi  African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

195 

NA 

, NA 

NA 

NA 

i 43 

47.4 

NA 

10.2% 

I^Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
M attempt) 

2002 

717 

415 

396 

-44.8% 

-4.6% 

65.1 

43.1 

43.8 

-32.7% 

1.6% 

3 White  males 

2002 

66 

31 

22 

-66.7% 

-29.0%, 

50.0 

25.8 

25.3 

-49.4% 

-1.9% 

1 White  females 

2002 

56 

29 

1 14 

-75.0% 

-51.7%, 

37.6 

20.0 

16.7 

-55.6% 

-16.5% 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

296 

181 

173 

-41.6% 

-4.4% 

73.5 

53.9 

57.9 

-21.2% 

7.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  females  

2002 

299 

172 

183 

-38.8% 

+6.4% 

71.7 

48.0 

42.8 

1 -40.3% 

-10.8%o 

i||  Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
NSin  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

351 

1 

324 

536  ' 

+52.8% 

+65.3% 

26.6 

26.2 

38.3 

43.8% 

46.2% 

M White  males 

2000-02 

66 

59 

76 

+ 15.7% 

+29.4% 

36.6, 

33.0 

44.9 

22.8% 

36. 2%  1 

White  females  ! 

2000-02 

65 

45 

64 

-0.3% 

+44.6% 

37.2 

27.6 

38.7 

4.0%, 

39.9% 

55,.  J African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

149 

147 

246 

+65.3% 

+68.1  %o 

29.6 

32.2 

45.3 

53.0% 

40.7%o 

bJ  African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

71 

74' 

149 

+109.4% 

+100.9%, 

15.4 

16.7 

28.6 

86.2% 

71.2%, 

21  Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
“ (18-24) 

2000 

3,060 

2,232 

1,621 

-47.0% 

-27.4% 

25.3 

20.9 

15.7 

-37.8% 

-24.8% 

^ 

>1  White  males 

NA 

631 

400 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35.6 

31.3 

NA 

NA 

na| 

^ White  females 

NA 

527 

341 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.5 

24.7 

NA 

NA 

NAj 

^ African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1,039 

796 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.0 

21.3 

NA 

NA 

NAj 

y African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

863 

695 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18.1 

16.2 

NA 

NA 

^ «.  .. 

M 

;v„vm 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

8,953 

7,653 

6,490 

-27.5% 

-15.2% 

34.3 

32.5 

27.6 

-19.5% 

-15.1%j 

if  1 White  children 

2000 

1,222 

874 

668 

-45.3% 

-23.6% 

12.8 

11.2 

9.6 

-25.0% 

-14.3%, 

M African  American  and  Other  children 

2000  \ 

7,713 

6,779 

5,822 

-24.5% 

-14.1%, 

46.8 

43.1 

35.1 

-25.0% 

-18.6% 

bJ  Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000  1 

$ 

35,752 

$ 

36,950 

$41,669 

+16.5% 

+12.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ White  families 

2000  \ 

$ 

45,030 

$ 

49,038 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



^ 

' African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 

27,875 

$ 

28,862 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

naI 

1 [^)3G 

£QQ  ^ J 

b Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 232 

157 

95 

-59.1% 

-39.5% 

6.2 

5.1 

3.0 

-51.6% 

-41.2% 

White 

2001 

! 

30 

15 

-70.6% 

-50.0%o 

4.4 

3.4 

1.9 

-57.1% 

-44.1% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

181 

127 

80 

-55.8% 

-37.0%o 

7.0 

5.7 

3.3 

-52.8% 

-42.1% 

Delinquency 

2002 

100 

153 

321 

+221.0% 

+109.8% 

1.9 

3.4 

6.7 

250.5% 

95.9% 

White  males 

2002 

1 

21 

35 

+52.2% 

+66.7% 

2.6 

2.5 

5.6 

113.7%, 

122.2%, 

White  females 

2002 

i 13 

20 

19 

+46.2% 

-5.0% 

1.6 

2.5 

3.3 

108.3%o 

33.3%  1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 

76 

168 

+205.5%, 

+121.1%, 

3.3 

5.3 

9.9 

199.5%, 

86.5%  j 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

9 

36 

99 

+1000.0% 

+175.0% 

0.5 

2.6 

5.2 

936.6% 

99.4%  r 

-1 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Pickens 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  24,692  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  21,949  were  White,  1,935 
were  African-American,  and  808  were  other  races.  There  were  20,778  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  20,916  in  1980, 
18,626  in  1970,  and  17,477  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  22.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  38.0%  in  1960,  3 1 .6%  in  1970,  and  26.4%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  8,024  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.2%  of  the  overall  population:  7.0%  of  Whites  and  8.0%  of 
African  Americans. 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  3.3%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races"  at  1.4%  and  "some  other 
race  alone"  at  0.9%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  3 1 .2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  51  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  3.8%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.0%  of  all  White  and  1 .0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  74.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  177  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  13.1%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  13.0%  of  all  White  and  13.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  59.9%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Givin2  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  340  babies,  25.1%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
25.3%  of  White  and  22.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  44.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  33.7%  had  completed  12 
grades  (32.9%  of  Whites  and  43.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  41.3%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(41.8%  of  Whites  and  34.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  147 
babies,  10.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  17.0% 
and  in  1960  it  was  4.3%.  In  2001,  9.3%  of  White  children  and  30.9%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  197  babies,  14.5%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  344,  constituting  25.4%  of  all  babies,  23.2%  of  White  babies, 
and  53.6%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Figure  2:  Births  to  Singie  Mothers* 


-♦-AA&O 
— Totai 
White 


*lncludes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  755  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  497  divorce  decrees  involving  438  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  159  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single-parent  families.  In  2000,  4,813  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  21.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  16.2%  in  1990,  12.2%  in  1980,  and  8.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.9%  of  White  and  43.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
1,406  or  19.1%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  16.2%  of  White  and  41.6%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  64.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.0%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  41.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
62.1%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  2,920  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  88.9%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  11.1%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  75.2%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  9.9%  are  in  registered  a licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  4.1%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  10.8%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 83.92  for  centers  and  $ 70.31  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  20%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  60%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  33.3%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  50%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  26.7%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  70.6%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  20.6%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  641  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  42.6%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
57.3%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  31.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  4.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  674  or  2.7%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  393  or  1 .6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  53  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  42  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  386  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  205  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  15.2%  for  physical  abuse,  9.4%  for  sexual  abuse,  2.1%  for  mental 
injury,  26.2%  for  physical  neglect,  6.3%  for  educational  neglect,  0.0%  for  medical  neglect,  40.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.5%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  222  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  46.8%  were  male,  53.2%  were  female;  86.5%  were  White,  13.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  32.9%  were  ages  0-5,  41.4%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  25.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
26.1%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  27.0%  in  single  parent  families,  14.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
32.0%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  75  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  7.7  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  17.3%  0-2,  13.3%  3-5,  28.0%  6-10,9.3% 
11-13,  and  32.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  56.0%  males  and  44.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
29.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  36.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  10.7%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  17.3%  for  independent  living,  5.3%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1.3%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.49  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.63  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty;  In  1999,  3,075  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,494  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  12.6%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.9%  of  Whites  and  26.3%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  1 1 .3%,  it  was 
10.5%  in  1979  and  14.3%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  14.1%  of  children  0-5 
(12.3%  White,  25.8%  African-American  and  Other),  and  1 1.3%  of  children  6-17  (9.7%  White,  25.8%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  1 1.7%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  33.2%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  6.3%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
64.5%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  8,544  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  5,469  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,381 

5.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

3,075 

12.6% 

2,379 

10.9% 

696 

26.3% 

Under  125% 

4,353 

17.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,750 

23.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

7,109 

29.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

7,713 

31 .6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

8,544 

35.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

24,692 

21,949 

2,743 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  h 2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $50,447.  In  1989  it  was  $48,065,  and  1979,  it 
was  $44,450,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$24,921  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $57,975  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Pickens  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.7%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  312'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  15.7  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 294, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  764  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 250.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care;  Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  228,  or  16.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  271, 
or  20.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  231  or  18.3%  of  Whites  and  40  or  41.2%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  10  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  95  or  7.0%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.4%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  43  or  1 . 1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
1.1%  of  White  babies  and  1.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $16,210  and  $142,598  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,669  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $2,646,715  for  all  low 
birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,973,000  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  45.0%  from 
9.5  to  5.2  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  41.0%  from  9.1  to  5.4  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  74.3%  from  12.2  to  3.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  20  White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  31  White  and 
5 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Pickens  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  3,175  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  19  White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  23  White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  54.2%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immimizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  1 1.9%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a tlm 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  armually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,296  to  1,944  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n' 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  1 1 you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  26  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  iru: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.8%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  48.6%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  14.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  22.8%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  Alrican-Americans  to  smoke:  19.3%  of  White  male  and  19.0%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  13.6%  of  African-American  males  and  17.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (9.8%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(19.1%  compared  with  1.8%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  ^l^t^ce  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development- 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  2,469  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,152  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabihties  and  334  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  3 in 
Pickens  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders . While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  59%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,493  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  996  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,420  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  1,602  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  3,023  uninsured  children  in  Pickens  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  21  nurses,  compared  with  13  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 tlu-ough  18  in  Pickens  County  has  increased  by  106.3%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  29.5%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$17.1  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Pickens  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  7,282.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

520 

71 

34 

16 

641 

Children  1 - 5 

1,799 

306 

56 

84 

2,245 

Children  6 - 14 

2,689 

470 

65 

94 

3,318 

Children  15-18 

911 

144 

8 

15 

1,078 

Total 

5,919 

991 

163 

209 

7,282 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi) 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  20.2%  for  Whites  and  27.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

142  children  not  ready  1 1 .6%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

71  children  failing  5.7%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

1 50  children  failing  1 1 .9%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 


238  children  over-age  19.4%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  fecial  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
324  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  339  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  12.9%  and  13.3%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  13.1%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  14.7%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  1 1.6%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  19.4%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.3%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  rninimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  334  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,152  learning  disabled,  131  emotionally 
disabled,  298  mentally  impaired,  and  218  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  13.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  erade  in  2002 

158  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  18.2%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Pickens  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  46.1%  to  23%  in  math  and  from  32.6% 
to  18%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  24.6%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in  1998 
and  24.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is  comparable  to 
the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year  data,  the 
percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  23.9%  in  1983  on  the  CTBS, 
27.7%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  23.1%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the  bottom 
quarter  was  25.0%  in  1990  and  19.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade  PACT 
in  1999,  the  first  year  of  adrninistration,  was  34.3%,  but  in  2002  20.8%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading  and 
math;  the  percentage  of  8“'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  36.3%  in  1999  and  28.5%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  29.1%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,1 19  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  459  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

20.2 

19.0 

18.1 

33.3 

35.3 

4 

20.6 

20.1 

15.8 

50.8 

40.7 

5 

27.4 

28.1 

24.4 

33.8 

37.0 

6 

26.9 

25.6 

23.7 

45.3 

42.5 

7 

34.5 

32.4 

32.8 

52.7 

48.4 

8 

32.2 

29.6 

28.9 

59.1 

50.0 

Basic 

3 

41.2 

40.7 

41.2 

45.0 

41.2 

4 

37.8 

36.2 

39.2 

34.4 

42.6 

5 

41.9 

41.8 

41.1 

49.2 

42.5 

6 

41.6 

41.3 

42.8 

39.1 

37.5 

7 

34.2 

35.0 

35.4 

27.0 

25.0 

8 

44.8 

45.4 

48.1 

24.2 

37.1 

Proficient 

3 

23.5 

24.9 

23.9 

13.3 

19.1 

4 

21.9 

24.4 

22.0 

9.8 

7.4 

5 

19.9 

17.0 

24.4 

13.8 

15.1 

6 

20.9 

22.3 

21.5 

12.5 

13.8 

7 

15.7 

15.6 

17.2 

9.5 

9.4 

8 

15.3 

17.1 

15.0 

10.6 

7.1 

Advanced 

3 

15.1 

15.5 

16.8 

8.3 

4.4 

4 

19.8 

19.3 

22.9 

4.9 

9.3 

5 

10.8 

13.1 

10.1 

3.1 

5.5 

6 

10.6 

10.7 

12.0 

3.1 

6.3 

7 

15.6 

17.0 

14.6 

10.8 

17.2 

8 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

6.1  ^ 

5.7 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  33.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  806 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  405  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

14.8 

17.8 

10.6 

28.8 

14.7 

4 

21.0 

24.9 

12.9 

50.8 

31.5 

5 

21.5 

27.6 

14.0 

29.2 

20.5 

6 

24.7 

28.0 

17.4 

56.3 

26.3 

7 

22.8 

24.8 

16.8 

48.6 

31.3 

8 

24.9 

25.9 

17.8 

51.5 

42.9 

Basic 

3 

38.8 

38.7 

35.9 

44.1 

57.4 

4 

40.0 

42.5 

37.6 

37.7 

40.7 

5 

49.1 

47.6 

48.4 

56.9 

58.9 

6 

35.2 

38.7 

30.5 

28.1 

48.8 

7 

42.1 

44.7 

39.8 

35.1 

48.4 

8 

41.2 

45.2 

38.9 

30.3 

37.1 

Proficient 

3 

40.7 

39.9 

45.1 

23.7 

26.5 

4 

35.5 

30.4 

44.3 

11.5 

25.9 

5 

27.1 

23.3 

33.7 

13.8 

20.5 

6 

31.3 

27.9 

38.9 

14.1 

17.5 

7 

30.3 

27.7 

36.8 

12.2 

15.6 

8 

28.0 

25.3 

34.7 

12.1 

14.3 

Advanced 

3 

5.6 

3.5 

8.4 

3.4 

1.5 

4 

3.5 

2.3 

5.2 

0.0 

1.9 

5 

2.3 

1.4 

3.9 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

8.8 

5.4 

13.3 

1.6 

7.5 

7 

4.7 

2.9 

6.6 

4.1 

4.7 

8 

6.0 

3.6 

8.6 

6.1 

5.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


436  students  drop  out  annually  35.3%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  24.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  28.3%  during  1985-89,  and  31.0% 
during  1990-94,  37.7%  during  1995-97  and  39.5%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  98.6%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
1 .4%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12*’’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8*’’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

This  is  calculated  by  using  8*’’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  51  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  246 
GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  18.5%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  14.8%  to  42.5%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

7.7% 

19.4% 

32.3% 

43.2% 

54.3% 

22.7% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

10.8% 

15.8% 

21.7% 

27.2% 

39.9% 

17.6% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

9.4% 

15.0% 

24.0% 

31.7% 

44.4% 

18.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

25.4% 

27.0% 

5.6% 

7.4% 

10.4% 

23.8% 

4.7% 

10.4% 

14.6% 

17.1% 

15.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

8.8% 

8.4% 

1.4% 

1.8% 

5.4% 

15.9% 

1.3% 

5.8% 

4.8% 

5.5% 

5.1% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

38.9% 

29.2% 

14.1% 

15.5% 

32.7% 

32.5% 

25.8% 

23.0% 

26.6% 

22.7% 

24.8% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.2% 

1.0% 

5.7% 

7.6% 

5.7% 

6.9% 

21.3% 

15.1% 

5.0% 

4.9% 

4.9% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

6.7% 

5.0% 

6.5% 

7.3% 

7.2% 

10.9% 

9.1% 

8.2% 

6.8% 

6.4% 

6.6% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

40.3% 

42.9% 

22.0% 

27.7% 

33.8% 

46.9% 

35.3% 

36.1% 

31.3% 

35.7% 

33.3% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

10.9% 

10.8% 

4.3% 

5.4% 

17.5% 

15.3% 

9.2% 

13.5% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

11.9% 

13.4% 

5.7% 

9.9% 

10.5% 

20.9% 

11.8% 

16.5% 

9.0% 

12.2% 

10.4% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.8% 

NA 

11.7% 

NA 

8.9% 

NA 

11.5% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.7% 

4.6% 

1.9% 

2.2% 

5.7% 

7.1% 

1.2% 

3.7% 

2.8% 

3.5% 

3.2% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

16.8% 

15.3% 

21.6% 

31.4% 

11.1% 

11.7% 

24.6% 

24.0% 

19.2% 

23.1% 

21.0% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

8.4% 

6.8% 

8.9% 

13.6% 

7.3% 

3.2% 

11.3% 

10.5% 

8.7% 

10.0% 

9,3% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  26.9%  middle  school,  39.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  15.9%  middle  school,  8.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  18.0%  middle  school,  24.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  53.2%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  16.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  32.6%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  26.3%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
19.6%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  24.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  27.2% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  1 1 .6%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  1 1 or 
younger,  28.3%  by  age  13,  and  59.7%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  19.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  29.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  15.9%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  39.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  79.1%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  68.0%  of  eighth  graders  and  74.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  41.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  56.5%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  8.0%  of  7’’  and  8’’  graders  and  17.6%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usualy  consur 
12.6%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.9%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.7%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.3%  5 or  more;  however  21.8%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  9.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  18.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  15.6%  of  White  males,  12.2%  W1 
females,  14.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  13.4%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug ' 
at  an  early  age:  4.8%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  15.4%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.1%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  9.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  15.3%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  18.8%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  9.0%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  58.4%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  21.1%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


ERIC-  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  85  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  81  in  2000  and  67  in  2001.  This  represented  1.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.9%  for 
Whites  and  1.4%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  76.1%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Pickens  County  has  decreased  by  46.6 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  44. 1%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  58.8%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  475  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  22.3%  were  age  12  or  younger,  30.5%  were  13  or  14,  and  47.2%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  4.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  128  juvenile  cases  constituting  20.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  34.3%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
33.7%  with  $10,000-319,999  and  32.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  17.6%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  52.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  26.9%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.1%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
38.8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  39.4%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  1 1 .8%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  1 5 - 
17  years  old,  2.2%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.4%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21.5%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  224  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.6%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  47  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  563  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  6.5%  of  their  age  group:  6.2%  for  White  and 
9.5%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either  school 
full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition  from 
school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the  problems  of 
young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and  county  reports 
on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  26  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  18  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Pickens  County.  The  21.4%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  12.6%  in  poverty,  39.5%  not  graduating  from  school,  32.6%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  18.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
86.9%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  74.6%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  78.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  87.4%  were  not  poor  and  65.0%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  93.0%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.4%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  67.8%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8“'  grade  math  and  75.1%  for  8“'  grade  reading,  81 .8%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  But  Exam  in  the  10“'  grade,  and  60.5%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  67.4%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  81.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  77.2%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  46.3%  of 
3rd  graders  and  34.0%  of  8''  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  38.6%  of  3'‘‘  graders  and 
23.0%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@.oec.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
^^  Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankingsfor 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Pickens  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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Change 
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1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80‘pres 

Percent 

Change 

90‘pres 

1980  Rank 

199' 

i) 

r-m;: 

i 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

61 

96 

95 

+55.7% 

-1.0% 

5.8 

7.6 

7.0 

19.8% 

-8.0% 

2 

White  babies 

2001 

52 

79 

81 

+55.8% 

+2.5% 

5.5 

7.0 

6.4 

16.4% 

-8.4% 

18 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

9 

17 

14 

+55.6% 

-17.8% 

8.5 

13.0 

14.4 

70.0% 

11.2% 

5 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

316 

387 

271 

+ 14.2% 

-30.0% 

30.3 

30.7 

20.0 

-34.0% 

-34.8% 

7 

White  babies 

2001 

284 

320 

231 

-12.5% 

-27.8% 

28.1 

28.3 

18.3 

-34.9% 

-35.3% 

30 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

52 

87 

40 

-23.1% 

-40.3% 

49.1 

51.1 

41.2 

-18.0% 

-19.4% 

12 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

37 

36 

21 

-43.2% 

-41.7% 

1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

-56.8% 

-45.0% 

4 

White  babies 

2001 

32 

31 

20 

-37.5% 

-35.5% 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 

-53.1% 

-41.0% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

5 

5 

1 

-80.0% 

-80.0% 

1.8 

1.2 

0.3 

-82.3% 

-74.3% 

7 

2 

■ t<k 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001 

88 

74 

51 

-42.0% 

-31.1% 

8.4 

5.9 

3.8 

-54.9% 

-35.2% 

ll_ 

White  babies 

2001 

72 

61 

50 

-30.6% 

-18.0% 

7.7 

5.4 

4.0 

-47.9% 

-25.8% 

41 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

18 

13 

1 

-93.8% 

-92.3% 

15.1 

9.9 

1.0 

-93.2% 

-89.6% 

37 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

199 

195 

177 

-11.1% 

-9.2% 

19.1 

15.5 

13.1 

-31.3% 

-15.2% 

11 

White  babies 

2001 

185 

171 

164 

-0.6% 

+4.1% 

17.8 

15.1 

13.0 

-28.1% 

-14.0% 

30 

t 

r T. 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

34 

24 

13 

-61.8% 

+45.8% 

32.1 

18.3 

13.4 

-58.2% 

-26.8% 

44 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

343 

358 

340 

-0.9% 

-5.0% 

32.9 

28.4 

25.1 

-23.6% 

-11.5% 

20 

White  babies 

2001 

306 

324 

318 

+3.9% 

-1.9% 

32.6 

28.6 

25.3 

-22.4% 

-11.7% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

37 

34 

22 

-40.5% 

-35.3% 

34.9 

26.0 

22.7 

-35.0% 

-12.6% 

2 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

99 

255 

344 

+247.5% 

+34.9% 

9.5 

20.2 

25.4 

167.9% 

25.7% 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

45 

176 

292 

+548.9% 

+65.9% 

4.8 

15.6 

23.2 

383.6% 

49.1% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

54 

79 

52 

-3.7% 

-34.2% 

50.9 

60.3 

53.6 

5.2% 

-11.1%! 

j 37 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

2,407 

3,072 

4,813 

+ 100.0% 

+56.7% 

12.2 

16.2 

21.4 

75.4% 

32.1% 

1 

White 

2000 

1,845 

2,378 

3,812 

+ 106.6% 

+60.3% 

9.8 

13.6 

18.9 

92.4% 

38.7% 

20 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

553 

668 

1,001 

+81.0% 

+49.9% 

32.9 

45.4 

43.8 

33.3% 

-3.4%  1 

1 5 

ias 

MM  X : ' 

1 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

294 

228 

142 

-51.7% 

-37.7% 

28.2 

19.7 

11.6 

-58.9% 

-41.1%j 

1 ^ 

White  males 

2001 

145 

123 

54 

-62.8% 

-56.1% 

29.2 

23.0 

9.6 

-67.1% 

-58. 3%  1 

19 

V\riiite  females 

2001 

92 

62 

43 

-53.3% 

-30.6% 

21.8 

12.4 

8.7 

-60.1% 

-29. 8%  I 

1 26 

■ '■ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

31 

22 

27 

-12.9% 

+22.7% 

47.0 

40.0 

36.5 

-22.3% 

-8.8% 

6 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

28 

20 

17 

-34.6% 

-15.0% 

44.8 

32.8 

20.7 

-53.8% 

-36.9% 

18 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

238 

193 

172 

-27.7% 

-10.9% 

22.5 

17.0 

13.0 

-42.2% 

-23.5% 

33 

White  males 

2000 

141 

90 

92 

-34.8% 

+2.2% 

28.3 

17.5 

15.2 

-46.3% 

-13.1% 

38 

White  females 

2000 

58 

74 

58 

+0.0% 

-21.6% 

12.9 

14.7 

10.0 

-22.5% 

-32.0% 

36 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

19 

13 

12 

-36.8% 

-7.7% 

31.3 

22.9 

18.9 

-39.6% 

-17.5% 

31 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

20 

16 

10 

-50.0% 

-37.5% 

35.0 

29.8 

14.1 

-59.7% 

-52.7% 

44 

■ 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

326 

117 

240 

-26.4% 

+105.1% 

30,1 

10.3 

20.2 

-32.9% 

96.1%] 

i 5 

White  males 

2002 

153 

37 

97 

-36.6% 

+162.2% 

29.2 

6.9 

19.0 

-34.9% 

175.4% 

I 20 

White  females 

2002 

127 

53 

99 

-22.0% 

+86.8% 

27.7 

10.4 

18.1 

-34.7% 

74.0% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

22 

14 

20 

-9.1% 

+42.9% 

41.5 

29.2 

33.3 

-19.8% 

14.0% 

2 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

20 

12 

24 

+20.0% 

+ 100.0% 

48.8 

28.1 

35.3 

-27.7% 

35.2% 

18 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

220 

63 

176 

-20.0% 

+179.4% 

20.3 

5.6 

14.8 

-27.1% 

164.3% 

2 

White  males 

2002 

123 

25 

91 

-26.0% 

+264.0% 

23.5 

4.7 

17.8 

-24.3% 

278.7% 

12 

m 

White  females 

2002 

78 

22 

58 

-25.6% 

+ 163.6% 

17.0 

4.4 

10.6 

-37.6% 

140.9% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

10 

8 

17 

+ 70.0% 

+ 112.5% 

18.9 

18.7 

28.8 

52.4% 

72.5% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

7 

7 

10 

+42.9% 

+42.9% 

17.1 

15.2 

14.7 

-14.0% 

-3.3% 

1 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

243 

313 

240 

-1.2% 

-23.3% 

23.9 

27.7 

21.1 

-11.7% 

-23.8% 

10 

White  males 

199B 

126 

145 

98 

-22.2% 

-32.4% 

28.5 

28.0 

19.9 

-30.2% 

-28.9% 

34 

White  females 

199S 

68 

105 

91 

+33.8% 

-13.3% 

15.6 

21.5 

18.0 

15.4% 

-18.3% 

22 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998  1 23 

30 

29 

+26.1% 

-3.3% 

46.0 

56.6 

54.0 

17.4% 

-4.8% 

13 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998  1 18 

31 

20 

+ 11.1% 

-35.5% 

31.6 

45.6 

35.7 

13.0% 

-21.7% 

10 

1 

‘Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases, 
is  best,  46  is  worst. 


***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
— BSAP  for  1 980  and  1 990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Pickens  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

Most  j 
Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1: 

"4 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002  1 

491 

249 

377 

-23.2% 

+51.4% 

46.1 

23 

32.2 

-30.2% 

40.0% 

White  males 

2002  \ 

235 

102 

758 

-32.8% 

+54.9% 

47.1 

20.4 

29.6 

-37.2% 

45.7% 

White  females 

2002 

186 

99 

145 

-22.0% 

+46.5% 

39.7 

20.8 

28.9 

-27.2% 

38.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  \ 

33 

25 

39 

+18.2% 

+56.0% 

67.3 

42.4 

59.7 

-12.2% 

39.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002^\ 

36 

23 

35 

-2.8% 

+52.2% 

80.0 

52.3 

50.0 

-37.5% 

-4.4% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

349 

195 

291 

-16.6% 

+49.2% 

32.6 

18.0 

24.9 

-23.6% 

38.3% 

White  males 

2002 

179 

109 

138 

-22.9% 

+26.6% 

35.8 

21.8 

25.9 

-27. 7% 

78.8% 

White  females 

2002 

112 

53 

89 

-20.5% 

+67.9% 

23.7 

11.1 

17.8 

-24.9% 

60.4% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

30 

20 

34 

+ 73.3% 

+ 70.0%o 

61.2 

33.9 

51.5 

-75.8% 

57.9% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

25 

12 

30 

+20.0% 

+150.0% 

55.6 

27.3 

42.9 

-22.8% 

57.7% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

259 

199 

NA 

-23.2% 

NA 

25 

18.6 

NA 

-25.6% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

137 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.1 

78.9 

NA 

-32.7% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

77 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.3 

75.0 

NA 

-13.3% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

23 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

47.9 

38.2 

NA 

-20.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

21 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37.5 

28.1 

NA 

-25.1% 

MExit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
'ii  attempt) 

2002 

388 

211 

158 

-59.3% 

-25.1% 

35.3 

23.1 

18.2 

-48.4% 

-21.2% 

White  males 

2002 

765 

99 

63 

-61.8%> 

-36.4% 

33.7 

24.6 

76.6 

-49.8% 

-32.5% 

White  females 

2002 

154 

64 

66 

-57.1% 

+3.1  %> 

37.3 

75.5 

75.8 

-49.5% 

7.9% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

32 

23 

17 

-46.9% 

-26.1% 

68.7 

48.9 

42.5 

-37.6%> 

-73.7%] 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

37 

20 

12 

-67.6% 

-40.0% 

61.7 

43.5 

42.9 

-30.5% 

-7.4% 

1= 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  1 2th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

273 

326 

436 

+59.7% 

+33.7% 

23.4 

27.2 

35.3 

51 .0% 

29.7% 

Pi 

White  males 

2000-02 

736 

765 

275 

+58.9% 

+30.9% 

25.5 

29.8 

37.8 

48.2% 

26.9% 

t 

White  females 

2000-02 

123 

149 

181 

+47.8% 

+27.9% 

23.8 

27.9 

33.5 

40.5% 

20.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

4 

6 

22 

+441.7%o 

+261.1% 

6.7 

9.8 

35.7 

437.3% 

266.1  Vo 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

11 

7 

18 

+63.6% 

+157.1% 

18.5 

13.7 

28.6 

54.5% 

108.2% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

2,616 

2,320 

2,707 

+3.5% 

+ 16.7% 

16.3 

12.5 

18.5 

13.3% 

47.8% 

'i 

White  males 

NA 

1,234 

1,241 

NA 

NA 

NA 

75.7 

73.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

1,150 

871 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.1 

11.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

143 

157 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.0 

16.1 

NA 

NA 

A/A 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

89 

51 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18.4 

5.6; 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

Poverty  Rate 

2000  1 

1 2,161 

2,298 

i075 

+42.3% 

+33.8% 

10.5 

11.3 

12.6 

20.0% 

11.5% 

L 

White  children 

2000 

1.625 

1,880 

2.379 

+46.4% 

+26.5% 

8.7 

10.2 

70.9 

25.3% 

6.9% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

536 

418 

696 

+29.9% 

+66.5% 

28.7 

22.6 

26.3 

-8.3% 

76.4% 

L 

1 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

44,450 

$ 

48,065 

$ 50,447 

+13.5% 

+5.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

White  families 

2000 

IT" 

45,598 

$ 

48,582 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

na\ 

L 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000  1 

1 S 

30,575 

$ 

40,239 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

na\ 

L 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 139 

97 

67 

-51 .8% 

-30.9% 

4.3 

2.8 

1.8 

-58.4% 

-35.7% 

White 

2001 

727 

82 

62 

-48.8% 

-24.4% 

4.1 

2.6 

7.9 

-53.9% 

-26.9% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

78 

15 

5 

-72.2% 

-66. 7% 

6.7 

4.4 

1.4 

-79.0% 

-68.2% 

L 

Delinquency 

2002 

108 

245 

224 

+ 107.4% 

-8.6% 

2.1 

5.1 

3.6 

70.1% 

-29.9% 

L 

White  males 

2002 

73 

170 

117 

+60.3% 

-31.2% 

2.9 

7.2 

4.0 

38.2% 

-44.3% 

L 

White  females 

2002 

24 

54 

73 

+204.2% 

+35.2% 

1.0 

2.5 

2.7 

172.4%> 

9.0% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

6 

15 

19 

+216.7% 

+26. 7% 

2.9 

9.4 

5.8 

98.5% 

-38.7% 

L 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

5 

6 

15 

+200.0% 

+150.0% 

2.5 

3.6 

4.4 

76.5% 

22.5% 

L 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  77,609  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  30,699  were  White,  42,899 
were  African-American,  and  4,011  were  other  races.  There  were  68,769  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  71,113  in  1980, 
74,854  in  1970,  and  71,958  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shririking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.2/o  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  36.0%  in  1960,  32.0%  in  1970,  and  26.4%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  24,424  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.6%  of  the  overall  population:  6.1%  of  Whites  and  9.0%  of 

African  Americans. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child  s life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  3 1 .5%  of  all  households  m 2000,  as 
compared  with  48.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  122  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  2.9%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  0.8%  of  all  White  and  4.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  95.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  421  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  9.9%  of  all  bom  in  the  county; 
4.0%  of  all  White  and  15.0%  of  all  African- American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20.  Of  the 
babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  91.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged  babies. 

Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 

O In  2001  508  babies  12.0%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001 , 
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8.0%  of  White  and  15.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  31.7%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  25.5%  had  completed  12 
grades  (18.0%  of  Whites  and  31.8%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  62.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(74.0%  of  Whites  and  52.7%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  1,174 
babies,  27.6%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  30.1% 
and  in’  1960  it  was  10.4%.  In  2001,  9.0%  of  White  children  and  43.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  473  babies,  11.1%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  1,647,  constituting  38.8%  of  all  babies,  14.9%  of  White  babies, 
and  59.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  2,568  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  1,156  divorce  decrees  involving  887  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  726  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  diildren  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  23,238  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  34.9%  of  all  children,  up  from  29.1%  in  1990,  24.0%  in  1980,  and  16.7%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  15.4%  of  White  and  49.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
6,422  or  3 1 .9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  10.8%  of  White  and  49. 1%  of  African  American  and 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  69.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  76.4%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substontially  from  1960  when  33.9%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work; 
66.3%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 

parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work.  ^ 

Overall,  there  are  15,842  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  96.3%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  37%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  78.7%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  3.0%  are  in  registered  a licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.7%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  16.7%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 90.00  for  centers  and  $ 76.17  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low;  17.5%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  22.5%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paymg 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  61.3%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  60%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  42.5%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  40%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  43.8%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  42.9%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  5.4%  have  less  than  a high 

school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,684  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  21.4%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
56.7%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  12.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 

cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  3,804  or  4.9%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  1,178  or  1.5%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  59  or  0.1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  1,675  or  2.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  1,410  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  500  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect;  17.8%  for  physical  abuse,  5.6%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.6%  for  mental 
injury,  21.6%  for  physical  neglect,  3.3%  for  educational  neglect,  2.5%  for  medical  neglect,  47.1%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1.5%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  823  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.2%  were  male,  51.8%  were  female;  19.0%  were  White,  81.0%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  35.5%  were  ages  0 - 5,  39.8%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  24.7%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
23.2%  of  the  children  lived  in  twoparent  families,  51.5%  in  single  parent  families,  16.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
9. 1%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  550  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.7  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  12.9%  0-2,  12.2%  3-5, 24.0%  6-10,  17.3% 
11-13,  and  33.6%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  47.3%  males  and  52.7%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
31.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  34.9%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  3.1%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  15.1%  for  independent  living,  15.3%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.4%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  commumty  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.13  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.78  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy,  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  ennchment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty  In  1999  13  396  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  lived  in  6,157  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprishig  \1 of  all  children  and  youth:  5.9%  of  Whites  and  25.7%  of  Affican-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0 /o. 


□ 1989 
0 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  18.3%,  it  was 
20.1%  in  1979  and  24.2%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  19.8/o  of  children  0 - 
(7.0%  White,  28.8%  African-American  and  Other),  and  16.5%  of  children  6 - 17  (4.9%  White,  23.9%  African- Amenc an 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  12.0%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children.  r r i - j • 

Single-parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  38.2%  of  children  m smgle-parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  5.3%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
59  5%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  29,341  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  15,945  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  Amer 

lean  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

6,285 

8.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

13,396 

17.9% 

1,758 

5.9% 

1 1 ,638 

25.7% 

Under  125% 

17,160 

22.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

21,357 

28.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

25,225  ^ 

33.6%  ^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

27,117 

36.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

Under  200% 

29,341 

39.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

77,609 

30,699 

onno  tA/l 

46,910 

ill  hci  nncfraH  nn 

niir  wehsite  at 

www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $60,603.  In  1989  it  was  $51,032,  and  1979,  it 
was  $45,466,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$26,330  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $79,299  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Richland  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.4%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  2,204’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  21.8  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 253, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  6,065  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 237.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  828,  or  19.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  1,034, 
or  24.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  344  or  17.7%  of  Whites  and  690  or  30.0%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  30  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  414  or  9.7%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  12.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  287  or  2.2%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
comphcations:  1.1%  of  White  babies  and  3.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $18,723  and  $116,608  for  each  very  low 
birthweight  baby,  compared  with  $2,391  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of 
$13,018,922  for  all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $9,061,196  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  12.7%  from 
10.4  to  9.1  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  33.5%  from  7.4  to  4.9  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  4.5%  from  13.0  to  12.4  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  28  White  and  91  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  47  White  and 

100  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Richland  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  7,155  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  14  White  and  41  African-American  and  Other 

children  ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  23  White  and  26  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  56.5%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.7%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immumzed  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  commumties  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr( 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  3,616  to  5,423  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  33  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  1 5 and  306  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  64  youth  under  15  and  605  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  ftuit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  13.0%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  31.1%  by  age  13,  and  46.7%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  1 1 . 1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.7%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  25.0%  of  White  male  and  20.5%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  14.7%  of  African-American  males  and  12.3%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.0%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(7.3%  compared  with  0.4%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
vvounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Richland  County.  One  of  2 
listricts  participated  (District  2). 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  7,761  children  ar 
youth  under  age  1 8 in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  > 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,359  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  1,356  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  in 
Richland  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impaument.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  4,815  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  3,210  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare:  No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  4,877  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  4,790  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  9,667  uninsured  children  in  Richland  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  58  nurses,  compared  with  63  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Richland  County  has  increased  by  60.0%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  38.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$69.4  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Richland  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  29,629. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

333 

1,748 

59 

140 

2,280 

Children  1-5 

1,219 

7,128 

91 

511 

8,949 

Children  6-14 

1,432 

1 1 ,829 

101 

653 

14,015 

Children  15  - 18 

496 

3,761 

23 

105 

4,385 

Total 

3,480 

24,466 

274 

1,409 

29,629 

Ambulatory  Care:  When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  t^icall 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  23.1%  for  Whites  and  27.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB); 

552  children  not  ready  1 7.8%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

186  children  failing  5.7%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

364  children  failing  10.8%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-aee  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

441  children  over-age  14.6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
919  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  965  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  14.9%  and  13.7%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  13.6%  of  White  8—9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  13.8%  of  African  American  and  Others. 


Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  17.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  14.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.7%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 

School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  1,356  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,359  learning  disabled,  521  emotionally 
disabled,  979  mentally  impaired,  and  393  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  12.9%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 


Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

973  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  34.7%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


White  Maies  AA&O  Males  White  Females  AA&O  Females 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Richland  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  56.6%  to  36.5%  in  math  and  from 
49.1%  to  25.2%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  42.1%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  31.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  30.3%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  32.5%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  29.6%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  35.5%  in  1990  and  34.1%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  40.3%,  but  in  2002  25.7%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8''’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  44.8%  in  1999  and  37.0%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  19.3%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  4,880  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,163  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

31.8 

13.1 

11.4 

42.6 

36.5 

4 

29.2 

9.1 

9.0 

40.4 

34.9 

5 

34.7 

9.8 

9.5 

45.8 

43.0 

6 

35.1 

10.9 

11.7 

49.1 

41.3 

7 

42.4 

15.1 

12.5 

58.1 

50.1 

8 

40.5 

17.0 

12.8 

55.9 

50.0 

Basic 

3 

39.4 

30.1 

38.6 

40.0 

42.9 

4 

34.3 

25.9 

23.5 

36.9 

39.9 

5 

37.2 

28.7 

31.8 

40.0 

39.7 

6 

35.5 

29.5 

27.6 

36.3 

40.0 

7 

29.7 

30.8 

31.1 

27.9 

30.6 

8 

38.3 

36.4 

45.5 

34.0 

39.8 

Proficient 

3 

17.1 

28.8 

26.8 

11.8 

13.9 

4 

19.0 

26.1 

30.3 

14.5 

15.7 

5 

15.2 

23.8 

25.2 

10.1 

13.0 

6 

17.2 

29.9 

28.7 

10.2 

14.0 

7 

14.1 

22.9 

21.6 

8.5 

13.0 

8 

12.6 

23.7 

23.5 

7.0 

7.4 

Advanced 

3 

11.7 

28.0 

23.2 

5.6 

6.7 

4 

17.6 

39.0 

37.2 

8.3 

9.6 

5 

13.0 

37.6 

33.4 

4.2 

4.2 

6 

12.3 

29.7 

32.1 

4.4 

4.7 

7 

13.8 

31.2 

34.9 

5.5 

6.4 

8 

8.6 

22.9 

18.1 

3.0 

2.8 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  29.9%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  3,495 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,489  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

'%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

22.0 

11.1 

7.1 

32.7 

21.6 

4 

22.3 

9.5 

6.0 

36.6 

20.3 

5 

25.9 

9.4 

5.9 

37.9 

28.6 

6 

31.2 

12.7 

8.8 

48.9 

31.3 

7 

30.5 

12.5 

3.6 

48.8 

30.4 

8 

33.5 

14.7 

7.6 

51.0 

38.1 

Basic 

3 

36.4 

22.3 

22.7 

40.8 

42.8 

4 

43.3 

34.0 

26.3 

47.7 

50.2 

5 

47.5 

45.9 

30.2 

50.0 

52.5 

6 

33.5 

28.0 

21.3 

32.9 

40.9 

7 

41.5 

40.0 

29.0 

39.1 

49.6 

8 

37.0 

34.1 

30.8 

36.1 

42.0 

Proficient 

3 

36.5 

56.4 

55.5 

24.6 

32.9 

4 

31.0 

52.4 

55.2 

14.7 

27.9 

5 

24.2 

39.8 

55.1 

11.9 

17.9 

6 

24.8 

43.3 

37.5 

14.6 

21.8 

7 

23.0 

39.2 

49.5 

10.8 

17.9 

8 

23.0 

37.4 

42.9 

11.3 

17.8 

Advanced 

3 

5.1 

10.2 

14.7 

1.8 

2.7 

4 

3.4 

4.1 

12.4 

1.0 

1.6 

5 

2.4 

4.9 

8.8 

0.3 

1.0 

6 

10.6 

16.0 

32.4 

3.6 

6.1 

7 

5.0 

8.3 

18.0 

1.3 

2.1 

8 

6.5 

13.9 

18.7 

1.6 

2.1 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


1,007  students  drop  out  annually  29.1%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  24.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  26.4%  during  1985-89,  and  29.5% 
during  1990-94,  29.6%  during  1995-97  and  33.7%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  96.2%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.8%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


ERIC 


‘ 12‘^  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8*^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
This  is  calculated  by  using  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data, 
2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  67  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  443 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  9.1%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  22.0%  to  42.4%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.1% 

18.8% 

25.9% 

35.2% 

56.0% 

20.7% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.1% 

14.2% 

20.4% 

19.8% 

46.3% 

16.1% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.9% 

17.7% 

26.5% 

36.8% 

62.2% 

20.2% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

17.1% 

19.7% 

2.5% 

4.7% 

12.9% 

18.8% 

5.5% 

6.5% 

9.4% 

12.3% 

11.3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

4.8% 

6.2% 

0.5% 

0.9% 

7.3% 

12.7% 

1.7% 

3.7% 

3.6% 

5.9% 

5.1% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

39.7% 

30.1% 

15.5% 

11.3% 

46.8% 

35.2% 

31.4% 

23.0% 

33.4% 

25.1% 

28.1% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.6% 

1.7% 

5.1% 

5.9% 

3.9% 

3.9% 

16.8% 

24.3% 

7.0% 

9.4% 

8.5% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.6% 

3.7% 

4.3% 

4.9% 

11.3% 

7.6% 

9.3% 

10.2% 

8.2% 

6.8% 

7.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

39.9% 

39.4% 

19.7% 

22.8% 

46.6% 

45.4% 

34.7% 

35.8% 

35.3% 

36.0% 

35.8% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

7.1% 

11.4% 

2.3% 

4.5% 

17.0% 

21.6% 

8.8% 

12.9% 

8.9% 

12.8% 

11.4% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

14.6% 

19.6% 

6.8% 

10.0% 

14.8% 

18.7% 

9.1% 

12.4% 

11.3% 

15.1% 

13.7% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

12.3% 

NA 

14.8% 

NA 

7.5% 

NA 

9.4% 

NA 

10.9% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.4% 

4.1% 

0.7% 

1.9% 

4.6% 

8.2% 

1.4% 

4.5% 

2.5% 

4.8% 

3.9% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

16.3% 

19.7% 

26.6% 

15.2% 

13.7% 

21.3% 

26.5% 

17.8% 

20.9% 

19.8% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

7.8% 

10.0% 

9.2% 

13.8% 

6.4% 

6.3% 

8.7% 

9.1% 

8.0% 

9.7% 

9.1  % 

Source;  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  35.5%  middle  school,  48.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  20.3%  middle  school,  19.9%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  23.7%  middle  school,  29.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  34.0%  middle  school,  69.1%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use;*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  19.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  35.2%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
24.1%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  37.4%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  31.7% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  15.4%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.4%  by  age  13,  and  60.7%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  18.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  27.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.6%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  49.3%  of  eighth 
graders  and  78.8%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  76.2%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  51.2%  of  eighth  graders  and  52.9%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking;*  In  2001-02,  5.5%  of  7''  and  8^''  graders  and  16.0%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.1%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  5.9%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  16.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.6%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  23.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  1 1.4%  5 or  more;  however  22.0%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs ; * In  2001-02,  8.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.2%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
dmgs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  22.8%  of  White  males,  14.8%  W1 
females,  16.6%  of  African-American  males,  and  12.1%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  dmg  > 
at  an  early  age:  4.6%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  13.8%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  33.9%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.6%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  18.5%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  23.7%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  9.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  71.1%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  30.3%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


ERIC 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
Q ;ounty  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Richland  County.  One  of  2 
listricts  participated  (District  2). 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pre2nancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age;  7%  of  female  and  2 1 % of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  306  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  268  in  2000  and  214  in  2001.  This  represented  2.1%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.1%  for 
Whites  and  2.9%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  55.6%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Richland  County  has  decreased  by  67.6 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  66.7%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  67.4%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  917  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  1 1 .0%  were  age  12  or  younger,  26.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  63.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  1 1 .5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  76  juvenile  cases  constituting  5.8%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  27.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
40.8%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  32.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  18.7%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  56.7%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  20.3%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.3%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
26.7%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  52.5%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  18.5%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.7%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.8%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  23.3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  570  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.4%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  320  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1,903  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  8.2%  of  their  age  group:  5.4%  for  White  and 
10.4%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  1 8-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  72  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  13  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  14  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  3 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Richland  County.  The  34.9% 
of  children  in  single -parent  families,  17.9%  in  poverty,  33.7%  not  graduating  from  school,  37. 1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.2%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
90.1%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  61.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  65.1%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  82.1%  were  not  poor  and  60.9%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  90.3%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  82.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  59.5%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  66.5%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  65.3%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"'  grade,  and  66.3%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.8%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  79.3%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance;  for  example,  41.6%  of 
3rd  graders  and  29.5%  of  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  28.8%  of  3'^'*  graders  and 
21.2%  of  8"'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  4ie  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilsonfoi.drss.state.sc.us') 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazeltSj.ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  In  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
Individual  Indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Richland  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


1 


Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

t 

1 

R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

BO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

Change 

80-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199 

]te@oa)Q 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001 

395 

492 

414 

+4.8% 

-15.9% 

9.8 

10.3 

9.7 

-1.0% 

-5.7% 

36 

White  babies 

2001 

100 

145 

127 

+27.0% 

-12.4% 

5.1 

6.7 

6.5 

27.5% 

-2.4% 

11 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

295 

347 

287 

-2.7% 

-17.3% 

14.2 

13.3 

12.5 

-11.8% 

-6.2% 

40 

11 

Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

1,283 

2,102 

1,034 

+19.4% 

-50.8% 

31.8 

43.9 

24.3 

-23.6% 

-44.7% 

10 

White  babies 

2001 

400 

599 

344 

-14.0% 

-42.6% 

20.5 

27.5 

17.7 

-13.7% 

-35.7% 

9 

' 'f 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

883 

1,503 

690 

-21.9% 

-54.1% 

42.4 

57.7 

30.0 

-29.2% 

-48.0% 

6 

Infant  Mortality 

2001 

186 

147 

119 

-36.0% 

-19.0% 

1.5 

1.0 

0.9 

-40.6% 

-12.7% 

17 

White  babies 

2001 

53 

47 

28 

-47.2% 

-40.4% 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

-46.9% 

-33.5% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

133 

100 

91 

-31.6% 

-9.0% 

2.1 

1.3 

1.2 

-40.6% 

-4.5% 

16 

V 

Births  to  mothers  under  18 

2001  1 

265 

264 

122 

-54.0% 

-53.8% 

6.6 

5.5 

2.9 

-55.9% 

-47.5% 

5 

H77/fe  babies 

2001 

52 

41 

16 

-69.2% 

-61.0% 

2.7 

1.9 

0.8 

-70.0% 

-57.5% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

213 

223 

106 

-50.2% 

-52.5% 

10.2 

8.6 

4.6 

-54.9% 

-46.1% 

8 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

625 

701 

421 

-32.6% 

-39.9% 

15.5 

14.7 

9.9 

-36.1% 

-32.5% 

2 

White  babies 

2001 

171 

132 

77 

-55.0% 

+41.7% 

8.8 

6.1 

4.0 

-54.4% 

-34.0% 

1 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

454 

569 

344 

-24.2% 

+39.5% 

21.8 

21.8 

15.0 

-31.3% 

-31.5% 

7 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

777 

795 

508 

-34.6% 

-36.1% 

19.3 

16.6 

12.0 

-37.7% 

-27.8% 

1 

White  babies 

2001 

239 

190 

155 

-35.1% 

-18.4% 

12.3 

8.7 

8.0 

-34.8% 

-8.3% 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

538 

605 

353 

-34.4% 

-41.7% 

25.8 

23.2 

15.4 

-40.5% 

-33.9% 

45 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001 

995 

1,685 

1,647 

+65.5% 

-2.3% 

24.7 

35.2 

38.8 

57.2% 

10.1% 

22 

V\riiite  babies 

2001 

128 

223 

290 

+126.6% 

+30.0% 

6.6 

10.2 

14.9 

126.8% 

45.5% 

24 

I African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

867 

1,462 

1,357 

+56.5% 

-7.2% 

41.6 

56.1 

59.0 

41.9% 

5.2% 

8 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

15,127 

17,102 

23,238 

+53.6% 

+35.9% 

24.0 

29.1 

34.9 

45.6% 

20.o3 

41 

White 

2000 

4.462 

4,096 

4,381 

-1.8% 

+7.0% 

13.1 

14.4 

15.4 

17.4% 

6.8% 

45 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

10,518 

12,766 

18,857 

+79.3% 

+47.7% 

35.1 

42.9 

49.6 

41.3% 

15.6%! 

i 45 

aassfS 

| Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

1,171 

1,026 

552 

-52.9% 

-46.2% 

38.6 

28.8 

17.8 

-53.9% 

-38.2%|  26 

White  males 

2001 

138 

106 

35 

-74.6% 

-67.0% 

22.8 

15.4 

8.9 

-61.0% 

-42.2% 

7 

m 

White  females 

2001 

97 

76 

29 

-70.1% 

-61.8% 

18.9 

12.9 

6.8 

-64.0% 

-47.3% 

17 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

542 

489 

290 

-46.5% 

-40.7% 

54.3 

41.5 

24.5 

-54.9% 

-41.0% 

25 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

393 

355 

196 

-50.1% 

-44.8% 

42.8 

32.1 

17.9 

-58.2% 

-44.2% 

15 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

376 

540 

431 

+14.6% 

-20.2% 

12.6 

15.9 

12.5 

-0.8% 

-21.4% 

9 

■4 

White  males 

2000 

73 

54 

30 

-58.9% 

-44.4% 

12.6 

8.4 

6.0 

-52.4% 

-28.6% 

7 

White  females 

2000 

26 

46 

7 

-73.1% 

-84.8% 

5.0 

7.9 

1.5 

-70.0% 

-81.0%  i 

7 

IK 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

176 

287 

230 

+30.7% 

-19.9% 

18.5 

25.3 

18.8 

1.6% 

-25.7% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

98 

153 

163 

+66.3% 

+6.5% 

10.7 

14.5 

13.6 

27.1% 

-6.2% 

7 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

1,267 

707 

1,009 

-20.4% 

+42.7% 

43.4 

22.6 

31.8 

-26.7% 

40.7% 

26 

White  males 

2002 

139 

53 

62 

-55.4% 

+ 17.0% 

24.7 

9.7 

13.1 

-47.0% 

35.1% 

8 

Wri/7e  females 

2002 

139 

65 

48 

-65.5% 

-26.2% 

25.2 

11.7 

11.4 

-54.8% 

-2.6% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

509 

298 

471 

-7.5% 

+58.1% 

59.4 

30.1 

42.6 

-28.3% 

41.5% 

23 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

288 

428 

-9.9% 

+48.6% 

50.8 

28.1 

36.5 

-28.1% 

29.9% 

23 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

I 1.100 

448 

695 

-36.8% 

+55.1% 

37.7 

14.4 

22.0 

-41.6% 

52.8% 

24 

White  males 

2002 

[ 130 

40 

52 

-60.0% 

+30.0% 

23.0 

7.4 

11.1 

-51.7% 

50.0% 

9 

White  fema/es 

2002 

S 102 

30 

30 

-70.6% 

+0.0% 

18.6 

5.4 

7.1 

-61.8% 

31.5% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 484 

230 

360 

-25.6% 

+56.5% 

56.4 

23.4 

32.7 

-42.0% 

39.7% 

21 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 

146 

253 

-33.8% 

+73.3% 

40.9 

14.3 

21.6 

-47.2% 

51.0% 

24 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

1 

959 

765 

-15.2% 

-20.2% 

30.3 

32.5 

24.2 

-20.1% 

-25.5% 

20 

White  males 

1998 

1 

104 

47 

-56.1% 

-54.8% 

19.2 

19.0 

9.3 

-51.6% 

-51.1% 

10 

White  females 

1998 

1 

58 

34 

-49.3% 

-41.4% 

12.0 

10.4 

6.5 

-45.8% 

-37.5% 

15 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

S 408 

415 

357 

-12.5% 

-14.0% 

44.1 

47.1 

37.3 

-15.4% 

-20.8% 

11 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

II  311 

377 

321 

+3.2% 

-14.9% 

34.2 

39.5 

29.1 

-14.9% 

-26.3% 

18 

1 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Richland  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


[M!0S@[BSXjD 

1 

r 

m 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent  | 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  co- 
pras 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,590 

1,048 

1,278 

-19.6% 

+21.9% 

56.6 

36.5 

40.5 

-28.4% 

11.0% 

White  males 

2002 

184 

97 

87 

-52.7% 

-4.4% 

37.0 

17.4 

17.0 

-45.2% 

-2.3% 

White  females 

2002 

180 

82 

66 

-63.3% 

-79.5% 

37.9 

15.6 

12.8 

-59.9% 

-17.9%, 

m 

it 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

592 

454 

575 

-2.9% 

+26.7% 

75.1 

50.7 

55.9 

-25.6% 

10.3%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

624 

416 

550 

-11.9% 

+32.2% 

73.9 

45.5 

50.0 

-32.3% 

9.9% 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,385 

721 

1,056 

-23.8% 

+46.5% 

49.1 

25.2 

33.5 

-31.8% 

32.9% 

White  males 

2002 

788 

86 

75 

-60.7% 

-12.8%, 

37.6 

76.5 

14.7 

-53.5% 

-70.9% 

White  females 

2002 

125 

48 

39 

-68.8% 

-18.8%, 

22.0 

9.7 

7.6 

-65.5% 

-16.5%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

549 

316 

522 

-4.9% 

+65.2% 

69.2 

35.5 

51.0 

-26.3% 

43.7%, 

r‘| 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

515 

268 

420 

-18.4% 

+56.7% 

61.2 

29.2 

38.1 

-37.7% 

30.5% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

1,111 

1,157 

NA 

+4.1% 

NA 

35.5 

1 32.2 

NA 

-9.3% 

White  males 

7998 

NA 

112 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19.7 

9.6 

NA 

-51.3% 

White  females 

7998 

NA 

69 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.5 

9.8 

NA 

-21.6% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

556 

NA 

1 NA 

NA 

NA 

54 

45.5 

NA 

-15.7% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

369 

NA 

" NA 

NA 

NA 

38.2 

37.9 

NA 

-0.8% 

Exit  Exam  {not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

1,379 

743 

973 

-29.4% 

+31.0% 

45.9 

29.8 

34.7 

-24.4% 

16.4% 

White  males 

2002 

167 

77 

68 

-59.3% 

-11.7%, 

25.9 

75.8 

14.4 

-44.4% 

-8.9% 

White  females 

2002 

125 

49 

49 

-60.8% 

+0.0% 

20.2 

9.7 

10.7 

-47.0%, 

70.3% 

.^1 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

515 

311 

409 

-20.6% 

+31.5%, 

65.4 

45.5 

46.6 

-28.7% 

2.4%, 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

560 

303 

433 

-22.7% 

+42.9% 

59.8 

37.6 

44.5 

-25.6% 

78.4% 

III 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

694 

883  1 

1,007 

+45.1% 

+14.1% 

21.5 

25.9' 

1 

29.1 

35.4% 

12.3% 

White  males 

2000-02 

175 

764 

126 

-27.8%  1 

-23.2% 

24.5 

25.5 

23.5 

-4.1% 

-8.1%, 

% 

White  females 

2000-02 

120 

102 

-30.8%! 

-18.2% 

18.7 

17.1 

76.0 

-14.2%, 

-6.7% 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

2000-02 

240  1 

392 

5001 

+108.3% 

+27.6%, 

24.9 

35.3 

40.0 

60.5% 

13.1%, 

- 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

760 

226 

298 

+87.0%, 

+32.3%, 

17.5 

21.3 

25.8 

47.8% 

21.5%, 

1 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

10,869 

6,336 

4,490 

-58.7% 

-29.1% 

19.9' 

15.0 

9.1' 

-54.1% 

-39.1% 

_i| 

White  males 

NA 

3,306 

1,370 

NA 

NA 

NA 

79.9 

11.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

1,625 

959 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.4 

8.1 

NA 

NA\ 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

4,041 

2,394 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.1 

28.8 

NA 

NA\ 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1,897 

1,613 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.1 

16.4 

NA 

NA\ 

NA 

..  . . ” 

'<r.f  '..S.j 



, : ....  i 

3 

W Poverty  Rate 

2000 

13,698 

12,278 

13,396 

-2.2% 

+9.1% 

20.1 

18.3 

17.9 

-10.9% 

-2.2% 

1 il  White  children 

2000 

2,834 

1,746 

1,758 

-38.0% 

+0.7% 

8.4 

5.8 

5.9 

-29.8%, 

1.7%, 

- 

1 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

10,669 

10,532 

11,638 

+9.1%, 

+70.5% 

31.5 

28.5 

25.7 

-18.5% 

-9.9% 

' Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 45,466 

$ 51,032 

$ 60,603 

+33.3% 

+18.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 54,783 

$ 65,927 

NA 

NA 

NA\ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 33,314 

$ 35,856 

NA 

NA 

NA' 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

] 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 '*96 

462 

214 

-56.9% 

-53.7% 

4.6 

5.0 

2.1 

-54.1% 

-58.0% 

White 

2001 

756 

97 

49 

-68.6% 

-49.5% 

2.7 

2.2 

7.7 

-58.5% 

-50.0% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

340 

364 

765 

-51.5%, 

-54.7% 

6.9 

7.6 

2.9 

-57.8% 

-61.8% 

Delinquency 

2002 

342 

581 

570 

+66.7% 

-1.9% 

2.0 

4.3 

3.4 

70.0% 

-20.9% 

White  males 

2002 

I 92 

96 

87 

-12.0%, 

-15.6%, 

7.9 

2.7 

2.1 

12.5%, 

-20.8%, 

White  females 

2002 

49 

52 

+100.0%, 

+6.1%, 

0.6 

1.8 

1.5 

144.8%, 

-18.4%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

\ 175 

344 

319 

+82.3%, 

-7.3% 

4.3 

9.3 

6.6 

53.0% 

-29.3% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  \ 

! 49 

92 

118 

+140.8% 

+28.3% 

1.3 

2.7 

2.6 

98.2% 

-4.6%, 

1 ■ ! 

*Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
**BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Saluda 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  4,780  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  2,738  were  White,  1,778 
were  African-American,  and  264  were  other  races.  There  were  4,325  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  4,957  in  1980, 
5,497  in  1970,  and  6,026  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.9%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  41 .4%  in  1960,  37.8%  in  1970,  and  30.7%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  1,484  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.7%  of  the  overall  population:  6.7%  of  Whites  and  9.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1:  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


AA&O* 

42.7% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  5.5%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "some  other  race  alone"  at  3.8%  and  'two  or 
more  races"  at  1.4%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  31.8%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  6 babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  2.2%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  2.3%  of  all  White  and  2.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  66.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  32  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  12.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  9.8%  of  all  White  and  16.0%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  75.0%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  71  babies,  27.6%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 

30.7%  of  White  and  22.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  44.9%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  40.9%  had  completed  12 
grades  (32.5%  of  Whites  and  55.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  31.5%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(36.8%  of  Whites  and  22.3%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  94 

babies,  35.2%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  31.3% 
and  in  1960  it  was  14.8%.  In  2001,  24.3%  of  White  children  and  55.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  31  babies,  11.6%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  125,  constituting  46.8%  of  all  babies,  32.4%  of  White  babies, 
and  73.4%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  96  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  44  divorce  decrees  involving  43  children 

were  filed.  In  1970,  only  27  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  1,178  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  29.3%  of  all  children,  up  from  22.3%  in  1990,  15.3%  in  1980,  and  12.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  15.6%  of  White  and  51.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
372  or  25.7%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  1 1.8%  of  White  and  50.1%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  behveen  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  66. 1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  75.1%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  50.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
61.8%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  544  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  96.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  3.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  92.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  3.3%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  4.4%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 64.00  for  centers  and  $ 66.67  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  33.3%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  66.7%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  100%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  100%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  100%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  66.7%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  50%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  0%  have  less  than  a high  school 
degree. 


Family  Violence:  In  2000,  128  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  32.5%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
61.7%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  20.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  9.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  344  or  7.2%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  104  or  2.2%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  12  or  0.3%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  1 or  0.0%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  64  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and.  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  27  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  25.0%  for  physical  abuse,  4.2%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  37.5%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  4.2%  for  medical  neglect,  29.2%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  46  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  43.5%  were  male,  56.5%  were  female;  56.5%  were  White,  43.5%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  37.0%  were  ages  0 - 5,  56.5%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  6.5%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
50.0%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  37.0%  in  single  parent  families,  10.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
2.2%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  19  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  6.9  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  5.3%  0-2,  0.0%  3-5,  10.5%  6-10,  26.3%  1 1- 
13,  and  57.9%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  47.4%  males  and  52.6%  females.  Regarding  their  fiiture, 
26.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  15.8%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  5.3%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  36.8%  for  independent  living,  15.8%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.01  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.42  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


O * This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
ERIC  as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  1,038  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  hved  in  480  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  21.9%  of  all  children  and  youth:  10.5%  of  Whites  and  36.6%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  25.4%,  it  was 
27.3%  in  1979  and  26.8%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  25.5%  of  children  0-5 
(15.2%  White,  38.8%  African-American  and  Other),  and  19.9%  of  children  6-17  (7.8%  White,  35.7%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  16.3%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  39.4%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  11.6%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
73.8%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  2,149  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  1,111  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

469 

9.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,038 

21.9% 

282 

10.5% 

756 

36.6% 

Under  125% 

1,285 

27.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

1,641 

34.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

1,871 

39.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

1,977 

41.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

2,149 

45.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

4,780 

2,738 

2,042 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $46,017.  In  1989  it  was  $40,367,  and  1979,  it 
was  $36,452,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$21,734  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $56,066  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Saluda  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.8%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1 16'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  37.9  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 322, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  300  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 211.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  59,  or  22.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  86,  or 

32.2%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  56  or  32.4%  of  Whites  and  30  or  31.9%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  3 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5;  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatai  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  23  or  8.6%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  18.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  3.5%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  17  or  2.2%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 
0.8%  of  White  babies  and  4.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $13,503  and  $88,947  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $1,866  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $377,607  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $261,244  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  39.9%  from 
14.9  to  9.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  100.0%  from  10.2  to  0.0  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  26.7%  from  20.5  to  25.9  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  0 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  4 White  and 

7 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 
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Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Saluda  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  198  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  White  and  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  49.9%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  chnics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  8.1%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  198  to  296  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  1 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  14  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  2 youth  under  15  and  14  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  friiit  and  vegetabi 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1 % of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


.*  Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development; 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  478  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  138  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  113  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  2 in 
Saluda  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impaument.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  295  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  196  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  357  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  261  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  618  uninsured  children  in  Saluda  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  3 nurses,  compared  with  2 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Saluda  County  has  increased  by  74.2%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  44.4%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$5.0  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Saluda  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  2,120.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

43 

91 

32 

36 

202 

Children  1 - 5 

195 

322 

88 

30 

635 

Children  6 - 14 

289 

61^ 

30 

25 

959 

Children  15-18 

94 

219 

7 

4 

324 

Total 

621 

1,247 

157 

95^ 

2,120 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requu 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  32.1%  for  Whites  and  23.5%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

36  children  not  ready  2 1 .4%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


8 children  failing  4.4%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

12  children  failing  6.7%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

25  children  over-age  13.6%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
94  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  49  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  27.2%  and  14.1%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  10.9%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  17.3%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  21.4%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  13.6%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  14.1%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  113  speech  and  language  impaired,  138  learning  disabled,  19  emotionally 
disabled,  75  mentally  impaired,  and  12  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  17.1%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

55  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  42.0%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Saluda  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  55.6%  to  29.2%  in  math  and  from 
45.6%  to  23.8%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  44.2%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  42.8%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  30%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  33.5%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  34.6%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage  in  the 
bottom  quarter  was  36.8%  in  1990  and  46.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  44.2%,  but  in  2002  43.3%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"^  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  44.2%  in  1999  and  42.1%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  18.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  252  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  58  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
(12002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

46.3 

30.2 

32.4 

69.7 

58.8 

4 

47.8 

22.0 

36.4 

67.5 

68.0 

5 

41.1 

22.6 

25.7 

52.3 

54.2 

6 

43.2 

37.8 

25.6 

58.5 

50.0 

7 

35.6 

34.4 

18.2 

41.9 

57.1 

8 

45.9 

30.0 

23.1 

81.5 

60.0 

Basic 

3 

36.1 

44.2 

37.8 

18.2 

41.2 

4 

33.2 

50.0 

27.3 

30.0 

24.0 

5 

45.6 

41.9 

62.9 

38.6 

41.7 

6 

42.6 

35.1 

48.7 

39.0 

47.4 

7 

35.6 

28.1 

40.9 

48.4 

21.4 

8 

42.9 

48.0 

65.4 

18.5 

36.7 

Proficient 

3 

12.2 

20.9 

16.2 

9.1 

0.0 

4 

14.7 

20.0 

29.5 

2.5 

6.0 

5 

10.8 

25.8 

11.4 

9.1 

2.1 

6 

8.4 

18.9 

10.3 

2.4 

2.6 

7 

20.0 

25.0 

22.7 

9.7 

21.4 

8 

7.5 

12.0 

11.5 

0.0 

3.3 

Advanced 

3 

5.4 

4.7 

13.5 

3.0 

0.0 

4 

4.3 

8.0 

6.8 

0.0 

2.0 

5 

2.5 

9.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

6 

5.8 

8.1 

15.4 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

8.9 

12.5 

18.2 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

3.8 

10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  17.3%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  203 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  43  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

;%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

36.1 

23.3 

21.6 

54.5 

50.0 

4 

38.7 

24.5 

18.2 

66.7 

49.0 

5 

43.2 

26.7 

25.7 

62.8 

48.9 

6 

37.2 

29.7 

23.1 

63.4 

30.8 

7 

23.7 

21.9 

4.5 

38.7 

39.3 

8 

38.3 

32.0 

11.5 

63.0 

50.0 

Basic 

3 

34.0 

37.2 

27.0 

27.3 

44.1 

4 

39.8 

49.0 

36.4 

28.2 

42.9 

5 

45.8 

50.0 

51.4 

34.9 

48.9 

6 

35.3 

40.5 

23.1 

22.0 

56.4 

7 

42.2 

31.3 

38.6 

51.6 

50.0 

8 

42.1 

42.0 

50.0 

33.3 

43.3 

Proficient 

3 

28.6 

39.5 

48.6 

15.2 

5.9 

4 

21.0 

26.5 

43.2 

5.1 

8.2 

5 

11.0 

23.3 

22.9 

2.3 

2.1 

6 

23.7 

27.0 

41.0 

14.6 

12.8 

7 

31.9 

46.9 

50.0 

9.7 

10.7 

8 

13.5 

14.0 

30.8 

3.7 

6.7 

Advanced 

3 

1.4 

0.0 

2.7 

3.0 

0.0 

4 

0,6 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

3.8 

2.7 

12.8 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

2.2 

0.0 

6.8 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

6.0 

12.0 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


65  students  drop  out  annually  38.5%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  51.5%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  31.6%  during  1985-89,  and  30.1% 
during  1990-94,  28.7%  during  1995-97  and  33.3%  during  1998-2000 

During  2001-02,  90.8%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
9.2%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


*12*’'  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8*’'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

This  is  calculated  by  using  8*’'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 
2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  0 Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  29 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  25.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  23.7%  to  50.0%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  2 1 st  Century. 

ADOl.KSCKNT  RISKBEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5%  ^ 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1% 

6.1% 

6.1  % 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1% 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  3 1 .6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  abohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43 .6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71 .6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7''  and  8''  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  ille; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


‘ Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
O taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Saluda  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on  the  Kids 
JC  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  21  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  28  in  2000  and  7 in  2001.  This  represented  1.3%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.3%  for 
Whites  and  1.4%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  71.4%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Saluda  County  has  decreased  by  71.6 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  69.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  72.5%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  73  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 

for  delinquency;  of  these,  17.8%  were  age  12  or  younger,  26.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  56.2%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  10.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  22  juvenile  cases  constituting  22.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  16.7%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
38.9%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  44.4%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  26.7%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  40.0%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  26.7%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  6.7%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
62.2%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  52.1%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  21.9%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  1.5%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  13.2%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  25.0%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  41  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  4.8%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  9 juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  165  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  14.9%  of  their  age  group:  12.7%  for  White 
and  16.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 


county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths : During  1997-2001,  6 youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the  major 

cause,  resulting  in  4 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  1 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  0 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Saluda  County.  The  29.3%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  21.9%  in  poverty,  33.3%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  conrununity  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
88.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  53.2%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  70.7%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  78.1%  were  not  poor  and  54.7%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.4%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  78.6%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  54.1%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8^^  grade  math  and  61.7%  for  8^^  grade  reading,  58.0%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10‘^  grade,  and  66.7%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  30.0%  of 
3rd  graders  and  19.5%  of  8^  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  17.6%  of  3'^'^  graders  and 
1 1.3%  of  8^^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  ‘‘developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.orR. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss. state. sc. us") 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  fkhazel@ogc.state.sc.usl 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  fbholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Saluda  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980* 

1990* 
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Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

80’pres 

Percent 

Change 

90’pres 

1980 

1990 
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Recent 

Percent 

Change 

SO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980  Rank 

199i 

a.  ' 

V 

Low  Birth  Weight 

2001  j 

16 

17 

23 

+43.8% 

+35.3% 

6.5 

7.3 

8.6 

32.8% 

17.9% 

4 

i^[  White  babies 

2001 

4 

2 

6 

+50.0% 

+200.0% 

3.4 

1.7 

3.5 

2.9% 

7 70.0% 

3 

Ml  African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

12 

15 

17 

+41.7% 

+ 73.3% 

9.4 

13.3 

18.1 

92.9% 

36.2% 

8 

' jLess  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care 

2001 

126 

118 

86 

+31.7% 

-27.1% 

51.0 

50.6 

32.2 

-36.9% 

-36.4% 

39 

White  babies 

2001 

32 

33 

56 

+75.0% 

+69.7% 

26.9 

27.5 

32.4 

20.4% 

17.8% 

24 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

94 

85 

30 

-68.1% 

-64.7% 

73.4 

75.2 

37.9 

-56.5% 

-57.6%  I 

45 

Infant  Mortality 

2001  i 

11 

11 

7 

-36.4% 

-36.4% 

1.4 

1.5 

0.9 

-37.5% 

-39.9%i 

12 

White  babies 

2001  \ 

4 

4 

- 

-700.0% 

-700.0% 

7.7 

7.0 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-700.0%  i 

i 79 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001  ] 

7 

7 

7 

+0.0% 

+0.0% 

7.8 

2.0 

2.6 

45.6% 

26. 7%  I 

i 8 

7 

Births  to  mothers  under  1 8 

2001  1 

19 

15 

6 

-68.4% 

-60.0% 

7.7 

6.4 

2.2 

-71.4% 

-65.8% 

13 

White  babies 

2001  \ 

3 

1 

4 

+33.3% 

+300.0% 

2.5 

0.8 

2.3 

-8.8% 

176.0% 

3 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

16 

14 

2 

-87.5% 

-85.7% 

12.5 

12.4 

2.1 

-83.0% 

-82.8% 

22 

Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001 

48 

47 

32 

-33.3% 

-31.9% 

19.4 

20.2 

12.0 

-38.3% 

-40.5% 

12 

White  babies 

2001 

15 

17 

17 

+ 13.3% 

+0.0% 

72.6 

14.2 

9.8 

-22.3% 

-30.8% 

7 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

33 

30 

15 

-54.5% 

+50.0% 

25.8 

26.5 

76.0 

-38.1% 

-39.9% 

23 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 
education 

2001 

75 

51 

71 

-5.3% 

+39.2% 

30.4 

21.9 

26.6 

-12.4% 

21.5% 

13 

{ W/i/fe  babies 

2001 

25 

17 

50 

+ 100.0% 

+ 794.7% 

27.0 

14.2 

28.9 

37.6% 

704.0% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

50 

34 

21 

-58.0% 

-38.2% 

39.7 

30.1 

22.3 

-42.8% 

-25.8% 

5 

Births  to  single  mothers**** 

2001  1 

65 

76 

125 

+92.3% 

+64.5% 

26.3 

32.6 

46.8 

77.8% 

43.5% 

26 

White  babies 

2001 

6 

12 

56 

+833.3% 

+366.7% 

5.0 

70.0 

32.4 

542.6% 

224.0%! 

i 72 

pit  - African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

59 

64 

69 

+16.9% 

+7.8% 

46.7 

56.6 

73.4 

59.2% 

29.6% 

20 

Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

690 

809 

1,178 

+70.7% 

+45.6% 

15.3 

22.3 

29.3 

91.2% 

31.2% 

7 



White 

2000 

185 

242 

387 

+ 709.2% 

+59.9% 

6.9 

11.0 

75.6 

725.5% 

47.5% 

3 

African  American  and  Other 

2000 

i 500 

565 

79  f1 

+58.2% 

+40.0% 

26.4 

40.1 

51.4 

94.7% 

28.2% 

2 

teffl 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

68 

60 

36 

-47.1% 

-40.0% 

36.2 

29.0 

21.4 

-40.9% 

-26.2%| 

j 20  ' 

\wm ^ 

- V White  males 

2001 

12 

8 

9 

-25.0% 

+ 72.5% 

27.3 

13.1 

78.0 

-34.7% 

37.4%  j 

White  females 

2001 

6 

5 

5 

-76.7% 

+0.0% 

16.2 

11.4 

15.2 

-6.2% 

33.3%  1 

I 8 

j African  American  and  Other  males 

2001  1 

i 28 

29 

12 

-57.7% 

-58.6% 

52.8 

45.3 

31.6 

-40.2% 

-30.2% 

27 

t 1 African  American  and  Other  females 

2001  I 

1 22 

18 

10 

-54.5% 

-44.4% 

40.7 

47.4 

22.2 

-45.5% 

-53.2% 

8 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000  j 

1 29 

88 

6 

-79.3% 

-93.2% 

17.3 

42.9 

3.1 

-82.1% 

-92.8% 

22 

W/i/fe  males 

2000  1 

1 8 

20 

2 

-75.0% 

-90.0% 

17.9 

35.4 

4.7 

-73.7% 

-86.7%: 

1 25 

|||Mi  White  females 

2000  1 

3 

6 

- 

-700.0% 

-700.0% 

7.2 

72.8 

0.0 

-100.0% 

-700. 0%i 

I 70 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000  \ 

1 6 

47 

3 

-50.0% 

-93.6% 

13.6 

87.9 

6.3 

-53.7% 

-92.3% 

5 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000  1 

12 

15 

1 

-97.7% 

-93.3% 

26.7 

34.9 

7.9 

-92.9% 

-94.6% 

35 

fefi Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

58 

45 

68 

+17.2% 

+51.1% 

38.7 

22.7 

46.3 

19.6% 

104.0%! 

17 

Viriiite  males 

2002 

16 

6 

13 

-18.8% 

+ 776.7% 

32.6 

75.8 

30.2 

-7.4% 

97.7% 

30 

Vlriiite  females 

2002 

7 

11 

12 

+71.4% 

+9. 7% 

77.5 

79.3 

32.4 

85.1% 

67.9% 

4 

1 1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

23 

12 

23 

+0.0% 

+97.7% 

74.2 

23.5 

69.7 

-6.1% 

796.6% 

46 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  ^ 

12 

16 

20 

+66.7% 

+25.0% 

40.0 

30.8 

58.8 

47.0% 

90.9% 

6 

1^^  Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

55 

26 

53 

-3.6% 

+103.8% 

36.7 

13.1 

36.1 

-1.6% 

175.6% 

21 

-32.9% 

26.6% 

33 

■ " White  males 

2002 

17 

7 

10 

-47.2% 

+42.9% 

34.7 

18.4 

23.3 

'Mm  White  females 

2002 

4 

5 

8 

+ 700.0% 

+60.0% 

70.0 

8.8 

21.6 

7 76.0% 

745.5% 

3 

African  American  and  Other  mates 

2002 

22 

9 

18 

-78.2% 

+ 700.0% 

77.0 

17.7 

54.5 

-23.2% 

207.9% 

44 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

12 

5 

17 

+47.7% 

+240.0% 

40.0 

9.6 

50.0 

25.0% 

420.8% 

22 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

54 

58 

51 

-5.6% 

-12.1% 

30.0 

33.5 

38.1 

27.0% 

13.7% 

18 

White  males 

1998 

19 

10 

15 

-21.1%> 

+50.0% 

35.8 

25.0 

27.8 

-22.3% 

11.2%, 

42 

White  females 

1998 

4 

10 

5 

+25.0% 

-50.0% 

7.7 

79.6 

16.1 

709.7% 

-17.9% 

4 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

22 

20 

15 

-31.8% 

-25.0% 

57.9 

57.3 

68.8 

78.8% 

34.1%, 

37 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

8 

18 

16 

+ 100.0% 

-11.1% 

26.7 

47.9 

56.5 

111.6%, 

34.8% 

5 

■■■  ■ ■■  . 1 

•Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


•*1  is  best.  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  8SAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Saluda  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


] 

p Indicators 

1 

Number 

Percer 

It 

1 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent  | 
Change  90- 
pres 

1: 

w Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

94 

54 

61 

-35.1% 

+13.0% 

55.6 

29.2 

45.9 

-17.4% 

57.2% 

White  males 

2002 

13 

17 

75 

+ 15.4% 

-11.8% 

37.7 

26.6 

30.0 

-5.4% 

12.8%, 

§ 1 White  females 

2002 

21 

7 

6 

-71.4% 

-14.3% 

35.6 

14.9 

23.1 

-35.7% 

55.0% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

30 

14 

22 

-26.7% 

+57.1% 

85.7 

42.4 

81.5 

-4.9% 

92.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

29 

16 

18 

-37.9%> 

+12.5% 

87.9 

39.0 

60.0 

-31.7%, 

53.8% 

m Grade  8 Reading  beiow  state  standards** 

2002 

77 

44 

51 

-33.8% 

+15.9% 

45.6 

23.8 

38.3 

-16.0% 

60.9% 

S White  males 

2002 

15 

10 

16 

+6.7% 

+60.0% 

36.6 

75.6 

32.0 

-72.6% 

105.1%, 

- 

'W  White  females 

2002  1 

12 

5 

3 

-75.0% 

-40.0% 

20.3 

70.6 

77.5 

-43.3% 

8.5% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

27 

16 

17 

-37.0% 

+6.3% 

77.1 

48.5 

63.0 

-18.3%, 

29.9% 

p African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

22 

13 

15 

-31.8% 

+15.4% 

66.7 

37.7 

50.0 

-25.0% 

57.7% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/M  AT 

1998 

NA 

57 

77 

NA 

+35.1% 

NA 

36.8 

43.8 

NA 

19.0% 

White  males 

7998 

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.3 

37.5 

NA 

15.4% 

1*  White  females 

7998 

NA 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14 

14.0 

NA 

0.0% 

P African  American  and  Other  males 

7998  i 

NA 

18 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

62.1 

69.2 

NA 

11.4%, 

p.  African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

22 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52.4 

67.5 

NA 

28.8% 

|g  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1 st 
• attempt) 

2002 

55 

40 

55 

+0.0% 

+37.5% 

37.4 

37.0 

42.0 

12.3% 

13.5% 

^ White  males 

2002  1 

21 

3 

7 

-66.7% 

+ 733.3% 

42.0 

70.3 

78.9 

-55.0% 

83.5% 

— 

— 

i White  females 

2002  \ 

6 

10 

9 

+50.0%, 

-10.0%, 

13.6 

29.4 

21.4 

57.4%, 

-27.2% 

K African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

15 

13 

21 

+40.0% 

+61.5% 

46.9 

68.4 

75.0 

59.9% 

9.6% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

12 

14 

18 

+50.0% 

+28.6%, 

60.0 

53.8 

75.0 

25.0% 

39.4% 

HI  Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
Min  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

53 

60 

65 

+24.4% 

+9.8% 

28.2 

30.0 

38.5 

36.5% 

28.5% 

IS  White  males 

2000-02 

17 

16 

22 

+33.3% 

+37.5% 

27.5 

25.4 

38.4 

39.5% 

51.1%, 

W White  females 

2000-02 

I 11 

7 

12 

+17.5% 

+76.2% 

21.4 

15.2 

28.9 

34.9% 

90.0% 

Wm  African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

13 

21 

21 

+64.1% 

+ 1.6% 

30.2 

43.3 

56.7 

85.7%, 

29.7% 

B African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

13 

16 

10 

-22. 7% 

-37.6%, 

36.2 

37.8 

30.5 

-15.7%, 

-19.3%, 

• Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  Schooi 
*1(18-24) 

2000 

655 

572 

636 

-2.9% 

+11.2% 

36.5 

36.7 

25.9 

-29.1% 

-29.4% 

S J White  males 

NA 

238 

136 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43.3 

37.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

M White  females 

NA 

134 

97 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.8 

27.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

128 

148 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.6 

47.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

™ African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

155 

191 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.3 

53.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Ik..  : ..r::,:  "m:-  - . . m 

jpToXli 

t Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1,361 

1,052 

1,038 

-23.7% 

-1.3% 

27.3 

25.4 

21.9 

-19.8% 

-13.8% 

White  children 

2000 

409 

244 

282 

-31.1% 

+ 75.6% 

74.9 

70.3 

70.5 

-29.5% 

1.9%, 

^ r"  African  American  and  Other  children 

2000  \ 

i 952 

808 

756 

-20.6% 

-6.4% 

42.3 

45.9 

36.6 

-13.4%, 

-20.2%! 

k Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 36,452 

$ 40,367 

$46,017 

+26.2% 

+14.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ White  families 

2000 

$ 40,440 

$ 48,506 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

t African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 29,518 

$ 25,498 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

28 

21 

7 

-75.0% 

-66.7% 

4.6 

4.5 

1.3 

-71.7% 

-71.1% 

White 

2001 

7 

5 

4 

-42.9% 

-20.0%, 

2.1 

7.9 

1.3 

-38.7% 

-31.6% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

21 

16 

3 

-85.7% 

-81.3%, 

I 7.8 

8.0 

1.4 

-82.0% 

-82.5% 

Deiinquency 

2002 

19 

34 

41 

+ 115.8% 

+20.6% 

j 

4.5 

4.8 

129.7% 

7.2% 

White  males 

2002 

I 

13 

12 

+200.0% 

-7.7% 

I 

5.3 

4.8 

220.0% 

-9.4%, 

White  females 

2002 

7 

4 

3 

+200.0% 

-25.0%, 

i 0.4 

2.1 

1.4 

240.9%, 

-35.1%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

10 

13 

17 

+70.0% 

+30.8%, 

1 5.7 

7.9 

8.1 

58.7%, 

2.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

4 

4 

9 

+ 125.0% 

+ 125.0%, 

1 2.7 

2.5 

5.3 

152.1%, 

777. 8%j 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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ERIC 


Spartanburg 

County 


Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  62,901  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  43,219  were  White,  16,109 
were  African-American,  and  3,573  were  other  races.  There  were  55,867  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  57,724  in  1980, 
59,350  in  1970,  and  59,221  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  24.8%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  37.8%  in  1960,  34.2%  in  1970,  and  28.6%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  20,108  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.9%  of  the  overall  population:  7.3%  of  Whites  and  9.1%  of 
African  Americans. 


Figure  1;  Population  Ages  0-17  in  2000 


White 

68.7% 


* In  all  charts  African-American  is  combined  with  other  races,  and  often  abbreviated  as  AA&O.  Other 
races  comprise  5.7%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  Asian  Alone  at  1 .9%  and  'two  or  more  races"  at 
1.8%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  32.2%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  46.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 


Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001,  187  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  5.4%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  4.8%  of  all  White  and  7.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  77.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  517  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  15.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  12.8%  of  all  White  and  21.7%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  69.4%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  825  babies,  24.0%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
23.0%  of  White  and  27.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  47.8%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  32.9%  had  completed  12 
grades  (30.3%  of  Whites  and  41.0%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  43.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(46.8%  of  Whites  and  32.0%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  680 
babies,  19.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  29.8% 
and  in  1960  it  was  1 1.2%.  In  2001,  1 1.2%  of  White  children  and  45.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  333  babies,  9.7%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  1,013,  constituting  29.4%  of  all  babies,  18.3%  of  White  babies,  and 
62.6%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


‘Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  2,033  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  988  divorce  decrees  involving  111  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  506  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 


Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  hve  in  single-parent  families.  In  2000,  16,003  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  29.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  24.2%  in  1990,  17.6%  in  1980,  and  12.8%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  18.8%  of  White  and  54.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
4,456  or  26.9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  15.5%  of  White  and  55.8%  of  African  American  and 


Other  pre-schoolers. 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  66.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.4%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  42.4%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
63.3%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  9,100  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  90.4%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  9.6%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  84.6%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  8.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  0.7%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  6.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 80.1 1 for  centers  and  $ 73.94  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  14.8%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  26.9%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying 
$6-$8  per  hour  a-e  70.4%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  65.4%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  40.7%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  34.6%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  5 1 .9%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  58.3%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  10%  have  less  than 
a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  2,563  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  35.7%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
56.0%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  20.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  2,702  or  4.3%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  1,025  or  1.6%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  104  or  0.2%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  121  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  1,040  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  531  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  24.0%  for  physical  abuse,  8.1%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.5%  for  mental 
injury,  36.0%  for  physical  neglect,  0.9%  for  educational  neglect,  3.1%  for  medical  neglect,  26.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  1 . 1%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  805  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  45.3%  were  male,  54.7%  were  female;  65.7%  were  White,  34.3%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  33.8%  were  ages  0 - 5,  41.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  24.6%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
34.0%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  44.4%  in  single  parent  families,  15.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
5.7%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  242  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  8.1  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  10.7%  0-2,  10.7%  3-5, 20.7%  6-10,  17.8% 
11-13,  and  40.1%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  55.0%  males  and  45.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
24.8%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  43.4%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  5.8%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  20.3%  for  independent  living,  5.8%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.03  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.65  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 
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This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  9,600  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  4,741  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  15.5%  of  all  children  and  youth:  9.1%  of  Whites  and  29.7%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
0 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  16.2%,  it  was 
17.0%  in  1979  and  20.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  15.2%  of  children  0 - 5 
(8.0%  White,  31.2%  African-American  and  Other),  and  14.8%  of  children  6 - 17  (8.9%  White,  27.9%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  13.3%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  35.7%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  5.9%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
61.3%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  24,207  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  14,607  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

4,295 

6.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

9,600 

15.5% 

3,885 

9.1% 

5,715 

29.7% 

Under  125% 

12,799 

20.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

16,430 

26.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

20,426 

32.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

22,061 

35.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

24,207 

39.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

62,901 

43,219 

19,682 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income ; The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $52,472.  In  1989  it  was  $48,171,  and  1979,  it 
was  $43,829,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$23,857  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $64,082  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Spartanburg  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.2%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,524^  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  20.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 274, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  3,707  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 240.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  655,  or  19.0%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  907, 
or  26.3%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  578  or  22.4%  of  Whites  and  329  or  38.1%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  26  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  351  or  10.2%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  14.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.6%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  173  or  1.7%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.4%  of  White  babies  and  2.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $17,847  and  $118,015  for  each  very  low 
birthweight  baby,  compared  with  $2,417  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of 
$8,028,313  for  all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $5,163,396  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  38.1%  from 
11.3  to  7.0  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  41.3%  from  10.4  to  6.1  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  28.1%  from  13.1  to  9.4  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year  period 
1999-2001,  46  White  and  24  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  75  White  and 

41  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


^ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Spartanburg  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  6,444  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  27  White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  26  White  and  19  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  47.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  17.3%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate;  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  2,412  to  3,618  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  12  reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  165  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  23  youth  under  15  and  291  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fhi: 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.6%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  35.1%  by  age  13,  and  50.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  14.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  24.6%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  23.9%  of  White  male  and  24.3%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  12.2%  of  African-American  males  and  12.1%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.9%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.0%  compared  with  0.7%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
O county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Spartanburg  County.  Five  of 
ERJC  7 districts  participated;  but  partial  participation  by  District  2 (grades  9 and  12  only)  and  District  4. 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development- 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  6,290  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1 % with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  2,895  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  1,374  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  25  in 
Spartanburg  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders . While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  3,823  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  917  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  2,549  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  4,024  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  3,840  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  7,864  uninsured  children  in  Spartanburg  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  56  nurses,  compared  with  45  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Spartanburg  County  has  increased  by  109.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  36.0%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$53 .0  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Spartanburg  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was 
22,633.  The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

1,013 

■ 607 

139 

90 

1,849 

Children  1-5 

3,423 

2,675 

337 

427 

6,862 

Children  6 - 14 

4,674 

4,900 

249 

668 

10,491 

Children  15-18 

1,691 

1,567 

60 

113 

3,431 

Total 

10,801  ' 

9,749 

785 

1,298 

22,633 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requi 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  an 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  31.5%  for  Whites  and  27.6%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance  it  _ 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Co£nitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

419  children  not  ready  13.3%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

133  children  failing  4.0%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percenta£c  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

254  children  failing  7.5%  children  failing  


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-aee  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

344  children  over-age  1 1 . 1%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
1,137  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  1,103  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001- 
02,  approximately  17.3%  and  16.0%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  15.6%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  16.8%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  13.3%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  11.1%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.0%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  1,374  speech  and  language  impaired,  2,895  learning  disabled,  417  emotionally 
disabled,  852  mentally  impaired,  and  528  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  14.5%  of  all  students  in  grades  1-12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

636  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  25.7%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Spartanburg  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  47.7%  to  24.5%  in  math  and  from 
41.6%  to  22.7%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  23.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  27.2%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  b 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  22%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  23.1%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  26.7%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  26.5%  in  1990  and  21.7%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  35.4%,  but  in  2002  21.2%  of  4''  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  S"*  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  38.9%  in  1999  and  3 1 .9%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  24.8%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  3,362  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1,1 1 1 at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9;  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

24.1 

16.3 

16.4 

39.7 

38.3 

4 

21.9 

14.9 

13.2 

38.7 

35.2 

5 

24.8 

17.1 

16.2 

42.2 

40.3 

6 

26.4 

19.4 

17.0 

49.7 

37.6 

7 

36.5 

30.4 

24.8 

56.3 

53.2 

8 

35.2 

28.5 

24.5 

55.2 

54.0 

Basic 

3 

40.0 

37.3 

41.1 

42.2 

41.0 

4 

35.6 

33.2 

34.8 

36.9 

40.9 

5 

39.7 

39.2 

39.5 

39.4 

41.7 

6 

38.5 

36.6 

39.6 

35.6 

43.3 

7 

32.2 

32.1 

34.4 

28.0 

31.9 

8 

43.6 

44.0 

47.7 

37.4 

39.8 

Proficient 

3 

20.5  ^ 

25.2 

23.4 

11.9 

13.9 

4 

23.4 

26.4  n 

28.0 

15.8 

16.5 

5 

22.2 

23.9 

28.6 

14.1 

14.2 

6 

21.7 

24.9 

26.3 

12.1 

15.2 

7 

16.9 

17.4 

22.8 

10.3 

10.3 

8 

13.8 

16.8 

19.0 

5.1 

4.7 

Advanced 

3 

15.5 

21.1 

19.2 

6.2 

6.8 

4 

19.1 

25.5 

24.0 

8.7 

7.5 

5 

13.3 

19.9 

15.7 

4.3 

3.8 

6 

13.3 

19.2 

17.1 

2.7 

3.9 

7 

14.4 

20.1 

18.0 

5.4 

4.6 

8 

7.3 

10.7 

8.8 

2.2 

1.5 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  20.2%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,847 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  723  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 

Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

21.6 

17.4 

12.8 

38.9 

29.3 

4 

20.6 

17.3 

9.7 

41.3 

26.4 

5 

26.2 

21.1 

13.7 

48.2 

39.0 

6 

28.3 

26.0 

14.5 

56.9 

32.7 

7 

25.6 

23.1 

13.7 

48.4 

32.5 

8 

28.7 

24.1 

15.3 

54.9 

41.8 

Basic 

3 

35.4 

33.8 

30.5 

38.1 

44.7 

4 

40.8 

39.4 

38.4 

41.8 

47.8 

5 

45.5 

49.7 

44.0 

41.0 

43.9 

6 

33.9 

33.6 

32.5 

29.6 

41.6 

7 

41.6 

42.0 

37.4 

39.3 

51.5 

8 

40.5 

42.7 

37.9 

36.5 

45.4 

Proficient 

3 

38.2 

44.7 

47.4 

22.4 

23.8 

4 

35.7 

40.3 

46.6 

16.7 

25.2 

5 

27.0 

27.8 

40.1 

10.2 

16.7 

6 

28.6 

31.6 

36.8 

12.3 

22.2 

7 

27.3 

29.2 

39.3 

11.3 

14.6 

8 

25.2 

28.2 

36.7 

7.3 

11.3 

Advanced 

3 

4.8 

4.1 

9.3 

0.6 

2.2 

4 

2.8 

3.0 

5.2 

0.2 

0.6 

5 

1.3 

1.4 

2.1 

0.6 

0.4 

6 

9.2 

8.8 

16.2 

1.3 

3.5 

7 

5.5 

5.7 

9.6 

0.9 

1.3 

8 

5.6 

4.9 

10.1 

1.2 

1.5 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
taveraee  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


867  students  drop  out  annually  27.6%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  Schooi  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  31.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  39.2%  during  1985-89,  and  31.8/o 
during  1990-94,  32.1%  during  1995-97  and  33.7%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  99.6%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
0.4%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12’'’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
.**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website.  ^ ^ ^ 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  167  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  433 
GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  20.0%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  20.6%  to  37.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

Adolescent  Riskbehavk)rs 

i 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

14.2% 

23.3% 

30.2% 

40.6% 

52.3% 

24.6% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

11.6% 

16.6% 

20.6% 

28.7% 

30.1  % 

17.5% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

9.8% 

16.5% 

24.8% 

32.0% 

46.0% 

18.7% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

19.2% 

28.0% 

4.6% 

5.6% 

13.8% 

18.2% 

6.7% 

11.7% 

11.5% 

16.1% 

13.9% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

3.7% 

7.2% 

0.9% 

1.1% 

7.6% 

10.5% 

4.0% 

6.8% 

3.6% 

5.2% 

4.5% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

36.8% 

30.3% 

14.6% 

14.2% 

45.1% 

36.6% 

32.7% 

25.5% 

30.7% 

24.3% 

27.4% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.2% 

1.0% 

6.6% 

7.9% 

7.4% 

4.7% 

17.3% 

27.2% 

6.8% 

7.9% 

7.4% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

5.5% 

5.1% 

6.2% 

8.1% 

13.4% 

8.3% 

11.9% 

12.5% 

8.3% 

7.7% 

8.0% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

31.8% 

38.1% 

19.6% 

27.0% 

45.2% 

49.4% 

37.4% 

45.2% 

31.5% 

36.3% 

34.0% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

10.3% 

12.0% 

2.4% 

5.4% 

26.3% 

23.2% 

14.5% 

19.1% 

11.5% 

11.9% 

11.7% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

8.3% 

15.6% 

5.4% 

8.8% 

13.1% 

14.3% 

11.9% 

13.3% 

8.9% 

12.6% 

10.8% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

15.5% 

NA 

13.5% 

NA 

7.2% 

NA 

6.4% 

NA 

12.7% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

1.7% 

4.1% 

1.2% 

2.4% 

7.6% 

8.0% 

3.8% 

4.0% 

3.0% 

3.9% 

3.5% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

13.2% 

15.6% 

19.6% 

27.6% 

16.1% 

15.4% 

25.6% 

32.2% 

17.9% 

22.5% 

20.3% 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  28.3%  middle  school,  44.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  21.7%  middle  school,  15.8%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  22.4%  middle  school,  29.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  29.2%  middle  school,  57.4%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  17.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  34.2%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  29.6%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
17.5%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  30.2%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.9% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  12.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  29.7%  by  age  13,  and  58.8%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20. 1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  3 1 .7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.1%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  36.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  74.8%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  71.1%  of  eighth  graders  and  69.5%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  45.7%  of  eighth  graders  and  53.9%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.4%  of  7*'  and  8*'  graders  and  17.5%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usualy  consur 
12.6%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6.6%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  17.5%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  9.6%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  26.1%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  15.1%  5 or  more;  however  24.2%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  7.6%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  18.7%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  16.7%  of  White  males,  13.5%  W1 
females,  14.4%  of  African-American  males,  and  1 1.4%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.1%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.1%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  33.9%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  9.8%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  15.6%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  dmgs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  17.1%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.0%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  63.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  28.2%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
. county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Spartanburg  County.  Five 
' 7 districts  participated;  but  partial  participation  by  District  2 (grades  9 and  1 2 only)  and  District  4. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  240  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  237  in  2000  and  240  in  2001.  This  represented  3.4%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  3.0%  for 
Whites  and  4.3%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  76.7%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Spartanburg  County  has  decreased  by  54.1 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  43.4%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  67.7%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  932  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  12.4%  were  age  12  or  younger,  33.8%  were  13  or  14,  and  53.8%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  6.9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  161  juvenile  cases  constituting  12.7%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  34.9%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
24.1%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  41.0%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  21.2%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  56.7%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  18.6%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.5%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  crirninal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members. 
37.8%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  53.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  20.9%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  4.0%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  10.2%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  26.2%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  497  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  4.7%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  76  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  1,505  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1 . 1%  of  their  age  group:  8. 1%  for  White  and 
18.1%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
'county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths:  During  1997-2001,  81  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  35  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  6 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  1 1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Spartanburg  County.  The 
29.0%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  15.5%  in  poverty,  33.7%  not  graduating  from  school,  34.2%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  18.7%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
85.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  70.6%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  71.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  84.5%  were  not  poor  and  61.0%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  89.8%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  86.7%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  64.8%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'*'  grade  math  and  71.3%  for  8 grade  reading,  74.3%  passed 
alt  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'*'  grade,  and  66.3%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  65.8/o  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  81.3%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  75.4%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  43.0%  of 
3rd  graders  and  30.8%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  36.0%  of  3'^'*  graders  and 
21 . 1%  of  8'*'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  ('awilson@drss. state. sc. us~) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  aD  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Spartanburg  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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-24.2% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001 

262 

204 

752 

-42.0% 

-25.5% 

49,7 

38.3 

26.8 

-46.7% 

-30.0% 

9 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

228 

156 

700 

-56.7% 

-35.9% 

44.7 

37.8 

79.3 

-56.8% 

-39.3% 

77 

•’'fi 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

682 

548 

216 

-68,3% 

-60.6% 

21.2 

17.5 

6.4 

-69.8% 

-63.4% 

30 

While  males 

2000 

217 

171 

72 

-66.8% 

-57.9% 

79.0 

75.2 

6.3 

-66.8% 

-58.6% 

28 

White  females 

2000 

118 

109 

48 

-59.3% 

-56.0% 

70.9 

70.6 

4.6 

-57.8% 

-56.6% 

27 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

205 

141 

61 

-70.2% 

-56.7% 

42.1 

28.5 

70.9 

-74.1% 

-67.8% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

138 

126 

30 

-78.3% 

-76.2% 

28.4 

26.6 

5.7 

-79.9% 

-78.6% 

38 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards**** 

2002 

I 1.040 

359 

758 

-27.1% 

+ 111.1% 

32.3 

12.2 

24.1 

-25.4% 

97.5% 

6 

White  males 

2002 

316 

77 

775 

-44.6% 

+ 127.3% 

27.2 

7.5 

76.3 

-40.7% 

777.3% 

76 

White  females 

2002 

281 

96 

764 

-47.6% 

+70.8% 

24.4 

9.3 

76.4 

-32.8% 

76.3% 

72 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

232 

86 

270 

-9,5% 

+ 144.2% 

51.9 

79.3 

39.7 

-23.5% 

105.7% 

72 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

206 

100 

209 

+7.5% 

+ 109.0% 

47.0 

23.2 

38.3 

-78.5% 

65.1% 

74 

Grade  3 Reading  below  standards**** 

2002 

864 

321 

679 

-21.4% 

+ 111.5% 

26.8 

11.0 

21.6 

-19.4% 

96.4% 

8 

White  males 

2002 

291 

107 

786 

-36.1% 

+73.8% 

25.0 

70.5 

77.4 

-30.4% 

65.7% 

74 

I Vlri)ile  females 

2002 

185 

59 

728 

-30.8% 

+ 776,9% 

76.0 

5.7 

72.8 

-20.0% 

724.6% 

78 

— 
African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

239 

94 

205 

-14.2% 

+ 118.1% 

53.3 

27.2 

38.9 

-27.0% 

83.5% 

74 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

143 

60 

760 

+11.9% 

+ 166.7% 

32.6 

74.0 

29.3 

-10.1% 

109.3% 

7 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford /MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

668 

662 

615 

-7.9% 

-7.1% 

22.0 

23.1 

21.5 

-2.3% 

-6.9% 

7 

White  males 

1998 

228 

225 

148 

-35.1% 

-34.2% 

20.1 

27.6 

75.4 

-23.4% 

-28.7% 

73 

White  females 

1998 

1 

152 

109 

-18.0% 

-28.3% 

12.4 

75.7 

70.7 

-73.7% 

-29.7% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

1 

143 

172 

-1.1% 

+20.3% 

41.9 

34.6 

44.4 

6.0% 

28.3% 

8 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

1 130 

140 

179 

+37.7% 

+27.9% 

1 32.7 

35.4 

40.7 

24.5% 

75.0% 

74 

1;  i 

’Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 


**1  is  best.  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
***•  BSAP  for  1 980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Spartanburg  County 


Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


M.  -f.,  M 

1 .M 

— ? 



k.  . 

m 1 'w~m 

p 

Indicators 

Number 

Percent 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  BO- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  BO- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90-  1: 
pres 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,577 

634 

1,084 

-31.3% 

+71.0% 

47.7 

24.5 

35.2 

-26.2% 

43.7% 

White  males 

2002 

498 

205 

300 

-39.8% 

+46.3% 

41.0 

21.4 

28.5 

-30.5% 

33.2% 

White  females 

2002 

480 

197 

260 

-45.8% 

+32.0% 

39.7 

20.3 

24.5 

-38.3% 

20.7% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

301 

113 

270 

-10.3% 

+138.9% 

67.5 

36.7 

55.2 

-18.2% 

50.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

291 

119 

254 

-12.7% 

+113.4% 

68.2 

34.1 

54.0 

-20.8% 

58.4% 

ft 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

1,377 

589 

882 

-35.9% 

+49.7% 

41.6 

22.7 

28.7 

-31.0% 

26.4% 

White  males 

2002 

442 

231 

254 

-42.5% 

+10.0% 

36.4 

24.0 

24.1 

-33.8% 

0.4% 

White  females 

2002 

325 

153 

162 

-50.2% 

+5.9% 

26.8 

15.8 

15.3 

-42.9% 

-3.2% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  1 

326 

114 

269 

-17.5% 

+ 136.0% 

72.6 

37.4 

54.9 

-24.4% 

46.8% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

278 

90 

197 

-29.1% 

+118.9% 

65.0 

25.6 

41.8 

-35.7% 

63.3% 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

658 

710 

NA 

+7.9% 

NA 

26.5 

24.3 

NA 

-8.3% 

White  males 

1998 

NA 

256 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.2 

19.7 

NA 

-27.6% 

White  females 

1998 

NA 

143 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15.6 

13.9 

NA 

-10.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

128 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44.3 

46.9 

NA 

5.9% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

130 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.5 

40.6 

NA 

2.8% 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

1,220 

574 

636 

-47.9% 

+ 10.8% 

41.7 

24.5 

25.7 

-38.4% 

4.9% 

White  males 

2002  1 

399 

194 

192 

-51.9% 

-1.0% 

36.6 

22.3 

21.3 

-418% 

-4.5% 

White  females 

2002 

332 

133 

156 

-53.0% 

+ 17.3% 

30.1 

15.6 

17.1 

-43.2% 

9.6% 

■'ll 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

1 250 

124 

129 

-48.4% 

+4.0% 

71.8 

43.8 

43.6 

-39.3% 

-0.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

236 

121 

155 

-34.3% 

+28.1% 

61.8 

37.0 

43.2 

-30.1% 

16.8% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

964 

1,035 

867 

-10.1% 

-16.2% 

27.8 

30.6 

27.6 

-0.8% 

-9.8%j 

White  males 

2000-02 

379 

409 

308 

-18.6%> 

-24. 7% 

28.2 

32.3 

27.4 

-2.8% 

-15.1%f 

White  females 

2000-02 

315 

288 

247 

-21.5% 

-14.1% 

25.3 

24.4 

22.5 

-11.2% 

-7.7%j 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

163 

198 

172 

+5.3% 

-13.3% 

36.3 

40.2 

37.3 

2.5% 

-7.2%  1 

m 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

108 

140 

140 

+30.2% 

+0.0% 

24.6 

31.6 

30.4 

23.5% 

-3.7% 

II 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

8,214 

7,696 

7,356: 

-10.4% 

-4.4% 

33.5 

31.3 

20.0 

-40.2% 

-36.0% 

White  males 

NA 

3,115 

3,013 

NA 

NA 

NA 

32.9 

32.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

2,524 

2,364 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.1 

24.9 

NA 

NA 

/yAj 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1,464 

1,260 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51.9 

45.9 

NA 

NA 

/yAj 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1,111 

1,059 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.4 

34.5 

NA 

NA 

naI 

ii 

1 

1 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

9,682 

8,891 

9,600 

-0.8% 

+8.0% 

17.0 

16.2 

15.5 

-8.8% 

-4.3%1 

White  children 

2000 

4,379 

3,636 

3,885 

-11.3% 

+6.8% 

10.4 

9.1 

9.1 

-12.5% 

0.0%  1 

u 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

5,244 

5,255 

5,715 

+9.0% 

+8.8% 

36.0 

34.6 

29.7 

-17.6% 

-14.3%  1 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 

43,829 

$ 

48,171 

$52,472 

+19.7% 

+8.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NAi 

White  families 

2000 

$ 

47,483 

$ 

53,188 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

/yAj 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

1 ^ 

29,011 

$ 

30,426 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

I 'C. 

'm  ■ 

i ''  •• 

m 

ft '' 

If 

f 'W 

Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

396 

405 

240 

-39.4% 

-40.7% 

5.5 

6.0 

3.4 

-37.6% 

-43.3%j 

:.t  ? 

White 

2001 

239 

204 

153 

-36.0% 

-25.0% 

4.4 

4.2 

3.0 

-32.3% 

-28.6%r 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

157 

201 

86 

-45.2% 

-57.2% 

8.4 

11.0 

4.3 

-48.8% 

-60.9%j 

Delinquency 

2002 

330 

611 

497 

+50.6% 

-18.7% 

3.0 

6.3 

4.7 

56.7% 

-25.4%j" 

White  males 

2002 

i 

240 

162 

+0.0% 

-32.5% 

4.0 

6.5 

4.4 

11.0% 

-317%j 

fj' 

White  females 

2002 

53 

102 

103 

+94.3% 

+1.0% 

1.3 

2.9 

2.8 

115.3% 

-3.5%j 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

94 

206 

156 

+66.0% 

-24.3% 

6.8 

15.8 

9.7 

42.5% 

-38. 7%  1 

?>  , 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

1 21 

63 

76 

i 

+261.9% 

+20.6% 

mam 

5.0 

4.7 

210.8% 

-6.7%1 

'Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
"BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  29,430  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  12,837  were  White,  15,413 
were  African-American,  and  1,180  were  other  races.  There  were  29,417  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  29,360  in  1980, 
32,562  in  1970,  and  33,773  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  28.1%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  45. 1%  in  1960,  41 .0%  in  1970,  and  33.3%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  9,370  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  9.0%  of  the  overall  population:  8.1%  of  Whites  and  9.6%  of 

African  Americans. 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  36.5%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  54.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  106  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  6.6%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.6%  of  all  White  and  9.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  92.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  297  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  18.5%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  12.8%  of  all  White  and  23.7%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  84.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 

ERIC 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  309  babies,  19.3%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
15.3%  of  White  and  22.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  40.4%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  40.9%  had  completed  12 
grades  (36.4%  of  Whites  and  45.0%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  39.9%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(48.2%  of  Whites  and  32.2%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  557 
babies,  34.6%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  30.9% 
and  in'  1960  it  was  10.3%.  In  2001,  14.0%  of  White  children  and  53.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  191  babies,  11.9%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  748,  constituting  46.5%  of  all  babies,  21.9%  of  White  babies, 
and  69.3%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


*lncludes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate;  In  2001,  849  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  466  divorce  decrees  involving  409  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  271  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  8,512  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  34.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  26.2%  in  1990,  20.6%  in  1980,  and  15.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.3%  of  White  and  49.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2329  or  3 1 .9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  14.3%  of  White  and  50. 1%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  67.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.3%  with  children  6 - 17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  27.2%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
63.5%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  4,702  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities’  in  the  county,  95.3%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  4.7%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  92.9%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  4.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  2.0%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  0.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  hames  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 69.17  for  centers  and  $ 64.44  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  43.5%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  62.5%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paymg 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  30.4%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  37.5%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract 
workers  with  limited  education.  In  56.5%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  75%  of  centers  most  assistants  have 
only  a high  school  degree.  In  39.1%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In 
childcare  homes,  53.2%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  18.8%  have  less 
than  a high  school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  777  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  33.7%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
61.1%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  20.6%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  4ian  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.6%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,989  or  6.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  449  or  1 .5%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  23  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  74  or  0.3%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  575  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  215  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  10.0%  for  physical  abuse,  3.8%  for  sexual  abuse,  O.OA  for  mental 
injury,  26.3%  for  physical  neglect,  6.7%  for  educational  neglect,  3.8%  for  medical  neglect,  48.8%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.8%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  391  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.8%  were  male,  51.2%  were  female;  33.3%  were  White,  66.8%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  42.3%  were  ages  0-5,  36.2%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  21.4%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
28.4%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  48.8%  in  single  parent  families,  18.9%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
3.8%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  119  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  3.6  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  17.7%  0-2,  10.1%  3-5, 26.9%  6-10,  16.0% 
11-13,  and  29.4%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  58.8%  males  and  41.2%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
39.5%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  26.1%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  0.8%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  10. 1%  for  independent  living,  23.5%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.56  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.22  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
j as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  p^^d^n  the  website. 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  6,297  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  2,850  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  21.7%  of  all  children  and  youth:  7.8%  of  Whites  and  32.4%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4:  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  27.5/o,  it  was 
29.3%  in  1979  and  38.5%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  23.5%  of  children  0 - 5 
(8.6%  White,  35.7%  African-American  and  Other),  and  20.8%  of  children  6 - 17  (7.2%  White,  30.8%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  17.4%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  42.8%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  9.1%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
69.0%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  14,221  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  7,924  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

3,045 

10.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

6,297 

21 .7% 

987 

7.8% 

5,310 

32.4% 

Under  125% 

8,176 

28.2% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

10,648 

36.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175%  1 

12,370 

42.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

13,001  1 

44.9% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

14,221 

49.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

29,430 

12,837 

16,593 

Note;  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 


www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income : The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $45,863.  In  1989  it  was  $36,807,  and  1979,  it 
was  $34,337,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$23,199  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $57,630  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Sumter  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  1.8%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  1,314-  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  27.1  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 246, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,556  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 220.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  480,  or  29.8%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  699, 
or  43.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  226  or  29,2%  of  Whites  and  473  or  56.6%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  132  or  8.2%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 
were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  10.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  6.0%  of  White  babies.  During  1999- 
2001,  approximately  104  or  2.1%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.3%  of  White  babies  and  2.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $16,234  and  $72,886  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,245  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $2,909,661  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,883,764  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality;  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  25.8%  from 
12.9  to  9.5  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  16.7%  from  6.9  to  5.8  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  29.8%  from  18.6  to  13.0  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  14  White  and  34  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  19 

White  and  53  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


' Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Sumter  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  3,055  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  6 White  and  1 1 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  9 White  and  25  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  56.1%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  9.0%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  1 5 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 
STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thrt 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,152  to  1,728  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n. 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  8 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  95  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  15  youth  under  15  and  267  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fni; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabi 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  15.4%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  33.7%  by  age  13,  and  51.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  20.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.4%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  30. 1%  of  White  male  and  39. 1%  of  White  female  7th  to  1 2th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  24.3%  of  African-American  males  and  1 1 .9%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (2.8%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(1 1.5%  compared  with  0.8%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
.county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Sumter  County.  Both 
'districts  participated,  but  participation  by  District  17  was  principally  by  nf^^^chool  grades. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  2,943  children  ar 
you&  under  age  1 8 in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,856  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  852  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  70  in 
Sumter  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  1,815  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,210  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  h communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,364  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  1,509  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  3,873  uninsured  children  in  Sumter  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  24  nurses,  compared  with  9 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  ehgible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Sumter  County  has  increased  by  64.9%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001;  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  47.8%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$33.0  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Sumter  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  14,072. 
The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

282 

727 

14 

30 

1,053 

Children  1-5 

1,039 

2,957 

40 

148 

4,184 

Children  6-14 

1,314 

4,958 

14 

219 

6,505 

Children  15-18 

413 

1,873 

6 

38 

2,330 

Total 

3,048 

10,515 

74 

435 

14,072 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  t^ical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ar 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for'children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  30.5%  for  Whites  and  31.9%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

230  children  not  ready  1 5 . 8%  children  not  ready  


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

1 3 8 children  failing  9.1%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

111  children  failing  18.6%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


White  AA&O  White  AA&O 

Males  Males  Females  Females 


Over-a2e  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

3 10  children  over-age  22.9%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
688  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  638  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  23.9%  and  21.7%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  20.6%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  22.4%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  15.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  22.9%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  21.7%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  ACHiEVEivtENT 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  Sate  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  852  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,856  learning  disabled,  221  emotionally 
disabled,  1,017  mentally  impaired,  and  136  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  22.9%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

379  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  37.3%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 

Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 
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Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Sumter  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  72.2%  to  34.5%  in  math  and  from 
56.8%  to  29.1%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  42.9%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards 
in  1998  and  38.4%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  29.3%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  37.3%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  37.6%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  32.7%  in  1990  and  35.6%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4 grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  42.0%,  but  in  2002  24.5%  of  4'’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8”’  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  47.6%  in  1999  and  41.9%  in  2002. 

PACT;  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  28.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,01 1 students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  798  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

31.5 

13.0 

16.7 

44.6 

37.1 

4 

27.8 

10.5 

16.7 

37.0 

35.6 

5 

32.4 

17.5 

20.4 

45.2 

35.3 

6 

34.5 

18.6 

14.0 

48.6 

40.0 

7 

43.6 

31.5 

25.9 

55.4 

48.1 

8 

44.6 

25.5 

26.4 

55.3 

54.6 

Basic 

3 

47.2 

49.4 

47.7 

41.9 

50.6 

4 

40.7 

37.0 

40.8 

41.4 

42.3 

5 

47.7 

48.1 

53.5 

41.4 

50.7 

6 

41.7 

35.9 

45.9 

39.2 

45.6 

7 

38.2 

39.1 

43.7 

33.0 

39.9 

8 

45.1 

51.8 

57.1 

40.1 

40.1 

Proficient 

3 

14.2 

21.9 

21.2 

9.7 

10.5 

4 

20.4 

31.2 

22.5 

16.1 

16.7 

5 

14.3  ^ 

23.9  ^ 

17.1 

10.2 

11.0 

6 

16.1 

29.5 

26.2 

8.2 

11.0 

7 

12.1 

16.4 

21.5 

8.3 

8.2 

8 

8.0 

14.5 

15.1 

3.1 

5.0 

Advanced 

3 

7.2 

15.8 

14.4 

3.9 

1.8 

4 

11.1 

21.4 

20.0 

5.5 

5.3 

5 

5.5 

10.4 

9.0 

3.2 

3.0 

6 

7.7 

16.0 

14.0 

4.0 

3.3 

7 

6.1 

13.0 

8.9 

3.2 

3.8 

8 

2.3 

8.2 

1.4 

1.5 

0.3 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  31.5%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,516 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  699  at  1 999  performance  rates. 
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Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 

Reading/Language  Arts  i 

%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

23.9 

12.7 

11.7 

36.2 

24.9 

4 

21.2 

11.7 

9.6 

33.3 

20.8 

5 

29.7 

21.7 

13.9 

45.5 

27.7 

6 

33.0 

20.1 

10.5 

54.1 

29.7 

7 

29.7 

23.3 

8.5 

45.4 

29.3 

8 

39.1 

27.7 

13.3 

58.0 

40.9 

Basic 

3 

39.3 

31.0 

26.1 

40.6 

49.5 

4 

48.8 

43.4 

42.1 

49.4 

55.5 

5 

53.3 

55.1 

55.5 

45.9 

58.6 

6 

40.2 

41.5 

44.5 

35.0 

43.1 

7 

49.2 

49.6 

48.9 

46.5 

52.0 

8 

42.4 

44.5 

43.8 

34.8 

47.9 

Proficient 

3 

33.6 

51.4 

53.6 

22.7 

23.5 

4 

28.9 

43.8 

45.0 

17.2 

22.5 

5 

16.3 

21.7 

29.4 

8.6 

13.5 

6 

22.2 

32.5 

35.8 

9.6 

22.6 

7 

19.5 

25.4 

38.5 

7.7 

17.1 

8 

16.4 

23.2 

38.6 

6.4 

10.5 

Advanced 

3 

3.2 

4.9 

8.6 

0.5 

2.1 

4 

1.2 

1.1 

3.3 

0.0 

1.2 

5 

0.6 

1.5 

1.2 

0.0 

0.2 

6 

4.5 

6.0 

9.2 

1.3 

4.6 

7 

1.7 

1.7 

4.1 

0.4 

1.6 

8 

2.1 

4.5 

4.3 

0.8 

0.8 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


524  students  drop  out  annually  33.7%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  28.5%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate**  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  26.8%  during  1985-89,  and  33.3% 
during  1990-94,  34.7%  during  1995-97  and  42.7%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  96.4%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
3.6%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


♦12*'’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8*'’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 
-**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8*'’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

'**  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  81  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  1 15 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  15.7%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary;  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  21.2%  to  44.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

Adolescent  riskbehaviors 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  In  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

16.3% 

19.5% 

31.9% 

40.0% 

57.3% 

26.4% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

8.6% 

8.3% 

16.9% 

26.2% 

42.8% 

13.8% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

12.0% 

12.7% 

24.2%  1 

30,1% 

49.1%  n 

19.3% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  In 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Toi 

tal 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

19.9% 

24.7% 

4.4% 

5.1% 

16.2% 

20.3% 

5.1% 

4.9% 

10.9% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

3.8% 

8.2% 

0.9% 

2.2% 

11.6% 

15.1% 

3.4% 

4.8% 

5.6% 

7.9% 

6.6% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

37.4% 

36.2% 

20.1% 

21.7% 

37.9% 

33.5% 

28.5% 

20.2% 

31.3% 

27.3% 

29.5% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.9% 

2.5% 

7.8% 

16.2% 

5.0% 

2.8% 

16.2% 

22.3% 

8.7% 

11.9% 

10.2% 

2 

Been  hit  by  your 

boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

6.9% 

8.9% 

4.9% 

12.5% 

9.9% 

7.1% 

8.8% 

9.1% 

8.1% 

9.1% 

8.6% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

43.8% 

35.2% 

29.3% 

28.1% 

47.8% 

37.9% 

38.9% 

31.9% 

40.6% 

33.5% 

37.4% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

16.2% 

14.8% 

8.4% 

10.1% 

25.2% 

23.6% 

16.3% 

14.2% 

17.5% 

16.2% 

16.9% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

14.0% 

17.0% 

8.8% 

12.2% 

14.4% 

16.7% 

9.8% 

7.2% 

11.8% 

12.6% 

12.2% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.2% 

NA 

10.6% 

NA 

6.5% 

NA 

4.3% 

NA 

7.8% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

2.7% 

6.9% 

1.4% 

1.6% 

4.8% 

5.2% 

1.9% 

1.2% 

2.8% 

3.5% 

3.1% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

18.4% 

22.6% 

27.2% 

33.4% 

13.8% 

10.6% 

23.7% 

23.0% 

20.5% 

21.3% 

20.8% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

9.8% 

11.9% 

14.6% 

18.3% 

5.3% 

5.0% 

8.7% 

6.9% 

9.0% 

9.4% 

9.2% 

O 

ERIC 


Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  39.4%  middle  school,  54.2%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  29.7%  middle  school,  26.7%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  3 1.6%  middle  school,  36.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  39.2%  middle  school,  65.9%  high  school; 


Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  21.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  32.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  29.3%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.3%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  36.6%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  24.2 /o 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  15.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  33.8%  by  age  13,  and  60.0%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  20.3%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  26.3%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ndden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  12.7%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  41.1%  of  eighth 
graders  and  70.5%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  70.2%  of  eighth  graders  and  65.9%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  48.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  41.5%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 


Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.9%  of  7'’  and  graders  and  13.8%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consume,  9.' 
of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  4.2%  reported  usually  5 or  m 
drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  13.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  6. 1 /o  5 or  more.  Amc 
seniors,  12.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  5.7%  5 or  more;  however  12.2%  of  seniors  said  t 
they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 


Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  19.3%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  19.6%  of  White  males,  19.1%  W1 
females,  19.0%  of  African-American  males,  and  6.8%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  5.7%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  14.5%  had  used  a drug  by  age  1 3,  and  33. 5^  by  . 

15.  . j u 

In  the  past  year,  8.9%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  10.3%  of  seniors  who  dnve  said  that 

they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  20.8%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  6.3%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  62.7%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  23.7%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
^ county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  Sumter  County.  Both 
Cly  C districts  participated,  but  participation  by  District  17  was  principally  by  middle  school  grades. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  148  girls  between  the  ages  or  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  134  in  2000  and  135  in  2001.  This  represented  4.2%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  2.4%  for 
Whites  and  5.5%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  77.8%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1 980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Sumter  County  has  decreased  by  21.6 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  25.0%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  24.7%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  334  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  9.9%  were  age  12  or  younger,  31.1%  were  13  or  14,  and  59.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  15.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burgl^.  Also,  73  juvenile  cases  constituting  16.0%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  34.2%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
32.9%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  32.9%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  15.9%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents.  While  55.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.6%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  4.0%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
37.9%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  53.3%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  18.0%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.9%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.9%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  24.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  195  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.9%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  26  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  632  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  9.9%  of  their  age  group.  10.0%  for  White  and 
9.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either  school 
full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition  from 
school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the  problems  of 
young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and  county  reports 
'on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths:  During  1997-2001,  33  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  9 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  6 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  6 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Sumter  County.  The  34.0%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  21.7%  in  poverty,  42.7%  not  graduating  from  school,  32.7%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  19.3%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  commumty  citizens. 

Emohasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  ^ 

81  5%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  53.5%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  66.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  78.3%  were  not  poor  and  50.9%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three  $30  040  in  2002-  91  8%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  84.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  tor 
the  first  grade,’  55.4%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8'’’  grade  math  and  60.9%  for  8'”  grade  reading,  62^7%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'”  grade,  and  57.3%  graduated  with,  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  67.^0  of  hi^ 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  80.7%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  73.6%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  36. 8 /o  of 
3rd  graders  and  18.5%  of  8”  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  21.4%  of  3 graders  and 
10.3%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-mstitute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  AVhat  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  commumty,  faith  congregations 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commumty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  mto  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 

www.sclddscount.org.  _ 


All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  nchazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-36 1'9,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  Improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 


Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  fbholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
“ Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 
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Sumter  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
“**  BSAP  for  1 980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Sumter  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 
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V. 

Grflrifi  B Math  below  State  standards** 

2002  1 

1,042 

397 

545 

-47.7% 

+37.3% 

72.2 

34.5 

44.6 

-38.2% 

29.3% 

- 

i 

2002  1 

139 

61 

56 

-59.7% 

-8.2% 

49.5 

22.7 

25.5 

-48.5% 

12.3%0 

_ 

White  femeles 

2002  j 

125 

52 

56 

-55.2% 

+ 7.7% 

49.0 

20.9 

26.4 

-46.1%, 

26.3% 

- 

m 

Africdn  Americdn  end  Other  males 

2002  I 

368 

152 

215 

-41.6% 

+41.4% 

85.2 

44.4 

55.3 

-35. 1 % 

24.5% 

- 

'■'i 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  j 

408 

132 

218 

-46.6%> 

+65.2% 

86.3 

45.2 

54.6 

-36.7% 

20.8% 

- 

i 

2002  1 

819 

334 

477 

-41.8% 

+42.8% 

56.8 

29.1 

39.1 

-31 .2% 

34.4% 

- 

White  males 

2002  1 

106 

62 

61 

-42.5% 

-16% 

37.7 

23.2 

27.7 

-26.5% 

19.4%, 

- 

2002 

71 

35 

28 

-60.6% 

-20.0% 

27.8 

14.0 

13.3 

-52.2% 

-5.0% 

- 

. 

2002  \ 

325 

145 

225 

-30.8% 

+55.2% 

75.6 

42.5 

58.0 

-23.3% 

36.5% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

316 

92 

423 

163 

512 

-48.4% 

NA 

+ 77.2% 
+21.0% 

67.0 

NA 

31.7 

32.7 

40.9 

32.4 

-39.0% 

NA 

29.0% 

-0.9% 

- 

I 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

WhitFf  malea 

1998 

1998 

NA 

62 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.1 

14.2 

NA 

-35.7% 

_ 

1998 

NA 

47 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18.6 

13.7 

NA 

-26.3% 

1 

J; 

African  American  and  Other  males 

1998 

NA 

178 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.2 

44.7 

NA 

-3.2% 

- 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

133 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36 

41.7 

NA 

15.8% 

1 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

665 

350 

379 

-43.0% 

+8.3% 

52.6 

31.7 

37.3 

-29.1% 

17.7% 

White  males 

2002 

95 

38 

32 

-66.3% 

-15.8%> 

33.2 

76.0 

76.6 

-50.0% 

3.8% 

i 

White  females 

2002 

74 

30 

43 

-41.9% 

+43.3% 

27.3 

12.7 

21.4 

-27.6% 

68.5% 

- 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

235 

160 

143 

-39.1% 

-10.6% 

72.1 

52.5 

51.8 

-28.2% 

-7.3% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

257 

118 

159 

-38.1% 

+34.7% 

68.5 

37.0 

46.2 

-32.6% 

24.9%, 

_ 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

353 

374 

524 

+48.7% 

+40.3% 

24.4 

26.8 

33.7 

38.3% 

26.0% 

White  males 

2000-02 

89 

108 

107 

+20.5% 

-7.2% 

28.0 

32.1 

36.0 

28.4%, 

12.0% 

_ 

White  females 

2000-02 

77 

67 

100 

+29.4% 

+49.9% 

26.3 

22.1 

32.9 

24.8%, 

49.0% 

__ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

122 

127 

193 

+58.2% 

+52.6% 

28.8 

32.9 

39.7 

37.7%' 

20.7% 

- 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

65 

73 

125 

+91.8% 

+ 72.0% 

15.7 

19.5 

26.8 

70.2%, 

36.9% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

3,672 

2,566 

2,211 

-39.8% 

-13.8%^ 

26.9 

21.1 

15.7 

-41.5% 

-25.5% 

\ 

White  males 

NA 

982 

592 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.4 

76.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

- 

White  females 

NA 

766 

467 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22.6 

76.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

- 

i 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1,163 

926 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.3 

33.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA  ^ 

761 

581 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.8 

78.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 



..  ...  ■ 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

j 8,513 

8,028 

6,297 

-26.0% 

-21.6% 

29.3 

27.5 

21.7 

-25.9% 

-21.1%| 

_ 

White  children 

2000 

j 1.310 

1,721 

987 

-24.7% 

-42.6% 

9.2 

12.0 

7.8 

-15.2%, 

-35.0% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

7,151 

6,307 

5,310 

-25.7% 

-15.8% 

48.6 

42.6 

32.4 

-33.3% 

-23.9% 

- 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 34,337 

$ 36,807 

$ 45,863 

+33.6% 

+24.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 41,223 

$ 43,887 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 24,602 

$ 27,067 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

1 Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

210 

153 

135 

-35.7% 

-11.8% 

5.9 

1 4.9 

1 4.2 

-28.6% 

-14.3% 

I White 

2001 

76 

57 

33 

-56.6% 

-42.1%, 

4.5 

3.9 

2.4 

-46.9% 

-38.5% 

- 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

1 1^ 

96 

102 

-23.9% 

+6.3% 

7.1 

5.9 

5.5 

-22.4% 

-6.8% 

Delinguency 

2002 

i 148 

206 

195 

+31.8% 

-5.3% 

2.8 

1 4.4 

3.9 

1 38.7% 

-1 1 .7% 

- 

White  males 

2002 

60 

69 

38 

-36.7% 

-44.9%, 

4.5 

5.8 

3.6 

-27.7% 

-38.8% 

White  females 

2002 

24 

30 

12 

-50.0% 

-60.0% 

2.0 

2.8 

1.2 

-38.8% 

-56.3% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

45 

78 

106 

+ 135.6% 

+35.9% 

3.3 

6.7 

7.0 

112.7% 

4.8% 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

19 

29 

39 

+ 105.3% 

+34.5% 

1.3 

2.4 

2.7 

105.5% 

11.3% 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 


In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  7,126  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  4,260  were  White,  2J43 
were  African-American,  and  123  were  other  races.  There  were  7,551  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  8,863  m 1980, 

10,235  in  1970,  and  11,765  in  1960.  , 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  23.8 /o  ol  the 

population  in  2000,  down  from  39.2%  in  1960,  35.0%  in  1970,  and  28.8%  in  1980.  ^ n .0/  r 

In  2000  the  2,269  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  7.6%  of  the  overall  population:  6.7%  of  Whites  and  9.4 /o  o 


Family 

Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 

families  now  face  exceptional  challenges.  ^ , ,j  • oaaa  „ 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  29.4 /o  of  all  households  m 2000,  as 
compared  with  44.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers : In  2001 , 22  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  6.0%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  5.4%  of  all  White  and  7.1%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  68.2%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 

babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  , ■ u 

In  2001,  64  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  17.4%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county  14  2%  of  all  White  and  23.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  79.7%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 

babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth;  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  87  babies,  23.8%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.3%  of  White  and  28.6%o  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  52.1%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  38.4%o  had  completed  12 
grades  (36.0%  of  Whites  and  42.9%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  37.8%o  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(42.7%  of  Whites  and  28.6%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers:  Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  86 

babies,  23.4%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  34.4% 
and  in'  1960  it  was  12.1%.  In  2001,  12.9%  of  White  children  and  43.3%o  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  65  babies,  17.7%o  of  all  bom  m 2001,  whose 
fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are 
added,  the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  151,  constituting  41.0%  of  all  babies,  27.1%  of  White  babies, 
and  67.7%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  196  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  96  divorce  decrees  involving  64  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  78  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Sin£le -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  2,134  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  36.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  26.9%  in  1990,  17.1“/o  in  1980,  and  13.4%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  23.2%  of  White  and  58.8%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single-parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
635  or  38.3%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  22.5%o  of  White  and  65.5%  of  African  American  and 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  fmancial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  fanuly  life.  In 
2000,  77.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  73.8%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substentially  from  1960  when  50.1%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
68.2%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  457  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  73.5%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  26.5%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  65.6%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  21.0%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  7.9%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  5.5%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 58.75  for  centers  and  $ 60.63  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  28.6%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  33.3%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paymg 
$6-$8  per  hour  are  42.9%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  0%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  57.1%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  0%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  28.6%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  54.6%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  18.2%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  153  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 

assaults  comprised  29.1%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
58.8%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  17.1%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  disruption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  8.3%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  340  or  4.8%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  133  or  1.9  A lived  with 
non-relatives,  8 or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  107  or  1 .5%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  121  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  39  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  14.6%  for  physical  abuse,  10.4%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0%  for  mental 
injury,  22.9%  for  physical  neglect,  2.1%  for  educational  neglect,  8.3%  for  medical  neglect,  39.6%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  2. 1%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  66  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  48.5%  were  male,  51.5%  were  female;  66.7%  were  White,  33.3%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  36.5%  were  ages  0 - 5,  41.3%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  22.2%  were  ages  13-17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
30.3%  of  the  children  lived  in  twoparent  families,  43.9%  in  single  parent  families,  24.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
1.5%  in  other  circumstances. 


Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001;  5 children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first  placement 

in  the  county  is  14.3  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  20.0%  0-2,  0.0%  3-5,  0.0%  6-10,  0.0%  11-13,  and 
80.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  60.0%  males  and  40.0%  females.  Regarding  their  future,  20.0%  were 
under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  0.0%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  20.0%  for  placement  with  a 
relative,  60.0%  for  independent  living,  0.0%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 


Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  3.19  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.55  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


ERIC 


' This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an 
as  more  recent  and  conplete  data  becomes  available,  it 
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effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage 
will  be  posted  on  the  website. 


and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 


Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty  In  1999  1,350  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  708  families  with  incomescbelow 
poverty,  comprising  19.4%’ of  all  children  and  youth:  12.8%  of  Whites  and  29.2%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


□ 1989 

□ 1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  22.0%,  it  was 

12.9%  in  1979  and  19.5%  in  1969.  ^ u-,^  n < 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  21.0%  or  children  U - 5 
(10.5%  White,  39.0%  African-American  and  Other),  and  17.1%  of  children  6 - 17  (12.8%  White,  23.3%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  15.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Histoncally,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children.  ^ • 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  39.2%  of  children  in  smgle-parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  4.3%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
62.2%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  3,445  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,095  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Percent  of 

Total 

White 

African  Amer 

lean  & Other 

Poverty 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

602 

8.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

1,350 

19.4% 

534 

12.8% 

816 

29.2% 

Under  125% 

1,728 

24.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

2,287 

32.8%  1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

2,727 

39.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

2,982 

42.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA  n 

NA 

Under  200% 

3,445 

49.4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

7,126 

4,260 

2,866 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $39,323.  In  1989  it  was  $37,408,  and  1979,  it 
was  $38,758,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$19,274  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $51,379  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Union  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  0.6%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  284'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  25.0  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 270, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  885  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 208.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 

amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  64,  or  17.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  96,  or 
26.1%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  51  or  21.3%  of  Whites  and  45  or  35.4%  of 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  2 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  33  or  9.0%  of  all  babies  in  the  county  were 
bom  with  low  birthweight:  10.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.3%  of  White  babies.  During  1999-2001, 
approximately  22  or  1 .9%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious  complications: 

1 0%  of  White  babies  and  3.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for  each  newborn  low 
birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $14,678  and  $57,602  for  each  very  low  birthweight  baby,  compared 
with  $2,927  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $513,505  for  all  low  birthweight 
babies,  of  which  $309,828  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  16.8%  from 
9 5 to  7 9 per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  18.1%  from  6.9  to  5.7  per  1000  live  buths,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  10.8%  from  12.9  to  11.5  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  4 White  and  5 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  5 White 

and  7 African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


' Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Union  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,093  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  1 White  and  2 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  5 White  and  3 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  56.6%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  dinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  1.8%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thr( 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  274  to  410  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  3 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  16  youth  ages  1.. 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  3 youth  under  15  and  25  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fru. 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  11%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  1 3%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  18.1%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  42.0%  by  age  13,  and  56.2%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  16.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  24.6%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  27.4%  of  White  male  and  29. 1%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  8.1%  of  African-American  males  and  10.3%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (4.9%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(14.0%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 
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* Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  713  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  unplications  f< 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1 % with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  444  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  200  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  2 in 
Union  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 1 7 year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  441  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impaument 
and  8%  or  294  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  powrty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  573  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  365  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  938  uninsured  children  in  Union  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750.1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  7 nurses,  compared  with  6 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Union  County  has  increased  by  128.2%  fi'om  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  46.6%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$7.8  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Union  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  3,322.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings; 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

114 

115 

1 

3 

233 

Children  1 - 5 

446 

511 

5 

35 

997 

Children  6-14 

747 

744 

4 

82 

1,577 

Children  15-18 

256 

253 

0 

6 

515 

Total 

1,563 

1,623 

10 

126 

3,322 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limih 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  cbhydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  35.7%  for  Whites  and  43.8%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  el 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

19  children  not  ready  4.8%  children  not  ready 
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Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 


35  children  failing 


8.8%  children  failing 


Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percenta2e  of  grades  one,  two  and  three): 

69  children  failing  17.3%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

91  children  over-age  24.8%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
178  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  192  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  23.0%  and  24.0%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  21.8%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  27.5%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  4.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  24.8%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  24.0%  of  eight  and  nine  year-olds 
placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of  success 
in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  200  speech  and  language  impaired,  444  learning  disabled,  10  emotionally 
disabled,  137  mentally  impaired,  and  111  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  18.2%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

96  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  34.5%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Union  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  47.1%  to  17%  in  math  and  from  54.4% 
to  18.5%  in  reading.  During  4ie  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  36.8%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in 
1998  and  36.3%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  8 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  27.3%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  36.9%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  30.8%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  38.4%  in  1990  and  28.9%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4"’  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  52.5%,  but  in  2002  29.3%  of  4"'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8"'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  44.4%  in  1999  and  48.7%  in  2002. 


PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  19.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  627  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  153  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

29.3 

25.9 

24.6 

43.9 

28.4 

4 

30.4 

21.9 

22.0 

43.9 

37.5 

5 

47.1 

44.9 

33.1 

60.3 

61.2 

6 

42.0 

38.2 

24.8 

60.3 

61.4 

7 

53.6 

47.4 

35.7 

66.3 

71.9 

8 

53.0 

43.2 

35.8 

74.6 

74.1 

Basic 

3 

43.9 

35.2 

44.7 

39.4 

61.2 

4 

41.1 

45.7 

40.7 

34.1 

42.5 

5 

37.4 

33.6 

45.7 

33.3 

32.9 

6 

40.8 

40.0 

52.2 

29.4 

33.3 

7 

28.3 

30.2 

34.8 

22.5 

22.9 

8 

37.3 

43.2 

48.5 

25.4 

22.2 

Proficient 

3 

18.0 

20.4 

23.7 

13.6 

9.0 

4 

19.3 

20.0 

22.0 

17.1 

17.5 

5 

11.0 

15.0 

15.7 

3.2  ^ 

4.7 

6 

12.1 

15.5 

15.0 

8.8 

3.5 

7 

11.3 

10.3 

20.9 

7.5 

4.2 

8 

7.3 

9.5 

12.7 

0.0 

2.5 

Advanced 

3 

8.7 

18.5 

7.0 

3.0 

1.5 

4 

9.2 

12.4 

15.4 

4.9 

2.5 

5 

4.5 

6.5 

5.5 

3.2 

1.2 

6 

5.2 

6.4 

8.0 

1.5 

1.8 

7 

6.9 

12.1 

8.7 

3.8 

1.0 

8 

2.4 

4.2 

3.0 

0.0 

1.2 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  19.7%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  473 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3 - 8 but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  1 16  at  1999  performance  rates. 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  i 

:%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

27.0 

23.1 

24.6 

35.8 

28.8 

4 

28.1 

27.6 

12.1 

48.2 

26.3 

5 

34.1 

34.3 

19.7 

49.2 

44.7 

6 

35.8 

35.8 

17.7 

58.6 

43.9 

7 

37.6 

43.4 

13.8 

59.7 

41.7 

8 

44.4 

37.9 

25.8 

67.6 

62.5 

Basic 

3 

42.0 

39.8 

40.4 

41.8 

48.5 

4 

44.8 

42.9 

41.8 

41.0 

55.0 

5 

47.5 

47.2 

48.0 

47.5 

47.1 

6 

38.1 

40.4 

39.8 

34.3 

35.1 

7 

43.0 

38.1 

46.6  ^ 

36.4 

50.0 

8 

36.5 

43.2 

40.2 

32.4 

26.3 

Proficient 

3 

29.0 

35.2 

32.5 

20.9 

21.2 

4 

25.9 

28.6 

42.9 

10.8 

18.8 

5 

17.3 

17.6 

30.7 

3.3 

7.1 

6 

21.8  ^ 

18.3 

37.2 

5.7 

17.5 

7 

18.2 

17.7 

36.2 

3.9 

8.3 

8 

16.9 

17.9 

28.8 

0.0 

11.3 

Advanced 

3 

2.0 

1.9 

2.6 

1.5  ^ 

1.5 

4 

1.1 

1.0 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

1.0 

0.9 

1.6 

0.0 

1.2 

6 

4.3 

5.5 

5.3 

1.4 

3.5 

7 

1.2 

0.9 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

2.1 

1.1 

5.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(average  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


152  students  drop  out  annually  36.6%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts:  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  31.2%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate** ***  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  26.1%  during  1985-89,  and  30.7% 
during  1990-94,  35.4%  during  1995-97  and  39.7%  during  1998-20(X) 

During  2001-02,  99.2%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
0.8%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12*^  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8**^  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

This  is  calculated  by  using  8**^  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  27  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  31 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  20.5%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  27.0%  to  61.4%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESrFNT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

'I 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

10.5% 

20.7% 

32.3% 

46.4% 

81.4% 

24.4% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

4.0% 

12.6% 

19.9% 

26.1% 

57.7% 

14.3% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

4.9% 

12.5% 

22.3% 

19.9% 

60.6% 

15.1% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide: 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Total 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

23.1% 

24.7% 

4.0% 

4.2% 

10.5% 

17.0% 

5.2% 

8.0% 

11.1% 

13.6% 

12.3% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.3% 

6.9% 

1.6% 

2.1% 

5.0% 

11.0% 

1.7% 

4.8% 

3.6% 

5.8% 

4.7% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

36.9% 

28.9% 

15.8% 

14.4% 

40.7% 

29.6% 

32.2% 

25.7% 

29.5% 

24.0% 

26.9% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

3.0% 

0.3% 

8.2% 

6.9% 

6.2% 

7.1% 

18.2% 

26.7% 

8.2% 

9.0% 

8.6% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

6.9% 

4.7% 

7.5% 

9.1% 

11.3% 

14.7% 

7.8% 

14.5% 

8.0% 

10.0% 

9.0% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

30.1% 

34.6% 

16.1% 

25.4% 

28.2% 

48.5% 

29.5% 

37.1% 

24.9% 

35.1  % 

29.8% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

15.8% 

12.5% 

4.9% 

8.9% 

12.7% 

23.8% 

18.5% 

17.1% 

12.1% 

14.5% 

13.2% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.3% 

11.7% 

4.2% 

8.1% 

8.8% 

12.5% 

2.3% 

3.7% 

7.1% 

9.1% 

8.0% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

13.4% 

NA 

12.3% 

NA 

7.1% 

NA 

5.8% 

NA 

10.5% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

7.3% 

1.3% 

3.0% 

4.7% 

11.4% 

2.4% 

3.2% 

2.9% 

5.9% 

4.4% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

12.7% 

10.1% 

16.1% 

28.7% 

9.8% 

13.2% 

17.4% 

26.7% 

14.3% 

19.8% 

16.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

5.9% 

4.2% 

4.8% 

11.7% 

3.4% 

6.6% 

4.2% 

9.6% 

4.8% 

8.0% 

6.3% 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  3 1 .7%  middle  school,  45.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  27.3%  middle  school,  18.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  27.5%  middle  school,  27.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  dmgs  at  school:  34. 1%  middle  school,  56.2%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  19.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  31.9%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  27.3%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
27.9%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  23.9%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  27.4% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  11.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  30.0%  by  age  13,  and  60.4%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  16.7%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  28.5%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  14.2%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  34.9%  of  eighth 
graders  and  73.1%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  68.6%  of  eighth  graders  and  67.8%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  45.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  51.7%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:*  In  2001-02,  6.7%  of  7*'  and  8’’  graders  and  14.3%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drmks,  if  any,  they  usualy  consur 
10.0%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  5.2%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  14.0%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.6%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  18.1%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.6%  5 or  more;  however  16.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  8.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  15.2%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7 - 12,  use  was  reported  by  15.7%  of  White  males,  12.5%  WI 
females,  12.4%  of  African-American  males,  and  6.4%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  i 
at  an  early  age:  4.2%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  14.6%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by ; 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  7.8%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  10.8%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  dmgs:  16.1%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  6. 1%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  62.5%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  23.6%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Dmg  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 
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ERJC  Data  is  from  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking. 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy;  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  43  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  28  in  2000  and  29  in  2001.  This  represented  3.8%  of  all  girls  ages  14  — 17  in  2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  3.3%  for 
Whites  and  4.7%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  72.4%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Union  County  has  decreased  by  35.4 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  17.5%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  46.6%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  193  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  10.9%  were  age  12  or  younger,  32.1%  were  13  or  14,  and  57.0%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  3.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  44  juvenile  cases  constituting  13.9%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  30.4%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
29.3%  with  $10,000-519,999  and  40.3%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  18.7%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  55.5%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  24.7%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  1.1%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
38.7%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  71.0%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  32.6%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  3.9%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  7.7%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  28.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  108  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  9.2%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  11  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  242  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  15.8%  of  their  age  group:  1 1.7%  for  White 
and  21.8%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
PR ipcounty  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 
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Deaths:  During  1997-2001,  14  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  9 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  2 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facin£  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Union  County.  The  36.4%  of 
children  in  single -parent  families,  19.4%  in  poverty,  39.7%  not  graduating  from  school,  31.9%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  15.2%  using  dmgs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizin£  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
82.6%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  59.0%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  63.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  80.6%  were  not  poor  and  50.6%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.0%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  95.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,'  47.0%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"'  grade  math  and  55.6%  for  8"'  grade  reading,  65.5%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  h the  lO"'  grade,  and  60.3%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  68.1%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  84.8%  do  not  use  drugs,  and  75.4%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  3 1 .0%  of 
3rd  graders  and  19.0%  of  8*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  26.7%  of  3'  graders  and 
9.7%  of  8"’  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family -school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  rkhazel@ogc .state. sc ,u_s) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  howto  improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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Union  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Perce  n 

t 

R 

Most 

Recent 

Year 

1980’ 

1990’ 

Most 

Recent 

Data 

Percent 

Change 

BO-pres 

Percent 

Change 

90-pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 

C/iange 

80~pres 

Percent 

Change 

90~pres 

1980  Rank 

199> 

1 . 

2001 

35 

38 

33 

-5.7% 

-13.2% 

7.3 

8.3 

9.0 

23.9% 

8.2% 

7 

2001 

19 

77 

20 

+5.3% 

+87.8% 

6.6 

3.9 

8.3 

25.8% 

112.0% 

30 

2001 

16 

27 

73 

-78.8% 

-57.9% 

8.3 

75.3 

70.2 

22.8% 

-33.3% 

4 

2001 

269 

184 

96 

+64.3% 

-47.8% 

55.8 

40.3 

26.1 

-53.2% 

-35.2% 

43 

2001 

727 

84 

57 

-59.8% 

-39.3% 

43.8 

29.9 

27.3 

-57.4% 

-28.7% 

43 

2001 

142 

700 

45 

-68.3% 

-55.0% 

74.0 

56.8 

35.4 

-52.7% 

-37.6% 

46 

2001 

26 

12 

9 

-65.4% 

-25.0% 

1.9 

0.9 

0.8 

-58.0% 

-16.8% 

29 

2001 

16 

5 

4 

-75.0% 

-20.0% 

2.0 

0.7 

0.6 

-72.1% 

-18.1% 

40 

2001 

10 

7 

5 

-50.0% 

-28.6% 

7.7 

7.3 

7.7 

-31.4% 

-10.8% 

4 

; 

2001 

38 

33 

22 

-42.1% 

-33.3% 

7.9 

7.2 

6.0 

-23.9% 

-16.9% 

15 

2001 

79 

20 

13 

-37.6% 

-35.0% 

6.6 

7.1 

5.4 

-77.6% 

-24.1% 

32 

feci 

2001 

19 

13 

9 

-52.6% 

-30.8% 

9.9 

7.4 

7.1 

-28.4% 

-4.1% 

7 



Births  to  mothers  under  20 

2001  I 

110 

110 

64 

-41.8% 

-41.8% 

22.8 

24.1 

17.4 

-23.8% 

-27.7% 

32 

2001 

58 

70 

34 

-41.4% 

+57.4% 

20.0 

24.9 

14.2 

-29.0% 

-43.0% 

40 

2001 

52 

40 

30 

-42.3% 

+25.0% 

27.7 

22.7 

23.6 

-72.8% 

3.9% 

26 

P 

Births  to  mothers  with  less  than  a high  school 

2001 

198 

143 

87 

-56.1% 

-39.2% 

41.1 

31.3 

23.6 

-42.5% 

-24.6% 

39 

I..-;.-; 

White  babies 

2007 

107 

94 

57 

-52.3% 

-45.7% 

36.9 

33.5 

21.3 

-42.3% 

-36.3% 

40 

Ps 

African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

91 

49 

36 

-60.4% 

-26.5% 

47.4 

27.8 

28.3 

-40.2% 

7.8% 

73 

i Births  to  single  mothers”” 

2001 

99 

169 

151 

+52.5% 

-10.7% 

20.5 

37.0 

41.0 

99.6% 

10.9% 

11 

I White  babies 

2001 

13 

52 

65 

^400.0% 

+25.0% 

4.5 

78.5 

27.1 

504.5% 

46.4% 

7 

1 African  American  and  Other  babies 

2001 

86 

117 

86 

+0.0% 

-26.5% 

44.8 

66.5 

67.7 

57.2% 

7.9% 

74 

[Children  in  single  parent  families 

2000 

1.384 

1.711 

2,134 

+54.2% 

+24.7% 

17.1 

26.9 

36.4 

113.1% 

35.4% 

14 

N 

i White 

2000 

576 

624 

855 

+65.7% 

+37.0% 

9.4 

75~^ 

23.2 

147.0% 

50.8% 

75 

1 African  American  and  Other 

2000 

867 

1,087 

1,279 

+47.5% 

+7  7.7% 

30.5 

47.1 

58.8 

92.8% 

24.9%  1 7 7 

tec0 

I”. 

Not  Ready  for  Grade  1 

2001 

193 

106 

19 

-90.2% 

-82.1% 

35.9 

23.7 

4.8 

-86.6% 

-79.7% 

18  ' 

White  males 

2001 

33 

77 

7 

-78.8% 

-58.8% 

27.7 

14.8 

5.6 

-74.2% 

-62.2% 

4 

1 White  females 

2001 

36 

22 

2 

-94.4% 

-90.9% 

25.7 

15.4 

2.0 

-92.2% 

-87.0% 

38 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2001  1 

64 

38 

6 

-90.6% 

-84.2% 

50.8 

36.9 

6.3 

-87.6% 

-82.9% 

73 

1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2001 

60 

29 

4 

-93.3% 

-86.2% 

50.0 

33.7 

5.6 

-88.8% 

-83.4% 

33 

Repeating  Grades  1-3 

2000 

173 

116 

95 

-45.1% 

-18.1% 

33.0 

26.4 

21.4 

-35.2% 

-18.9% 

43 

1 V^riiite  males 

2000 

48 

26 

24 

-50.0% 

-7.7% 

37.4 

22.6 

20.0 

-36.3% 

-11.5%' 

42 

1 White  females 

2000 

22“ 

29 

14 

-36.4% 

-57.7% 

75.9 

22.4 

77.5 

-27.7% 

-48.7% 

40 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000 

57 

37 

34 

-40.4% 

-8.7% 

50.0 

36.5 

33.9 

-32.2% 

-7.1% 

45 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000 

46 

24 

23 

-50.0% 

-4.2% 

39.3 

26.5 

24.4 

-37.9% 

-7.9% 

46 

Grade  3 Math  below  standards”” 

2002 

133 

33 

104 

-21.8% 

+215.2% 

26.0 

8.1 

29.3 

12.7% 

261.7% 

2 

White  males 

2002 

1 28 

6 

28 

+0.0% 

+366.7% 

77.7 

5.8 

25.9 

57.5% 

346.6% 

3 

White  females 

2002 

22 

6 

28 

+27.3% 

+366.7% 

76.2 

5.4 

24.6 

57.9% 

355.6% 

3 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

45 

9 

29 

-35.6% 

+222.2% 

42.7 

70.3 

43.9 

4.3% 

326.2% 

3 

I African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

38 

12 

19 

-50.0% 

+58.3% 

36.2 

77.5 

28.4 

-27.5% 

147.0% 

2 

IGrade  3 Reading  below  standards”” 

2002 

j 172 

20 

96 

-44.2% 

+380.0% 

33.6 

4.9 

27.0 

-19.6% 

451.0% 

17 

\Miite  males 

2002 

I 41 

3 

25 

-39.0% 

+733.3% 

25.0 

2.9 

23.7 

-7.6% 

696.6% 

74 

\Miite  females 

2002 

I 

3 

28 

+7.7% 

+833.3% 

79.7 

2.7 

24.6 

28.8% 

811.1% 

26 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

77 

24 

-63. 7% 

+7  78.2% 

60.7 

12.6 

35.8 

-47.0% 

184.1% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

j 40 

3 

19 

-52.5% 

+533.3% 

38.7 

2.9 

28.8 

-24.4% 

893.1% 

76 

Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT  Grade  4 

1998 

1 ''21 

156 

141 

+16.5% 

-9.6% 

27.3 

36.9 

36.5 

33.7% 

-1.1% 

15 

. 

White  males 

7998 

35 

44 

37 

+5.7% 

-75.9% 

25.0 

35.8 

32.7 

30.8% 

-8.7% 

23 

White  females 

7998 

12 

15 

78 

+50.0% 

+20.0% 

70.3 

12.2 

74.4 

39.8% 

78.0% 

77 

African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

48 

57 

42 

-72.5% 

-26.3% 

54.6 

60.0 

67.8 

13.2% 

3.0% 

32 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

I 24 

40 

44 

+83.3% 

+70.0% 

27.0 

48.8 

55.7  I 706.3% 

14.1% 

6 

’Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
”1  is  best.  46  is  worst. 

Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
””  BSAP  for  1980  and  1 990.  PACT  for  2002 
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Union  County 

Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

it 

1 

1: 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 

1980 

1990 

Most 

Recent 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

Percent  | 
Change  90-  | 
pres  1 

Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 

2002 

212 

71 

202 

-4.7% 

+184.5% 

47.1 

17 

53.0 

12.5% 

211.8% 

White  males 

2002 

44 

9 

41 

-6.8% 

+355.6% 

32.1 

7.6 

43.2 

34.6% 

468.4%  1 

White  females 

2002  \ 

57 

75 

48 

-5.9% 

+220.0% 

40.2 

11.5 

35.8 

-70.9% 

277.3%| 

Itf 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

50 

22 

53 

+6.0% 

+ 740.9% 

58.8 

25.6 

74.6 

26.9% 

797.4%| 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

64 

25 

60 

-6.3% 

+ 140.0% 

66.7 

30.1 

74.1 

77.7% 

746.2%  I 

Grade  8 Reading  below  state  standards** 

2002 

245 

77 

168 

-31.4% 

+118.2% 

54.4 

18.5 

44.4 

-18.4% 

140.0% 

White  males 

2002 

61 

75 

36 

-47.0% 

+740.0% 

44.8 

12.8 

37.9 

-15.4%, 

796. 7%  1 

White  females 

2002 

52 

75 

34 

-34.6% 

+ 126.7% 

40.9 

11.5 

25.8 

-36.9% 

724.3%  1 

_ 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

63 

28 

48 

-23.8% 

+71.4% 

74.1 

32.6 

67.6 

-8.8% 

707.4%  1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

67 

79 

50 

-25.4% 

+163.2%, 

69.1 

22.6 

62.5 

-9.6% 

176.5%, 

it 

Grade  9 Bottom  Quartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

138 

114 

NA 

-17.4% 

NA 

38.4 

33.1 

NA 

-13.8% 

ill 

White  males 

7998 

NA 

32 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

30.2 

29.0 

NA 

-4.0% 

White  females 

7998 

NA 

32 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.3 

22.3 

NA 

-27.2% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

7998 

NA 

38 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

60.3 

49.3 

NA 

-78.2%  1 

African  American  and  Other  females 

7998 

NA 

36 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.7 

43.3 

NA 

-7.3%, 

Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 
attempt) 

2002 

177 

102 

96 

-45.8% 

-5.9% 

42.6 

29.7 

34.5 

-19.0% 

16.2% 

White  males 

2002 

50 

22 

20 

-60.0% 

-9.1%, 

36.2 

21.2 

24.1 

-33.4% 

13.7%, 

White  females 

2002 

36 

72 

26 

-27.8% 

+ 116.7%, 

27.7 

12.6 

28.3 

2.2% 

124.6%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

46 

35 

25 

-45. 7% 

-28.6% 

63.0 

50.0 

52.1 

-17.3%, 

4.2%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

45 

33 

25 

-44.4% 

-24.2% 

60.8 

44.0 

45.5 

-25.2% 

3.4%, 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
in  12th  grade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

115 

124 

152 

+31.9% 

+22.8% 

24.4 

25.2 

36.6 

50.1% 

45.4% 

White  males 

2000-02 

52 

49 

42 

-19.2%> 

-14.3%, 

33.5 

31.9 

34.5 

2.9% 

8.1%, 

White  females 

2000-02 

37 

26 

46 

+26.9% 

+81.7%, 

24.7 

19.0 

35.6 

44.5% 

87.3%, 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2000-02 

12 

30 

35 

+207.2% 

+17.8%, 

14.4 

29.7 

40.0 

178.3%, 

34.7%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

15 

79 

28 

+86. 7% 

+47.4%, 

16.9 

18.7 

37.8 

724.5% 

102.1% 

; 

3 

.-.yl 

I| 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
(18-24) 

2000 

1,438 

1,011 

760 

-47.1% 

-24.8% 

39.3 

34.8 

20.5 

-47.8% 

-41.0% 

White  males 

NA 

482 

325 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39.3 

34.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  females 

NA 

386 

268 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.8 

27.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

300 

242 

NA 

NA 

NA 

47.7 

48.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

270 

176 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40.6 

36.8  \ NA 

NA 

NA 



' ■ 



Poverty  Rate 

2000 

1,132 

1,641 

1,350 

+ 19.3% 

-17.7% 

12.9 

22.0 

19.4 

50.4% 

-11.8%! 

- 

White  children 

2000 

391 

626 

534 

+36.6% 

-14.7%, 

7.1 

13.7 

12.8 

80.3% 

-6.6% 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

741 

1,015 

816 

+ 10.1% 

-79.6% 

22.5 

34.8 

29.2 

30.0% 

-76.0% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 38,758 

$ 37,408 

$ 39,323 

+1.5% 

+5.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

White  families 

2000 

$ 41,227 

$ 41,731 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

African  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

$ 32,936 

$ 28,383 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

L 

eo© 

Teenage  Pregnancy (ages  14-17) 

2001 

! 

45 

29 

-47.3% 

-35.6% 

1 15 

4.9 

3.8 

-24.0% 

-22.4% 

White 

2001 

29 

26 

75 

-48.3% 

-42.3%, 

1 ±l 

4.6 

3.3 

-21.4% 

-28.3% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

1 26 

79 

14 

-46.2% 

-26.3% 

6.3 

5.6 

4.7 

-25.9% 

-16.1% 

Delinquency 

2002 

80 

91 

108 

+35.0% 

+ 18.7% 

5.0 

7.1 

9.2 

84.6% 

30.0% 

White  males 

2002 

33 

36 

29 

-12.1% 

-19.4% 

6.7 

9.8 

8.3 

23.7% 

-15.5%, 

White  females 

2002 

77 

73 

36 

+227.3% 

+176.9%, 

2.2 

3.3 

70.6 

387.3% 

220.9% 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

23 

36 

30 

+30.4% 

-16.7% 

7.7 

73.8 

12.0 

55.8% 

-13.0%, 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

73 

6 

13 

+0.0% 

+116.7%, 

4.2 

2.4 

5.7 

34.6%, 

135.5% 

— J 

‘Closest  available  data  to  this  year  \was  used  in  many  cases. 
“BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Williamsburg 

County 


Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  10,661  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  2,579  were  White,  7,951 
were  African-American,  and  131  were  other  races.  There  were  11,980  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  13,765  in  1980, 
15,095  in  1970,  and  20,969  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  28. 6 /o  ol  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  51.2%  in  1960,  44.1%  in  1970,  and  36.0%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  3,077  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.3%  of  the  overall  population:  6.7%  of  Whites  and  9.0%  of 

African  Americans. 


races  comprise  1 .2%  of  children  in  the  county,  with  "two  or  more  races”  at  0.7  % and  Asian  Alone  at 
0.2%  as  the  largest  Other  groups. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  34.5%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  53.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  34  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  1 8.  They  were  6.3%  of 

all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.1%  of  all  White  and  7.3%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  97.1%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  92  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  17.0%  of  all  bom  in  the 

county;  8.5%  of  all  White  and  19.8%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  92.4%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 
babies. 


812 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  1 1 1 babies,  20.6%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
21.5%  of  White  and  20.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  55.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  42.3%  had  completed  12 
grades  (36.2%  of  Whites  and  44.3%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  37.1%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(42.3%  of  Whites  and  35.5%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Single  Mothers : Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  269 
babies,  49.8%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  born  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  39.1% 
and  in’  1960  it  was  15.7%.  In  2001,  7.7%  of  White  children  and  63.2%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were  bom 
to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  36  babies,  6.7%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  305,  constituting  56.5%  of  all  babies,  13.8%  of  White  babies,  and 
70.0%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


•Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980, 1990  and  2001.  Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  singie 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  233  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  92  divorce  decrees  involving  63  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  6 children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Sin£le -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  3,479  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  40.4%  of  all  children,  up  from  30.1%  in  1990,  20.2%  in  1980,  and  14.9%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  15.2%  of  White  and  50.0%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single -parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
785  or  38.9%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families;  13.5%  of  White  and  51.1%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 


w:iiu 


Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  66.5%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  68.7%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  36.0%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
60.6%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  2,092  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities*  in  the  county,  65.4%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  34.6%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  53.3%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  34.4%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  9.1%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  3.2%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 55.08  for  centers  and  $ 53.89  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  50%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  75%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  37.5%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  25%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  62.5%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  50%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  37.5%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  63.9%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  11.1%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  150  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 

assaults  comprised  30.1%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
43.3%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  13.0%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  tme  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  7.7%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  678  or  6.4%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  117  or  1.1%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  12  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  18  or  0.2%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  118  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 

involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  56  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  8.6%  for  physical  abuse,  0.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  1 .7%  for  mental  injury, 
41.4%  for  physical  neglect,  0.0%  for  educational  neglect,  0.0%  for  medical  neglect,  48.3%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  0.0%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  122  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  51.6%  were  male,  48.4%  were  female;  13.1%  were  White,  86.9%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  39.7%  were  ages  0-5,  43.8%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  16.5%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
19.7%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  61.5%  in  single  parent  families,  14.8%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
4.1%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  47  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  5.2  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  17.0%  0-2,  10.6%  3-5, 17.0%  6-10,  19.2% 
11-13,  and  36.2%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  44.7%  males  and  55.3%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
19.2%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  27.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  10.6%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  19.2%  for  independent  living,  23.4%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  0.0%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.49  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  0.95  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


* This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 
as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Economic  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  3,844  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  1,830  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  36.2%  of  all  children  and  youth:  18.8%  of  Whites  and  41.8%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  36.1%,  it  was 
33.9%  in  1979  and  56.4%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  36.7%  of  children  0-5 
(28.0%  White,  39.6%  African-American  and  Other),  and  36.0%  of  children  6-17  (14.2%  White,  42.7%  African- 
American  and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  25.9%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate 
among  the  elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the 

economic  status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children.  ..... 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  58.1%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  20.3%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
84.8%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  6,703  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  2,859  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

1,767 

16.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

3,844 

36.2% 

483 

18.8% 

3,361 

41.8% 

Under  125% 

4,747 

44.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

5,454 

51 .4% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

6,221 

58.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

6,454 

60.8% 

NA 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

Under  200% 

6,703 

63.2% 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

10,661 

2,579 

8,082 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 


www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income:  The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $35,923.  In  1989  it  was  $34,790,  and  1979,  it 
was  $33,197,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$17,221  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $47,286  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  Williamsburg  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  increased  by  5.0%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  506'  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  m fiscal  year 
2002  but  only  26.5  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 245, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  978  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 186.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 

amount  actually  paid. 


Health 


Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continumg  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children's  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  commumty,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  \n 
2001,  209,  or  38.7%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  ^229 
or  42.4%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  36  or  27.7%  of  Whites  and  193  or  47.  l^  o 

African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  9 women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Figure  5:  Women  Receiving  Less  than  Adequate  Prenatal  Care  in  2001 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  87  or  16.1%  of  all  babies  m the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  18.5%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  8.5%  of  White  babies.  Dunng  1999- 
2001,  approximately  61  or  3.7%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  senous 
complications-  2 2%  of  White  babies  and  4.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $10,408  and  $97,068  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $1,952  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,774,798  tor 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $1,490,144  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  increased  by  29.2%  from 
13  7 to  17  7 per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  38.9%  from  7.8  to  4.8  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  increased  40.4%  from  15.8  to  22.2  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year penod 
1999-2001,  2 White  and  27  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  4 White  and 

23  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 


Child  Injuries  and  Deaths : Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  Williamsburg  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  1,260  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured 
more  often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  3 White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 

ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  2 White  and  12  African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunization:  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  59.1%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  vvfto  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  18.2%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  1 5 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  vims,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thn 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  434  to  65 1 youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  not  identifu 
for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  4 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  75  youth  ages  If 

19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  7 youth  under  15  and  112  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydia.  Youth  wi 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight,  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight;  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  fin; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 

20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  state  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  16.7%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  36.3%  by  age  13,  and  51.4%  by  age  15.  In  a typical 
month,  17.1%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  25.3%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke;  26.4%  of  White  male  and  27.2%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  18.9%  of  African-American  males  and  12.2%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (5.4%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(15.9%  compared  with  1.1%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


^ * Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 

ERIC  taking.  Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  817 


Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  1,066  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  fi 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  ' 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  467  students  in  grades  1- 
with  learning  disabilities  and  165  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1%  of  all  children  screened,  including  16  in 
Williamsburg  County. 

Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders . While  over  20%  of  9-17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is:  913%  for  substantial  functional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  701  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  467  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  1,114  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  393  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  1,507  uninsured  children  in  Williamsburg  County.  The  number 
lacking  basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are 
often  dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the 
county,  this  would  suggest  the  need  for  8 nurses,  compared  with  0 currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  Williamsburg  County  has  increased  by  77.8%  from  June  1997  to  June  2001; 
thus  Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  63.2%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  million,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$15.8  million. 
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In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  Williamsburg  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  h Medicaid  was 
6,736.  The  total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

61 

345 

2 

7 

415 

Children  1-5 

217 

1,536 

12 

58 

1,823 

Children  6 - 14 

319 

2,808 

11 

106 

3,244 

Children  15  - 18 

124 

1,107 

5 

18 

1,254 

Total 

721 

5,796 

30^ 

189 

6,736 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  Irmitt 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requii 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typicall 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for  children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  34.7%  for  Whites  and  24.3%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soci 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrirnination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 

84  children  not  ready  1 5 . 8%  children  not  ready  


Figure  6;  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

97  children  failing  18.1%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

137  children  failing  26.4%  children  failing  


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-a2e  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

129  children  over-age  30.7%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
140  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  152  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.2%  and  16.0%  of  their  age  groups  respectively;  17.1%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  15.9%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  15.8%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  30.7%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  16.0%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 


By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  rninimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  m 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 


Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  of  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  165  speech  and  language  impaired,  467  learning  disabled,  15  emotionally 
disabled,  544  mentally  impaired,  and  27  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  19.9%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  £rade  in  2002 

147  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  44.7%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  All  Parts  of  High  School 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends  : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  Williamsburg  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  86.1%  to  29.8%  in  math  and 
from  75%  to  24.8%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  47.1%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math 
standards  in  1998  and  44.9%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam 
is  comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first 
year  data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  38.7%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  41.8%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  33.3%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentagejn  the 
bottom  quarter  was  41.6%  in  1990  and  49.5%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  55.8%,  but  in  2002  38.9%  of  4"’  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8“'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  58.5%  in  1999  and  50.8%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  25.5%’ of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  932  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  319  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

28.5 

35.3 

8.3 

34.9 

23.2 

4 

43.2 

61.1 

57.1 

44.6 

39.3 

5 

49.5 

40.9 

31.6 

56.1 

44.7 

6 

44.7 

42.1 

43.5 

48.5 

41.7 

7 

60.6 

57.1 

41.2 

63.9 

58.6 

8 

49.2 

47.8 

18.2 

57.5 

43.1 

Basic 

3 

36.6 

23.5 

33.3 

34.9 

39.4 

4 

43.6 

22.2 

28.6 

40.4 

49.8 

5 

39.5 

59.1 

42.1 

35.3 

41.7 

6 

44.3 

36.8 

34.8 

43.9 

46.1 

7 

26.7 

28.6 

35.3 

24.2 

28.9 

8 

42.2 

43.5 

54.5 

34.4 

48.7 

Proficient 

3 

24.5 

29.4 

33.3 

22.2 

25.6 

4 

10.3 

11.1 

14.3  ^ 

12.7 

7.6 

5 

8.2 

0.0 

21.1 

6.3 

10.1 

6 

8.7 

5.3 

21.7 

6.1 

10.2 

7 

8.2 

4.8 

17.6 

7.4 

8.8 

8 

6.5 

8.7 

18.2 

5.9 

6.2 

Advanced 

3 

10.5 

11.8 

25.0 

7.9 

11.8 

4 

2.9 

5.6 

0.0 

2.3 

3.3 

5 

2.8 

0.0 

5.3 

2.3 

3.5 

6 

2.2 

15.8 

0.0 

1.5 

1.9 

7 

4.4 

9.5 

5.9 

4.5 

3.8 

8 

2.2 

0.0 

9.1 

2.2 

2.1 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  19.4%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  793 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  191  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 

□ 2002 
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Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 

Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

30.6 

35.3 

33.3 

39.7 

21.7 

4 

34.6 

58.8 

35.7 

46.3 

20.9 

5 

45.2 

36.4 

36.8 

56.1 

34.8 

6 

44.5 

36.8 

34.8 

54.0 

37.4 

7 

45.8 

47.4 

35.3 

53.4 

37.8 

8 

52.4 

43.5 

27.3 

63.2 

44.6 

Basic 

3 

40.1 

58.8 

33.3 

33.3 

45.3 

4 

52.0 

29.4 

42.9 

43.5 

63.0 

5 

45.2 

54.5 

36.8 

38.0 

53.0 

6 

38.7 

47.4 

26.1 

32.8 

44.7 

7 

45.2 

42.1 

23.5 

39.9 

52.9 

8 

38.6 

43.5 

45.5 

32.4 

43.6 

Proficient 

3 

27.3 

5.9 

33.3 

25.4 

30.5 

4 

13.4  ^ 

11.8 

21.4 

10.3 

16.1 

5 

9.3 

9.1 

26.3 

5.9 

11.6 

6 

16.1 

15.8 

39.1 

13.1 

16.5 

7 

9.0 

10.5 

41.2 

6.7 

9.2 

8 

8.2 

8.7 

27.3 

4.3 

10.8 

Advanced 

3 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

2.5 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

6 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

0.7 

4.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
(avera£C  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


233  students  drop  out  annually  43.6%  students  drop  out 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 
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Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  33.9%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate* **  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  35.6%  during  1985-89,  and  36. l^ 
during  1990-94, 43.6%  during  1995-97  and  41.7%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  97.6%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.4%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12'''  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"'  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

**  This  is  calculated  by  using  S"'  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  81  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  42 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  20.9%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  28.5%  to  60.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 


AnOT.ESCF.NT  RISKBEHAVTORS 


Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

13.3% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

42.8% 

63.6% 

25.3% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

12.4% 

17.3% 

22.6% 

26.8% 

43.5% 

18.9% 

Used  Anv  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days) 

11.5% 

17.1% 

25.1% 

34.1% 

53.0% 

20.0% 

As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide. 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

Tol 

iai 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

During  Past  12 
Months 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

22.5% 

26.1% 

5.3% 

6.3% 

14.6% 

20.2% 

5.0% 

7.6% 

12.2% 

14.9% 

13.7% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

6.8% 

9.4% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.0% 

13.9% 

3.0% 

5.0% 

4.8% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

40.1% 

31.3% 

18.5% 

16.2% 

41.4% 

31.9% 

29.4% 

22.4% 

31.7% 

24.9% 

28.0% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

2.0% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

10.0% 

5.7% 

4.9% 

17.7% 

24.2% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

7.1  % 

6.1% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

11.5% 

9.7% 

9.5% 

10.6% 

8.1% 

8.5% 

8.3% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

38.1% 

37.3% 

22.4% 

25.0% 

41.6% 

37.6% 

34.3% 

30.7% 

33.3% 

32.1  % 

32.7% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

12.9% 

13.9% 

5.2% 

7.2% 

24.0% 

22.6% 

14.8% 

15.4% 

13.1% 

13.8% 

13.5% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

12.9% 

17.6% 

6.9% 

10.7% 

14.2% 

15.6% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

10.4% 

13.1% 

11.9% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

14.3% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

7.7% 

NA 

6.3% 

NA 

11.0% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

3.9% 

6.1% 

1.5% 

2.7% 

5.7% 

8.1% 

2.2% 

2.9% 

3.2% 

4.7% 

4.0% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.8% 

15.9% 

21.8% 

29.0% 

14.0% 

13.3% 

22.0% 

24.8% 

18.2% 

21.4% 

19.9% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

6.9% 

8.4% 

9.6% 

14.3% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.8% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

9.7% 

8.7% 

er|c 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  toey 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  state  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely’  or  very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  33.2%  middle  school,  47.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  22.7%  middle  school,  20.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  24.7%  middle  school,  31.6%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  33.7%  middle  school,  61.9%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  state  during  2001-02,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  37.1%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  akohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7 - 12,  33.8%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
26.0%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  34.5%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  26.4 /o 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.2%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 

younger,  33.0%  by  age  13,  and  61.1%  by  age  15.  , j , 

During  the  previous  year,  21.0%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  30.4%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ndden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  19.4%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  43.6%  of  eighth 
graders  and  75.4%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  7 1 .6%  of  eighth  graders  and  70.7%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  47.3%  of  eighth  graders  and  53. 1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinking:’^  hi  2001-02,  7.7%  of  7“’  and  8’’  graders  and  18.9%  of  high  school  students  in  the  state  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consul 
13.7%  of  all  state  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  7.1%  reported  usually  5 
more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  18.6%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a tune  and  10.0%  5 or  me 
Among  seniors,  24.7%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  13.7%  5 or  more;  however  22.9%  of  seni 
said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs:*  In  2001-02,  9.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  20.1%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  state  reported  using  lUe; 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  20.1%  of  White  males,  16.4%  W1 
females,  17.1%  of  African-American  males,  and  8.3%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  mitiated  drug  . 
at  an  early  age:  5.3%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  16.3%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  34.7%  by  : 

In  the  past  year,  10.3%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  who  drive  and  15.4%  of  seniors  who  drive  said  that 
they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  22.3%  of  8th  graders  who 
had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  8.4%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack;  65.0%  of  seniors  said  it  is 
easy  to  get  marijuana  and  29.5%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


Females 


Schools  in  the  county  elected  not  to  participate  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk- 
taking. Therefore,  data  for  all  of  South  Carolina  is  presented  here.  The  latest  Williamsburg  County  data,  for  1992-93,  is  available  on 

the  Kids  Count  website  at  www.sckidscount.org.  825 


Sexual  Activity  and  Pre2nancy:  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  21%  of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48 /o  ot 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  dunng  their 

ll  ^6  tlXTT6S 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  38  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  37  in  2000  and  40  in  2001.  This  represented  3.3%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  m 2001;  several 

times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14  - 17  was  1.4/o  tor 
Whites  and  3.9%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  85.0%  resulted  m live  births, 

with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions.  . 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  Williamsburg  County  has  decreased  by  37.4 
Overall,  it  has  decreased  by  64. 1%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  3 1 .6%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  103  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  7.8%  were  age  12  or  younger,  34.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  58.3%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  1 1 .3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  senous  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  41  Juvenile  cases  constituting  27.3%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 

tmancy,  running  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults.  omnnA 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income;  62.5%  lived  in  families  with  mcome  under  $10,000, 
31  3%  with  $10000-319  999  and  6.3%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  16.5%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  53.2%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  27.8%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  2.5%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
32.4%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  60.2%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  20.4%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  6.4%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  9.6%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  21 .3%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  59  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  3.2%  of  all  youth  15 

to  17  were  referred  to’ court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  13  Juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Figure  13:  Percentage  of  15  - 17  Year  Olds  Referred  to  Court  in  2001-02 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  272  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  1 1.3%  of  their  age  group:  9.3%  for  White  and 
11.9%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scyoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  14  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  6 deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  3 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the  five- 
year  period,  and  1 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems;  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  Williamsburg  County.  The 
40.4%  of  children  in  single -parent  families,  36.2%  in  poverty,  41.7%  not  graduating  from  school,  37.1%  of  high  school 
students  using  alcohol  and  20.1%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many 
children  are  at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community 
citizens. 


Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
83.0%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  43.5%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  59.6%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  63.8%  were  not  poor  and  36.8%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  83.9%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  84.2%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,’  50.8%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8"’  grade  math  and  47.6%  for  8'  grade  reading,  55.3%  passed 
alt  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  lO"’  grade,  and  58.3%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  62.9%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  79.9%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  74.7%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  29.2%  of 
3rd  graders  and  8.9%  of  8'*'  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  35.0%  of  3'  graders  and  8.7% 
of  8^  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-community 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org.  

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profde  provided  through  our  report. 


Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  rawilson@drss.state.sc. us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to: 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  nchazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 

1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 

For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  rbholmcs@ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1 000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  2920 1 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.orq 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  Improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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3 

-80.0% 

-40.0% 

25.9 

17.9 

14.3 

-44.8% 

-20. 1% 

1 27 

White  femeles 

1998 

7 

6 

2 

-71.4% 

-66.7% 

15.9 

18.8 

11.1 

-30.2% 

-41.0% 

24 

. 

Africen  Americen  end  Other  ma/es 

1998 

1 116 

128 

38 

-67.2% 

-70.3% 

51.1 

52.2 

24.5 

-52.1% 

-53.1% 

19 

Africen  Americen  end  Other  femeles 

1998 

I w1  ^ 

29 

-65.5% 

-64.2% 

33.6 

36.3 

17.2 

-48.8% 

-52.6% 

16 

i 

*Year  of  data  is  approximate  in  many  cases. 
**1  is  best,  46  is  worst. 

***  Data  include  paternity  acknowledgements. 
****  BSAP  for  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Williamsburg  County 
Kids  Count  Trends  1980  to  Present 


(M!Q30®SOQ 

] 

1; 

A Indicators 

Number 

Percen 

t 

: ^ 

Most 

Recent  Year 

1980* 

1990* 

Most 

Recent 

OHA 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

-66.3% 

Percent 
Change  90- 
pres 
+50  0% 

1980 

86.1 

1990 

29.8 

Most 

Recent 

49.2 

Percent 
Change  80- 
pres 

-42.9% 

Percent 
Change  90- 

1 

65.1  %| 

1 Grade  8 Math  below  state  standards** 
^ Whiffy  mate*? 

2002 

2002 

606 

39 

136 

5 

11 

-71.8% 

“ ou ♦ u /o 
+ 120.0% 

70.9 

11.6 

47.8 

-32.6% 

312.1% 

^ White  females 

2002 

40 

3 

2 

107 

-95.0% 

-60.2% 

-33.3% 

+59.7% 

62.5 

89.7 

13.6 

33.3 

18.2 

57.5 

-70.9% 

-35.9% 

33.8% 

72.7% 

1 African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

2002 

269 

256 

61 

84 

-67.2% 

+37.7% 

90.5 

32.3 

43.1 

-52.4% 

33.4% 

2002 

528 

113 

217 

-58.9% 

+92.0% 

75.0 

24.8 

52.4 

-30.1% 

1 1 1 .3% 

1 White  males 

2002 

31 

6 

10 

-67.7% 
-88  0% 

+66.7% 

-25.0% 

56.4 

39.1 

14.0 

18.2 

43.5 

27.3 

-22.9% 

-30.2% 

210. 7% 
50.0% 

w White  females 

2002 

2002 

25 

250 

4 

59 

O 

117 

-53.2% 

+98.3% 

83.3 

29.4 

63.2 

-24.1% 

115.0% 

/\frican  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

220 

44 

87 

-60.5% 

+97.7% 

78.0 

23.3 

44.6 

-42.8% 

91.4% 

P tirade  9 Rnttnm  Ouartile  Stanford/MAT 

1998 

NA 

229 

237 

NA 

+3.5% 

NA 

41.6 

47.7 

NA 

14.7%| 

1998 

NA 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.4 

40.9 

NA 

91.1% 

- 

1998 

NA 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24 

44.4 

NA 

85.0% 

1998 

NA 

10 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

46.1 

55.5 

NA 

20.4% 

African  American  and  Other  females 

1998 

NA 

116 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.7 

41.5 

NA 

-0.5% 

J|  Exit  Exam  (not  passing  all  parts  on  1st 

2002 

367 

185 

147 

-59.9% 

-20.5% 

72.1 

46.7 

44.7 

-38.0% 

-4.3% 

W White  males 

2002 

15 

5 

2 

-86.7% 

-60.0% 

36.6 

22.7 

18.2 

-50.3% 

-19.8% 

5 

4 

-75.0% 

-20.0% 

45.7 

26.3 

21.1 

-53.8% 

-19.8% 

2002 

16 

African  American  and  Other  males 

2002  \ 

i 175 

92 

66 

-62.3% 

-28.3% 

78.5 

54.1 

53.2 

-32.2% 

-1.7% 

M.  African  American  and  Other  females 

2002  1 

160 

83 

75 

-53.1% 

-9.6% 

76.6 

44.9 

42.9 

-44.0%> 

-4.5% 

Dropout  Rate  (8th  graders  no  longer  enrolled 
W in  12th  orade  4 years  later) 

2000-02 

327 

252 

233 

-28.7% 

-7.4% 

43.4 

37.3 

43.6 

0.4% 

16.9%) 

WM  White  males 

2000-02 

39 

36 

13 

-65.8% 

-63.0% 

56.5 

56.3 

56.3 

-0.3% 

0.2% 



m,  White  females 

2000-02^ 

41 

14 

7 

-82.9% 
-1  7% 

-48.1% 
+ 12.1% 

57.7 

42.1 

40.3 

38.2 

50.0 

51.4 

-13.4% 

22.1% 

24.1% 

34.6% 

- 

J African  American  and  Other  males 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2000-02 

2000-02 

134 

113 

1 18 
85 

81 

-28.3% 

-4.1% 

38.3 

31.4 

33.6 

-12.3% 

7.2% 

Young  Adults  Not  Completing  High  School 
MR-24t 

2000 

1 1 ,290 

1,340 

871 

-32.5% 

-35.0% 

28.5 

36.2 

20.9 

-26.7%) 

-42.3%) 

^ \ • o 

^ White  males 

NA 

1 236 

179 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.4 

30.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

^ \A/hitf^  /Ipmp/PQ 

NA 

1 

227 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23.7 

37.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

rlrfillC? 

j African  American  and  Other  males 

NA 

1 

497 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.7 

40.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

African  American  and  Other  females 

NA 

1 401 

437 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.3 

33.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

S 

^ ’’W~ 

. s\.  1 .! 

1 - 

Poverty  Rate 

2000 

4,676 

4,247 

3,844 

-17.8% 

A-i  QOA 

-9.5% 

+40.0% 

33.9 

11.6 

36.1 

11.3 

36.2 

18.8 

6.8% 

62.1% 

0.3%) 

66.4% 

White  children 

African  American  and  Other  children 

2000 

2000 

474 

4,190 

345 

3,902 

^0>J 

3,361 

^ 1 .if  /o 

-19.8% 

-13.9% 

43.4 

44.8 

41.8 

-3.8% 

-6.8% 

Income  of  Families  w/children  (1999  $) 

2000 

$ 33,197 

$ 34,790 

$ 35,923 

+8.2% 

+3.3% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

f 

^ White  families 

2000 

$ 43,926 

$ 46,161 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

f 

Afr/can  American  and  Other  families 

2000 

\$  26,178 

$ 27,820 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

isc© 

F Teenage  Pregnancy  (ages  14-17) 

2001 

1 

55 

40 

-52.4% 

-27.3% 

5.4 

4.0 

\ 3.3 

I -38.3% 

-17.5% 

1 ' White 

2001 

1 14 

11 

4 

-71.4% 

-63.6% 

3.0 

3.1 

1.4 

-53.0% 

1 -54.8% 

African  American  and  Other 

2001 

1 

44 

36 

-48.6% 

-18.2% 

6.4 

4.3 

3.9 

-38.7% 

1 -9.3% 

2002 

1 

68 

59 

+84.4% 

, -13.2% 

1.4 

3.4 

\ 3.2 

: 129.0% 

1 -5.7% 

k.  ^ Delinguencv 
b White  males 

2002 

1 ^ 

8 

4 

-33.3% 

-50.0% 

1.9 

3.0 

1.8 

-4.3% 

-39.4% 

Wh/fe  females 

2002 

i 1 

3 

4 

+300.0% 

+33.3% 

0.3 

1.1 

2.0 

566. 7% 

81.8% 

f'"i  African  American  and  Other  males 

2002 

21 

42 

32 

+52.4% 

-23.8% 

2.6 

5.7 

4.5 

73.3% 

-20.9% 

T“ 

African  American  and  Other  females 

2002 

4 

15 

19 

+375.0% 

+26. 7% 

0.5 

2.1 

2.7 

442.9% 

29.3% 

•Closest  available  data  to  this  year  was  used  in  many  cases. 
••BSAPfor  1980  and  1990,  PACT  for  2002 
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Demographics 

In  2000  there  were  an  estimated  43,284  children  under  age  18  in  the  county.  Of  these,  31,325  were  White,  9,801 
were  African-American,  and  2,158  were  other  races.  There  were  34,072  children  under  age  18  in  1990,  32,379  in  1980, 
30,755  in  1970,  and  32,538  in  1960. 

Children  represent  a shrinking  portion  of  the  county's  population.  Those  under  18  constituted  26.3%  of  the 
population  in  2000,  down  from  41.3%  in  1960,  36.1%  in  1970,  and  30.3%  in  1980. 

In  2000  the  13,452  pre-schoolers  under  age  6 were  8.2%  of  the  overall  population:  7.6%  of  Whites  and  9.3%  of 

African  Americans. 


Family 


Families  have  always  been  the  most  important  influence  in  a child’s  life.  Children  depend  on  their  families  for 
material  needs,  stimulation  and  guidance.  Family  life  is  different  in  numerous  ways  from  previous  generations,  and  many 
families  now  face  exceptional  challenges. 

Families  with  children  now  make  up  a smaller  share  of  all  households.  Only  35.4%  of  all  households  in  2000,  as 
compared  with  49.0%  of  households  in  1960,  had  children  below  the  age  of  18. 

Births  to  Teen  Mothers  : In  2001,  107  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  18.  They  were  4.6%  of 
all  babies  bom  in  the  county;  3.5%  of  all  White  and  7.6%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  teens  in  2001,  92.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including 
babies  whose  fathers  formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers. 

In  2001,  324  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  younger  than  age  20.  These  babies  were  13.9%  of  all  bom  in  the 
county;  1 1.2%  of  all  White  and  21.4%  of  all  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
20.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  these  mothers  in  2001,  85.5%  were  bom  to  single  mothers,  including  paternity  acknowledeged 

babies. 
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Education  of  Mothers  Giving  Birth:  Children's  success  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  education  of  their  parents. 
In  2001,  473  babies,  20.2%  of  all  babies,  were  bom  to  mothers  of  all  ages  who  had  not  completed  the  12th  grade.  In  2001, 
18.9%  of  White  and  24.3%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  who  had  completed  less  than  the 
12th  grade.  This  is  a substantial  improvement  from  48.0%  in  1970.  In  addition,  during  2001,  33.9%  had  completed  12 
grades  (30.6%  of  Whites  and  43.4%  of  African  Americans  and  Others)  and  45.9%  had  more  than  a high  school  degree 
(50.6%  of  Whites  and  32.4%  of  African  American  and  Others). 

Births  to  Sin2le  Mothers ; Births  to  single  mothers  have  increased  steadily  over  four  decades.  In  2001,  652 
babies,  27.9%  of  all  babies,  were  recorded  as  bom  to  single  mothers.  A decade  earlier  in  1990,  the  percentage  was  28.7% 
and  in'  1960  it  was  12.5%.  In  2001,  17.2%  of  White  children  and  58.7%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  were 
bom  to  single  mothers.  These  numbers,  however,  do  not  include  paternity  acknowlegement  births. 

Thus,  to  these  numbers  should  be  added  an  additional  group  of  203  babies,  8.7%  of  all  bom  in  2001,  whose  fathers 
formally  acknowledged  paternity  but  had  not  married  the  mothers.  When  the  paternity-acknowledged  babies  are  added, 
the  total  number  bom  to  single  mothers  in  2001  was  855,  constituting  36.6%  of  all  babies,  26.1%  of  White  babies,  and 
66.7%  of  African-American  and  Others. 


'Includes  paternity  acknowleged  babies  in  1980,  1990  and  2001 . Prior  to  1979,  paternity 
acknowleged  cases  were  not  a statistical  category,  and  thus  were  included  in  births  to  single 
mothers. 


Divorce  Rate:  In  2001,  1,906  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  while  369  divorce  decrees  involving  292  children 
were  filed.  In  1970,  only  235  children  were  in  families  involved  in  divorce. 

Single -Parent  Family:  Increasing  numbers  of  children  live  in  single -parent  families.  In  2000,  9,969  children 
lived  with  only  one  parent.  This  was  26.0%  of  all  children,  up  from  21.9%  in  1990,  16.8%  in  1980,  and  14.0%  in  1970.  In 
2000,  17.4%  of  White  and  52.1%  of  African-American  and  Other  children  lived  in  single-parent  families.  Also  in  2000, 
2,426  or  23.4%  of  children  under  age  6 lived  in  single  parent  families:  14.2%  of  White  and  51.6%  of  African  American  and 
Other  pre-schoolers. 
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Parents  Working  and  Child  Care:  Increasingly,  parents  must  divide  their  time  between  children  and 

employers.  In  order  to  meet  family  financial  needs,  most  parents  must  work  and  thus  have  less  time  for  family  life.  In 
2000,  68.4%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 and  76.0%  with  children  6-17  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  has  increased 
substantially  from  1960  when  43.8%  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 were  in  the  labor  force.  Most  fathers  also  work: 
64.4%  of  children  under  6 are  in  families  where  the  single  parent  or  both  parents  work.  Caring  for  children  is  a problem  for 
parents  unable  to  obtain  quality,  affordable  daycare  while  they  are  at  work. 

Overall,  there  are  6,038  spaces  in  state -regulated  childcare  facilities  in  the  county,  94.7%  of  these  are  in  licensed 
programs  and  5.3%  are  in  registered  programs.  Of  the  spaces,  82.5%  are  in  licensed  childcare  centers  serving  more  than 
12  children,  4.6%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  family  childcare  homes  serving  six  or  fewer  children,  1.8%  are  in  licensed 
group  childcare  homes  serving  7-12  children,  and  1 1 .1%  are  in  registered  or  licensed  church  programs. 

The  homes  and  centers  are  severely  constrained  by  the  limited  ability  of  parents  to  pay.  In  the  county,  the  average 
weekly  charge  is  $ 83.58  for  centers  and  $ 77.77  for  homes.  Consequently,  center  wages  are  low:  14.3%  of  centers  with 
pre-school  staff  and  25%  of  centers  with  assistant  pre-school  staff  report  paying  these  staff  under  $6  per  hour.  Paying  $6- 
$8  per  hour  are  71.4%  of  centers  with  pre-school  staff  and  70%  of  centers  with  assistants.  Low  wages  attract  workers 
with  limited  education.  In  48.6%  of  centers,  most  pre-school  staff  and  in  35%  of  centers  most  assistants  have  only  a high 
school  degree.  In  48.6%  of  centers  few  to  none  of  the  pre-school  staff  have  early  childhood  credentials.  In  childcare 
homes,  51.7%  of  lead  providers  have  no  more  education  than  a high  school  degree  or  GED;  19.4%  have  less  than  a high 
school  degree. 

Family  Violence:  In  2000,  1,771  domestic  assaults  were  recorded  by  law  enforcement  officials.  These  domestic 
assaults  comprised  31.7%  of  all  assaults,  which  include  aggravated  assaults,  simple  assaults,  and  intimidation.  Overall, 
55.5%  of  all  domestic  assaults  involve  spouse  abuse  which  constitutes  17.6%  of  all  assaults.  Since  most  family  violence  is 
not  reported,  the  true  incidence  of  family  dismption  is  much  more  widespread  than  even  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  would  indicate. 

Separation  from  Parents:  Some  children  do  not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  In  2000,  6.2%  of  all  children  did 
not  live  with  their  natural  parents.  Approximately  1,685  or  3.9%  of  all  children  lived  with  relatives,  727  or  1.7%  lived  with 
non-relatives,  53  or  0. 1%  were  householders  or  spouses,  and  214  or  0.5%  were  in  institutional  facilities. 

Abuse  and  Neglect:  In  2000-01,  there  were  1,095  investigations  into  reported  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect 
involving  children.  Through  its  investigations,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  determined  that  360  of  the 
investigations  were  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect:  9.4%  for  physical  abuse,  6.0%  for  sexual  abuse,  0.0/b  for  mental  injury, 
34.6%  for  physical  neglect,  7.9%  for  educational  neglect,  3.9%  for  medical  neglect,  35.9%  for  threat  of  harm  for 
physical/sexual  abuse,  and  2.4%  for  other  types  of  abuse. 

In  the  indicated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  DSS  determined  there  were  593  children  who  were  victims  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  Of  these,  49.1%  were  male,  50.9%  were  female;  66.8%  were  White,  33.2%  were  African-American  and 
Other.  By  age,  36.9%  were  ages  0 - 5,  38.6%  were  ages  6 - 12,  and  24.5%  were  ages  13  - 17.  In  the  indicated  cases, 
33.6%  of  the  children  lived  in  two-parent  families,  40.3%  in  single  parent  families,  17.2%  with  unmarried  couples,  and 
8.9%  in  other  circumstances. 

Out  of  Home  Placements:  As  of  June  2001,  103  children  lived  in  foster  care.  The  median  age  at  first 

placement  in  the  county  is  9.3  years.  The  ages  of  children  in  foster  care  were  16.5%  0-2,  5.8%  3-5,  24.3%  6-10, 21.4% 
11-13,  and  32.0%  14  and  above.  The  foster  care  population  is  43.7%  males  and  56.3%  females.  Regarding  their  future, 
23.3%  were  under  a plan  for  placement  in  adoptive  homes,  42.7%  for  return  to  a parent  or  guardian,  1.0%  for  placement 
with  a relative,  17.5%  for  independent  living,  13.6%  for  permanent  foster  care,  and  1.9%  for  other  circumstances. 

Adult/Child  Ratio:  A measure  of  potential  adult  attention  for  children  from  family  and  community  is  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children  and  youth.  In  2000  there  were  2.80  adults  for  every  person  below  age  18.  This  was  up  substantially 
from  1960,  when  there  were  only  1.42  adults  for  every  person  under  the  age  18.  This  indicates  that  today  there  are  more 
adults  potentially  available  to  provide  attention  and  care  for  each  child  than  in  the  past. 


This  data  is  the  best  currently  available;  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  coverage  and  improve  the  accuracy.  As  soon 


as  more  recent  and  complete  data  becomes  available,  it  will  be  posted  on  the  website. 
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ECONOMIC  Status 


Low  income  makes  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  provide  the  material  and  environmental  enrichment  necessary 
for  healthy  child  development. 

Poverty:  In  1999,  5,249  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  18  Ived  in  2,529  families  with  incomes  below 
poverty,  comprising  12.3%  of  all  children  and  youth:  7.8%  of  Whites  and  24.5%  of  African-Americans  and  Others.  A 
rough  estimate  of  child  poverty  in  2001  calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  23.0%. 


Figure  4;  Children  Living  in  Poverty  in  1989  and  1999 


□ 1989 
(3  1999 


Poverty  has  always  been  a serious  problem.  While  the  rate  among  children  under  age  18  in  1989  was  13.4/o,  it  was 
14.4%  in  1979  and  19.1%  in  1969. 

Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  age  groups  most  seriously  affected  by  poverty.  In  1999,  12.8%  of  children  0-5 
(7.1%  White,  28.3%  African-American  and  Other),  and  1 1.7%  of  children  6-17  (7.9%  White,  21.8%  African-American 
and  Other),  lived  in  poverty;  9.6%  of  persons  65  years  and  older  lived  in  poverty.  Historically,  the  poverty  rate  among  the 
elderly  was  much  higher.  During  the  last  three  decades,  federal  policy  actions  have  substantially  improved  the  economic 
status  of  older  persons  but  have  not  done  so  for  children. 

Single -parent  families  are  most  likely  to  be  poor.  In  1999,  31.7%  of  children  in  single -parent  families  lived  in 
poverty,  but  only  4.8%  of  children  in  married-couple  families  were  poor.  Children  in  single -parent  families  made  up 
54.5%  of  all  the  county’s  children  living  in  poverty. 

In  2002,  the  poverty  level  was  $15,020  for  a family  of  three  and  $18,100  for  a family  of  four.  The  poverty 
threshold  is  often  criticized  as  an  arbitrary  number.  People  can  still  be  poor  but  may  be  just  above  the  poverty  level. 

Federal  programs  utilize  varying  thresholds.  For  example,  in  1999  there  were  13,458  children  ages  0-17  who  were  less 
than  200  percent  of  poverty;  thus  an  additional  8,209  children  were  above  the  poverty  level  but  could  still  be  considered 
poor  or  near-poor  with  incomes  below  $30,040  and  $36,200  respectively  for  3 and  4 person  families. 


Children  Under  18  in  Poverty  in  1999 


Percent  of 
Poverty 

Total 

White 

African  American  & Othec 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Under  50% 

2,571 

6.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  100% 

5,249 

12.3% 

2,399 

7.8% 

2,850 

24.5% 

Under  125% 

7,023 

16.5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  150% 

8,777 

20.6% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  175% 

11,101 

26.1% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  185% 

12,338  ^ 

29.0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Under  200% 

13,458 

31.7% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  Children 

43,284 

31,325 

1 1 ,959 

Note:  Missing  data  will  be  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  later  in  2003,  and  will  be  posted  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 
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Income  t The  mean  income  of  families  with  children  in  1999  was  $58,890.  In  1989  it  was  $52,003,  and  1979,  it 
was  $45,922,  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  in  1999  dollars).  The  mean  income  of  single -parent  families  with  children  was 
$27,186  for  single  parents  in  1999,  as  compared  with  $69,563  in  married-couple  families  with  children.  From  1999  to 
2000,  York  County  real  dollar  per  capita  income  (eliminating  inflation)  decreased  by  -0.4%. 

Child  Support  Payments:  There  were  894’  families  receiving  Temporary  Aid  to  Needy  Families  in  fiscal  year 
2002,  but  only  22.0  % had  child  support  court  orders.  Their  average  monthly  payment  of  child  support  was  $ 287, 
including  child  support  receipts  and  tax  refund  intercepts.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  2002,  an  estimated  2,360  parents 
in  non-TANF  families  were  obligated  to  pay  a monthly  average  of  $ 245.  Information  is  not  available  regarding  the 
amount  actually  paid. 


Health 

Good  health  during  a child’s  formative  years  helps  children  to  reach  their  maximum  potential.  Good  health 
requires  healthy  lifestyles  and  effective  primary  care,  starting  during  the  prenatal  period  and  continuing  through 
adolescence  into  adulthood.  Children’s  health  reflects  the  well-being  of  the  community,  as  well  as  how  adequately  they 
are  protected. 

Prenatal  Care : Early  and  continuous  prenatal  care  can  make  a significant  difference  in  assuring  births  of  healthy 
babies.  Delayed  or  insufficient  prenatal  care  is  associated  with  low  birthweight  and  other  health  risks  for  infants.  In 
2001,  502,  or  21.5%  of  pregnant  women  received  no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  In  2001,  723, 
or  30.9%  of  pregnant  women  received  less  than  adequate  prenatal  care:  440  or  25.3%  of  Whites  and  283  or  46.9%  of 
African-Americans  and  Others.  In  that  same  year,  24  women  received  no  prenatal  care  at  all. 


Low  Birthweight:  Low  birthweight  of  less  than  5.5  pounds  and  very  low  birthweight  of  less  than  3.3  pounds  are 
associated  with  health  risks  and  growth  and  development  problems.  In  2001,  195  or  8.3%  of  all  babies  in  the  county 

were  bom  with  low  birthweight:  11.4%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies  and  7.3%  of  White  babies.  Dunng  1999- 
2001,  approximately  148  or  2.2%  of  all  babies  were  bom  with  very  low  birthweight  and  had  the  most  serious 
complications:  1.7%  of  White  babies  and  3.6%  of  African-American  and  Other  babies.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
each  newborn  low  birthweight  baby  in  the  county  in  1999  - 2001  was  $16,133  and  $45,590  for  each  very  low  birthweight 
baby,  compared  with  $2,635  for  a baby  of  normal  birthweight.  The  result  was  excess  cost  in  the  county  of  $1,477,935  for 
all  low  birthweight  babies,  of  which  $587,045  was  for  very  low  birthweight  babies. 

Infant  Mortality:  During  the  decade  since  1989-91,  the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  by  20.4%  from 
12.8  to  10.2  per  1000  live  births.  For  Whites,  the  rate  decreased  22.6%  from  9.5  to  7.4  per  1000  live  births,  while  for 
African-Americans  and  Others  the  rate  decreased  14.4%  from  21.2  to  18.1  per  1000  live  births.  Over  the  three-year 
period  1999-2001,  37  White  and  32  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  before  age  one.  By  comparison,  44 

White  and  38  African-American  and  Other  infants  died  during  1989-91. 


■ Number  is  an  unduplicated  count  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
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Child  Injuries  and  Deaths;  Childhood  deaths  and  injuries  reflect  whether  communities  are  safe  for  children.  In 
2001,  children  in  the  York  County  went  to  the  emergency  room  3,127  times  because  of  injuries.  Boys  are  injured  more 
often  than  girls.  Children  visit  the  emergency  room  at  comparable  rates  for  each  age  from  0 to  17. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  major  causes  of  death  among  young  children  are  unintentional  injuries,  cancer,  homicide, 
and  congenital  anomalies.  Over  the  three  year  period  1999-2001,  20  White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children 
ages  1-14  died  in  the  county.  During  1989-91,  16  White  and  7 African-American  and  Other  children  died. 

Immunizations  Immunization  rates  are  an  important  indication  of  whether  young  children  are  receiving  adequate 
preventive  health  care.  During  FY  1989-90,  50.4%  of  children  less  than  two  years  old  seen  in  public  health  clinics  were 
not  fully  immunized  against  such  preventable  diseases  as  Polio,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  Haemophilus  Influenza  B 
and  Whooping  Cough.  After  a concerted  statewide  campaign  to  increase  immunizations,  the  percentage  of  children  seen 
in  public  health  clinics  who  were  not  fully  immunized  in  January  2001  had  declined  in  the  county  to  14.2%.  The  DHEC 
statewide  birth  registry  survey  of  all  two  year  old  children  found  that  88.1%  were  fully  immunized  in  2001.  This  success 
demonstrates  the  potential  to  improve  the  status  of  children  when  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  its  communities  act 
decisively  together. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases:  Children  and  youth  are  infected  with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  through 
sexual  abuse  or  irresponsible  sexual  activity.  National  prevalence  rates  indicate:  a 1 in  8 chance  that  sexually  active  15 
year-old  girls  will  develop  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  (PID),  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility;  10%  of 
sexually  active  adolescent  girls  and  boys  are  infected  with  chlamydia,  the  most  common  cause  of  PID;  and  as  many  as 
15%  of  teen  girls  are  infected  with  human  papilloma  virus,  often  with  strains  linked  to  cervical  cancer.  Furthermore, 
research  evidence  indicates  that  susceptibility  to  HIV/AIDS  increases  by  3 to  8 times  through  prior  infection  with  various 

STDs. 

According  to  national  studies,  approximately  1 in  4 sexually  experienced  youth  aged  13-19  acquires  a STD  evei 
year;  since  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  have  had  sexual  intercourse  and  half  engage  in  intercourse  over  a thrt 
month  period,  this  would  suggest  that  10-15%  of  teens  are  infected  with  STDs  annually.  For  2000,  this  would  indicate  th 
an  estimated  1,690  to  2,535  youth  ages  13-19  in  the  county  were  infected  with  a STD.  Many  infections  are  either  n> 
identified  for  treatment  or  not  reported.  In  the  county,  there  were  3 reported  cases  of  children  under  age  15  and  50  you 
ages  15-19  infected  with  gonorrhea;  6 youth  under  15  and  172  ages  15-19  were  reported  infected  with  chlamydi 
Youth  with  undiagnosed  and  untreated  STDs  often  spread  their  infections. 

Healthy  Lifestyles:  Although  no  county  data  is  available,  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  2001  found  that  mai 
high  school  students  are  not  following  good  health  habits.  The  YRBS  revealed  that  26%  felt  that  they  were  overweight;  42 
were  trying  to  lose  weight:  27%  of  boys  and  57%  of  girls.  Although  during  a week  79%  of  high  school  students  ate  frti; 
59%  ate  salad,  and  over  83%  ate  vegetables,  only  17%  ate  the  recommended  five  or  more  servings  of  fmit  and  vegetabl 
per  day.  During  a week,  49%  did  stretching  or  muscle  strengthening  exercises,  and  59%  exercised  three  or  more  times  f 
20  minutes  in  sports  that  made  them  sweat  or  breathe  hard.  However,  1 1%  of  students  engaged  in  no  vigorous  or  modera 
activity  at  all  during  a week:  8%  of  boys  and  13%  of  girls. 

Tobacco  Use:*  Cigarette  smoking  starts  at  a young  age  and  often  becomes  habitual.  In  the  county  during  2002 
among  all  students  15  and  older,  22.0%  first  smoked  by  age  11,  45.9%  by  age  13,  and  62.6%  by  15.  In  a typical 
month,  19.2%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  33.7%  of  high  school  students  smoked  cigarettes.  White  youths  were  much 
more  likely  than  African-Americans  to  smoke:  32.5%  of  White  male  and  29.9%  of  White  female  7th  to  12th  graders  used 
cigarettes,  as  compared  with  21.8%  of  African-American  males  and  21.4%  of  African  American  females.  A smaller  but 
significant  group  of  high  school  students  (8.5%)  used  smokeless  tobacco  monthly;  it  was  used  primarily  by  White  males 
(20.1%  compared  with  0.8%  of  all  other  race  and  sex  groups). 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
.county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  York  County.  Only  District  1 
’ participated  out  of  the  4 districts.  O >- 
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Disabilities:  No  data  are  collected  on  the  true  prevalence  of  disabilities  within  the  county.  According  to  national 
reported  estimates,  over  10%  of  children  and  youth  have  developmental  disabilities  at  any  point  in  time,  and  more  than  17 
are  affected  at  some  time  before  age  18  by  deafness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  speech  defects,  development: 
delays,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  For  2000  this  suggests  that  at  least  4,328  children  ar 
youth  under  age  18  in  the  county  are  currently  affected  by  disabilities. 

Approximately  5%  of  children  and  youth  nationally  have  serious  disabilities  which  have  lifelong  implications  f« 
work,  social  life  and  community  living.  Typically  among  children  and  youth,  there  are  1 - 2%  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
- 3%  with  serious  emotional  disturbances,  over  1%  with  orthopedic  or  multiple  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy  an 
many  hereditary  conditions,  and  under  1%  with  visual  or  hearing  impairments. 

Other  chronic  health  problems  also  affect  the  lives  of  many  children.  Over  3%  of  children  have  one  or  more  < 
these  limitations.  Such  serious  chronic  conditions  affect  1 - 2%  who  have  respiratory  problems  (asthma  and  chron 
bronchitis),  0.5  - 1.0%  with  neurological  problems  (epilepsy  and  seizures),  and  less  than  1%  with  circulatory  problen 
(congenital  heart  defects  and  acquired  diseases). 

Other  disabilities  are  identified  primarily  in  school  performance.  These  would  include  1,727  students  in  grades 
12  with  learning  disabilities  and  975  students  in  grades  1-12  with  speech/language  deficits. 

Disabilities  are  caused  by  genetics,  disease,  poor  prenatal  conditions,  injuries,  and  environmental  factors.  For 
example,  lead  exposure,  primarily  from  paint  dust,  was  detected  in  over  1 % of  all  children  screened,  including  7 in  York 
County. 


Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders : While  over  20%  of  9- 17  year  olds  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  some  form 
of  mental  disorder,  the  number  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  and  impaired  functioning  in  family,  school,  or 
community  activities  is;  913%  for  substantial  fiinctional  impairment  and  S9%  for  extreme  functional  impairment.  The 
rates  among  poor  children  are  at  the  higher  end  of  these  ranges.  Based  on  a federal  formula  for  estimating  prevalence,  in 
the  county  there  are  12%  or  2,687  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  9-17  year  olds  with  substantial  functional  impairment 
and  8%  or  1,791  with  extreme  functional  impairment  during  the  course  of  a year.  Conduct  disorders,  attention  deficit, 
depression,  and  anxiety  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent,  each  affecting  3%  or  more  of  school-aged  children.  These 
disorders  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a child.  The  prevalence  rates  are  highest  among  males,  adolescents,  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  communities  under  stress  and  lacking  social  cohesion;  depression,  however,  is  more  prevalent 
among  females.  On  the  YRBS,  20%  of  boys  and  33%  of  girls  in  high  school  reported  that  during  the  past  year  they  felt  so 
sad  and  hopeless  almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  or  more  that  they  stopped  doing  some  usual  activities.  Another  indicator 
of  emotional  problems  is  the  8%  of  high  school  students  in  South  Carolina  who  reported  that  they  had  “attempted  suicide” 
in  the  past  year:  5%  of  boys  and  10%  of  girls.  Suicide  attempts  resulted  in  4%  of  high  school  students  reporting  that  they 
required  treatment  by  a doctor  or  nurse  for  injury,  poisoning,  or  overdose. 

Inadequate  Healthcare : No  county  level  data  is  routinely  collected  regarding  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
with  inadequate  healthcare.  According  to  estimates  for  2000-02  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  the  annual  Current 
Population  Survey,  the  statewide  average  rate  of  uninsured  children  and  youth  under  age  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  200%  of  poverty  in  South  Carolina  was  16.6%,  and  9.9%  above  200%  of  poverty.  If  these  rates  are  applied  to  the 
county,  there  are  2,237  children  in  the  county  below  200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  and  2,960  children  above 
200%  of  poverty  with  no  health  insurance,  for  a total  of  5,197  uninsured  children  in  York  County.  The  number  lacking 
basic  accessible  primary  care  is  at  least  double  the  number  lacking  insurance.  Those  lacking  primary  care  are  often 
dependent  on  health  services  at  school.  The  ratio  of  students  to  nurses  recommended  nationally  is  750:1.  In  the  county, 
this  would  suggest  the  need  for  40  nurses,  compared  with  23  currently  working  in  the  schools. 

Medicaid:  For  several  years,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  emphasized  enrolling  eligible  children  into 
Medicaid.  In  late  1997,  South  Carolina  implemented  its  version  of  the  State  Children’s  Health  Insurance  Program, 
Partners  for  Healthy  Children  (PHC),  and  aggressively  pursued  outreach  enrollment  for  PHC  and  Medicaid.  As  a result, 
enrollment  of  children  ages  0 through  18  in  York  County  has  increased  by  84.3%  .from  June  1997  to  June  2001,  thus 
Medicaid  and  PHC  were  serving  27.1%  of  all  children  in  that  age  range.  The  total  Medicaid  expenditures  in  South 
Carolina  for  services  provided  to  children  ages  0 through  18  for  state  fiscal  year  2002  were  $991  nrullion,  at  an  average 
statewide  expenditure  of  $2,343  per  child  enrolled,  approximate  Medicaid  expenditure  for  children  in  the  county  would  be 
$27.5  million. 


In  June  2001,  the  total  number  of  York  County  children,  birth  through  18,  enrolled  in  Medicaid  was  11,735.  The 
total  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  age  and  race  groupings: 


White 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

Children  under  1 

557 

392 

40 

41 

1,030 

Children  1 - 5 

1,767 

1,362 

61 

230 

3,420 

Children  6 - 14 

2,529 

2,568 

34 

291 

5,422 

Children  15-18 

955 

842 

8^ 

58 

1,863 

Total 

5,808 

5,1 64n 

143 

620 

11,735 

Ambulatory  Care : When  children  lack  adequate  primary  care,  whether  through  lack  of  insurance,  through  limiU 
access,  or  through  failing  to  utilize  available  care,  preventable  and  treatable  conditions  become  serious  and  requij 
hospitalization.  A useful  indicator  of  inadequate  primary  care  is  the  percentage  of  all  hospitalizations  that  could  typical) 
have  been  avoided  through  ambulatory  care,  especially  for  pneumonia,  asthma,  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  dehydration,  ai 
severe  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections.  The  share  of  hospitalizations  for  these  types  of  conditions  could  normally  be  ke 
below  20%;  for'children  in  the  county  under  the  age  of  18  during  2001,  the  share  was  38.2%  for  Whites  and  38.8%  f 
African-Americans  and  Others. 


Readiness  and  Early  School  Performance 

Too  many  children  reach  school  without  the  readiness  skills  needed  for  success  in  learning,  such  as  language,  soc) 
skills,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  memory  recall,  and  knowledge  of  colors,  letters,  numbers,  names  of  objects,  et 
Likewise,  some  schools  are  not  ready  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  varying  developmental  levels  of  children  in  the  ear 
grades.  As  a result,  too  many  students  do  not  experience  the  success  needed  to  create  the  motivation  and  engagement  th 
sustain  learning. 


1st  Grade  "Readiness"  on  2001-02  Cognitive  Skills  Assessment  Battery  (CSAB): 
247  children  not  ready  1 1 . 1%  children  not  ready 


Figure  6:  Children  “Not  Ready”  for  First  Grade  in  Fall  2001 


1st  Grade  Failures  in  2002: 

75  children  failing  3.3%  children  failing 
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Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2002  (approximate  cumulative  percentage  of  grades  one,  two  and  three); 

150  children  failing  6.5%  children  failing 


Figure  7:  Failures  Grades  1-3  in  2000 


Over-age  for  Grade  3 in  2001 

261  children  over-age  1 1 .9%  children  over-age 


Special  Education:  Large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  in  special  education  classes.  In  elementary  school, 
683  six  and  seven  year  olds  and  626  eight  and  nine  year-olds  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  during  2001-02, 
approximately  15.6%  and  13.5%  of  their  age  groups  respectively:  13.3%  of  White  8-9  year  olds  were  in  special 
education  and  13.7%  of  African  American  and  Others. 

Readiness  Summary:  A serious  problem  exists  in  terms  of  student  readiness  and  school  success  in  the  early 
grades.  With  11.1%  assessed  not  ready  for  the  1st  grade,  1 1.9%  over  age  in  grade  3,  and  13.5%  of  eight  and  nine  year- 
olds  placed  in  special  education,  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  students  still  begin  school  without  good  prospects  of 
success  in  future  school  achievement  and  graduation;  however,  great  improvement  has  occurred  since  the  mid  1990s. 


School  Achievement 

By  the  end  of  elementary  school,  significant  numbers  of  students  perform  below  minimum  standards.  The 
following  standardized  test  measures,  comparing  student  performance  to  state  minimum  standards,  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  routine  classroom  assessments  more  reflective  of  real-world  performance  skills. 

Special  Education:  Special  education  placements  reflect  both  the  significant  number  of  children  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  and  a large  number  cf  students  with  mild  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  have  not  been 
accommodated  successfully  by  the  regular  educational  program.  The  result  is  a large  system  of  self-contained,  resource, 
and  itinerant  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  975  speech  and  language  impaired,  1,727  learning  disabled,  145  emotionally 
disabled,  380  mentally  impaired,  and  329  physically  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  and  other  handicapped  students.  Special 
education  classes  served  approximately  1 1.8%  of  all  students  in  grades  1 - 12  during  2001-2002. 
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Exit  Exam  - not  passing  all  parts  of  Exit  Exam  on  first  attempt  in  the  10th  grade  in  2002 

612  students  did  not  pass  all  parts  29.5%  of  students  did  not  pass  all  parts 


Figure  8:  10th  Grade  Students  Not  Passing  Aii  Parts  of  High  Schooi 
Exit  Exam  in  2000 


Achievement  Trends : How  has  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  changed  over  the  past  20  years? 
During  the  1980s,  student  performance  on  the  BSAP  tests  improved  dramatically.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  percentage 
of  8th  grade  students  in  York  County  who  did  not  meet  standards  declined  from  47.1%  to  24.6%  in  math  and  from  39.3% 
to  21.4%  in  reading.  During  the  1990’s  the  BSAP  trend  changed,  with  28.1%  not  meeting  8th  grade  math  standards  in 
1998  and  26.7%  in  reading.  On  standardized  tests,  the  first  year  when  South  Carolina  students  take  the  exam  is 
comparable  to  the  challenge  encountered  by  the  national  norm  group  which  took  the  test  only  once.  Looking  at  first  year 
data,  the  percentage  of  4th  grade  students  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  of  national  norms  was  23.7%  in  1983  on  the 
CTBS,  25.6%  in  1990  on  the  Stanford,  and  27.3%  in  1995  on  the  Metropolitan;  for  9th  graders,  the  percentage^ in  the 
bottorn  quarter  was  25.6%  in  1990  and  19.0%  in  1995.  Although  not  comparable,  the  percent  below  basic  on  the  4'*'  grade 
PACT  in  1999,  the  first  year  of  administration,  was  32.7%,  but  in  2002  18.5%  of  4'*'  graders  were  below  basic  in  reading 
and  math;  the  percentage  of  8'*'  graders  below  basic  in  reading  and  math  averaged  37.4%  in  1999  and  29.0%  in  2002. 

PACT:  The  Palmetto  Achievement  Challenge  Test  (PACT)  was  first  administered  in  1999  for  grades  3 - 8 in  math 
and  reading/language  arts.  Math  assesses  skills  in  numbers,  numerical  and  algebraic  concepts,  patterns  and  functions, 
geometry,  measurement,  probability  and  statistics.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in  math  has  decreased 
by  28.3%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  2,112  students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8 
but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  832  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  9:  PACT  Math  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Math  (%) 

Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

21.8 

14.9 

12.4 

42.5 

36.1 

4 

19.0 

12.4 

12.9 

36.6 

32.4 

5 

23.7 

14.9 

15.2 

43.6 

42.1 

6 

21.0 

13.8 

12.5 

46.7 

34.3 

7 

29.0 

23.1 

20.1 

54.1 

40.8 

8 

30.4 

23.7 

20.1 

53.2 

51.4 

Basic 

3 

42.0 

38.5 

43.1 

40.7 

49.1 

4 

34.7 

30.1 

32.3 

42.0 

44.2 

5 

39.1 

33.7 

43.7 

39.6 

40.9 

6 

38.9 

37.6 

37.9 

39.9 

44.2 

7 

32.5  n 

29.8 

34.7 

27.5 

39.9 

8 

44.0  ^ 

45.3 

46.6 

37.7 

40.3 

Proficient 

3 

22.3  ^ 

26.2 

28.1 

13.6 

9.9 

4 ^ 

25.1 

28.6 

30.0  ^ 

15.7 

13.9 

5 

21.6 

28.6 

23.1 

11.4 

12.6 

6 

24.1 

26.0 

32.2 

8.9  ^ 

15.1 

7 

20.1 

22.9 

24.0 

10.2 

13.3 

8 

15.0 

17.5 

19.7 

6.4 

5.4 

Advanced 

3 

14.0 

20.5 

16.4 

3.2 

4.8 

4 

21.3 

28.9 

24.8 

5.7 

9.4 

5 

15.6 

22.8 

18.0 

5.3 

4.4 

6 

15.9 

22.6 

17.4 

4.5 

6.4 

7 

18.4 

24.3 

21.2 

8.2 

6.0 

8 

10.5 

13.5 

13.6 

2.7 

2.9 

Reading/Language  Arts  assesses  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  research,  and  communication  with 
technology.  The  first  PACT  assessment  found  a high  percentage  of  elementary  and  middle  grades  students  performing 
below  standards  and  only  a modest  number  above  basic.  The  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  basic  in 
reading/language  arts  has  decreased  by  35.6%  of  students  in  grades  3-8  between  1999  and  2002.  In  2002  there  were  1,676 
students  below  basic  in  grades  3-8  but  there  would  have  been  an  additional  929  at  1999  performance  rates. 


Figure  10:  PACT  Reading/Language  Arts  Below  Basic  in  Grades  3 and  8 


□ 1999 
13  2002 


Test  Results  of  Students  on  PACT  in  2002 


Reading/Language  Arts  (%) 


Test 

Result 

Grade 

Total 

WM 

WF 

AA&OM 

AA&OF 

Below 

Basic 

3 

15.3 

12.8 

6.8 

32.0 

21.9 

4 

18.0 

16.2 

8.8 

39.8 

22.7 

5 

21.7 

15.8 

11.4 

46.7 

32.4 

6 

24.7 

20.6 

12.3 

53.6 

35.6 

7 

21.3 

19.1 

8.3 

51.3 

28.9 

8 

27.6 

25.1 

14.1 

55.6 

41.3 

Basic 

3 

35.0 

33.2 

29.5 

43.0 

42.0 

4 

41.3 

42.0 

34.8 

46.8 

50.0 

5 

47.3 

48.3 

45.7 

42.9 

52.9 

6 

34.6 

35.8 

32.0 

34.1 

38.5 

7 

44.1 

45.7 

43.4 

35.9 

50.5 

8 

43.3 

45.2 

43.6 

35.3 

45.0 

Proficient 

3 ^ 

43.8 

47.6 

54.0 

24.0 

33.5 

4 

37.4 

38.5 

50.8 

12.8  ^ 

26.7 

5 

29.4 

34.9  n 

39.7 

10.1 

13.8 

6 

31.8 

35.9 

40.4 

10.8 

22.1 

7 

30.6 

31.7 

40.9 

12.3 

20.0 

8 

23.8 

25.5 

33.3 

7.1 

12.0 

Advanced 

3 

6.0 

6.4 

9.7 

0.9 

2.6 

4 

3.3 

3.3 

5.5 

0.6 

0.6 

5 

1.6 

1.1 

3.2 

0.3 

0.9 

6 

8.9 

7.7 

15.2 

1.5 

3.8 

7 

4.1 

3.4 

7.4 

0.6 

0.6 

8 

5.2 

4.3 

9.0 

2.0 

1.7 

Dropout  Rate  - 8th  grade  students  no  longer  enrolled  in  grade  12 
tavera2c  of  students  for  the  three  years  ending  2000-2002) 


631  students  drop  out  annually  29.2%  students  drop  out? 


Figure  11:  High  School  Dropout  Rate*,  2000-2002 


Dropouts;  Distressing  numbers  of  students  drop  out  and  fail  to  graduate.  An  average  of  32.3%  of  8th  graders 
failed  to  graduate* **  from  county  schools  five  years  later  during  the  period  1980-84,  27.4%  during  1985-89,  and  27.0% 
during  1990-94,  27.5%  during  1995-97  and  27.4%  during  1998-2000***. 

During  2001-02,  97.9%  of  all  who  did  graduate  received  the  State  High  School  Diploma,  while  the  remaining 
2.1%  received  a State  Certificate  for  meeting  the  required  Carnegie  units  but  not  passing  the  Exit  Exam. 


* 12"’  grade  enrollment  compared  to  8"’  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier 

-**  This  is  calculated  by  using  8"’  grade  enrollment  to  graduation  data. 

***  2001  data  will  be  available  soon  and  will  be  posted  on  the  website^  4 I. 


Fortunately,  many  dropouts  enroll  in  adult  education  programs  and  either  earn  a high  school  diploma  or  obtain  a 
GED.  During  2001-02,  30  Adult  Education  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  school  completers  and  in  2001  315 

GEDs  were  awarded  in  the  county.  Over  time,  adult  education  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  increase  the  effective 
school  completion  rate  substantially.  In  the  2000  Census,  16.8%  of  county  resident  25  - 34  year-olds  said  they  had  not 
completed  either  high  school  or  a GED. 

Achievement  Summary:  The  numbers  of  students  testing  below  basic  on  the  PACT  and  dropping  out  range 
from  15.3%  to  35.6%.  Thus,  far  too  many  students  fail  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  learning  habits,  and  motivation 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  economy  or  contribute  to  society  in  the  21st  Century. 

ADOLESCENT  RISK  BEHAVIORS 

Academic  achievement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  youth  culture  which  often  promotes  popularity  with 
peers  and  partying  rather  than  studying  and  doing  well  in  school.  The  prevalence  of  adolescent  risk-taking  and  under- 
achievement is  illustrated  by  the  poor  grades  of  substance-abusing  teens. 


Substance  Abuser  Rates  at  Levels  of  Academic  Performance 


Usual  School  Grades  in  Past  Year 

Total 

A Range 

B Range 

C Range 

D Range 

F Range 

Smoked  Cigarettes  (in  past  30  days) 

16.1% 

30.8% 

43.0% 

58.3% 

62.1% 

33.8% 

Drank  5 or  More  Drinks  on  One  Occasion 
(in  past  30  days) 

19.8% 

21.7% 

32.2% 

31.2% 

56.8% 

25.7% 

Used  Any  Illicit  Drug  (in  past  30  days)  ^ 

18.0% 

27.0% 

34.5% 

46.2% 

62.1%  1 

29.1  % 

Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 


As  influence  from  parents  and  other  adults  declines  during  adolescence,  significant  numbers  of  students  engage  in 
violence,  crime,  school  offenses,  depressive  emotions  and  attempted  suicide; 


Risk  Behaviors 
Participated  in 
During  Past  12 
Months 

White 

Male 

White 

Female 

African  American 
Male 

African  American 
Female 

To1 

iai 

Total 

(Grade 

7-12) 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Middle 

school 

High 

School 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  for  self- 
defense? 

27.7% 

32.1% 

6.1% 

5.8% 

16.7% 

22.2% 

3.8% 

14.3% 

14.9% 

19.0% 

17.2% 

Carried  a handgun 
or  knife  as  a 
weapon? 

7.6% 

11.5% 

1.1% 

3.5% 

8.4% 

11.6% 

1.4% 

4.6% 

4.4% 

7.7% 

6.3% 

Been  in  a fight  with 
someone? 

48.1% 

32.5% 

22.3% 

24.6% 

48.5% 

22.6% 

37.0% 

25.2% 

36.7% 

27.6% 

31.5% 

Hit  your  boyfriend 
or  girlfriend? 

1.8% 

1.3% 

5.8% 

12.2% 

1.8% 

6.1% 

11.3% 

39.6% 

4.5% 

10.2% 

7.8% 

Been  hit  by  your 
boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

6.9% 

7.1% 

5.6% 

11.9% 

10.5% 

10.8% 

3.4% 

21.4% 

6.4% 

11.0% 

9.0% 

Rec’d  detention  or 

in-school 

suspension? 

48.4% 

24.4% 

23.8% 

14.9% 

42.0% 

21.8% 

28.6% 

26.1% 

35.5% 

20.6% 

27.0% 

Been  suspended 
from  school? 

14.4% 

13.3% 

4.7% 

9.0% 

13.2% 

14.2% 

8.2% 

18.2% 

9.6% 

12.3% 

11.1% 

Stolen  anything 
worth  > $5? 

11.6% 

14.2% 

7.1% 

9.5% 

11.6% 

12.1% 

8.3% 

15.4% 

9.4% 

12.3% 

11.1% 

Had  an  accident 
while  driving? 

NA 

15.3% 

NA 

11.2% 

NA 

10.5% 

NA 

8.7% 

NA 

12.6% 

NA 

Been  arrested  and 
booked? 

5.2% 

9.1  % 

1.3% 

4.4% 

0.8% 

11.1% 

2.5% 

4.0% 

2.8% 

6.9% 

5.2% 

Felt  hopeless  for 
two  weeks  or 
more? 

14.4% 

16.3% 

22.9% 

31.8% 

11.0% 

7.6% 

27.0% 

30.6% 

18.9% 

23.0% 

21.3% 

Seriously 
considered 
attempting  suicide? 

5.3% 

8.7% 

8.6% 

15.2% 

5.0% 

6.3% 

5.4% 

9.5% 

6.6% 

11.1% 

9.2% 

O Source:  2001-02  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey 

ERIC 
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Adolescence  is  often  a time  of  taking  risks  and  asserting  independence  from  adults.  When  asked  whether  they 
would  tell  an  adult  about  a problem,  the  following  percentages  of  county  students  said  they  would  be  “not  likely”  or  “very 
unlikely”  to  tell  if  they: 

-heard  a student  threaten  to  harm  someone:  28.3%  middle  school,  45.0%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a handgun  at  school:  16.3%  middle  school,  14.4%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  a knife  at  school:  18.7%  middle  school,  27.5%  high  school; 

-saw  a student  with  drugs  at  school:  28.0%  middle  school,  64.4%  high  school; 

Alcohol  Use:*  In  the  county  during  2001-02,  21.9%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  46.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they 
had  used  alcohol  in  the  past  month.  Of  White  males  in  grades  7-12,  42.2%  had  used  it  in  the  past  month,  compared  with 
23.5%  of  African-American  males;  likewise,  39.0%  of  White  females  said  they  had  used  alcohol,  compared  with  38.0% 
of  African-American  females.  Many  youth  first  used  alcohol  at  an  early  age:  14.0%  had  used  alcohol  by  age  11  or 
younger,  34.7%  by  age  13,  and  68.2%  by  age  15. 

During  the  previous  year,  22.5%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  36.7%  of  high  schoolers  said  they  had  ridden  with  a 
drinking  driver.  Of  seniors  who  drive,  23.8%  said  they  had  driven  after  drinking.  Widespread  use  is  encouraged  by  the 
ready  availability  and  perceived  low  risk  of  alcohol  use.  Among  students  who  expressed  an  opinion,  38.0%  of  eighth 
graders  and  77.3%  of  seniors  felt  that  beer  was  easy  to  get.  Also,  76.9%  of  eighth  graders  and  76.8%  of  seniors  felt  there 
was  not  a great  risk  in  drinking  two  drinks  a day,  and  46.2%  of  eighth  graders  and  54. 1%  of  high  schoolers  felt  there  was 
not  a great  risk  in  drinking  5 drinks  every  weekend. 

Heavy  Drinkine:*  In  2001-02,  8.9%  of  7“'  and  8*’  graders  and  25.5%  of  high  school  students  in  the  county  repor 
drinking  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  during  the  past  month.  When  asked  how  many  drinks,  if  any,  they  usually  consur 
19.8%  of  all  county  students  in  grades  7 - 12  in  2001-02  responded  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  10.8%>  reported  usuall 
or  more  drinks.  Among  high  school  students,  26.3%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  14.7%  5 
more.  Among  seniors,  35.3%  reported  usually  drinking  3 or  more  drinks  at  a time  and  20.5%  5 or  more,  however  30.5^ 
seniors  said  that  they  drank  5 or  more  drinks  in  a day  once  or  more  during  the  past  month. 

Drugs;*  In  2001-02,  11.4%  of  7th  and  8th  graders  and  28.9%  of  high  schoolers  in  the  county  reported  using  ille 
drugs  during  the  previous  month.  Among  students  in  grades  7-12,  use  was  reported  by  27 .4%  of  White  males,  2 1 .7  ^ W1 
females,  20.2%  of  African-American  males,  and  15.5%  of  African-American  females.  Some  young  people  initiated  drug  ' 
at  an  early  age:  7.4%  had  experienced  their  first  use  by  age  1 1 or  sooner;  24.8%  had  used  a drug  by  age  13,  and  47.0%  by  : 
15. 

In  the  past  year,  15.0%  of  all  high  school  students  in  the  county  who  drive  and  22.7%  of  seniors  who  drive  said 
that  they  had  driven  after  using  drugs.  Such  use  is  encouraged  by  the  ready  availability  of  drugs:  29.6%  of  8th  graders 
who  had  an  opinion  said  it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  7.0%  said  it  is  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack,  71.9%  of  seniors  said 
it  is  easy  to  get  marijuana  and  28.1%  said  it  was  easy  to  get  cocaine  or  crack. 


Figure  12:  Drug  Use  among  Students  Grades  7-12  during  2001-02* 


* County  participation  in  the  DAODAS  South  Carolina  Survey  of  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  risk-taking  was  not  complete  but 
^ county  data  is  presented  to  provide  the  best  available  picture  of  teen  risk-taking  attitudes  and  behavior  in  York  County.  Only  District  1 


participated  out  of  the  4 districts. 
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Sexual  Activity  and  Pregnancy;  Many  teenagers  now  engage  in  sexual  activity.  The  Youth  Risk  Behavior 
Survey  (YRBS)  administered  to  a representative  sample  of  high  school  students  throughout  South  Carolina  in  2001 
showed  that  sexual  activity  begins  at  an  early  age:  7%  of  female  and  2 1 % of  male  students  have  engaged  in  intercourse 
before  age  13;  by  age  15,  38%  the  females  and  49%  of  males  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Statewide,  48%  of 
females  and  50%  of  males  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  reported  engaging  in  intercourse  during  the  past  three  months. 
Furthermore,  27%  of  female  and  33%  of  male  12th  graders  have  had  intercourse  with  four  or  more  partners  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Premature  sexual  activity  often  results  in  pregnancy.  In  the  county,  149  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
became  pregnant  in  1999,  1 17  in  2000  and  124  in  2001.  This  represented  2.4%  of  all  girls  ages  14  - 17  in  2001;  several 
times  this  percentage  become  pregnant  at  least  once  by  age  18.  The  2001  pregnancy  rate  for  ages  14-17  was  1.9%  for 
Whites  and  3.9%  for  African-Americans  and  Others.  Of  all  pregnancies  of  14-17  year  olds,  83.9%  resulted  in  live  births, 
with  almost  all  other  pregnancies  ending  in  abortions. 

Teen  pregnancy  rates  increased  substantially  across  the  state  during  the  1980s;  as  a result,  greater  emphasis  v 
devoted  to  preventing  teen  pregnancy.  Since  1989,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  in  York  County  has  decreased  by  57.1%.  Over 
it  has  decreased  by  53.7%  for  Whites,  and  decreased  by  59.4%  for  African  Americans  and  Others. 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  In  2001-02,  887  individual  juvenile  offenders  in  the  county  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
for  delinquency;  of  these,  12.5%  were  age  12  or  younger,  29.0%  were  13  or  14,  and  58.5%  were  15  or  older. 

Of  the  referrals  to  the  family  court,  7.5%  of  all  referrals  were  for  violent  and  serious  crimes  which  include  drug 
trafficking,  acts  against  persons  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault,  and  serious  property  offenses  for  arson 
and  burglary.  Also,  289  juvenile  cases  constituting  20.4%  of  all  referrals  were  for  status  offenses.  Status  offenses  include 
truancy,  ruiuiing  away,  incorrigibility,  and  other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  for  adults. 

Delinquents  are  likely  to  live  in  families  with  low  income:  21.4%  lived  in  families  with  income  under  $10,000, 
38.1%  with  $10,000-$  19,999  and  40.5%  with  $20,000  or  more.  Furthermore,  only  16.3%  of  delinquents  lived  with  both 
natural  parents,  while  59.3%  lived  in  a single  parent  household,  21.1%  lived  with  other  relatives,  and  3.3%  in  other 
situations  including  parent  plus  step-parent.  Delinquency  or  criminal  activity  occurs  among  many  related  family  members: 
5 1 .3%  had  at  least  one  family  member  who  was  delinquent  or  had  some  criminal  record. 

Youth  referred  to  the  family  courts  are  likely  to  have  been  there  before.  In  2001-02,  53.4%  had  at  least  one  prior 
referral  and  21.6%  had  been  referred  to  court  3 times  or  more.  Many  were  referred  at  an  early  age.  For  delinquents  15  - 
17  years  old,  2.1%  had  been  referred  by  the  age  of  10,  8.1%  by  the  age  of  12,  and  22.7%  by  the  age  of  14. 

During  2001-02,  515  youth  ages  15  to  17  were  referred  to  the  family  courts.  In  the  county,  6.9%  of  all  youth  15 
to  17  were  referred  to  court  in  one  year  and  roughly  double  that  percentage  are  referred  at  least  once  by  age  18. 
Furthermore,  the  National  Youth  Survey  indicates  that  typically  across  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  youth  engaging 
in  crime  is  two  or  three  times  the  number  ever  apprehended.  In  2001-02,  there  were  41  juveniles  committed  from  the 
county  to  DJJ  custody  and  placed  in  residential  programs. 


Not  in  School  or  Employed:  During  2000,  778  teenagers  ages  16-19  were  idle,  meaning  they  neither  worked 
any  hours  nor  were  enrolled  in  school,  even  part-time.  Idle  teens  comprised  8.6%  of  their  age  group:  8.0%  for  White  and 
10.2%  African-American  & Other  teens.  A much  larger  number,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  were  not  engaged  in  either 
school  full  time  or  work  full  time.  The  data  reflect  a serious  failure  in  both  school  completion  and  the  critical  transition 
from  school  to  work,  significantly  affecting  their  development  as  future  workers.  For  an  in-depth  description  of  the 
^ problems  of  young  adults  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force,  visit  our  website  at  www.scvoungadults.org  for  our  state  and 
county  reports  on  18-29  year  olds. 


Deaths ; During  1997-2001,  43  youth  ages  15  to  19  died.  Historically,  automobile  accidents  have  been  the 

major  cause,  resulting  in  14  deaths  between  1996  and  2000;  homicides  killed  5 youth  15  to  19  years  old  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  5 youth  committed  suicide.  Alcohol  use  is  often  a significant  factor  in  deaths  among  teenagers. 

Summary 


Facing  the  Scope  of  Problems:  The  data  on  families,  economic  status,  health,  readiness,  school  achievement, 
and  adolescent  risk  behaviors  provide  a troublesome  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  York  County.  The  26.0%  of 
children  in  single-parent  families,  12.3%  in  poverty,  27.4%  not  graduating  from  school,  46.7%  of  high  school  students 
using  alcohol  and  28.9%  using  drugs  each  month,  and  other  data  profiled  in  this  report  suggest  that  too  many  children  are 
at  risk  of  not  growing  up  to  become  self-supporting  adults,  good  family  members,  and  responsible  community  citizens. 

Emphasizing  the  Positive:  South  Carolina  Kids  Count  reports  have  been  developed  to  describe  the  problems  of 
children  in  each  of  the  counties.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  One 
simple  description  is  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  fall  into  the  problem  categories  reported.  For  the  county, 
86.1%  of  children  are  bom  to  non-teen  mothers  ages  20  or  older,  63.4%  are  bom  to  married  parents,  and  74.0%  lived  in 
two-parent  families;  87.7%  were  not  poor  and  68.3%  lived  in  families  with  incomes  above  twice  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  $30,040  in  2002;  91.7%  of  babies  were  bom  with  normal  birthweights;  88.9%  were  assessed  as  ready  for 
the  first  grade,  69.6%  scored  basic  or  better  on  PACT  for  8''’  grade  math  and  72.4%  for  8 grade  reading,  70.5%  passed 
all  parts  of  the  Exit  Exam  in  the  10'’’  grade,  and  72.6%  graduated  with  their  class.  In  a typical  month,  53.3%  of  high 
school  students  do  not  drink  alcohol,  71.1%  do  not  use  dmgs,  and  66.3%  do  not  smoke.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  a 
problem  is  not  always  an  indicator  of  success.  Some  data  is  available  for  exemplary  performance:  for  example,  49.8%  of 
3rd  graders  and  29.0%  of  8'’  graders  scored  proficient  or  advanced  on  PACT  in  reading  and  36.3%  of  3’^'*  graders  and 
25.5%  of  8“'  graders  in  math.  Unfortunately,  data  on  success  is  not  generally  available. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  success  data,  we  must  emphasize  the  positive  in  providing  good  support  and  appropriate 
influences  for  children  and  youth.  Recent  philosophy  and  publications  such  as  those  of  the  Search  Institute  (700  South 
Third  Street,  Suite  210,  Minneapolis,  MN,  55415-1138,  tel.  1-800-888-7828,  www.search-institute.org),  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  “developmental  assets”  to  promote  and  support  positive  development.  One  short  book  from  the 
Search  Institute,  (What  Kids  Need  to  Succeed,  by  Peter  J.  Benson,  Judy  Gailbraith,  and  Pamela  Espeland,  1995)  presents 
an  excellent  array  of  suggestions  for  promoting  developmental  assets  through  families,  community,  faith  congregations, 
and  schools.  If  each  family,  school,  religious  congregation  and  community  organization  assertively  worked  to  build  such 
assets,  the  problems  described  in  this  report  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Such  positive  family-school-commumty 
efforts  could  improve  South  Carolina’s  national  Kids  Count  ranking  from  the  bottom  10  to  the  average  or  even  into  the 
top  10  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  problems  affecting  children  and  youth,  as  shown  on  our  website  at 
www.sckidscount.org. 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  is  the  most  recent  available  at  the  date  it  goes  to  the  printer.  This  version  of  the  Kids  Count 
report  will  be  revised  as  more  recent  and  additional  data  become  available.  Please  send  us  your  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  We  welcome  your  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  state  and  county  reports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Please  utilize  local 
data  sources  whenever  possible  to  supplement  the  profile  provided  through  our  report. 

Data  related  inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Anne  Wilson,  Data  Manager  (awilson@drss.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone;  (803)  734-4810 

Calls  for  copies  of  reports  for  other  counties  and  inquiries 
regarding  more  recent  reports  should  be  made  to; 

Kim  Hazel-Lohr,  Project  Manager  (khazel@ogc.state.sc.us) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-1295 


For  policy  questions  and  general  comments,  please  contact: 

Dr.  A.  Baron  Holmes,  Project  Director  (bholmes@.ogc.state.sc.us  ) 
1000  Assembly  Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201 
Fax:  (803)  734-3619,  Phone:  (803)  734-2291 


Comparable  reports  for  all  46  counties  and  for  the 
state  can  also  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

www.sckidscount.org 

Our  website  also  provides:  links  to  other  websites  for 
indicators  in  our  report;  high  to  low  rankings  for 
individual  indicators;  information  on  how  to  Improve 
SC’s  national  rank;  and  a glossary  of  definitions. 

The  national  Kids  Count  Report  can  be  found  on  the 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  website  at 
www.aecf.org 
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